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PR B FACE. 


Whatever some pcuple may -aj* to the cualiaiy, all 
able and sobei minded men ajj^ret: in thinkiip^ that the measures 
, of constitutional lehnni about to Ik: inaui^uraled in this country 
constitute “substantial steps towards thopruj^re^Hiie reahV.UiHU 
of responsible |.^ovcrnmeiil in British India" It 1 ‘ias Ixvn iii}* 
endeavour to t^ive to the public a hook uiiich will enable it to 
appreciate the full scope and impuit ot the i^rcat nieasun^s 
of constitutional reform, so that it may judi^e them in the 
same magnanimous spirit in which they have Ix:en offered by 
the Mother of Parliaments, Properly t(^ appreciate the nature 
and scope of the changes, one must not only go thnaigh the 
Government of India Act of 1919, but tme must read and 
understand the provisions of the Consolidated Act and the 
various documents relating to the Reforms whidi are but the 
brick and mortar out ot whicli the superstructure of the 
reformed constitution of British India has been ntisecL 

P'ollowing the directions gi\en in the Second Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1919, I have prepared this 
edition — the first of its kind piihiished in India since 
the passing of the Act— of the i’onsulidated Government of 
India Act, embodying all the amendments and additions made 
by the Acts of 1916 and 19119: to indicate the amendments 
and additions made by the Act of 1919 I have included them 
within inverted commas ; I have also given references to 
sections in the older statutes on wlu'ch th<jsc of the Con- 
solidated Act are based. 

In the Notes on the sections of the Act I have utilized the 
various reports and speeche.s (reprinted in Fart II of this book) 
which explain the policy and reasons underlying them : I 
have also fully utilized the Rules etc , that have been pub- 
JishecTupto the 30th of September, 1920 under the proper 
headings in the Notes and the four Appendices to Fart I of 
this book. I have tried, wherever possible, to give a compara- 
tive estimate of the Indian and the Colonial political institu- 
tions and constitutional practices ; in short, I have tried to 
make the annotations as up-to-date, accurate, and exhaustive 
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possible within the limited time at my dispersal ; and I 
hope the learned reader will panlon any imperfections i*r 
inaccuracies that might be found therein. 

The book has had to be di\dded into two parts with separate 
paging, as both the parts were being simultaneously printed 
The second Fart contains a full reprint of all the important 
State Papers bearing on the Reforms beginning withlhc Decla- 
ration of August, 1917 and ending with the Rules published • 
by the Government of India upto the 30th of September, 
1920 : it also includes the speeches on the Government of 
India Bill delivered by Lords Sinha and Selborne in the 
House of Lords and by the Rt Hon. Mr. Montagu in the 
House of Commons. This book is, really speaking, supple- 
mentary to my ''Indian Constitutmml Documents'^ anil the 
two should be read together. 

I should be failing in my duty if I did not gratefully 
acknowledge the constant and invaluable help rendered to 
me in diverse ways by my revered father, Babu Lalmohan 
Mukherji, B.L., author of Indian Case-Law on Ejectment, 
in the preparation of this volume. I should also record 
my gratitude to Babus Shyamapada Banerji and Nirapada 
Banerji, — proprietors of the ‘‘Nababibhakar Press’^ but for 
whose ungrudging assistance in passing the book through 
the press this book of about 1100 pages could not have been 

published within two months of its being sent to the press 

a record performance in the annals of printing in Calcutta, 
Lastly, I should like to take this opportunity of thanking my 
ex-pupil, Prof. Pramathanath Sarkar, m.a., and my pupil Babu 
Prafulla Kumar Sarkar for preparing the index to this volume. 


Presidency College, ] 

Calcutta : [ P. MUKHERJI, 

Dated October the iSth^ ig20. J 
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THE GENESIS OF THE REFORMS. 
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On the 20lh of Angint, 1917, a itTMiiorahlf day in t!io 
annals of I'natish Rule in India, the at llrilish pnlir)- 

was defined to be ‘the progressive reali/atinn of laNpunsible 
government in India as an integral party^f the Ibilish FjiifiircA 
and on the 23r<i of December, 191 9» IL L M, the King- 
Emperor set the seal of his approval on an Act which, as the 
first step forward in fulfilment of that polic\% “will take its 
place among the great historic measures passed by the Parlia- 
ment for the better government of India and the greater 
contentment of her people/* 

The genesis of the Reforms and the various stages through 
which they have had to pass are now matters of history ; and 
thej^ ought to be recorded here. Tiie matter was firNl broach- 
ed when Mr. Austen Chamberlain was still Secretar)' of State 
ior India, and Lord HarcHngc, after full consultatiiai witli tlu^ 
heads of various Local Governments, put forwanl certain 
proposals for post-war reforms. Soon after Lord (lielmsioid 
assumed office, in 1916, the need for a public declaration of 
policy as to the political future of India was recognised by 
the Secretary of State for India and Mis Jvlajestyls Govern- 
ment. The Government of India invited Mr. C'hambcrlain to 
visit India and confer with them as to the practical steps to be 
taken in pursuance of this policy. The policy was declared 
in August 1917, and the Rt. Hon. Mr, Montagu, to whom, on his 
acceptance of office, the Government of India had transferred 
their invitation, came to India in the autumn of that year. 
Beforeliehad left for India he had already been furnished with 
the results of prolonged and thorough investigation by his ad- 
visers of the India Office as to the possible lines of advance. 

The Secretary of State and the Viceroy spent the cold 
weather of 1917-18 in carrying on a detailed enquiry in India, 
in the course of which they visited all the larger centres in the 
provinces and had the benefit of the fullest consultation with 
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the heads nf I^ocal Governments and the mcmhcrs of the 
Government of India and of non-official opinion of ali shades. 
The result of this inrjniry was the I\Ioiitagii-(lidmsff)rci 
Report^ publishcfl in jnly^ iyi8, and this was further supple- 
mented by the minute and careful investiiijatioiK carried on 
throughout India by the two Committees presided over by 
Lped . Southborpugh. These three Report.^ the Montagu- 
Clielmsford Report, the Franchise Report and the Inmctions 
Report were subjected to exhaustive examination by the 
Government of India, the results of which are embodied in 
their First, Fourth and Fifth Despatches on Indian Consth 
. tutional Reforms. Yet another Committee, presided over by 
iLordCrewe^ cipseijy examined and reported on the question 
|Of tiie changes to be made ip the system of Home Admi- 
mistratjpn of Xudfan Affairs. Finally, the whole matter was 
investigated .and all the ^available materials re-examined by 
adjoint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
presided over By the Earl of Selborne. After many weeks of 
hearing of alf the available evidence, both official and non- 
official, Indian and British, and after patient scrutiny of ail 
the documentary evidence, the Joint Select Committee gave 
their mature conclusions in the shape of an amended Bill and 
their Report. This last Report — StateJ 2 a,per of first-class 
importance’^ {Lord d\e w Lord Sinha, ‘Jof ' 

aljmbVtfeqlMJmpprtm^^ and will be looked 

upon in India quite as much as the Rill as the charter of our 
progressive liberties,” 

II 

BEVELOPMENT OF EEPRESENTATIYE 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA. 

jf The Government of India Act, 1919, is but the natural 
/ and inevitable sequel to the long chapter of previous Parlia- 
mentary legislation, the history of which has been fully ^traced 
in the Introduction to the first volume of the author’s ^Lndian^ 
Constitutional Documents^ The constitution of British India 
has grown out of successive stages of administration in 
India from the time of the introduction of British rule up to 
*now. These stages of growth have been succinctly described ^ 
in the Glorious Royal Proclamation of December 23, 1919 — 
‘‘The Acts of 1773 1784 were designed to establish a | 

ii 
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f rej^^iilar sy^ivia nl «u!mini>trati‘ »n and ju-lirc iiiiiicf tin* 
lli>ii«juriili*c I{ast India l"n!n|nin> . 'Fhn i>'33 n|Hiied 

f the (ionr for IiKlian.s in [nihlic oincr aial c-nipliynieiit. Hie 
i Act of tniiihfcned the tulinini^liaiion in>ni the i'oinp.iny 
i to the Crown and hiiii the fuuialttinn^ nf puhlic HA whieli 
1 exists in Incliti hMlay. The Ad ni iKot >o\\cr! ihr* seed f»f 
I representative iinstiUitiuns and tlie ^t-ed was t|iiic}vciR*d into 
I •lile b}" the Act o-t 1909. The Act which has now hecoinr 
I law ciilriisth electa! rcprc'^entativts of the people tviih a 
definite i^hare in G<n'crnnient and point?^ the way to fiil! 
{ Rcpre5entati\c Government heieatterT 
f The ahtn^e extract from the Royal Proclamation contains 
; in a niit-.diel! the history of the evolutiun of the new ctMislilii- 
I tion in British India* Frian 1837 to the G(na.TiK)r- 
General in (’'oiincil was the sole administrative as well as 
i legislative authority fur British India. The Indian ® Councils 
Act of 1861 for the first time associated with the Governor- 
^ General's lixccutive Council and the Executive ('ouncils of 
1 Madras and Bombay a small number of additional members, 
not less than half of them Ix^ing non-ofificials, for the piirpcrse 
; of making laws ; it also directed the Governor-General to 
I establish a legislative council for Bengal, anrl empowered 
him to establish similar councils for the XortliAVesteni 
^ Provinces and for the Punjab ; these latter two bodies actually 
came into being in 18S6 and 1897 respectively. The 
legislative councils so established by the Act of 1861 
; were mere advisory committees by means of whidi Govern- 
; ment obtained advice and assistance in their #ork of 
legislation, and the public derived the advantage of full 
i publicity being ensured at every stage pf the law-making 
process. The Councils were not, in the words of the author 
of Cmris ^Md Legislative Auikoriiics in India^ '‘deliberative 
bodies with respect to any subject but that of the immediate 
legislation before them. They could not enquire into griev- 
ances, call for information, or examine the conduct of the 
jexecufive”. The Act of i86i thus closed a chapter, in the 
words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 'fits main interest 
has lain in the gradual construction and consolidation of the 
mechanical framework of Government The three separate 
presidencies have come into a common system ; much of the 
intervening spaces have been brought under British rule ; 
the legislative and administrative authority of the Governor- 
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{fiiiiTiil ill (‘cniiicil has !>cen a.'^'^crlcd Hvcr all tli<* pruviiiaiN anti 
rxtt;iMicd to all their inhabitants ; find the priiicifikt of rcro^- 
iii/Jiifj local needs and welcnmiiv^ local kiunvlerl^c! has bireii 
acimilted, ho that local ciauicils have been crtMtcil or rericaiec! 
and a few non-official and even Indian inembers have been 
iiitrodiiccd for the purposes o! advice* Biit» pailly at least 
out of anxiety to prevent the authority oi the executive 
beioi:^ impaircti by any <ither rival iiistitiitioo witiauit adini- 
nistrativc responsibility, it has been expressly clcclaied Ihati 
councils are a mere Ici^islativc committee of the tiovcrnmenti 
anti are not the germ of responsible institutions.’' History, 
however^ will record — as it has already been recorded in the 
Glorious Ro}al Proclamation ol: Dec. 23, 1919— that “the ^ Act 
of £861^ sowed the seed of representative institutions” in India* 

At the next stage we iRnd a decided advance : wliercas in 
1861 men said ‘hve had better hear what a few Indians ol 
our own choosing have to say about our laws”, they said in 
1889 ^^our laws have positively benefited by Indian advice and 
criticism ; let us have more of it and ii possible let the people 
choose the men they sent to advise us.” The measure whicli 
eventually took shape was the Indian Councils Act of 1892 
which increased the number of ’^embers of the legislative 
councils, and what is more, eimbledymles to be made regulat- 
ing^be^ course of nomination 6F hqn-officiaI_ members^ hm 
a manner which contained the first faint beginnings of the 
application of the representative principle. The rights of 
) inclirecfeHelcctions to the Councils and of asking questions and 
’ discussing, but only discussing, and not voting or moving, 
j resolutions on the financial statement, were Allowed. 

The key to the policy underlying these reforms of 1892 
was rightly stated by Lord Lansdowne in the following 
words — ‘AVe hope, however, that we have succeeded in giving 
to our proposal a form^ sufficiently definite to secure a satis- 
factory advance in the representation of the people in our 
Legislative Councils, and to give effect to the princfple of 
selection as far as possible on the advice of such sections of the 
community as are likely to be capable of assisting us in that 
manner.” Mr. (now Earl) Curzon, the then official spokesman of 
Government said that ‘fit would be in the power of the Viceroy 
to invite representative bodies in India to elect or select or 
delegate representatives of themselves and their opinions to 
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be nominated to those hoiLses and thu^ f>\’ dnw th ‘'to. In 
tentative measures — and in a mutter like this nun ine.s raiinnl 
be otherwise than tentative —we iwrhaps xiiiUik' 

in some -way to the ideal.'’ 

The Act of 1892 wan in short, a c.oni^ v- but 

deliberate attempt at introducing:^ the ekaiiw nl into tlu* 
government of India. As the late ?klr. (i!ad>to!U' pulnted I'Ul - 
“the great question we have belorc n< - thoqiH*'!u*a *»! om! 
and profound interest — is the question f*! the intnulurtiMij lu 
the elective element into the go\(*rrm:ent India, \\‘hi!t‘ 
the language of the Bill cannot be said t(^cmbed\* the oieetihi' 
principle, it is very peculiar language, unless it is inttiifletf 
to pave the way for the adoption of that pi inciple." Asa 
matter of fact the working of the Act of i8f)2 did pa\t* the 
way for the adoption of that principle in the scheme* ef 
political reforms associated with the names of Viscount 
Morley and the late Earl of Alinto. '‘The Bill of 1800”, said 
Lord Morley in the course of his speech tm the sect>nd nMriin ;4 
of the Indian Councils Bill of 1909, kidmittediy containefi the" 
elective principle 4 hcl now this Bill extends ihai pnnciplef ’ 

The Morley-Minto A^t of J909 still further enlurgcnl the 
Legislative Councils both of the Govcrnor-Gcnerai and nf 
the provinces. It also introduced for the first time the 
inem 61 tT>f"Hectjon, though /hot yet direct election, as the 
nfeanr'oFcdnstifuting a portion of thc^ non-official members, 
and thus helped to “quicken into life the seed of representative 
institutions sown in 1861”. Further it djspgnsqd w iilt ofiicial 
ma.jorities in the Provincial Legislative Councils and ga\k* 
them {Dwer^to/moye resojutions upon matters oi/ general 
publicjTiteresf, aiiH also up on the Budget and to a.sk' siipple- 
mSTifary questions : the^ rcscTutions however, were tit ,bp.,ohjy 
advisory in. ^character “"which the ex(xutive might adopt or 
reject atits discretion. 

Here we may pause for a moment to point out how the 
Morlej^'-Minto changes carried constitutional development a 
step further. “They admitted the need for increased repre- 
sentation, while re-iterating the impossibility of basing it 
generally on a direct or general franchise. They admitted 
the desirability of generally securing non-official approval to 
the Government legislation, though they trusted in an emer- 
gency to the support of nominated members, to the division 
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•ifi between iiiffcrcnl cLhslu nf elected mendi«!r.s, and 

111 the lahi rcM^rl lf> rwer-ridini; in the Indictn 

Lei^^islalivc Ceiincil, where an niliciai inaiurity was rclaiml 
Frankly abandoning the old o^nceptioii of the cuiiiieils as a 
mere Ici^iHalivc committee of the G<n‘eriimait, they did much 
to make them serve the purpose of an inejuest iniis the doings 
at Government, by concediiv^ the very iiiiportaiU rights of 
ciisciissiiig atiministrativc malteiu and uf cross-exainininjf 
Giwernment on its replies to <}ueHions. Lord !\Iorle\**s dis- 
claimer — ‘If it could be said that this chapter reforms led 
directly or indirectly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system in India, I for cme, would have nothing at all to do 
with it’ — is no ch^ubt explicalde when we remember 
his stout insistence on the sovereignty of the 
British Parliament, and his acceptance of the decided 
advice of Lord Mintos Government, backed by the experi- 
ence of every Indian administrator of eminence, that any- 
thing beyond very limited constituencies and indirect fran- 
chises was unthinkable in India. Me took the constitutional 
view that no relaxation of the control exercised by the 
British electorate was possible, u|itil an Indian electorate, 
which was not then in sight, had arisen to take the burden 
from its shoulders.’’ (M. C. R. para 79.) Nevertheless these 
features of Lord Morley’s Reforms did constitute a decided^ 
step forward on the road leading to the goal of Responsible 
Government t 

“But the reforms of 1909 afforded no answer, and Could 
I afford no answer to India’s political problems, Nyrrow 
franchises and indirect eJec{iQ3:js.iaUed. 

[ Tensed r^gojnsibiljty ^ tp^^tj^a^^people^-^nyally, and 

made it impossible, except in special constituencies^ for those 
who had votes to use them with perception and effect. More- 
over, the responsibility for the administration remained un- 
divided : with , the result that while governments found them- 
selves far more exposed to questions and criticism than 
hitherto, — questions and criticism uninformed by a real sensp 
of responsibility, such as comes from the prospect of having, 
to assume office in turn. The conception of a responsible 
executive, |Wholly or partially amenable to the elected^ 
councils, was not admitted. Power remained with the Gov-i 
ernment and the, cqunqff?.,\yer'e left witlL no functions "butl 
^ criticis m. ^ ^ * Responsibility which is the savour of popula^ 
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Government was wholly lackinjj in thn>c : it was lell 

that With this rcsponsihiliu^ they must he invt'^ted ; the)’ 
must have real work to do ; ami they must hair real peupk? to 
call thrill t(? account for their doinjj nf it." {3»I. R, paia 

Looked at from another point of view it can he ^Iravn 
that even if the Declaration oi ipiT, had not heen 

'made, important constitutional chaip^es were hound come. 
This point was made clear hy the Ktiil of -the 

illustrious Chairman of the Parliamentary Select C'iunmitfee 
— in the Course of his speech on the second rcjaflin*^ of the 
Government of India Bilk He said -«-*The (Rivernment 

of India was orii^inally formed on the most simple lines 
possible. Its tasks were to preserve order, to afimiiiister 
justicCj and to collect the revenue. It really was an ahsokihdy 
ideal Government after the conception of government of the 
Manchester School Now, on to a Government formed under 
those ideas are gradually loaded all those complexities which 
this post- Victorian generation a.ssociatcs with the duties 
of government This Government of India, so formetl, is 
supposed to fulfil all those multifarious functions of tliC' 
state which modern opinion considers appn)priate to the state, 
and it has to do this at a moment when it is for the first time 
subjected to an incessant fire of acute criticism — a criticism' 
'never ceasing in India, and hrouglit over here and <Itrected 
to the attention of the Press and of Parliament.” Tim result 
of all this is that the centralisation id’ Gt>verniiaent had 
been constantly increasing and 'the' load had become too 
great for the machine^ The moral Lord Selhornedrcw from 
these impressions was *'that the time had come when pro- 
vincial autonomy or something like autonom)^ was af)soliitely 
necessary, that an immense devolution of responsibility from 
the Government of India and from tfie Secretary of State to 
the Provinces was absolutely essential” It was not difficult 
for him to show that such devolution would be possible only 
. if responsibility to the people could he substituted respon- 
sibility to the Government of India or to Secretary of State 
for India. 

Then, again, it should not be forgotten, as Lord Sinha 
pointeciout in his great speech in the 1 louse of Lords, that as a 
the war there had been a great advance in the s£tfus 
privileged through her own fepre- 
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sentatives to take an equal part with the British Duinini*tn< 
Overseas in the Imperial War Conference and also in the 
Peace Conference in Paris, and she had been admitted as an 
original member of the League of Nations. “ThesaevjK'Hcnci's 
had further quickened her sense of national unit)- and develop- 
nient, a sense which had been steadily fostered for m;un' 
years by common allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign, In- 
being amenable to one code of laws, by being taxed by one 
authoi-it)q by being influenced for weal or woe by one sy.stcm 
of administration, and by being urged by like impulse to 
secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. This| 
growing sense of nationality sought expression in the morq 
liberal political institutions which have been established ii| 
other parts of the British Empire.” 

III. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS OF 1919. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the measures of politi- 
cal reform introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
which give effect, with certain modifications to the scheme of 
constitutional reforms recommended in the Montagu-Ghelms- 
ford Report as supplemented by the Report of the South-, 
borough Committees. It provides for the taking of the first 
“substantial Steps” towards the goal of British policy in India 
as defined in the Announcement made in the House of Com- 
mons on the 20th August, 1917. The first part of the 
Preamble to the Act quotes from that Announcement the 
terms in which the goal of British policy was defined viz., "the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 

anTnlegfal part , of Jhe British "■ 

As stated in the Preamble, the Act p rovides for two stages 
which are essential to an advance to waras lhat , g oal 

The gm^naL-deyelopnignt pf„5?lf.:gi3Merjiing institu- . 

tions in Jpdia- 

(2) The giving to the Provinces, concurrently with .such 
’"development, the lar^'st measure pfiodependence 
in^Prpvincml matters of _the,GQy.e]cniment pf India 
which is compatible with the due discharge by 
the latter of its own responsibilities, 
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Tlic Neomcl pani^^niph nf the Preamble, which refers lt> 
increased inrlepeiKlence to the Provinces, embodies the 
policy laid ciown in the -second formula of the 11. C. Report 
’'parai L%i ^^The ih’o\'inces are the domain in which the 
c^arlier steps towards the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government should he taken. Some measure of respon- 
.•‘ilaiity shtaild he given at once, and our aim is to give com- 
plete responsibility as soon as conditions permit This invol- 
ves at once gi\ingthe Provinces the largest measure of in- 
dependence, legislative, administrative, and financial, of the 
Government of India, which Is compatible with the due dis- 
charge the latter of its own responsibilities/’ This formula 
which thu.s links together the two questions of provincial 
independence of the Government of India, and the growth of 
responsible government in the Provinces, is based on a recogni- 
tion of the principle laid down in an earlier paragraph, 
(para. i88) that 'hbi proportion as control by an electorate! 
is admitted, control by su|>erior authority must be simultane-^ 
oiisly relaxed/' 

To understand tlic full significance of these changes, 
one must not merely go through the Act of 1919, but 
through the whole Consolidated Government of India Act 
with the amendments and additions made by the amend- 
‘ing Acts of 1916 and 1919 ( as printed in Part I of this book). 
We shall not deal here with the details of the multifarious 
clianges which are to be found in their proper place in the 
notes under the different sections ; but wc shall try here to 
summarise the broader aspects of the measures of constitution- 
al retorm inaugurated by the Reforms Act of 1919 : — 

(I) The ^alary of the Secretary of State for India, and 
a part of the other expenses of the India Office establisbrnent 
are being paid out of moneys provided by Parliament instead 
of out of tEFfeveriues of India, as heretofore. 

. (II) The Secretary of State in Council has been em- 
powered to make riiTesTeguTating and restricting the exercise 
oriHF^enefar”^ 'o£ 7 'cprip^ 61 \veked' 'm ‘ & Sstffetsry 

d|_^t%e^and iR Secretaiy.cit.5tate .in^CojW underihe 

provisions of the Act, so tSat, as self-governing institutions 
develop in India, control from above, for the exercise of which 
the Secretary of State is answerable to Parliament, may 
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sentatives to take an equal part with the British Domini* m- 
Overseas in the Imperial War Conference and also in (hr 
Peace Conference in Paris, and she had been a<hnittcd an 
original member of the League of Nations, “Thes»e\pcricn.'t's 
had further quickened her sense of national unity and develop- 
ment, a sense which had been steadily fostered for inan\ 
years by common allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign , h)- 
being amenable to one code of laws, by being taxed by one 
authority, by being influenced for weal or woe by one system 
of administration, and by being urged by like impulse to 
secure like rights and to be relieved of like burdens. Thisf 
growing sense of nationality sought expression in the mord 
liberal political institutions which have been established iq 
other parts of the British Empire.” 

III. ‘ 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS OF 1919. 

Let us now take a brief survey of the measures of politi- 
cal reform introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, 
which give effect, with certain modifications to the scheme of 
constitutional reforms recommended in the Montagu-Ghelms- 
ford Report as supplemented by the Report of the South- 
borough Committees. It provides for the taking of the first 
“substantial steps” towai'ds the goal of British policy in India 
as defined in the Announcement made in the House of Com- 
mons on the 20th August, 1917. The first part of the 
Preamble to the Act quotes from that Announcement the 
terms in which the goal of British policy was defined c'fs., “the 
progressive realisaflbn of resjpqnsIHe government in India as 
an^fegril part of JheBritish_E^ ' ' 

As stated in the Preamble, the Act pro videsjor two stages 
which are es.sential to a n adva nce towams'. Tffat go al : — ' 

"“1^(1) The deyeJopm§nLof ,sdf-.gbV£rQm 

tions in 

(2) The giving to the Provinces, concurrentljr, with such 
^evelopmerifj^ the Iar|^st measure dCiodependepce 
iiiProviflcM matters 'of the jigysnuneatofindia 
which is compatible with the due discharge by 
the latter of its own responsibilities. 
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I1ic sccuiici jura’ 4 raph <>i the Pieamhle, which refers to 
ill- ificreascii incicpciulence to the Provinces, embodies the 
jiolicv laid down in tlic .second fcwmula of the I\L Cl Report 
para’ 1%}. *‘TIie Pro\inces are the domain in which the 
taiiicr steps towards the progressih'e realisation of respon- 
sible government should be taken. Some measure of respon- 
^^!hility should he given at once, and our aim is to give com- 
piete respuiisibility as sotai as conditions permit This invol- 
ves at once giving the Provinces the largest measure of in- 
dependence, legislative, administrative, and financial, of the 
(hnernmentof India, which is compatible with the due dis- 
charge the latter of its own responsibilities.’' This formula 
wliich thus links together the two questions of provincial 
independence of the Government of India, and the growth of 
responsible government in the Provinces, is based on a recogni- 
tion of the principle laid down in an earlier paragraph. 
( para. 1 88) that ‘hhi proportion as control by an electorate! 
is admitted, control by superior authority must be simultane-* 
ously relaxed/' 

To understand the full significance of these changes, 
one must not merely go through the Act of 1919, but 
through the whole Consolidated Government of India Act 
with the amendments and additions made by the amend- 
•ing Acts of 1916 and 1919 ( as printed in Part I of this book). 
We shall not deal here with the details of the multifarious 
changes which are to be found in their proper place in the 
notes under the different sections ; but wc shall try here to 
Miinmarise the broader aspects of the measures of constitution- 
al reform inaugurated by the Reforms Act of 1919 : — 

(I) The salary of ^the Secretary of State for India, and 
a part of the otlier expenses of the India Office establishment 
are being paid out of moneys provided by Parliament instead 
of out of tleTevehues of India, as beretofore. 

(I I) The Secretary of State in Council has been em- 

powered to make fufes feguTating and restricting the exercise 
ortSe^genefarpbwers'bC’ COT in the‘' S6<ff^tafy 

b|‘ gta te^and Secmfaiy^’iif! State, in ,CpupcjI iinderthe 

pro^slons of the Act, so tftat, as self-governing institutions 
develop in India, control from above, for the exercise of which 
the Secretary of State is answerable to Parliament, may 
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be gradually relaxed in accordance with a declan^d fH-liVy 
formulated in rules. 


(Ill) 111 pursuance of the liberal policy uiirlerlying 
Reforms an Indian, in the person of !L hi Loici Sinlia, 
for the first time, appointed Parliamentary rnclor-Srrrrlar]^ 
of^ate for India, and the number of Indian meinlicr'^ in slir 
C^hcil of India and their salary were increased 


/ 


(IV) Provision has been made for the creation In- 
Order Jn__ Council of a High Commissioner for India in 
the ^nited , Kingdom. A Government of India communiqm 
dated Simla, the 20th of September, 1920 and an Order in 
Council {printed as Appendix D to Part I of this hook) 
give us the details about this high functionary. 

Lord Crewe’s Committee on the Home Administration 
of Indian Affairs proposed, and the proposal was endor.sed 
by the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee, that the Govern- 
> ment of India should have a special representative of high 
status in London who would eventually take over all work 
hitherto done by the India Office for the Indian Government 
1 which is of an agency as opposed to a political and adminis- 
jtrative character i.e., in which the India Office ordinarily carries 
lout the wishes of the Indian Government without question. 

The furthei developments of the functions and powers 
of the High Commissioner and his gradual approximation to' 
the position of a High Commissioner to the Self-Governin^ 
Dominions will naturally depend upon the changes which mav 
ensue in the relations of the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament. 


It has now been decided by the Government of India 
and His Majesty s Government that the time has come for 
making a beginning in the direction described above bv thf* 
appointment of a High Commissioner and that appointment 

has been created and its general functions and status defined 
by an Order Council approved by His Imperial Majesty he 
King. {See Appendix D to Part / of this book) . ^ . 

The Hi^h ,Comnijs$iQnqr..Kho^ ivill be subordinate m 
th? Government of IiM^^ at 'tike" oStse! 'Iqle ' ufi 

control. ot.Adarg^ea..^^,a^^ 

the accounts .section, connected therewith 

stjjdents bramll. Ha fe 
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Trade C'onimissioner already located in the Cily. When these 
arrangenieiits are in satisfactory working order the Secretary 
of State for fndia will m conjunction with the Gu\einmcnt of 
India decide what further work t)f an agency character, for 
instance, such matters as tlie payment of Iea\ e and pension 
allowances, can be transierred from the India Office to the 
High (fommissiuncr and from what date 

The Order in Council prescribes that the appointment 
of the High Commissionership shall be made by the 
(h)vernor-(jencral of India in Council with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and the Govern- 
ment ot India have nominated as the first holder of the 
appointment Sir William Meyer, G. C h E , K. C\ S. 1. former- 
ly a member of the Governor-General’s executive council 
'f his nomination has been approved by the Secrctar}^ of State 
lor India A Secretary will be attached to the High Com- 
missioner and the first holder of the appointment will be an 
Indian gentleman, name!)^ Mr. J. W. Bhore, O. B. K, h C. S., 
At the outset the officers and clerks will be mainly those 
hitherto employed in the India Office on the work now to be 
taken over but as time goes on the High Commissioner will 
fill up vacancies and provide for new posts which expansion 
of work may involve by independent recruitment under orders 
of the Government of India. 

The High Commissioner entered on his duties on 
the 1st October last 

V. Provision has been made for — 

(^ 2 ) the appointment a Public Services Ooramission 
which is to deal with matters affecting recruit- 
ment and control of the public services in India 
under rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; ^ 

{fy the appointment of an independent Auditor-General 
• wity j statutory position ; 

(c) the appointment of the first of the 'Statutory Com- 
missions which are to survey periodically the 
political situation in India and to investigate the 
of the changes introduced by the Act 
pf .i^|9,,and to j^dvise as to the political future 
b? British Indi£b' 
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This periodical sun*cy oi candittons in Indirt hy < *ini 
missions appointed with the approval of rarliament is a vit*d 
element in the scheme for the gradual tratisfer oi fcsjuoiisibility 
outlined in the M. C. Report, and it has therefore lH«n con- 
sider^ essential to make definite provisio!! in the Act ft>r the 
the appointment of the first: Commissioners ten years froin 
the date of the, passing, , of, the ,Ac,t._(i. el, TCcemW, ifjiiifim 
tEiJ^the prospect of their appointment may he kept stea<!il>^ 
in view and the enquiry which they are to conduct may b; 
recognised from the inception of the Reforms as an important 
factor in the process o^uture development. 

VL There is now no limit to’the number of members <>f 
the Govefn9r-C,en,eral!$ EjfechtjveXoup.cjl ; and only recently 
ah,, eighth r.rosnaber ior,, Industries and Munitions has Ixjen 
added to it ; and thp„crcation,pf a new Department of Ways 
an^Xgmmuhloaiions .(conibining the various dutie.s of Depart- 
ments rSating to internal Transport and Communications 
Embracing Railways, Tramways, Internal Navigation, Ports 
and Docks, Post and Telegraphs, Aviation and Road Traffic 
* ^ including Motor legislation) is foreshadowed in the recent Ke.so- 
■"*’* lution of the Government of India on the Report of the Secre- 
tariat Procedure Committee (vide Gazette of India, September 
i8, ip 20 .) The rules regarding the qualifications of members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council have been made, 
more "elastic ; a High Court pleader of ten years’, standing 
can now become the Daw Member of the Council : at. present 
thVee "ourof efgbJ: niembers^aje.Iiid'iaps. 

VII. Considerable changes of a far-reaching character have 
been effected in the constitution of the Indian Legislature 
which now consists of the Governor-General and two Houses 
— t he Council of State and thS-XegisJati ve. Ass.em bly, both 
of them consisting of members directly representing their 
respective constituencies, the latter being a body sub- 
stantially larger, and of a more representative character 
than, the uni-caraeral Indian Legislative Council ; the'Indiani 
Legislature has^'hus become a truly bi-cameral legislature and! 
has been brought into a line with the Dominion Legislatures.; 
The Council of State has bem constituted from &e com-< 

; meiicement as a .true Secpad'Xh&Psfeer: it,.consists of 6o 
members of whera, Ro^ more 

The Legislative Assembly, .consists. of .^“inembers of 
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whom 103 ckciecl niemters, 26 are nominatcfi officiaiN 
and 15 arc nommatccl non-ofgpiak. The law fixes the hie of 
the (koiicn^of State at/|Tvej'ears and that at' tlie 

l^ut })n'»\icics that the Chaernor- 
(icniLfaljiiay c^ssoT\x"^ either^ at any time* and that 
he“nTay nflspS!ta! ^eifeumkanccs al*^u‘c&teudyli^^^ dthei 
Chamber. The rules of business be obscrveci in tlicse two 
CHamliers of the Indian Legislature are set forth in Appeialix 
A to Part I of this book. 

Under the new nxlme there is likely to arise a new provih*- 
ii(^I pitnotisin^ a healthy emulation among the provinces tt) out- 
(To one another in constructive legislation and impro\ed ad- 
ministration ; but there is also the piol^ablc risk of the nascent 
[fidimi HatiofuiUsjM being supplanted by a more intense and 
vigorous p^ovificiai patriotism, unless the provinces send their 
best representatives to the Indian Legislature so as to make it 
the centre and citadal of the unipv of Indian national life : it is 
tlie Indian Legislature alone — which, by its representative 
character, by its unprejudiced and wade outlook, and 
by its sober and dignified judgment on important issues — 
^ican and should proclaim the unity and sohdaril}' of tlie 
Undian national life and prove to be an exemplar to all 
The local legislatures in India, The electors to the Indian 
I.egislature have a great responsibility in this matter * they 
should bestow their franchise on the best men that the pro- 
vinces can spare : it may happen, however, that some of the 
best provincial reprc'^entatives might seek election to the 
local legislatures rather than to the Indian legislature specialK* 
because the local legislatures offer greater upportunities fur 
the exercise of pow'er and responsibility and have thus all 
the glamour of a parliamentary career.^ The electors should 
however, see that some of the best * men in the provinces 
remain available for representing them in either House of the 
Indian Xegislature. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

VIIL Next we come to the Provinces where the chief 
constitutional changes have been made : those changes may 
be briefly described under the following heads 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION, 

> A. Division of functions between the Provinces and the 
Government of India and relations between the 
Central and Provincial Government. 

B. Constitution of a new form of Ivxecutivc Gnvmii- 

ment in the Provinces and division oi functions 
between the two parts of the new Provincial * 

Government ^ * 

C. Constitution and powers of Provincial Legislature^ 

A. Diclsioii of funciiom between the Prothwen 
and the Gomnmnent of India and relations between 
the Central and Pivomcial Governments : 

The Act of 1919 provides for the making of mles 
for the purpose of cl^^^sitying subjects in relation to the futiC“ 
tions of Government as Central and Provincial subjects. 
This classification, which is on the lines proposed in the 
P^unctions Report, is the basis of the division of functions bet- 
ween the Central Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments. i\uthority in respect of Provincial subjects is to be 
devolved by rules to Provincial Governments and rules also 
provide for the necessary financial arrangements between the 
Central and Provincial Governments, under which certain 
sources of revenue have been definitely allocated To the 
Provinces in accordance with the proposals contained in the* 

M. C. Report (paras. 200-203) and the Meston Committee’s 
Report, and the Provincial Governments are required to / 
contribute to the Ceiitral G-overnment certain annual sums ^ 
which are a first charge on their revenues. 

Provincial subjects represent the special sphere of activity 
allotted to the Provinces, but it is contemplated that, apart 
from the administration of Provincial subjects, the Provincial 
Governments will continue to discharge in their own Provin- 
ces many duties on behalf of the Central Government in 
relation to Central subjects, ?>., subjects which are to wemain 
under the full control of the Central Government, such as 
the administration . of customs and shipping-* Jawsf" and 
the collection of income-tax. IjheA^sJ^^ 

, agency pf the Provincial Governments, and tKHr 
functions in relation to Provincial subjects is stated in the 
Ininctions Report (para 12). In the case of Provincial 
subjects authority is, with certain quajtficatioas, de^niteh'’ 
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committed to Provincial Governments ; in the case of Central 
subjects their agency is employed merely as .a matter of 
convenience, and it is, therefore, always open to the Central 
Government to cease to employ such agency, and itself to 
undertake the entire work of administration through its own 
officials. The position with regard to the agency functions” 
of Provincial Governments is defined by rules providing for 
use by the Government of India of the agency of Local 
Governments in relation to Central subjects in so far as it 
may be found convenient to use such agency. 

With regard to the control to be 'exercised by the Gover- 
nor'General in Council over the administration of Provincial 
subjects, it is provided that in relation to transferred subjects 
ie., those Provincial subjects which are transferred to the 
charge of Ministers, the general powers of control vested in 
tfie Governor-General in Council shall be exercised only for 
the purposes specified in rules (Functions Report, paras 
1 6, 17 and 22). The purposes for which it is proposed in thef ^ 
Imnctions Report that the Government of India shall retain 4 
power to exercise control in relation to transferred subjects | 
are two, namely : — safeguard, the administration of aJI- | 
India (or Central) subjects : (2) tQ decide questions arising; jDet- | 
ween two or more Provinces, failing agreement between tlae Pro^^ h 
viiTces"'coricerned. The Act of 1919 contains no express pro- 
vision as to the control of the Governor-General in Council over 
the Provincial Governments in relation to reserved subjects, 
that is, those Provincial subjects which remain in charge of the 
official part of the Government (the ‘‘Governor in Council”), but 
sec. 1 9 A of the Consolidated Act enables the Secretary of State 
in Qpuncil by rules to regulate and restrict the exercise of tlie 
hitherto existing wide powers of control vested in the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of State in Council “in such manner 
as may appear necessary or expedient in order to give effect to 
the purposes of this Act” ; this section will therefore inciden- 
tally cover the making of rules regulating the control to be 
e-xercised in future by the Government of India over Provin- 
cial Governments in relation to reserved subjects (Functions 
Report, paras 18-22). A distinction must be drawn between 
the administrative control exercised by the Governor- 
General in Council, and the control of Provincial legislation 
vested in the Governor-General whose assent is required to 
Provincial Bills, and whose previous sanction is required to 
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certain classes of Provincial Bills. Thi.s quc-Stion nl runtrr»! 
over Provincial legi.slation is referred to Ixrlow. 

It is important to note that, though the Act pnnddcs for 
a division of functions between the Central Govcrnm'ent am! 
/ Provincial Governments similar to that which is t<f be found 
' in Federal Constitutions, it is not contemplated tha| rpie.stions 
as'to the dividing line between the spheres of the Centra! and 
Provincial authorities shall be the subject of legal decLsion in 
thwCourts (M. C. Report paras 212, 239). Provision is made 
for the making of rules providing for the settlement uf 
doubts as to whether “any matter does or does not belong to 
a Provincial subject,” and the intention is that the Rules to 
be framed shall provide for such doubts being decided by 
administrative authority, i. e., by the Governor-General in\ 
Council subject to the control of the Secretary of State who.set 
duty ft will be to check any tendSicy”' bn the part of the! 
Central Government to take too restrictive a view as to the! 
subjects included in the Provincial sphere., 

B. Constitution of a imo form of JExeonliro 
Government in the Provinces and division of functions 
between the two parts of the new Provincial Govern- 
ments : 

The Announcement of 20th Augu.st 1917 was based on thf; 
j principle that the goal of responsible government is to Ire 
I* reached by a gradual transfer of responsibility to repre.senta- 
\ tives of the people. A new type of Executive Government 
has been created for the Provinces for the purpose of enabling 
effect to be given to this plan of gradual transfer of res- 
ponsibility. The new Provincial Governments are of a com- 
posite character, and contain both an official and a non- 
official ,01- popular, elenapot. On the official side they 
are modelled on the hitherto existing Governments of the 
Presidencies which have had, “ Council Government. ” 
7^Under this system the Government .'"is carried onj'ijy'.a- 
Governor assisted, by an "Ex, ecutiyp.’, Council, and official 
aejs are performed in the name of the “Governor-in- 
Cojancil.” On the popular side the new Governments consist 
of the Governor and of Miriisfers who are elected members of 
the Legislative Council appointed by the Governor. For the 
purpose of allotting fo' each sectibn of this dual government 
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it-s own sphei'e of duty the work of the Provincial Government 
has been divided into two parts : certain subjects, called 
“transferred .subjects,” are to be administered by the Governor 
acting with the Minister in charge of the subject, while other 
subjects, called “reserved subjects,” remain in charge of the 
Governor in Council. Each side thus has its own share in the 
conduct of the government of the Province, and the respec- 
tive shares are defined in such a way as to fix on each section 
responsibility for its own work, while co-ordination is to be 
achieved by the influence of the Governor, who will be asso- 
ciated with both sections of the Government, and will have 
po\vef to summon meetings of his Executive Council and his 
Ministers for the purpose of joint deliberation whenever he 
sees fit to do so. P'uture progress will be made by the trans- 
fer of further portions of the field of administration from the 
official to the non-official section of the Government after 
periodical surveys of existing conditions by Statutory Com- 
missions appointed by Parliament. These are the. essential 
features of the plan on which, according to the proposals of 
the M. C. Report, the development of responsible government 
in the Provinces is to depend. The criticisms to which this 
plan has been subjected are reviewed in the Government^ of 
India's First Reforms Despatch of the 5th Maich, 1919? which 
^Iso refers to an alternative scheme for a unitary government 
which was put forward by the heads of five_ Provinces.’' 
This alternative scheme provided .for an Executive .Council 
which \Yas to consist of an equal number of officials and 
hoh-officials, the latter being selected from elected members 
of the Legislative Council ; there_was to be no division of sub- 
iect.s", and no^istinction within the council between the functioiis 
of official and non-official members. The Government of India 
have made a careful examination of this alternative scheme. 
They point out that it admittedly does not enable responsi- 
bility for any act of government to be fixed on any member 
of the Executive, and that, while claiming to be a unitary 
’ form of governihent, it.is Ppen to the objection that ip. tact 

it involves a disguised dualism, .which, owing to the 
mahciates of the official and non-official members, will, m 
the absence of any division of functions, almost inevitably 
involve them in conflict over the whole range of “ejr. dutip^ 
In the Minute by H. E. Lord Chelmsford appended to the 
Despatch, stress is laid on the failure of this alternative 
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scheme to give effect to the basic principle ol flic gnnhial 
transfer of responsibility. Reference shoiiki be inacie t<i 
Despatch and the accompanying papers for a full statoinciti 
of the points in Issue. The position maj' be .siinTniariscd 
as follows : — 

While the scheme for dyarchy or a dualised form ot 
Government in the provinces had been a target for much critir 
cisrn, no alternative plan had been put forward which 
was consistent with the Announcement of the 20th August in 
pmviding for the gradnal transfer of responsibilityj and thus 
ehaBImg advanc^ to be made step by step to the ultimate goal 
The alternative"" plans suggested whi'ch attempted to eliminate 
/ dualism were subject to two fatal ’defects : — ' i) at the outset 
they gave no such responsibility to the non-official element in 
tKo "Government as would be recognisable by the Councils or 
! their electorates^ and no certainty of control to the Councils 
J over any functions of Government ; and (2) th^ provided no 
means whereby such msponsibility and control could be ul- 
timately secured except by a sudden change from official to 
pqpula.r government wh ich would take effect simultaneous!}^ 
witfi respect to allpfovincial functions. The scheme of the 
M. C. Report embodied in the Act does give immediate res- 
ponsibility to the Ministers who represent the popular -element 
in the Legislative Councils in respect of some departments 
of the administration, though as long as there is a division of 
functions between an official and a non-official section, such 
responsibilit}^ cannot be complete ; at the same time by bring- 
ing the Ministers into touch, both at joint meetings and in the 
discharge of their own duties, with the work of theTeserved 
departments, it gradually familiarise^them with the needs of 
those departments and considerations affecting their adminis- 
tration, and thus prepares the way for the assumption b)* 
Ministers of further responsibility by degrees as additional 
subjects are transferred, until the ultimate goal of complete 
responsibility has been attained. 

Eight Provinces to which the new form of Government will 
apply Sec. 3 of the Act of 1919 provides that the following 
shall be the Provinces to which the new form of provincial 
government, as outlined above, is to apply : — 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay The three Presidencies 

hitherto goverened by 
^^^overnors in Council 
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{i.e. by Governors assist- 
ed by Executive Coun- 
cils). 

Riltar and Orissa ••• ... Hitherto governed by a 

Lieutenant-Governor in 
' Council a Lieutenant- 

* Governor assisted by an 

Executive Council.) Hither 

United Provinces, Punjab ... to governed by Lieute- 
nant-Governors. Hitherto 

Central Provinces, x^ssam ... governed by Chief Com- 
missioners. 

These eight Provinces, which are referred to as “Governors’ 
Provinces,” are governed under the dual system of Govern- 
ment. Each Province has a Governor, who is advised in 
fefatfon to some of the functions of Government (those 
relating to reserved subjects) by an Executive Council, and 
and in relation to other functions (those relating to transferred 
subjects) by Ministers. 

The new form ot provincial government is not applied to 
Burma^ which, for reasons indicated in the M. C. Report 
(paraf I98), requires separate treatment. Burma will, however, 

• come within the scope of the devolution provisions of the 
Act except in so far as such provisions are dependent on the 
institution of the new form of provincial government. 

Constitution of Executive Councils .— Executive 
Councils have been constituted similarly to the hitherto 
existing Executive Councils in the Presidencies. Section 
47 of the Act of 1915 provided that members of a 
Gov^mpr’s Executive Council were to be appointed , by 
H[is Majesty by Warrant, and were to be of such numh^r, 
no!"jex:ceeclmg four, as the Secretary oi Statp in. Council 
directed and that two at least of such members..mu^t be 
“persons Wito. at the time of their appointment had been^/or 
at leastl2*^ars in the service of the Crown in Indl^.*’ tJnder 
tliF* hitherto existing system the Executive Councils in the 
three Presidencies consisted normally of three members, of 
whom two were members of the Indian Civil Service and the 
third was an Indian. Sec. 5 of the Act of 1919 provides .fhat 
the requirement as to ""previous service under the Crown in 
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India is henceforth to apply only to ong, of the inciiihciN^ ni 
a Governor’s Executive Council, and also repeals a pnnision, 
which has become obsolete, that the Commanderdii-C 
while resident in the capital of a Presidency, is tcniponirjly 
added to the Executive , Council of that Pi*esidcnc}c^ 'fhc* 
maximum number of members of an Executive^ C’nuiicil 
remains at the hitherto existing figure, foiin The i\ 
Report proposed that under the new system the Guvemur'h 
Executive Council should consist of two members niiiy 
(para. 218), of whom one was in practice to be a Kiiro- 
pean^gualined by long official experience and the other an 
Indian. It was also proposed (para. 220) that the Govcrii«‘r 
sKould be entitled to appoint one or two additional mem her'' 
to the Council as Members without portfolio for the purpose 
of consultation and advice. This proposal met with much 
criticism, and, in view of the difficulties which its adop- 
tion involved {G. I First Reforms Despatch pant. j/X Ipui 
hgegu .abmdoxi^d- But, as the maximum^ number of lour 
remains, it will be open to the Secretary of State to sanction 
larger Councils than those proposed in the M. C. Report, and 
there will be nothing to debar him from advising the appoint- 
ment of more than one official member if he sees fit to do so. 
It has been considered undesirable to include in the Act any 
provision for racial’ qualification, and the suggestion made b}q 
the Government of India that one seat should be reserved by" 

I statute for an Indian has, therefore, not been adopted ; 
but it is contemplated that in any event Executiye Councils 
will continue to include at Jeast Jong Indian . member^ and 
that, if a second European member is added, there Will also 
be a second Indtah member. 

Ministers. — Provision is made by sec. 52 of the Consolidated 
Act for the appointment of Ministers to administer transferred 
subjects. Such Ministers mu st not be offirialg; ^ and will hold 
office ^during the Governor’s pleasure, and not for the 
jifetime of the Legislative Council, as originally proposed 
ip the , Report. This alteration, coupled with the 

power whkh the Councils have over the supply for transferred 
subjects, TiTvoIve^ making the Ministers; ffbihr the start 
directly responsible to the Legislative^ Councils! ]\Jinisters’ 
salaries will be voted by ' the” Legistativi " Cbuncils. A 
Minister must , be, at the time of appointment, qr become 
within six months after appointment, an elected member of the 
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1(3Cr 1 Icgislciturc. This clause is modelled on corresponding 
provisions contained in Dominion constitutions (Australian 
Commonwealth Act, 1915, S & 6 Geo. V, c. 61, sec. 64, 
South -Africa Act, 1909, 9 Edw. VH, c. 9, sec. 14), 
The following rule is laid down for the purpose oi 
governing the relation^' between the Governor and a Minis- 
IpOr 'dn relation to a transferred subject the Governor 
shall be guided by the advice of his Ministers unless, he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion in which 
case he may require action to be taken othervnse than in 
accordance with that advice.”) This rule is in accordance 
with the proposals contained iii para. 219 of the M. C. Report. 
Provision may be made by rules for the temporary adminis- 
tration of a transferred subject in cases of emergency when, 
owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge of the 
subject (Functions Report, 60-63). Some provision for such 
cases is required in order to enable necessary action tp be 
taken in a transferred department at a time of political crisis, 
and to guard against the possibility of the work of administra- 
tion being brought to a standstill. 

Division of Provincial subjects, — Sec. 45 A of the Consoli- 
dated Act provides for the making of rules for the transfer 
of some Provincial subjects to the administration of the 
Governor acting with the Minister in charge of the subjects, 
l^rovincial subjects other than transferred subjects, which 
are referred to as ‘‘reserved subjects,’' remain Jn„ph^rge 
of the Governor in Council^^ It should be noted that the 
Governor in Council, in addition to being responsible for 
reserved subjects, is also normally responsible for the work 
which falls upon a local Government as the Agent of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council in relation to Central subjects. Rules 
may also be made for the settlement of doubts as to whether 
any matter does or does not belong to a transferred subject, 
and for the treatment of matters which affect both a trans- 
ferred subject and a subject which ip not transferred. It is 
contemplated that under this provision the^ Governor^ will ^ be 
empowered himself to settle any qucslI6n'''pf Sisp^^ 
jurisdiction as between the A wo^ sections of. the Pro vinc ial 
(^wSiimeji^^ ' in accordance with the proposal of tFemT C. 
ReporTXpara^ 239) As for the treatment of matters 
which affect both transferred subjects and subjects which 
are not transferred, reference may be made to paragraphs 
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60-63 Functions Report, in which it is propo>C(l that tin* 

Gov’ernor shall in certain cases submit questions tor joint cnn- 
sideratioii by both sections of his Government, and shall, in 
case of disagreement, himself be responsible for making the 
I decision. Where a subject has been transferred it is provided 
■/ I that fhe transfer cannot revoked or suspended except with 
1 the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. , 

Financial arrangements. — Rules may also be made i»)r 
the allocation of provincial funds for the purpose uf the 
administration of transferred subject.s. The propo.sals 
contained in the M. C. Report (paras. 255-257'! are to the 
effect that the revenue from reserved and transferred 
subjects shall be thrown into a common 'pool from which 
the two halves of the Government will draw funds for their 
respective requirements. The amount which eapfa is to 
draw is to be settled" annually by the E.xecutive Govern- 
ment as a whole, the Governor being the deciding authority 
where the Executive Council and Ministers fail to agree. 

' “The first charge on Proviheial revenues will be the contri- 
' bution to the Government of India ; an 4 , after that the sup- 
ply for the reserved subjects will have "’priority. The alloca- 
tion of supply for the transferred subjects will be decided by 
the Ministers. If th^'revenne is insufficient for their needs, 
the question of new taxation will be decided by the Governor 
and the Ministers” (M. C. Report, para. 356). * 

These proposals were criticised by the Government of India 
in- its Despatch of 5tK MarchTlt^Q “in ^TcIT'a for ^bat 

is called the “separate pur§e” qpdef.whicl/each section 

of thejt*rovincial Gpyernment wjll jiaye ajep^arep^ 
Pl’S&Isastj.ons .drawing" ' on""a loin t ’purser.' w^. ..put' forward 
(Despatch, paras, 64-73). 

The terms in which the power of making rules as to allo- 
cation of provincial funds is proposed to be conferred leave 
open the question as to whether provincial finance is to be on 
the basis of one joint pprse or of two separate purses. 

0 . Coiistitntion mid powers of J^rocmcial Letfis- 
latiires. 

Changes m the constitution of Provincial Legislative Councils. 
— The hitherto existing provisions with regard to the composi- 
tion of Provincial I.egislalive Councils were contained in sec- 
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tions 73 to 76 of the Act of 1915 , these provisions did not fix 
the proportion of elected members, but elected and nominated 
members were dealt with together, and it was laid down that of 
the total membership of the Councils at least half in the case’ 
of the Presidencies and at least one-third in the case of other 
Pi'ovinces should be non-^official membeis. Sec. 7 of the Act 
of 1919 and the First Schedule to it provide for the composi- 
tion of the enlarged Legislative Councils. 

The aggregate number of members of any Council may be 
increased by rule provided that the proportions of different 
clashes of members are maintained so that at least 70'' per 
cent of the members of any Council must be elected members, 
and not more than 20 per cent, may be official members. All 
provisions with regard to' elections, including qualifications of 
voters, are left to be made by rule. Provision has also beenl 
made for prorogation and other matters affecting meetings of at 
Council and for enabling a Governor to dissolve his Council, bu| , ; 
requiring the Governor, where a Council has been dissolved! '''' 
to appoint a date for its next session not more than six 
months from the date of dissolution. 

Legislative potvers of Provincial Legislative Councils . — The 
legislative powers of the new Councils are dealt with in sec. 10 
of the Act of 1919. This section represents sec. 79 of the Act 
pf 1915 as revised on the lines recommended in the Functions 
Report (paras, 28-35). important object of the revision 

has been to limit the number of cases in which previous 
sanction of tlie Governor-General is required to Provincial 
Bilfs, and at th^same time to make the statutory list of such 
cages .complete, so as to avoid continuance of the hitherto 
prevalent practice whereby Bills not included in such list 
had to be submitted for previous sanction under “executive 
order.” It will be observed that the section confers general 
powers of legislation 01? 'the .local legislature oL a proyince 
s ubject to the requirement of the Governor-General’s previQjyg , 
sanction In the case of certain classes of Prpvinc.al Bills. 
Absence of previous sanction cannot, however, be made a 
ground for attacking the validity of a Bill which has received 
the’“*^sent of the’. Goyomor-General. This arrangement 
rehdefFpossible a distribution of legislative power between 
the Indian Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures 
without subjecting the validity of Provincial Acts to challenge 
in the Courts on the ground that such Acts involve an 
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invasion of the sphere of the Indian I.egislatiire. i\s regards 
the Indian Legislature no formal limitation has been made of 
the general powers _ of legislation conferred bv sec. 65 of tlie 
Act of 191 Sj but it is contemplated that the Indian Legisia- 
ture_ will abstain from legislating on Provincial suhject.s 
except where those subjects are declared b}- the Rules of 
Classification to be subject to Indian Legislation (Inmctions 
Report 33). 

Business and procedure in Legislative Councils. — Sec. 1 1 of 
of the Act of 1919 deals with business and procedure in a 
Governor’s Legislative Council, ie., a Legislative Council in a 
Governor’s province. In addition to providing that there 
shall be fr^iedom^ of speech in these Councils, so that mem- 
bers shall not be liable for proceedings in respect of speeches 
made in th% Councils, and enabling rules and standing orders 
to be inade regulating the course of business, the .section 

..control tj^.Jaeuexer.cjsed by .tlie 

■'“•'The Local Governments are henceforth empowered 
to submit their annual appropriation proposals for the 
Councils assent in the form of demands for grant.s. It is 
contemplated that the provincial estimates comprising the 
expenditure required both for reserved and toansferred 
-subjects will be presented as a whole, but that the Governor 
in Council will be responsible for the estimates in .so far a.^ 
they relate to reserved subjects, and the^. Governor and 
Ministers in so far as they relate to transferred^ subjects lii 
the case of resolutions relating to a'Vesefved subject if the 
Council refuses its assent, the Governor in Council will never 
toeless, have powr to incur the expenditure involved if the 
Governor certifies that such expenditure is essential to the dis- 
I charge of his responsibility for the s^ject concerned, to the 
i case of resotoions relating to transmred subjects the aUnt 
of the Council will be necessary^ but the Governor is entrust- 
I ed with power, in cases of emergency, to authorise expenditure 
f which IS, in his opinion, necessary for the safety or tranauillitv 
I of the Province, or for the carrying on of the administration 
of any department. By the exercise of this reserve power 
the Governor will be able to provide funds for any unforeseen 
emergency, and also in the last resort to fiijysaLthe tempo- 
rary ^losing down of a transferi-ed, dppactwent owing to 'refu 
sal, of ..supplies. Provision is made for declaring by fe'that 
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certain expenditure, which includes the Provincial contribu- 
tions to the Central Government, is a permanent charge on 
the Provincial revenues, and Local Governments will not be 
required to include proposals for such expenditure in the 
resolutions submitted to the Councils. In accordance with the 
principle of British parliamentary practice, which requires 
that every grant of money for the public service shall be bas- 
ed on the request or recommendation of the Crown, and with 
the precedents contained in Dominion constitutions (Austra- 
lian Comnionwealth Act, 1915, section 56, South Africa 
Act 1909, section 62), it is laid down that no proposal for the 
appropriation of the Provincial revenues, or for the increase of 
any expenditure proposed to be authorised ,by a resolution, 
shall be made except on the recommendation of the Governor. 
This provision will debar private members frc^m moving 
amendments which would have the effect of increasing the 
amount of any proposed appropriation. The Rules of Business 
to be observed in Governor’s Legislative Councils are set forth 
in Appendix B to Part I. of this book. 

V. 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE REFORMS* 

IX. The members of both the Indian and Provincial legis- 
latures have been granted the^pjrrilege^.of^ireedcuii^^p 
which is a valued privilege in the legislature of ev^fy civilized 
country. The meaning of the phrase ‘‘freedom of speech” is 
that for any speech or debate in the legislature its members 
are not to be questioned in any other place. This means that 
only the House itself can call a member to account for w^hat 
he says in the House, and that he is not subject to any 
prosecution for libel or’^nder before the Courts for what he 
says in the House to which he belongs or in its committees, ^ 
or for the official publication of what he says. As Prof 
Burgess says — “The fullest and most complete ventilation of 
every plan, object and purpose is necessary to wise and 
beneficial legislation. This could never be secured if the 
members should be held under the restraints imposed by^ the 
law of slander and libel upon private character. There is no 
doubt that this privilege may be grossly abused, since ^ every 

word used in debate, and frequently something more is now 

« 
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reported to the public ; but the danger to the genera! ^welfare 
from its curtailment is far greater than to individuak from its 
exercise.” 

X. The vexed question of Women*s Suffrage has been kit 
to the local legislature for decision. During the course of the 
dSBales on the Government of India Bill in the House of 
Commons an amendment was moved that, in framing rules 
regarding elections to Governors^ Legislative Councils, there 
should be no discrimination of sex as regards the right to 
vote. In moving this amendment Major Hills, M. P. made the 
following, among other, remarks — * 

“In the minds of a good many Members, I think, there 
must be a feeling of pride that we should ask them to grant 
Indian women this gift of the vote which European women 
have won after a very long struggle. In view of the long 
constitutional history of our country and our long training in 
representative government, it seems, perhaps, strange to some 
members that Indian women should at the very beginning of 
this great experiment be given the vote, whereas English 
and Scottish women have had to wait many centuries to get 
it ^ So far as Indian opinion goes, it is quite 

' unanimously in favour of the grant of the vote to womep 
‘ ^ I come to what I believe is the real objection in the 

minds of most Members to this proposal. That is this idea — 
that the franchise is totally foreign and repugnant to the' 
social and religious feelings of the community. On that, again, 

I would ask the Committee to observe one or two things. In 
the first place , we have made very great inroads by this Bill 
on the social structure of India. We have enfranchised the 
lower castes * ^ * Surely what we have done in enfran- 

chising the men of the lower castes is a far bigger shock to 
conservative opinion in India than the enfranchisement of 
women of their own caste ?' * * ^ Any one who 

upon pictures of Indian history will find that he frequently 
comes across gallant figures— women leading their armies in 
battle, ruling their countries wisely and presiding over their 
councils in peace. * * In the Report of the Joint 
Committee it is laid down that this question goes so deeply 
into the social life of India that we sitting here ought not to 
decide it, but should leave it to the Councils when they are 
formed. * * m I would far rather it were settled here 
than it should be made a weapon in party warfare, because it 
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is a very difficult question.” Major Hills’s motion was, how- 
ever, defeated by an overwhelming majority of' votes. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Joint Select: 
Committee, therefore, the question has been left to be settled by 
resolution by the newly elected legislative councils in thei 
several Governors’ Provinces. They^ have instructed the 
Government of India to make rules, so that if a Legislative 
Council so voted, women might be placed upon the register 
of voters in that province. “It seems to them (the Joint 
Select Committee) to go. deep into the social system and 
susceptibilities of India, and therefore, to be a question which 
can only, with any prudence, be settled in accordance with the 
wishes of Indians themselves as constitutionally expressed.” 

XL The provision for the appointment of Council Secre- ^ 
taries from among the members of the Indian Legislative i 
Assembly and of the Governors’ Legislative Councils ] 
marks a new departure in Indian constitutional practice : j 
it allows of the selection of members of the legislature who 
will be able to undertake duties similar to those of the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretaries in Great Britain. The Governor- 
General may, at his discretion, appoint, from among members 
— elected or nominated, official or ?ion-official — of the 
Legislatjve Assembly, Council Secretaries whose salaries 
are to be voted by the Indian Legislature, who are to hold 
officd during the Governor-GeneraFs pleasure and discharge 
such duties in assisting the members of his Executive Council 
as he may assign to them. In the case of the Governors’ 
Legislative Councils the Council Secretaries are to be 
chosen from among the non-official members— elected or 
nominated— and they are to be appointed to assist both 
executive councillors and ministers : there is no statutory 
limit to the number of such Council Secretaries ; apparently, 
however, one Council Secretary will be attached to each 
counciHor and n^iniste^^^ Their salaries are to be voted by 
tfie legislature and they will, therefore, be, like the ministers, 
responsible to the Legislative Council. 

XI L Lastly, we should reXeriQjhe,leMifyins:-P£^ 

the Governor- General and^ the Governors. Both the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors have been giyen^th^ jieg^tTO 
“ power o f certificate” to proven t^the, passage of a law afeting 
th^^Kty’ or tranquillity of British India or of the prpyi|gces 
or^i^TpaYIXh^^ They 'have also been given the positive 
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ipower of securing tho passage ot any law which I hey fk*cm 
;essential for the safety, tranquillity or iiileresl> of British 
; India, the Provinces or any part thcref>f. So iotig as the 
I Governor-General in Council or the Governor in Council 
; remains responsible to Parliament, they must neccssaril}^ lx; 
farmed with this power to secure legislation which is rccjiiired 
for the due discharge of their responsibilities, 

¥ 1 . 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

One remarkable fact emerges from a study of the ah we 
summary of the constitutional changes introduced by the Act 
of 1919 that it has been the constant endeavour of the 
framers of the Act so to amend and add to the Government of 
India Act, 1915-16, as to bring it into a line with the constitu- 
tions of the Self-Governing Colonies, but specially, with that of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. Reading the Act and the 
connected documents between the lines one can easil}'’ discern 
a constant endeavour on the part of the august authors of the 
Reforms Scheme to raise India to the Dominion status : 
and it has been our endeavour to point out in the course of 
the annotations how far and to what extent the new constitu- 
tion of British India agrees with, or differs from, the constitu- 
tions of the great Self-Governing Colonies. 

A few other important features of the Constitutional 
Reforms of 1919 require prominent notice here, 

(a) The first thing that strikes the reader is the wide 
rule-making-power conferred bj; the A(*„ whkh. outUnST the 
main features of the constitutional changes to be wor^^out 
in detail in the form of rules. This" plan has ’’bee^ri’ la^ed 
again and again iri legislation with reference to the Govern 
ment of India. It is the only plan which secures elasticit 
and an Act of reasonable dimensions, not overloaded with' 
details. Any attempt to regulate votecs’ qualifications and 
the details of election by statute would involve very lone and 
complicated provisions which, once incorporated in th 
statute, could not, in the ordinary course, be amended excent 
by the slow and difficult process of further Ie<^isIation It 
piust, moreover, be recognised that the .^ot provides for' the 
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introduction of new constitutional forms expressly devised 
to fit the condition^ of a transitional staple. Elasticity is 
therefore essential, so as to admit of detailed arrangements 
being worked out in the light of experience on the basis of 
the general scheme outlined in the statute. The process of 
development would be seriously embarrassed if the whole 
system were made rigid at the start : it is also necessary 
to bear in mind that on some important matters different pro- 
visions will be required in different Provinces to suit different 
circumstances. 

(d) We should note that under the Reforms scheme, I* 
where the Indian Legislature and the Government of India 
agree in any matter of purely Indian interest the Secretary of 
State will not ordinarily interfere and use his power of control | 
and veto. Not only is the controI W the Secretary of State to I 
be relaxed in this respect but the Parliamentary Joint Select/ 
Committee * has gone further and has recommended that! 
India should be left free to make laws regulating her fiscar 
arrangements. The following remarks of that Committee 
open a newer and brighter chapter in the history of India 
as an integral part of the British Empire — 

‘‘Nothing is more likely to endanger the good re!ations| 
between India and Great Britain than the belief that India’s' 
fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the.^ 
Trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the momenti 
there can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for 
it in the future is equally clear. India’s position in the 
Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation between 
‘ India and the rest of the Empire but negotiation without the 
power to ligislate is likely to remain ineffective. A satis- 
; factory solution of the question can only be guaranteed by 
the grant of liberty to the Government of India to devise 
^Those tariff airangements which seem best fitted to India’s | 
needs as an integral portion of the British Empire ^ ^ It is 
quite clear that she should have the same liberty to consider 
her interest as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and South Africa. In the^ opinion of the Committee, there- 
fore, the Secretary of State should, as far as possible, avoid 
interference on the subject when the Government of India and 

f its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that this 
intervention, when it does take place, should be h‘mited to 
ss^feguarding the internatiopal ^pl)ligations of the Empire or 
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any fi.scal arrangement within the Empire ht which His 
Majesty’s Government is a party.” Speaking in the House 
of Lords on the Government of India Bill on Dec. i 1919, 
Earl Curzon referred to this recommendation of Joint 
Committee in the following terms — 

“For the first time a responsible and repre-sentativc 
British Committee, charged with shaping a government for 
India, have conceded to India almost absolute freedom of 
fiscal policy. They have laid down the proposition ami the - 
principle that she ought to be free to exercise, in respect of her! 
tariffs, and so on, the same degree of liberty as is enjoyed by! 
the great Dominions of the Crown. This is a change so 
fundamental and fraught with such stupendous consequence,s 
that I am amazed at the little attention which it has attracted 
in this country. «» * It is a starting point to a 

future career in the growth of self-governing institutions in 
India the importance of which cannot be exagger^ed. I am 
the last to complain of it, because, in all the controversies 
about Cotton Duties, and so on, I have always fought the 
battles of India. Therefore I am delighted to see my views 
and my theories prevail”. (P. Z>. If. L., Dec. 12, igig.) 

(z) Amidst all the multifarious changes, there stands out, 
in resplendent prominence, the great innovation Of the intro-’ 
duction of partial responsiblegoyernment in the Provinces 
The illustrious authors of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report' 
understand Re.sponsible Government to mean “first that 
the members of the executive government ShOhld be respon- 
sible to, because capable of being changed their consti- 
tuents ; and, secondly that these constituents, should qxercise 
their power through the agency of their representatives in 
the assembly. Xfeom.-twS.. conditions itoplj/Jn, ,fheff"'ghth- 
pleteness that there exjst constituencies based oh a hrSachisB 
^ broad enough to represent the , interestT' of ''the 
population, and capable of exercising an 'intenigentchS, 
in the selection of their repre.sentatiyes ; ahiT secondarily tliS 
, if is recognised as a constitutionaT practice that the executive™ 
; Government retains office only so long as it commands the* 

. support of a majority in the , ass'enjlblyl:!, ‘Ttlihs to be' borne ! 
in mind” said the Marquess of Crewe in the course of his 
remarks on the Government of India Bill, -‘that the possibilitw ' 
of responsible government in any country hinges not on 
the existence of a limited number of competent nnd eloquent 
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.<?tatesraen or politician.^, but upon the existence of a solid 
and reasonably well-informed electorate.’' An educated and 
vigilant electorate, organised political parties with well- 
thought-out programmes, and a vigorous piess are essential 
to the sound working of a .system of Responsible Government. 

W’e cannot better conclude this brief Introduction than 
bj’ quoting the following memorable words from H. I. M. the 
King-Emperor’s Proclamation of December 23, 1919 — 

“The path will not be easy and in marching 
towards the goal there will be need of perse- 
verance and of mutual forbearance between 
all sections and races of my people in India. 
I am confident that those high qualities wiil 
be forthcoming. I rely on the new popular 
assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of 
those whom they represent and not to forget 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet be 
admitted to the franchise. I rely on the leaders 
of the people, the Ministers of the future, to 
face responsibility and endure to sacrifice 
much for the common interest, remembering 
that true patriotism transcends party and 
communal boundaries and while retaining the 
confidence of the legislatures, to coroperate 
with my oflBcers for the common good in sink- 
ing unessential differences and in maintaining 
the essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely on my oflicers 
to respect their new colleagues and to work 
with them in harmony and kindliness ; to assist 
nithe people and their representatives in an 
,'l orderly advance towards free institutions : 

and to find in these new tasks a fresh oppor- 
'I tunity to fulfil as in the past their highest 
^purpose of faithful service to my people.” 

Never have we found such a wealth of political wisdom con- 
centrated in so few words : these inspiring words coming 
straight from the Royal heart embody the very quintessence 
of political wisdom and they should be .inscribed in letters of 
gold on the portals of all legislative Chambers in India. 
Officials and non-officials. Ministers and Councillors, electorates 
and partie.s, Hindus and Mahomedans — all should constantly 
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remember these royal words and so shape their actions and 
policies that, in H. L M, the Kinu-Empeu^i’s words, 
“under the guidance of Almighty God India iiia\' hr led 
to greater prosperity and contentment and iiiaygnm to 
fulness of political freedom.’' . 
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The Indian Constitution. 

PART I 

THE ANNOTATED 

Government of India Act/ 

Whereas^ it is the declared policy® of Parlia- 
ment'* to provide for the increasing association® of 
Indians® in every branch of Indian 

Preatnble, I9i9» 

administration,’’ and for the gradual 
development® of self-governing institutions,® with a 
view to the progressive realisation*® of responsible 
government** in British India*® as an integral part*® 
of the empire*^ : 

And whereas progress*® in giving effect to this 
policy*® can only he achieved by successive stages*’’, 
and it is expedient that substantial steps*® in this 
direction should noAV be taken : 

And whereas the time and manner*® of each 
advance can be determined only Ijy Parliament, upon 
whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples®® : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters®* must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those®® on whom new opportunities of service®® 
will be conferred, and by the extent to which it is 
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found that confidence can be reposed in their M*n^(> 
of responsibilityf^ : 

xlnd Avhereas concurrently'^^ with the t-’radual 
development^® of self-governing institutions"' in tht' 
Provinces of India^® it te expedient to give to those 
Provinces in provincial matters^ the larg(?st nit>asun‘ 
of independence®® of the Government of india®h 
which is compatible with the due dischargt*. by the 
latter of its own responsibilities®® : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King's most 
Excellent Majesty®®, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal®^, and 
Commons®®, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and. by the authority of the same®®, as follows : — 

§ 1- “ Government of India Act.” 

The pimcipal Act was the Government of Jndia Act of 1915. It 
was called “The Government of India Acts of 1915 and i§i6” after tiie 
amending Act of 1916 was passed. The A ct embody ing the Refoun 
Proposals is cajled the “GovernmmtaiJ»<Jia The principal 

Act of 1915 as amended by subsequent amending Acts of 1916 and 
1919 IS to be cited simply as “ The Government of India Act/’ See 
Sec. of the Government of India Act^ 1919. 

§ 2 . “Whereas.” 

The piopei function of a preamble is to explain and recite 
certain facts which aie necessary to be explained and recited, befoic 
the enactments contained m an Act of Parliament can be under- 
stood. A preamble may be used for other reasons m., to limit the 
scope of certain expressions of to explain facts or introduce defini- 
lions. {Lord TJiring.^ Practical Legislation., p. yd). 

The preamble has been said to be a good means to find out tire 
intention of a statute, and, as it were, a key to the understanding 
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ol iL U iLsiKilly states profc'^sc^ t<» state, the i;eaeia{ object 
and oieaning* of tlie Legislatuie in pa^bin^ the measure. Hence 
it may be legitimately ronsulted f<jr the purpose of sohing an 
ambiguity or fixing the connotation of norcL winch may possibly 
have more than one meaning, oi determining the scope or limiting 
the effect of the Act, \vhene%er the enacting parts aie, in any of 
these respects, open to doubt. But the preamble cannot eithei restrict or 
extend the legislative words, when the language is plain and not open 
to doubt, either as to its meaning or its scope. [MaxTi^e/I on the Interpre- 
tation of Statutes^ ^^75% //• 34 ~ 45 - g IF. R. 402 (404) ; 7C. jjs ? 

6C. 707 ; 4 Bom. L. B. J04 ; 11 A. 262.] 

Though the preamble may be consulted m case of doubt, as an 
index to the intention of the legislature, it cannot, whei'e the enacting 
provisions of a statute go beyond the preamble and are clear m language, 
be called in to restrict their operation or to cut them down. [Sec 
22 B. S2I {F.B .) ; II A. 262 ; 2 M. H. C, R.J22 ; 14 C. 1/6]. 

The Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the announce- 
ment of His Majesty’s Government m Parliament of the 20th August, 
1917, and it incorporated that part of the announcement which 
pointed to the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire, and to the expedi- 
ency of gradually developing self-governing institutions in India, and 
it 'referred to the gianting to the Provinces of India of a large 
measure of independence of the Go\ernment of India. It did not, 
how^ever, deal wdtli those parts of the announcement wdiich spoke of 
the mci easing association of Indians in eveiy bianch of the admi- 
nistiation, and declared that the progress of this policy could only 
be achieved by successive stages, and that Parliament, advised by his 
Majesty’s Government and by the Government of India, on w^hom 
the responsibility lies for the w^elfare and advancement of the Indian 
people, must be the judge of the time and measure pf each advance, 
and be guided by the co-operation receued from those upon wdiom new^ 
opportunities of service are conferred and by the extent to which it 
is found that confidence can be reposed m their sense of responsibility. 

‘‘The Committee have enlarged the preamble so as to include all 
parts of the announcement of the 20th August, 1917. Their reason 
for doing so is that an attempt has been made to distinguish between 
the parts of this announcement, and to attach a different value to 
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each part accoiding to opinion. It has been said^ ioi iii^taiKT. that 
wheieas the first part ^is a binding pledge, the latter part i*i a iiieie 
expression of opinion of no importance. But the Committee think that 
it is of the utmost importance, from the very inaugmation of these rons- 
titutional changes, that Parliament should make it quite plain that the 
1 responsibility for the successive stages of the development of self- 
jgovernment in India rests on itself and on itself alone, and that it cannot 
^share this responsibility with, much less delegate it to, the new l> -elected 
J'Jegislatures of India. 

‘‘They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of an increasing 
association of Indians with every branch of the administration, but they 
wish to make it peifectly cleai that His Majesty’s Government must le- 
main free to appoint Europeans to those posts for which they ate 
specially required and qualified.” .(/• 

Sir pi. Craik thus remarked in his speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on December 5th 1919 — 

We must remember, and it must be known to oui fellow *citi<£ens 
in India, what is the attitude of this House towards India. It is 
expressed in grave and solemn woids in the Pieamble of the Bill, 
every woid of which was weighed, and which repeated the words 
of the famous Declaration of the 20th August, 1917, to the effect that 
the ‘manner of each advance can be determined only by Parliament 
upon whom lesponsibility lies for the w^elfaie and advancement of the 
Indian peoples.’ 

§ 3. The Declared Policy.” 


This refers to the following Declaration made by the Secretary of 

vState for India m the House of Commons on August 20th, 1917 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Governinent, with which the Government 
;of India are in complete accord, is J:hat of the increasing association 
/ of Indians m eyery branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to thVprogreAsive 
realization of responsible government m ipdia as^^an jntegra.1 ^ of 

the British Empire. They have decided that substantial steps in this 
direction should be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the 
highest importance as a preliminary to considering what these steps 
should be that there should be a free and informal exchange of opinion 
between those m authority at Home and in India. His Majesty’s 
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(Hneinmeiii ha\f afrouliiij^ly divided, vvjtii Ihs Majesty*'- approval, 
that I 'dioiilcl arcept the Virenn'^ iiivitatfoii to prorced to Imlia to 
disniSH 1111**50 matters with the Viceroy and the ihivernment of India, 
to coiLsiciei with the Viceroy the views of local (iovernraents and to 
receil e with him the stii^gestiims of u*presentative bodies and others, 

“I mould add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successiie stages. The British Government and the Cioveinment 
of Indiii, on whom the responsibility lies for the ivelfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure 
of each advance, and they must be guided by the co-operation received 
from those upon whom neiv opportunities of service will thus be 
confet red and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility. 

'‘Ample opportunity ivill be afforded for public discussion of the 
proposals which mall be submitted in due course to Parliament.^^ 

The above policy is based on the following four principles enunciated 
m paragraph s 188 to igf of the Montagu -Chelmsford Report (vide 
Doci^ments /, 484-487) : — 

^/f/) “ There should be^ as far as 'possible^ complete popular control in 
local bodies and the largest possible independence for them of outside 
control 

‘ [2) '' The provinces are the domain invjhich the earlier steps to%oards 
the pi'o^ressive realisation of I'esponsible Government should be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should be given at once^ and our aim 
is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This 
involves at once giving the provinces the largest measure of indepen- 
dence., legislative., administrative and financial., of the Government 
of India which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of 
its own responsibilities^’' 

(j) '‘^The Government of India must remain wholly responsible to Par- 
liament, and sailing such responsibility, its authority in essential mailers 
must remain indisputable, pending experience of the effect of the changes 
novo to be introduced in the provinces. In the meantime ike Indian 
Legislative Council should be enlarged and jnade^ more fepreientajh/e 
and Tt7 opportunities of influencing Government increased^ 

{4) In proportion as the foregoing changes take effect, the control 
of Paxlimimt and Jhe ffecretary of Stqte^ over „ lli^ QoVIimfldjf 
India and provincial Governments mustberelaxeff 
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The authors of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report justify the achaiirc 
in policy m the following words : — 

‘The reforms of 1909 afforded no answer, and cook! aftoid no 
answer, to Indian political problems. Narrow franchises anti indiifct 
elections failed to encourage in members a sense of responsibilit\ 
the people generally, and made it impossible, except in special cons- 
tituencies, for those who had votes to use them with perreption and 
effect. Moreover, the responsibility for the administration remained 
undivided: with the result that while Governments found tlienisel\e% 
far more exposed to questions and criticism than hitherto, quebtions 
and criticism were uninformed by a real sense of responsibility, such 
as comes from the prospect of having to assume office in turn. The 
conception of a responsible executive, wholly or partially amenable to 
the elected councils, was not admitted. Power remained with the 
Government, and the councils were left with no functions but criticism. 
It followed that there was no reason to loose the bonds of official 
authority, which subjected local governmenfs to the Government of 
India and the latter to the Secretary of State and Parliament. Such a 
situation, even if it had not been aggravated by external causes, might 
easily give rise to difficulties the plan affoided no room for further 
advance along the same lines Only one more thing remained to do, 
and that was to make the legislative and administrative acts of an 
irremovable executive entirely amenable to the elected councils ; on 
which must have ensued the deadlock and disruption to which we refei 
elsewhere. The Morley-Minto reforms m our view are the final 
outcome of the old conception which made the Government of India a 
benevolent despotism (tempered by a remote and only occasionally^ 
vigilant democracy), which might, as it saw fit, for purposes of enlighten- 
ment, consult the wishes of its subjects. To recur to Sir Bartle Frere^s 
figure, the Government is still a monarch in durbar ; hut his councillors 
are uneasy, and not wholly content with his personal rule ; and the 
administration m consequence has become slow and timid in operation 
Parliamentary usages have been initiated and adapted m the councils 
up to the point where they cause the maximum of friction, but short of 
that at which by having a real sanction behind them they begin to do 

good. We have at present in India neither the best of the old system 

noi the best of the new. ResponsibjtoJajhg, 

government, and that savour the present councils wholly Itigk . We^e ( 
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a^iml that i«ir tiist object must be to invest them with it, 'Hey must 
have real work to do : and they must have real people to call them 
to account for their doinjj of it.” (Jf. C. R.para. 8i) 

‘•It seems tons that the inherent weakness of the position created 
bj the Merely- -Minto changes is excellenty brought out in the following 

‘We must make up our mmds either to rule ourselves or to let the 
people rule : there is no half-way house, except of course on the highway 
of deliberate transition. At present we are doing neither. We are 
trying to govern by concession and each successive concession has the 
air of being wrung from us. We keep public business going by bargain- 
ing and negotiation —not, however, the healthy bargaining of the market 
place, but a steady yielding to assaults which always leave some bitterness 
behind on both sides. This is in no sense the fault of individuals ; 
it follows inevitably from the influences at work. Up to Lord Curzon’s 
Mceroyalty, there was a sturdy determination to do what was right for 
India, whether India altogether liked it or not. The reforms which 
followed his regime brought in a power of challenge and obstruction — 
influence without responsibility ; and rather than fight we have often to give 
way. We are shedding the role of benevolent despotism, and the people 
— especially those who are most friendly to us— cannot understand 
what r61e we mean to assume m its place. We are accordingly losing 
then confidence and with it some of our power for good. If we returned 
to sheer despotism, we should cairy many of the people with us, and 
should secure an oidered calm. But that being impossible, we must 
definitely show that we are moving fiom the eastern to western ideal/ 
of rule. And, secondly, we must maintain the full weight and order of 
government while the move is going on. Otherwise we cannot look for 
either internal peace or the co-operation of the people, or indeed for 
anything else except growing weakness with the fatal consequences that 
weakness involves in an eastern country.’ 

In these words we catch an echo of Warren Hastings’ pregnant 
saying, ‘In no part of the world is the principle of supporting a risingf 
interest and of depressing a falling one more prevalent than in India.’| 
Transition is indeed a difficult business and full of risks that we 
should be short-sighted to ignore. The old structure does not admit Of 
development.— All that could be done with it would^ be to increase the 
size of the non-official part of the councils— a step that * would deprive 
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tliose responsible for the government of the ot powoi ot 

obtaining necessary legislation. Wc nitiNb ihcietMie* i u*iito ti iirw 
structure. That means time for the trcsli matciinl to ioiin : it\il lur 
it to do so that it may harden; and letention of genume 
guidance, supeivision, and if need be, of intcrveniion. h tunc 

as the task is complete”. (M. C. R.para. roj). 

‘‘We believe that the announcement of August 20 ua% nght am! 
and wise; and that the policy which it embodies is the onh povahk* 
policy for India. We have seen it estimated that the numher tu iHn^pie 
who really ask for free institutions does not exceed fi\cpei rent. * it the 
population. It IS in any case a small proportion; but to the |uuliuiLu 
numeral we attach no importance whatever. We are not setting about 
to stir 95 per cent, of the people out of their peaceful camsmatiMh 
and setting their feet upon a new and difficult path merely at the 
bidding of the other five per cent. : nor would that be our reason, hethei 
the articulate minority were 20 per cent, or one-half percent, of the 
whole. Oui reason is the faith that is m us. We have shown how sti‘p 
by step British policy in India has been steadily directed to a point at 
which the question of a self-governing India was bound to aiise ; 
how impulses, at first faint, have been encouraged by education and 
opportunity , how the growth quickened nine years ago, and was immea- 
surably accelerated by the war. We measure it not by the crowds iit 
political meetings or the multiplication of newspapers, but by tiie 
infallible signs that indicate the giowth of character. We bche\e 
profoundly that the time has now come when the sheltered existeiux* 
which we have given India cannot be prolonged without damage to her 
national life ; that we have a richer gift for her people than any that 
we have yet bestowed on them ; that nationhood within the Empire 
represents something better than anything India has hitherto attained , 
that the placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not the soil 
on which such Indian nationhood will grow, and that in deliberately 
distuibing It w'e are working for her highest good.” (J/. c R 
J>ara, 144.) « 

In the course of his speech m the House of Lords on the second 
leading of the Government of India Bill the Marquess of Crewk 
showed the necessity for a change of policy m the following words :~ 

“In the first instance it became evident that the enlarged Councils cons-* 
tituted under the Morley-Minto reforms, while doing m some respects 
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,t griMt It t', «u‘ie alnn:! a pc^f uh.ir dangci i*l llicir ouii. It 

\\d^ i‘\it!en: that ihe hunk} tA cntuiMU hy c\\cet‘dingly able am! lUbtJmted 
oieiiibcib id the \kcc!o>*b and ditTcrcnt Iiuiiaii Legiblaitnes \%&b being over 
eveiti^^ed in a iiunnei \\kich \\«is !)cgining to place <k)\ernors and go\- 
eiiied in Indni on iin< omfoilabie terinb. Ilut, eveinbc of rritiribOi 
without rcbponbilnhty, ^\hirh of course is the easiest of aJI foinis of 
t ntiiisni, wds beginning to develop in a manner that was almost danger- 
ous. llien, in the second place, and what is a far more agiecable leason 
foi believing in the necessity of change, India was showing in a great 
many respects a capacity and was earning a respect, not possessed before, 
thiough the splendid part wkidi she was playing in the European w ar. 
Those two reasons of themselves were enough to make it clear to thought- 
ful people that some furthei advance must soon be made, and it became 
obvious to not a few people before the announcement of eotli August, 
1917.’’ 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report describe the final out- 
come of the above policy in the following terms 

^'Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of 
States, self-gov’ernmg in all matters of puiely local or piovincial interest, 
in some cases corresponding to existing provinces, in others perhaps 
modified m area according to the character and economic interests of 
their people Over this congeries of States w^ould preside a central 
Government, increasingly representative of and responsible to the people 
of all of them ; dealing with matters, both internal and external, of 
common interest to the whole of India , acting as arbitei m inter-state 
relations, and repres'enting the interests of all India on equal tcims with 
the self-governing units of the British Empiie In this picture there is 
a place also for the Native States. It is possible that they too will wish 
to be associated for certain pm poses with the organisation of British 
India, in such a way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities to the 
common service, without loss of individuality/’ (M, C. R.para34g,) 

See also Lord Selbournds and Lord Sinha'i, speeUies {printed tn Part 
II) delivered on the Second Reading of the Government of India Bill, igip* 

§ 4. Parliament. 

The word TPai iiament”, which, Bagehot says, is descriptive of the 
greatest inquiring, discussing and legislative machine the world has ev’^er 
known, great enm n£L.Q f Dopular instruction and p olitical controversy,’’ 
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IS derived from the Old English Parlenient^ Parkr to hpciik : hviit'e a 
formal conference on public affairs ; an assembly oi repre&enlati\cs of a 
nation. {Webster), 

The King in Parliament is the Legislative Sovereign t)l the 
^British Empire. The British Parliament is at once the oklest, the 
most comprehensive m jurisdiction, and the most powerful aintmg 
modern legislative assemblies. Ever since the close of the tiairleenth 
century it has compiised uninterruptedly, aside from the King, thr two 
branches which exist at the present time vh,, the House of Ctnnmons 
and the House of Lords. 

The range of jurisdiction which, step by step, these chamlx-rN 
both separately and conjointly, have acquired, has been broadened 
until, so far as the dominions of the British Crown extend, it rovers 
almost the whole of the domain of human government. And within 
this enormous expanse of political control the competence of the Cham- 
bers knows, in neither theory nor fact, any lestriction. ‘‘The Biitish 
Parliament,” writes Lord Bryce, “can make and unmake any and ciery 
law, change the fo^m of government or the succession to the Crown, 
interfere with the course of justice, extinguish the most sacred rights ot 
the citizen. Between it and the people at large there is no legal 
distinction, because the whole plenitude of the people’s rights and 
and powers resides in it, j'ust as if the whole nation were present 
within the chambers where it sits. ^ * Both practically and legally 
It is to-day the only and the sufficient depository of the authority of the 
nation ; and it is therefore, within the sphere of the law, ii responsible 
and omnipotent.” 

The House of Co ?nmo?ist present House of Commons consists 
of 707 members, as compared with the 670 who had seats in fpt.iser 
Houses. 'According to Representation of the People Act oi igii ^ 
man is qualified to vote by six months’ residence in a" constituency? or by 
occupation of business premises therein : it also enfranchises^omen'who 
have attained the age of thirty, and are locaf govS-nment electors or 
the wives of local government electors. Seats have been redistributed 
m Great Britain on the basis of one member for Overy'^^qjpii^ 
population. 

Subject to disqualifications arising from peerage, holding of office 
bankruptcy, and conviction for treason or felony every British 
subject who is of full age is eligible to the membersl^ of the House 
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of Commons. hidianSj as British Subjects, aie also eligible for mem- 
bership if they are leturned by English constituencies. The late Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir M, Bhowanaggree succeeded in entering 
the House of Commons as membeis for English constituencies. A 
peer of the United Kingdom oi of Scotland is not eligible, but a peer 
of Ireland, unless he be one of the representatn e lush peeis, is eligible 
for any but an Irish seat Where a member of the House of Com- 
mons is described as a lord, he is either an Irish peer, or more? 
frequently, a commoner holding a courtesy title as son of a peer. 

The House of Lords : — The House of Lords now consists of 
niembers who hold their seats eifh'er — (r) by hereditary right (2) by 
the creation of the reigning sovereign, (3) by virtue ^of their, ofhcc, 
such as English Bishops, (4) by election, fqnjife such as Irish peers, 
of whom there are lwent3'-eight, (5) by electioii , fqr the duration of a 
Parliapient, such as the Scotch representative peers, of whom there are 
sixteen. The House of Lords is at piesent composed of about 600 
members with different titles the Princes of the Blood Royal, the 
Lords Temporal consisting of the English hereditary peers (Duke, 
Marquises, Earls, Viscounts and Barons) , the Lords Spiritual consist- 
ing of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and twenty-four of the 
Bishops, according to the seniority of consecration (but always including 
the bishops of London, Durham and Winchester^ ; sixteen Scottish repre- 
sentative peei's, elected by the whole body of Scottish peers to sit for 
the term of Parliament ; twenty-eight Irish peers to sit for life ; and six 
judicial members known as Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, sitting as life 
peers only by virtue of their office. It will be seen that the House of 
Lords, as it is at present constituted,, is mainly hereditary in"‘cEar 4 g|en " 
Functions of Patliament — The functions of Parliament^ may 
be briefly described under three h^,ads. The first is that of criticism, 
myqlvjng Th® halpifual . scrutiny an.4 control of the measures of the 
executive ,^,4ininis,trative , organs, through the instrumentality of 
questions, formal enquiries, and, if need be, judicial procedure. The 
se^nd fuincti9ll*X§..the pxerdse^ of the power, of judicature. The 
powers of a judicial character exercised by the two Chambers in their 
capacity of the High Court of Parliament^mjpmej;^(iJjh^^^^ 
possessed by each of the Houses^ 

cqndqct'' pitta ,aTO pi^mEibbipl 1 ^) power of the Lords J^^ry 
their own or 
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jiuisdiction of the Lords in the capacity of a dnal mini of appoa. 
for the United Kingdom ; (4) the po\\er of the two Housesj 
to, carry thiough impeachments of public ofliceis and to cnati bilU of 
att^ipder,* and (5) the effecting of the remo\aI of rcitain knn!^ (jf 
p^ublic officers members of the Council of India through tlie 

agency of an address from both Houses to the Crown. Most inipoitaiii 
among surviving parliamentary functions of a judicial rhmarter is liio 
exercise of appellate jurisdiction by the House of l.Qxik* These jiidit'wl 
functions are now always exercised by the Lord f^hanrellor who is 
president of the House of Lords, and six Lot d$. of Appeal in 
Ordinary who are learned judges ^appointed as life peers specaalh to 
perform this duty. These special “Law Lords” are assisted from time 
to time by other Lords who have served as judges of the higher 
Courts or who are specially learned in the law. The House of Lords 
may sit, when acting as a Court, when Parliament is not in session, 
after a prorogation, or even aftei a dissolution. For the House 
of Lords when sitting as a Court, IS, except m its mode of proredme, 
totally unlike the body which obeys the House of Commons in 
law-making. 

The pimcipal functions of Parliament to-day_are, , hQ\yever,Hhose 
financial and administrative cpnOol la ail these 
matters the two Houses wielded, in theoiy, co-ordinate authority piioi 
to the passing of the Parliament 4 ct^ of 1911 which thus limits the 
legislative and financial powers of the House of Lords— " 

(a) A public bill passed by the House of Commons and certified 
by the Speaker to be, within the terms of the Act, a “money bill” shall 
unless the Commons direct to the contrary, become an act of Parliament 
on the royal assent being signified, notwithstanding that the House 

of Lords may not have consented to the bill within one month after it 

shall have been sent up to that House. 

(b) Any other public bill (except one to extend the maximum 


* “Impeachment” is a judicial trial, by the House of T f 
accused, by the House of Commons, of grave offences which the’ ordLfvT" 
cannot reach, through its insufficiency or uncertainty, or in case n? „ ^ 

apprehended that the execution of the law will be corruotlv 
Impeachment has now lost its ’'aloe and has fallen into disuL^hJ^l ^!"^ 
upon which impeachment proceedings were instituted beimr ’rSn, » 
by bill of attainder, arising from the legislative omnipotence of 
following the ordinary course of legislation, i^also obsolete. and 
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duration of Parliament beyond five yeais) which is passed by that House 
of Commons in three successive sessions, whether or not of the same 
Pailiament, and which, having; been sent up to the House of Loids at 
least one month, in each case, before the end of the session, is rejected 
by that Chamber in each of those sessions shall, unless the House of 
Commons direct to the contrary, become an act of Parliament on the 
royal assent being signified thereto, notwithstanding the fact that the 
House of Lords has not consented to the bill It is required that at 
least two yeat s shall have elapsed between the date of the second 
reading of such a bill m the first of these sessions of the House of 
Commons and the final passage of the bill in the third of the sessions. 

Privileges of the Houses and of Afemders On the basis in part of 
custom and m part of statute, there exists a body of definitely 
established privileges, some of which appertain to the Commons as 
a Chamber, some similarly to the Lords, and some to the individual 
members of both Houses. The privileges, which at the opening of a 
Parliament the newly elected Speaker* requests, and, as a matter of 
course, obtains for the chamber over which he presides, include 
principally those of fi^edom from anest freedom of speech, access to the 
Spyereig,n, axid a favourable construction ” upon the proceedings of the 
House. Freedom fiom arrest is enjoyed by members during the sitting 
of Parliament and forty days before and after the session, except in cases 
of treason, "^felony, etc. The)^ have perfect fi^edom of speech and debate 
in the House and they cannot be legally dealt with for anything said in 
the House by any Court or body outside the House. If, however, they 
cause their words or speeches to be published, they are subject to 
prosecution for libel, like any private person. The right of free access 
to the Sovereign is enjoyed by both Houses. But, while the Lords 
are individually entitled to have access to the Sovereign, the Commons 
enjoy the right as a body. Another privilege which still survives js 
that of exemption from jury duty, though no longer of refusing to attend 
Court m the capacity of a witness. Each House enjoys the privilege of 


* The ‘‘Speaker is elected at the beginning of a parliament by and from the 
members of the House of Commons and his tenure of office, unless terminated by 
resignation or death, continues through the term of that parliament. Though 
nominally elected, the Speaker is in fact chosen by the ministry, and he is pretty 
certain to be taken in the first instance from the party in power. During the 19th 
century, however, it became customary to re-elect a speaker as long as he should 
he willing to serve, regardless of party affiliation* 
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mgdating hs own proceedings, of committing person. Uh rontcmpt im.i 
of deeding contested elections. The lust-mentionea tunction .he 

Homse of Commons, howevei, lias delegated to the t.onu.. Sime 1911 

the nomofficial members of the House of Commons .u'c hemg p.ud an 
annual salary of ;£4°o. No salary attaches to member.ship ot the other 
House. The Lords reserve to themselves the right of trying ah ('.ise>- ol 
treason or felony , they are . exempt from arrest in civil causes, no; merely 
durmg and immediately before and after sessions, but at all time., 
Mdthey en]oy all the rights, privileges and distinctions which, through 
law or custom, have become inherent m their order. ^ 

For Parliamentary Control over Indian affiairs tee Notes undti .So . 


§ 5. Iruassi^ng AsssoddSw of InsKwis. 

Desertbing tlie roads which an .advance should be made Unvanb 
the goal of .British Rule m -India, Lord Chelmsford, m the coiirHC ui 
speech m the Indian Legislative Council on the 5th of Septemhei, 
1917, said — 

“The second road, m our opinion, lay in the domain oi more 
responsible appointment of Indians under Government We felt that it 
was essential to progress towards the goal that Indians^ should be 
admitted m steaddy increasing proportion to the higher grades of the 
various services and deparbpients and to *more {responsible posts in the 
administration generally. It is, I .tfhmk, obvious that this is a most 
important ime of advance. U we are to get real progress, it is vital 
that India should have .an -increasing number of men versed not only 
in the details of every da-y administrabion, but in the whole art of 
•Government. ” 

The case for increasing the InMcm dMent is thus described in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford ReporL-^ln the forefront of the announce- 
ment of August 20 ’fhe pdlicy of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch Of 'the administration was definitely placed. It 
has -not been necessary for .us—nor indeed would it have been possible— 
to go into this large question ha detail m the time available for our 
inquiry. We have already seen that Lord Hardiqge’s Government were 
anxious to increase the number jp, public services, and 

that a Royal Commission was appointed jnj^gic to examine and report 
on ^ the existing limitations^ in the wployment^ of Indians. "The Com- 
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misbion made an exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject, m the coiir^ 
of which It visited every piovince in India, and its repoit is now^ being 
examined by the (ioteinment of India and the local Governments with 
a view to formulating their i ecommendation s with all possible despatch. 
The lepori must form the basis of the action now to be taken, but in 
\iew of the altered circumstances we think that it will be necessary to 
amplify its conclusions m some important respects. The report was 
signed only a few months after the outbreak of w^ai and its publication 
was deferred m the hope that the war would not be prolonged. When 
written it might ha\e satisfied moderate Indian opinion, but when pub- 
lished two years later it was criticised as wdiolly disappointing. Our 
inquiry has since given us ample opportunity of judging the importance 
which Indian opinion attaches to this question. While we take account 
of this attitude, a factor which carries more weight with us is that since 
the report was signed an entirely new policy towards Indian government 
has been adopted, which must be very largely dependent for success on 
the extent to which it is found possible to introduce Indians into every 
branch of the administration. It is a great weakness of public life in 
India to-day that it contains so few men who have found opportunity for 
practical experience of the problems of administration. Although there 
are distinguished exceptions, principally among the Dewans of Native 
States, most Indian public men have not had an opportunity of grappling 
with the difficulties of administration, nor of testing their theories by 
putting them into practice. Administrative experience not only sobers 
the judgment and teaches appreciation of the practical difficulties in the 
way of the wholesale introduction of reforms however attractive and the 
atUinment of theoretical ideals, but by training an increasing number of 
men in the details of day-to-day business it will eventually provide India 
with public men versed m the whole ait of government. If responsible 
government is to be established in India, there will be a far- greater need 
than is even dreamt of at present for persons to take part m public affairs 
m the legislative assemblies and elsewhere ; and for this reason the more 
Indians we can employ in the public services the better. Moreover it 
would lessen the burden of Imperial reaponsibihtxes if a body of capable 
Indian administrators could be produced. We regard it as necessary 
therefore that recruitment of a largely increased propoHion of Indians 
should be begun at once. The perswmdi of a service cannot be altered in 
a day • it must be a long and steady process ; if, therefore^ the services 
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are to be substantially Indian in personnel by the tunc lhai luu'.* i ' s f|W' 
for responsible government no time should be iojjt in the |ii»^ 

portion of Indian recruits. (M, C i?. 313.) 

The reformed constitution of British India piovitle> tlie 
ing association of Indians ” in the following, among t)lhti; ua) - - 

(djc) In accordance with the recommendations of tin* jtiio! s 

Committee the constitution of the Secretary oi .1 

of India has been modified by the introduction of inoie IiidiaiH 
into it and. by reducing the term of office of inenilMu*^ fsas!i 
seven years to five years, in order to relieve Indian nieiii heis 
from the necessity of spending so long a peiiod as seum \eaiH 
in England. The Indian members of the Couiici! of Intlia aie, 
moreover, paid an annual subsistence^ allowance oi in 

acklition to the usual annual salary of 
(d) The limitation on the number of the members of the C lo\ ci nor- 
GeneraFs Executive Council has now been remtnecl ; and, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, there will hencfifprth beat least three Indian niembeis 
on the Governor- GeneraFs Executive Council — and according 
to Lord Selborne, “possibly four if the Legal Member is aKo an 
Indian” A significant change made by the Government ut 
India Act, 1919, is that henceforth “ a,,p ]eadec,of , a High Coiiu 
of np|de^s.than.ten years’, standing” may be appointed as the 
Legal Member of thp GQveynoy-GeneraFs Executive CoimciL 

(c) For the present there will be tw^, responsible Indian ministers 
injlie^Goyernor’s provinces . as regaids executive councillors— 
there will normally be either {a) onenon-ofcal Indian and , one 
non-Indian member with service jualifications or (/;) two non- 
Indian members with service gualifiSiot^^^^ two unoffK'iai 
Indian members. Thus the Provincial Executive Councils will 
each contain three or four Indian members. 

(d) The provision for the appointment of Council 'Secretaries for the 
Indian,andPxoyin-Qal Legislature^willhavelEe efect of increas- 
ingly associating Indians with the administration. 

{e) The lar^^ powers of^^^admitiistm^^^^^ and financial control 

Indians to take an jncreadng share in the administration of the 
.country. "" ‘ • 
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‘imiiani.’ inrhide nol only peistms bom and domiciled in Biitisli 
India, ot paicnts habitually ie:>ident m British India, and not established 
iheie for tempoiaiy pin poses'* ; but Indians ’ mcltide rulers oi subjects 
of Native States as well. This is evident from — 

(0 sev. 96 A of the Act which empoweis the Goveinor-Geneial m 
Council, uith the sanction of the Secietary of State in Council, to declare, 
b\ notifiLatioii, that ‘‘subject to any conditions or lestnctions prescribed 
in the notification, any named ruler or subject of any state in India shall 
be eligible for appointment to any civil or military office under the Crown 
to which a native of British India may be appointed, or any named 
subject of any state, or any named member of any independent lace 
or tribe, in territory adjacent to India, shall be eligible for appointment 
to any such military office.’' 

(2) secs. 64 and 72 A, under which “any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India” may, subject to rules made under this 
Act, be nominated as a member of either House of the Indian Legislature 
01 of the Gov ernor’s Legislath e Councils. 

(3) the fact that, in some provinces, m accoi'dance with the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Select Committee, the subjects of Native Slates 
have been included in the list of voters for candidates tor Legislative 
Councils. 

§ 7 “Every branch of Indian Administration”. 

Administration, in the narrowest sense, is the activity of the executive 
officers of tifts government. The government administers when it appoints 
an officer, instructs its diplomatic agents, assesses and collects its taxes, 
drills its army, investigates a case of the commission of crime, and exe- 
cutes the judgment of a Court. Whenever we see the government m 
action as opposed to deliberation or the rendering of a judicial decision, 
there we say is administration. The directions in which this action 
manifests itself depend upon the position of the state and the duties of 
the Government. 

In the first place India occupies somewhat of an international position, 
especially so far as the neighbouring Asiatic States are concerned. She 
is also an original member of the League of Nations ; she has, as such, 
I'ights and duties over against other states (not to speak of the Native 
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States withm hei borders), T.he management of tiic^e leiatimis i ftn 
certain executive action. This action constitutes a hianch of Indian 
administration, the Administration of Foreign Rchiiiom. 

In the second place, India, like all other States, must haw a! lun 

command to repel any attempts which may be made agaiiKt iier oxi^tWA 
by neighbouring states, or, against peace and order by her own inliabitaiu % 
In other words, there must be an army and a navy to protect inn I 1 ir 
executive action made necessary by the existence of military and nwal 
forces constitutes another branch of Indian administration, 77:,, ///•*- „ id- 
ministration of Military Affairs, 

In the third place, the Indian Government has to do something to 
decide the conflicts which arise between the inhabitants relative to theii 
rights. This duty makes the existence of Courts necessary ; and they, in 
turn, require executive action, which forms the third branch of Indian 
administration, vis,, the Administration of Legal and fttdicial Affairs, 

In the fourth place, 111 order that the government may peiform all 
its duties, It must have pecuniary means. The management of finan- 
cial resources forms another and the fourth branclj of Indian administra- 
tion, vis , Financial Administration, or the Administration of Finandal 
A fairs. 

The theories of some political philosophers would almost confine the 
action of government to these blanches of administration, but no go\ern- 
ment was ever so confined by its constitution ; and the Government of 
India, like every modern state, have recognized that it is their duty to 
further directly the welfare, both physical and intellectual, of the people. 
This they do by the formation and maintenance of a system of means of 
communication, of an educational system, of commercial ant industrial 
organizations, of a system of famine relief, etc. The duties performed by 
the government in furthering the welfare of the people may be classed 
together as home or internal affairs; and the executive action of the 
government necessitated by the performance of these duties foims the 
fifth branch of Indian Administration, 7/is, the Administration of Inkrmi 
Affairs, 

These five branches of administration embrace all the functions which 
the Government is called upon to discharge ; it is needless to point out 
of course, that these five branches of Administration may be entrusfed 
to more than five Departments of Government. Thus the Government 
of India have about a dozen important administrative departments to deal 
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witli*.r Foreign Allans, (2) Military Aft an s, (3) Home or Internal 
AtTaiis 14) Kevemie ami Agnmlture, is) Public Works, (6) Com- 
meice, (7] IiKlustnes, (S) Railways, (9) Education, (10) Finance, 
and in) Law, The admmibtrativc depanments of the Provincial 
C L)ver 11 men ts, of com se, are numerically less than those of the Govern- 
ment of India, as their functions are feuer. 

8. “Gradual dbsiekpiiiattt” 

Tnc implication of the woid gradual” is explained in paragraphs 153 
and 1/9 of the Montagii-Chelmsfoid Repoit which lun thus — 

‘“So far we have tried, without undei -estimate or reserve, to set out 
the difticulties that undoubtedly attend the introduction of lesponsible 
institutions into India. They have to be taken into account, and they 
must lead us to adjust the forms of popular govemmeni familiar else wlieie 
to the special conditions of Indian life. But we have also seen that 
there is good reason for hope. Free institutions have, as we have said, 
the faculty of reacting on the adverse conditions in which the start 
has to be made. The backwardness of education may embarrass tiie 
experiment at the outset; but it certainly ought not to stop it, because 
popular government in India as elsewhere is sure to promote the pro- 
gressive spread of education and so a widening circle of improvement will 
be set up. While, however, we do not doubt the eventual capacity of 
Indians for self-government, we find it freely and widely admitted that 
they are not at present ready. Indeed the facts that we have endeavoured 
to bring out make this obvious. The successful working of popular 
government rests not so much on statutes and written constitutions as on 
the gradual building up of conventions, customs and traditions. These 
are based on the experience and political thought of the people, but are 
understood and appreciated by both the governed and the Government. 
Nothing but time can adequately strengthen them to support the strains 
to which they are exposed. There are examples ancient and contem- 
porary alike to point the moral of the disasters which during a period of 
transition from official to popular rule may follow from ignoring this 
fundamental truth.” (M. jR, i^ara /jj.) 

“Indians must be ^enabled in so far as they attain responsibility 
to determine for themselves what they want done. The process will 
begin in local affairs, which we have long since intended and promised 
to make over to them ; the time has come for advance also in some 
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subjects of piwincial concern ; and it wiil proceed to the complete 
control of provincial matters, and thence, in the coarse of time and biih- 
ject to the proper discharge of Imperial responsibilities, to the control oi 
matters concerning all India. We make it plain that such limitation^ on 
powers as we are now; proposing are due only to the obiious fact that 
time is necessary in order to tram both representatives and electoiates for 
the woik which we desire them to undertake , and that we offer Indians 
opportunities at short inteivals to prove the progiess they are making and 
to make good their claim, not by the method of agitation but by positive 
demonstration, to the further stages in self-government which we have 
j List indicated”. (M.C R, para lyg) 

§ 9. ‘‘Self-governing institutions”* 

These include the rural and urban self-governing bodies, such as, 
municipal boards, the district and sub-district rural boards, the 
village panchayets or other committees, and the Presidency Corporations. 

The nature and scope of the changes effected in the character 
and, constitution of local self-governing institutions are fully desn ibed 
m the following paragraphs of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Repoit . — 

It is by taking part in the management of local affairs that aptitude toi 
handling the problems of government will most readily be acquired 
This applies to those who administer, but even more to those who judge 
of the administration. Among the clever men who come to the front 
in provincial politics, there will be some who will address themselves 
without more difficulty, and indeed with more interest and zeal, to the 
problems of government than to those of municipal, or district boaid 
administration. But the unskilled elector, who has hitherto concerned 
himself neither with one nor the other, can learn to judge of things 
afar off only by accustoming himseif to judge first of things near at 
hand. This is why it is of the utmost importance to the constitutional 
progress of the country that every effort should be made in local bodies 
to extend the franchise, to arouse interest in elections, and to develop 
local committees, so that education in citizenship may as far as possible 
be extended, and everywhere begin in a practical manner. If our 
proposals for changes on the higher levels are to be a success, there must 
be no hesitation or paltering about changes m local bodies. Responsible 
institutions will not be stably-rooted until they become broad-based • and 

far-sighted Indian politicians will find no field into which their eneiMes 
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tail he snore pioliiahl\ ihiuwii than ni developing the boiouglis and 
communes of their t oiintry. 

These icasons led Loid Chelmsford's Government in May, 1916, 
to consider what further progress along the road of local self-government 
was immediately possible. Their conclusions would have been publish- 
eti home lime ago if it had been possible to separate the consideration 
of this subject f 10m that of constitutional leforms in general. We have 
the pioposals befoie us, and will summarise the general purport of them 

At piesent rather more than half the membeis of municipal and 
lather less than half of those of rural boards, including in this teim 
sub-distiict boards, are elected. The intention is that substantial elected 
majorities should be conceded in boards of both kinds, and that the 
system of nomination should be retained only in order to secure the 
necessary representation of minorities, and the presence of a few officials 
as expert advisers without a vote. Generally the suggestion is that 
the proportion of nominated members should not exceed one-fourth. 
The enlargement of the elected element must necessaiily be accompanied 
by the adoption of a sufficiently low franchise to obtain constituencies 
which will be really representative of the general body of ratepayers. 
It should also be followed by an extension of the system of elected 
chairmen. .The Decentralization Commission thought that municipal 
chairmen should ordinarily be elected non-officials, and that if a 
nominated chairman was required an official should be selected. It 
IS hoped, however, that the election of chairmen will be the general rule 
m future. If there are special reasons against the election of a non- 
official chairman, an official might be elected provided he is elected by 
a majority of the non-official votes. In some provinces this is already 
the ordinary practice for municipalities. For the administration of large 
cities it is proposed to approve of the system in which the every-day 
executive work is carried out by a special nominated commissioner ; but 
not to require that he should be an official provided that he is protected 
by a provision that he should only be removable with the sanction of 
Government or by the vote of a substantial majority of the board. In 
the case of rural boards local Governments will be urged to appoint 
non-official and preferably elected chairmen wherever possible, but 
where there is a non-official chairman, there may be need also for a 
special executive officer, whose appointment and removal would require 
the Government’s sanction, to do the ordinary official work. If any 
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board desired to elect an official chairman, his election should be by a 
majority of non-official votes and should be appro\ed by the Coiinnission- 
er or some higher authority. 

The Decentralization Commission recommended that mimicipahlies 
should have full liberty to impose and alter taxation within the limits laid 
down by law, but that where the law prescribes no maKimum late the 
sanction of an outside authority should be required to any mci ease, h 

is hoped that nearly all boards will contain substantial elected majorities, 
and in their case it is proposed to accept the Commission's recommenda- 
tion, though indebted boards should still obtain the sanction of higher 
authority before altering a tax. It is clearly important that municipal 
boards should have such power to vary taxation, and the intention is to 
give it to rural boards as well by allowing them to levy rates and fees 
within the limits of the existing Acts. It is thought that wherever a 
board pays for a service, it should control such service ; and that where 
it is expedient that control should be largely centred m the hands of the 
Government, the service should be a provincial one. If, for example, a 
board provides for civil works or medical relief, it ought, subject to such 
general principles as the Government may prescribe, to have real control 
over the funds which it provides and not be subject to the constant dicta- 
tion, in matters of detail, of Government departments. Similarly as 
regards the control over the budgets of local bodies. It is hoped that 
provincial Governments will make every effoit to give boards a free hand 
with their budgets, subject to the maintenance of a minimum standing 
balance, with the necessaiy reservations in the case of indebtedness or 
against gross default. The Government of India would discard the 
system of requiring local bodies to devote fixed portions of their revenues 
to particular objects of expenditure and would rely on retaining powers 
of intervention from outside in cases of grave neglect or disregard* 
Municipalities have already been given enlarged powers in respect of new 
works ; and a similar advance is hoped for m the case of rural boards* 
As regards the control by Government over the establishment of local 
bodies, the Commission proposed that the appointment of certain special 
officers should require the sanction of higher authority, while other 
appointments would be regulated by general rules laid down by the 
provincial Government. It is hoped that provincial Governments will 
now take steps to cany these recommendations into practice, but it is 
suggested that Government should in the case of the special ofhcers also 
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retain a right to require then dismissal in cases ot pioved inconipetency. 
Such material relaxation of (lOvernment control in respect of taxation, i 
budgets, public woiks and local establishments might suggest that the ’ 
exceptional powers of (Government ofBcers m respect of external inter- 
\ention should, if aiteied at all, be alteied in the direction of gi eater 
stiiiigency. But the accepted policy must be to allow theboaidsto 
profit by theii own mistakes, and to interfere only in cases of grave 
mismanagement ; and therefore with certain possible exceptions, which 
we need not it ere specify, it is not proposed to extend the power of 
intervention. 

Finally the Government of India propose to direct attention to the 
development of the panc/utf a/ system in villages. This question was 
examined by the Decentralization Commission, and has since been 
the subject of further inquiry m the United Provinces and Assam. 
It is recognized that the prospect of successfully developing panchayats 
must depend very largely on local conditions, and that the functions and 
powers to be allotted to them must vary accordingly ; but where the 
system proves a success, it is contemplated that they might be endowed 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction in petty cases, some administrative 
powers as regards sanitation and education, and permissive powers of 
imposing a' local rate. It is hoped that, wherever possible an effedtive 
beginning will be made. (il/. C, R. para. iQ2~ig6.) Vide Resohition on 
the Local-Self- Government Policy of the Government of India.^ May i6y 
igi8 : Docnmejtts /, pp. 6g6—Ji8. 

As a matter of fact a beginning has been made in Bengal where, under 
the wise guidance of H. E. Lord Sinha, “ The Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act” was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council in 1919. 
This Act empowers the local Government to establish Union Boards m 
the non-municipal areas of Bengal. These Union Boaids consist of an 
elected majority of members, an elected President and an elected Vice- 
President. They can appoint and dismiss Dafadars and Chowkidars 
and supervise and control them : they are charged with the duty of 
improving the sanitary condition of their areas by clearing jungles, 
draining swamps, digging tanks, wells, etc. ; and, for these purposes, 
they can appoint their own men. They can arrange for suitable places 
for the burial and cremation of the dead ; they can improve local roads, 
establish primary schools and run dispensaries^ For these purposes 
they may build up a Union Fund ” by levying rates on owners or 
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occupiers of premises within their jurisdiction. The Union Boards are 
also given the power to try minor civil and ciiminai cases tin oiigh the 
agency of ‘‘Union Courts”. These Unions aie thus genuine self- 
governing institutions— a resuscitation of the \iilage communities of 
by-gone days. 

In commenting on the Declaration of August 20, 1917 in the Iinpeuai 
Legislative Council on the 5th of September, 1917, H. E. Lord Chelms- 
ford explained that there were three loads along which an atlvance 
should be made tow^ards the goal indicated m the abo\e Declaration 
these the first road was in the domain of local self government, the \ illage 
or rural board and the town or municipal council. The domain of ur!)an 
and rural self-government was the great training ground from which 
political progress and a sense of responsibility have taken their start, and 
it was felt that the time had come to quicken the advance, to accelerate 
the rate of progress and thus to stimulate the sense of responsibility m 
the average citizen and to enlarge his experience”. 

§10 “Progressive realisation/’ 

“Progressive realisation” implies successive stages or steps leading to 
the goal of British policy in India. As stated m the Preamble the thiee 
things essential to an advance towards that goal are — 

(1) The gradual development of self-governing institutions m 

India 

(2) The increasing association of Indians in e\ery branch of 

Indian Administration 

(3) The giving to the Provinces, the largest measure of independ- 

ence in Provincial matters of the Government of India 

which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
, own responsibilities. 

In his speech in the Indian Legislative Council orrthe 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1917, Lord Chelmsford elaborated these points more fully: he 
said — 

“At the veiy first Executive Council which I held as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, I propounded two questions to my council— 

(1) What is the goal of British Rule in India? 

(2) What are the steps on the road to that goal ? 
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‘‘We t amc to the runtlusion, which, I trust, mo^t Hon’ble ^Members 
wiil agree, was inevitable * that the endowment ot Biitish India as an 
integiai pait of the British Empire with self-gov eminent was the goal of 
BiJtish Rule, and His Majesty s Government have now put foiwaid in 
precise terms their policy in lespect ot this matter, a policy which I may 
say that vm as the Government ot India regard in substance as practi- 
tally indistinguishable from that which vve put foivvaid. With regaid to 
the second question, uftei a careful and detailed examination of the 
giound, vve aimed at the decision that theie weie three toads along 
which an advance should be made towards the goal The first road was 
m the domain of local self “government, the village, the rural board, and 
the town or municipal council. The domain of m ban and rural self- 
government IS the great training ground from which political progress 
and a sense of responsibility have taken their start, and we felt that the 
time had come to quicken the advance, to accelerate the rate of progress, 
and thus to stimulate the sense of responsibility in the average citizen, 
and to enlarge his experience. 

“The second road, m our opinion, lay m the domain of the more res- 
ponsible employment of Indians under Gov’ernment. We felt that it was 
essential to progress towards the goal that Indians should be admitted in 
steadily increasing proportion to the higher grades of the various services 
and departments and to more responsible posts m the administration 
generally. It is, I think, obvious that this is a most important line of 
advance. If we are to get leal progress, it is vital that India should have 
an increasing number of men versed not only in the details of everyday 
administiation, but m the whole art of Government. 

“I doubt whether there is likely to be anyone who will cavil at the 
general conclusions at which we arrived as to these two roads of advance ; 
but agreement must not blind us to their importance. There is no 
better source of instruction than the liberty to make mistakes. The first 
and foremost principle which was enunciated in Lord Ripon^s Self- 
Government Resolution of May, 1882, and was subsequently emphasised 
by Lord Morley and Lord Crewe in their Despatches of 7th November, 

1908 and iith Juty, 1913, i*espectively, was that “the object of local Self- 
Government is to train the people in the management of their ovvm local 
affairs, and that political education of this sort must take precedence of 
mere considerations of departmental efficiency.’^ We are in complete 
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accord with that principle, hence our advocacy ol an ad\ance along the 
first road. 

“Equally we realise the paramount importance of training in adminib- 
tration, which would be derived from an advance along the second road. 
There is nothing like administrative experience to sober the judgment and 
bring about an appreciation of the practical difficulties which exist m the 
realm of administration and it is from this source that we may look for- 
ward in the futnre to an element of experienced and tried material for the 
legislative assemblies. 

“We come now to our third road, which lay in the domain of the 
Legislative Councils. As Hon’ble Members will readily appreciate, there 
is no subject on which so much difference of opinion exists and with 
regard to which greater need is required for careful investigation and 
sober decision. I may say frankly that we as the Government of India 
recognise fully that an advance must be made on this road simultaneous- 
ly with the advances on the other two, and His Majesty’s Government, 
in connection with the goal which they have outlined in their announce- 
ment, have decided that “substantial steps in the direction of the goal 
they define should be taken as soon as possible.” 

The following extracts from the Montagu- Chelmsford Report further 
explain the meaning of “progressive realisation” — 

“The reasons that make complete responsibility at present impossible 
are likely to continue operative in some degree even after a decade. 
Within that time many persons will have been brought m touch with the 
problems of administration and a considerable number will have some 
experience of the actual exercise of responsibility ; but we recognise that 
' time is necessary for the development of responsibility in the electorates 
and the growth of proper relations between representatives and cons- 
tituencies” — {M. C. R.^ara 26j). 

“Our idea is that as the popular element of the Government acquires 
experience and learns to discharge its duties efficiently further powers 
should be entrusted to it. The process will m fact be one of adding to 
the transferred subjects and of taking from the reserved ones until such 
time as, with the entire disappearance of the reserved subjects, the need 
for an official element in the government vanishes and thus the goal 
of complete responsibility is attained in the provinces” (M. C R, 
para. 360). 
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§ 11- “Responsible Government”. 

On the 14th of May, 1839, Mr. Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a petition which had been agieed to at 
a meeting held at Yorktown (Toiento) and signed by 3,110 inhabitants of 
Upper Canada. According to Stanley’s speech in presenting the petition, 
it asked, among othei points, for ‘’a local lesponsible ministry’ This is 
commonly held to be the first mention of the term responsible government 
which subsequently became so familiar. In itself it is a somewhat vague 
phrase, and in some passages of his Report Lord Durham uses general 
terms m referring to it. Thus he says that the grant of responsible govern- 
ment would be ‘a change which would amount simply to this, that the 
Crown would henceforth consult the wishes of the people m the choke of 
its servants ; but in other passages he makes it perfectly clear that he 
considered the essence of responsible government to be that the executive^(;> 
officers should be subordinate to the Legislature. ‘The wisdom of adopting 
the true principle of repx'esentative Government and facilitating the manage- 
ment of public affairs by entrusting it to persons who have the confidence 
of the representative body has never been recognised m the government 
of the North American colonies. All the officers of government were 
independent of the Assembly.’ {Lord Durha)ds Report). By res- 
ponsible government, then, lie meant, and all in England and Canada who 
used the phrase and discussed it meant, constitutional government m the 
accepted English sense, as constitutional government had been known 
and preached in England for generations. He meant a political system^ 
in which the executive is directly and immediately responsible to the k 
Legislature chosen from the party which includes the majority of the 1 
elected representatives of the people. {Sir C. P. Lticad Introduction 
to Lord Durhani^ Report on the Affairs of British North America, 

pp- 137-^38)- 

The introduction of responsible government is inseparably connected 
with the name of Lord Durham and his report of Jan. 31, 1839, on the 
condition of Canada whither he went as special commissioner to settle 
the affairs of the provinces after the abortive rebellions in both upper and 
lower Canada had proved the bankruptcy of the existing system of 
government * The substantial correctness of his views is 

shown by the fact that in its essence his exposition of the character of 
responsible government might be accepted even at the present day : in 
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rejecting the proposed solution of the constitutional question by the 
expedient of an elected Executive Council, an idea which has analogies 
in the early history of English constitutional government, he wrote : — 

‘Every purpose of popular contfol might be combined with e\ ery 
advantage of vesting the immediate choice of advisers m the Crown, wore 
the colonial Governor to be instructed to secure the co-operation of the 
Assembly in his policy by entrusting its administration to such men as 
could command a majority, and if he were given to understand that he 
need count on no aid from home in any difference with the Assembly 
that should not directly involve the relations between the Mother Counti y 
and the Colony.’ 

No alteration in the conditions laid down in this passage has been 
made since, the only point in which changes have taken place is with 
regard to the further and more complete carrying out of the principles 
which were there enunciated. Lord Durham gives a list of matters in 
which he considered Imperial interference justified, this list contains 
only ‘the constitution of the form of Government, the regulation of 
foreign relations, and of trade with the Mother Country, the other 
British Colonies and foreign nations, and the disposal of the public 
lands.’ In all other matters the colonists should have a free hand as 
they were the most interested m their own administration and legislation 
and were those on whom the lesult of unsatisfactory government first 
recoiled. KeifMs Responsible Government in the Dominions^ VoL 
p. 14, 

The system called responsible government is based on the notion that 
the head of the state can himself do no wrong, that he does not do 
any act of State of his own motion, but follows the advice of his ministers 
on whom the responsibility for acts done, in order to give effect to their 
volition, naturally falls. They are therefore called Responsible Ministeis. 
If they do wrong they can be punished or dismissed from office without 
effecting any change in the headship of the State. Revolution is there- 
fore no longer a necessary possibility ; for a change of ministers effects 

I peacefully the desired result. The system is in practice so intimately 
connected with Parliamentary Government and Party Government that 
the terms are often used as convertible. The present form of develop- 
ment of Responsible government is that when the branch of the Legis- 
lature which more immediately represents the people disapproves of the 
actions of Ministers, or ceases to have confidence in them, the head of 
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the state disoiisseb them, or accepts then resignation, and appoints new 
ones* The eftect is that the actual go\ejnment of the State is conducted 
by officeis uho eojoy the confidence of the people. In practice they ate 
themseh es members of the Legislature ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘sanc- 

tion' of this unwritten law is found in the po\\er of the pailiament to 
withhold the necessary supplies tor canying on the business of the 
(}o\ernment until the .Ministers appointed by the Head of the State 
command their confidence. In piactice, also, the Ministers woik together 
as one body, and are appointed on the recommendation of one of them, 
called the Prime Minister. And, usually, an e.xprcssion of want of 
confidence m one is accepted as a censure of all. This is not, however, 
the invariable rule ; and it is e\ idently an accidental and not a funda- 
mental featuie of Responsible (iovernment. — Si’r Samuel Gr/Jzt/is^ Noie<! 
on Australian Federation^ iSg 6 ^ //. iy-i 8 . 

Responsible government means party government. The executive 
officers are chosen fiom the party which has gained a majority at the 
last General Election. They sit in one or other of the two Houses of 
Pailiameiit, and they are in effect contiollecl by the elected Plouse, 
the House of Commons, oi rather the dominant party in that House. 
This is the English system ; the English view of political liberty involves 
the subordination of the Executive power to the Legislature. Responsible 
go\ernment in the British colonies dates from Lord Durham’s mission 
to Canada in 1838 and his Report of 1839. — C,^P. Lucas'^ s '''‘The 
British Empire ”, pp. 168-169. 

The illustrious authors of the Montag u-Chelmsfoid Report (para 189) 
understand “ Responsible Government ” to mean “ first that the members 
of the executive government should be responsible to, because capable of . 
being changed by, their constituents ; and, secondly, that these cons- | 
tituents should exercise their power through the agency of their repre- 
sentatives in the assembly. These two conditions, imply in their com- 
pleteness that there exist constituencies based on a franchise broad 
enough to represent the interests of the general population, and capable 
of exercising an intelligent choice m the selection of their representatives ; 
and secondarily, that it is recognised as the constitutional practice that 
the executive Government retains office only so long as it commands the 
support of a majority in the assembly.” 

“The essence of Responsible Government,” said Lord Derby, “is that 
mutual bond of responsibility to Parliament one for another, wherein 
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a Government acting by party go together frame then measuies in 
concert and where, if one member falls to the ground, the others almost 
as a matter of course fall with him.’’ From the above description of 
Responsible Government it follows that Responsible Government is 
practically synonymous with Parliamentary Government as it prevails in 
Great Britain and her colonies the successful working of such a s\ stem 
of Parliamentary (Government depends on the existence of well-oiganized 
political, parties. 

By a political party we mean a moie or less organized gioup of 
citizens who act as a unit. They shaie, or profess to share, the same 
opinions on public questions, and by exercising their voting power 
towards a common end, seek to obtain control of the Govern- 
ment. Though standing almost outside the legal stiucture of the 
state, party government is the \ital principle of its existence. The 
natural division into parties for political purposes would seem to be mul- 
tiple, not dual — whether the parties are based on similarity of convictions 
or oh community of interests. The decisive impulse towards a perman- 
ently dual organization of parties appears to be given by the desire to 
carry elections — specially elections in which the Supreme Executive is 
dii'ectly or indirectly appointed 

The classic theory of parties in England is thus well stated by May — 
The pai ties m which Englishmen have associated have lepresented 
cardinal principled of gov^ernment— authority on the one side, popular 
rights and privileges on the other. The former principle pressed to 
extremes, would lead to absolutism,— the latter, to a lepubhc : but, con- 
trolled within proper limits, they are both necessary for the safe working 
of a balanced constitution. When the parties have lost sight of these 
principles in pursuit of objects less worthy, they have degenerated into 
factions.” 

Essential to the working of the party system, run on the English lines, 
would thus seem to be, firstly, a general agreement on certain funda- 
mental principles of supreme importance, and secondly, a willingness to ** 
ignore really trifling points of difference m order to attain those great 
ends for which a parliamentary party is organized. 

The system of Responsible Government, in its perfection, thus seems 
to imply that : — 

(a) at the head of the Government is a person in whose name all 
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e\f‘<«tne aa-i arc anti whti is irresponsible to, and 

irieiiKnable by, the legislature ; 

(/?f hib uc Is aie done by theadtice, and <m the responsibility, of 
ministers chosen nominally b\ him, hut really by the repre- * 
sentatives of the people, usually but nt)t necessarily, from 
among the members of the Legislature ; 

(} the lepresenlatnes are, theiefoic, through the agents whom 
the} select, the true go\ ernment of that country ; 

o/) when the representative assembl) ceases to trust these agents 
(or ministers), the latter (unless they dissolve the legislature) 
resign, and a new set is appointed : 

the executive as well as the legislative power thus belong to the 
part}’ having a majority in the representative chamber ; 

(/) as the Legislature is thus in a sense the Executive, so the Exe- 
( utive (iov ernment — the Council of ^Ministers or Cabinet— is in so far 
Legislative that the initiation of measures rests very largely with them. 

(ej The Legislature and the Executive settle then disputes with- 
out leference to the judiciary. 

. § 12. “ British India 

The Indian law codes contain two definitions of cardinal impoitance. 
One is “British India'’, the other “Indim’. “lh*itish India’’ means all places 
aud territories within the King’s dominions which aie gov’erned by him 
through the Governor-Geneial in Council. “India” includes British India 
“ together with any teiri tori es of any native prince or chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, exeidsed through the Governor-General in 
Council”. “British India” is under direct British rule, the portion outside 
British India — W’hich yet is India — is not under direct British rule. It is 
occupied by native princes or chiefs whose position as regards the Crovvn 
IS that of an inferior power to the suzerain or paramount power— 67 r 
W, Holderness. 

The expression “ British India,” as defined above, includes tile land 
dow n to low- water mark, and would ordinarily include the territoriaL 
waters of British India, though not the high seas beyond (R. V. Edmons- 
tone, (1879), 7 Bom,. Cr. Ca. 109). Aden is part of British India^ and is 
included in the Bombay Presidency . — liberty ’ 
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§ 13 . “ As an integral part 

In his Minute of Dissent, Sir C. Sankaran Nair explains the siyni- 
ficance of these words in the following way — 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government has been announced to 
be the progressive realization of responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empiie. Some critics aie apparently of 
opinion that this means the complete, though giadual, transfer of control 
fi'om Parliament to legislatures in India. The words that India should 
be ‘an integral pait of the British Empiie' appear to me to forbid such an 
mteipretation. As long as India remains an integral part of the Biit'sh 
I Empire, the paramountcy of Parliament must be recognized and main- 
I tained.” 

^ From another point of view the authors of the Montag u-Chelmsfoid 
Repoit show how as the result of the liberalizing process of the Constitu- 
tional Reforms, India’s connection with the Empire will be confirmed b\ 
the wishes of her people — 

“The experience of a cenliuy of experiments within the Empire goes 
all in one direction As power is given to the people of a piOMiice or 
of a Dominion to manage their own local affaiis, their attachment be- 
comes the stronger to the Empire which comprehends them all in a com- 
mon bond of union* The existence of national feeling, or the love of, and 
pride in, a national culture need not conflict with, and may indeed 
stiengthen, the sense of membership in a wider commonwealth The 
obstacles to a growth m India of this sense of partnership m the Empire 
are obvious enough. Differences of race, religion, past history, and civi- 
lisation have to be oxercome. But the Empire, which includes the 
French of Canada and the Dutch of South Africa —to go rio further—* 
cannot in any case be based on ties of race alone. It must depend on a 
common realisation of the ends for which the Empire exists, the main- 
tenance of peace and order over wide spaces of territory, the maintenance 
of freedom and the development of the culture of each national unity 
of which the Empire is composed. These are aims which appeal to the 
imagination of India, and in proportion as self-government develops pat- 
riotism in India, we may hope to see the growth of a conscious feeling of 
organic unity with the Empire as a whole.” (M. C R.para, rSo.) 
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S 14 Empire 

The word Enipne" ib responsible h>i much misiindei standing • wc aic 
obliged to use it, because we have no other single word whah would 
cover the many and diverse dominions ot His IMajestv the King. But 
Empue to many, possibly to most Englishmen, implies mihtarv domina- 
tion, despotic rule, aggression on othei’s liberties, This does not rcpiesent 
the facts Canada and Australia belong to the British Empire and aie 
proceed to belong to it, yet nowhere in the woild is liberty, government 
of the people by the people for the people, moie fully developed But, 
inasmuch as words count toi something, it is worth noticing, first that 
the Latin word from which Empire is deiived was not a pnreh military 
teim, and secondh that when the word first comes into English ) 
history it is used to denote not dominathvi but independence. A celebrated « 
statute was passed m the reign of King Henty VUI, which laid down 
that “this lealm of England is an Empire/’ The statute was passed 
against paying dues to the Papal See ; and the meaning of the words 
Empiie and Imperial, as explained by the gieat commentator, Black- 
stone, was “that our king is equally soweieign and independent withm # c* 
these his dominions, as any empeior is m his empire.” Emphe denoted 
the spiritual and tempoial independence of England and it may faiily 
be said that,' at the present day, BiUish l^ipiic connotes Biitish libeitv. 

The Butish Empire is not an Empire of continuous subject provinces, 
like unto the Empires of which we read in history such as Alexandei 
concluded, only to tall to pieces at bis death; or even such as the 
Romans won by force of ai ms, for the Romans had no little ot the 
qualities which have given the English success. It is a growth resulting 
m a combination of communities, to an extraoidmary degree diverse 
from one another in climate, in product, in population, and even in 
their governmental organization : it is an empiie of endless diversities.— 

Sir C. P. LiicasK^ “ The British EmpireS 

Compilers ot geographical manuals assure us that the Britannic 
Empire comprising the British Isles, British India, and the colonies and 
Federations has a laiger area and population than either Russia or the 
United States of America ; that it includes nearly one quarter of the 
geographic land surface, more than one-sixth of the inhabitable surface, 
and a larger proportionate part of the inhabitant, of the globe, —facts 
capable of being stated in another form by saying that if the Empire 
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together with a manne aiea similarly pioportionate to the m<inne aiea oi 
the globe, could be constituted as a sepaiate planet, such a planet would 
be of sue intermediate between Mercury and Mars, and would ha\ e a 
population comparatively denser than that of the earth ; that Canada 
alone is nearly as larg'e as Europe, and thirty limes as large as the United 
Kingdom ; that Australia and New Zealand together are huger than 
Canada; that the British Asiatic pi evinces aie neaily half as huge as 
Europe, and contain a population more than three-fourths that of Europe : 
and much more to the same effect Large allowances of \anous kinds 
must be made before drawing any conclusions from an> such compaiisons. 
The distinctive eminence and chaiacter of the Britannic Empire depend 
less on ad\antages capable of expiession m figures than on special 
circumstances of position and distribution ; on its traditions of a great 
historic part and anticipations, amounting to certainty, of a gieat future ; 
on the singular energy with which its economic resoiuces have been and 
aie being developed ; on the varied individuality, m their social and 
political aspects, of the members which compose it ; and on a pervading 
and sustaining sense of cohesion among those members inspiied partly 
by common interests, partly by participation in the blessings of order and 
liberty derived from a common source and partly by consciousness of 
the weight which their union gives them collectively in the affairs of the 
world at large. — E. J. Payne's ^^olonies and Colonial Federations''^ i — 2, 

In the course of his concluding speech on the third leading of the 
Government of India Bill (Dec. 5, 1919) the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu 
gave the following exposition of the concept of Imperialism •— 

“I nevei had more than one conception of Imperialism in my mind, 
and that was that there could be no pride or pleasure in a Crown Colony, 
no pride or pleasure in domination or subordination, no pride or pleasure 
in flying the British flag for the benefit of British trade but that the 
only Imperialism that was worth having was a tmsteeship which was 
intended to develop the country under the British flag into a partnership 
in the Commonwealth ” 

Almost in a similar strain Sir Donald Maclean thus spoke in the 
House of Commons in the course of the debate on the third Readino- of 
the Government of India Bill (Dec. S, 1919) — ** 

“I would say to those Hon. Friends of mine who are afraid of the 
future of India within the circle of the Bntish Dominions acioss the 
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seas tins one tlnn^^ . If we wjsh to retain India within ilie British 
Empire ne must not be afiaul of de^'elopment and rhaii^e. We 

shall never keep her unless we thoroui*hly grasp that fart. Whal 

has been, aftei all, the great fundamenlal ditTerentiation between the 
British Empire and other empires? it is this, that we ha\e not, 
with all our faults — and there are main*, as the pages of history 
very clearly disclose— leally sought to govern great tracts of the earth's 
surface foi the seldsh purposes of this country. The other policy 
was the policy which bi ought down to dust all the empires in the 

past. 1 belie\e wiiat I have stated is the sole reason why we find 

the British Empire still strong and, as I believe, going from strength to 
strength I believe there is no fear of India leaving the ambit of 

tlie British Empire so long as we fully and adequately and in time 
recognise, that 'we must give to India, growing as she is m knowledge 
and intelligence and self-consciousness, that self-government by which 
alone we can keep her along with us marching on the road of the world*s 
progress. The Indian Empire has often been described as the finest 
jewel in the British Crown. It will flash more brightly and be increasing- 
ly resplendent in exact accordance with our application ot that gieat 
piinciple to which 1 referred a little while ago.’’ 

15. “Progress” 

^‘The Bill attempts — and I submit successfully attempts— to proMde 
for progress. It legislates for a transition from biueauciatic to self- 
government. And the progress is to be effected by the simple means of 
gradually enlarging the field made ov^er to the administration of Ministers 
by the gradual transfer of more and more subjects to their administration 
until at length the time ariives when there are no subjects remaining 
reserved, I have said more than once that I make no attempt to pi edict 
the date when that consummation will be reached. Obviously it cannot 
arrive until you have throughout India a widely diffused and trained 
electorate capable of formulating clear and wise conceptions of policy 
and of selecting representatives w^ho will be capable of guiding and 
.voicing the view of the population at large ” — Lord Sinhds speech in the 
House of Lords, 

“ Progress must depend on the giowth of electorates and the intelli- 
gent exercise of their powers ; and men will be immensely helped to 
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become competent electors acquiring such education as will enable 
them to judge of candidates for their votes, and of the business done in 
the councils.” {^M, C, i?- ^ara j88). 

See Notes on “ Progressive realisation ” above. 

16. “This palicy.” 

% 

See Notes on “ Declared policy ” above. 

17. “ Successive Stages ” 

By the plan of the Act of 1919 there may be as many stages as one 
likes. Additional powers are to be transferred to Ministers by stages, 
“If at the end of ten years the Commission of Investigation says that 
Indians in a Province have mismanaged their affairs it is perfectly simple* 
to give them no more power. It will be quite possible, and it is intended 
under the Bill, to take from them some of the powers transfen ed by this 
Bill. You can make the stages as quick, as shoit, as slow, and as long as 
you like, until the moment comes when, in any given Pro\ince, the Indian 
statesmen and Legislative Council have shown their complete abiht}' 
to cover the whole field of Government that law and older, and police, 
ran be transferred to them” — Lord Selbornis speech tn the House of Lord^, 

Changes in the mode of government to be healthy, lasting and for the 
good of the people must be like the growth of the human body or consti- 
tution. Hence follows the well-known maxim Constitutions are not 
made, but grow,” The idea is that the constitution of a good, progres- 
sive country does not change all at once, but changes and grows step 
by step —by successive and graduated stages. If it giows at once and at 
a bound, it does not last but dies from premature growth. A form of 
Government can be said to be settled and stable only if it has grown 
from a root by gradual process of development. That is how the British 
Constitution has grown . its changes m the direction of democratic 
government have been never sudden or hasty but always slow and gradual ; 
that is the process also along which the Indian Constitution ought to 
grow, if it is to be based on stable foundations, “ In all great efforts 
specially in those relating to the political growth of a people the first step 
is the most important, because it is the first step taken well, loyally and joy- 
fully, that determines the fate of the advance. Our easy and rapid reali- 
zation of full self-government as the goal of these leforms must, therefore 
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depend on what we make of thib dust step of those reforms by a willing 
spirit of steady effoit, co-openuion, mutual confidence, constructive work, 
and not meie destructi\e criticism ” — Sir jVamfaM Ckamirazm^kar in 
his pamphlet on “ The India S 

'^The announcement of August 20 postulated that such stages could be 
found ; indeed, unless we can find them, it is evident that there is no other 
course open than at some date or other to take a precipitate plunge 
forwatd from total irresponsibility to complete responsibility.”— (J/. C, 
para 241). 


§ 18 . “ Substantial Steps ’" 

The Indian Reforms Act of 1919 (A e, the Government of India Act, 
1919) provides for the taking of the first ‘‘substantial steps” towards the 
goal of British policy m India as defined in the Declaration of August 20, 
1917. The main features of the constitutional changes are fully described 
m the Introduction to this volume, in the notes under the several sections, 
and m Lord Smha’s speech in the House of Lords (Dec. ir, 1919) 
on the Second Reading of the Government of India Bill, 1919 (printed in^ 
Pait 11 of this volume). 

§ 19. ‘‘ Time and Manner ” 

The Act provides for the appointment of a Statutory Commission ten 
years after the passing of the Act to enquire into “ the working of the 
system of government, the growth of education, and the development of 
representative institutions ” in British India, and to “ report as to whether 
and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government, or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not 
desirable.” The “time and manner” of each advance is to be determined 
by Parliament after each decade on the advice of these Statutory Com- 
missions. 

In the old days of the East India Company, it was Parliamenfs habit 
before renewing the Charters to hold a regular inquest into Indian adminis- 
tration . That practice lapsed since 1858 and is being revived by the 
Act of 1919. 


P. 1—7 
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§ 20 “ Upon whom responsibility lies etc ” 

In moving for leave to bring in the first Bill tor the Better Goveinmciit 
of India (February 12, 1858) Viscount Palmerston delivered a speech in 
which he showed the necessity for the acceptance by Parliament of les- 
ponsibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : he 
said — 

1 say then, that as far as regards the executive functions of the 
Indian Government at home, it is of the greatest importance to vest com- 
plete authority wheie the public have a right to think that complete res- 
ponsibility should rest, and that whereas in this country Iheie can be but 
one governing body responsible to the Crown, to Parliament, and to public 
opinion consisting of the constitutional advisers of the Crown for the 
time being, so it is in accordance with the principles and practice of our 
constitution, as it would be in accordance with the best interests of the 
nation, that India, with all its vast and important interests, should be 
placed under the direct authority of the Crown, to be governed in the 
name of the Crown by the responsible Ministers of the Crown sitting in 
Parliament, and responsible to Parliament and the public for evei y part 
of their public conduct. 

§ 21. “Such matters.” 

These evidently refei to (i) the increasing association of Indians 
m every branch of Indian administration, (3) the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions, and (3) the time and mannei of each 
advance. 


§22. “Those.” 

^Those’’ include (a) the persons on whom administrative burdens will 
devolve, specially the Ministers, {d) the elected membeis of ,the seveial 
legislative councils, (r) the general body of the electorate. 

§ 23. “New opportunities of Service.” 

Political capacity can only come through the exeicise of political 
responsibility ; and the growth of education must be accompanied by 
new opportunities of seivice {M, C R,, para. 188.) Notes under 
no. 5 above. 
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S 24. “Sense of responsibBity.” 

Responsibility” heie primarily implies the amenabilth of ministers 
to an electorate and to an assembly. But it also implies a real perception 
of the public welfare as something apait from, and with supenor claims 
to, the indu idual good, and an active effort to maintain “the essential 
slaiidaids of a just and geneious Go\ eminent " A cleai exposition ot 
what the “sense of responsibility” implies is given m the following extract 
fiom the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. — 

“Let us lemember what the woikmg of lesponsible institutions in their 
typical form involves. The electors send men to the councils with power 
to act m their name, and the councils commit power to ministers, over 
whom they reserve control in the form of the power of remo\ ing them 
fiom office. The elector controls his Government, because if his repre- 
sentative in council supports ministers of whom he disapproves he can 
at the next election change his representative. The system presupposes 
in those who work ii such a perception of, and loyalty to, the common 
interests as enables the decision of the majority to be peaceably accepted. 
This means that majorities must practise toleration and minorities 
patience. There must, in fact, be not merely a certain capacity for 
business but what is much more important, a real perception of the 
public welfare as something apart from and with superior claims to, the 
individual good. The basis of the whole system is a lively and effective 
sense of the sanctity of other people’s rights.” {M, C. R, para, 13 1.) 

§ 25, ‘‘And whereas concurrently/' 

This paragraph of the Preamble embodies the policy laid down in the 
second formula of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report (paragiaph 189)— 
“The Provinces are the domain in which the earlier steps towards the 
progressive realisation of responsible government should be taken. Some 
measure of responsibility should be given at once, and our aim is to give 
complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This involves 
at once giving the Provinces the largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative and financial, of the Government of India, 
which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities.” This formula which thus links together the two ques- 
tions of provincial independence of the Government of India and the 
growth of responsible government in the Provinces, is based on recogni- 
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tion of the principle laid down in an earlier paragraph of the M. C, 
Report (para. i88) that “in proportion as control by an electorate is 
admitted, control by superior authority must be relaxed.” 

§ 26. ••Gradual Development” 

See notes under no, 8 above, 

% 27. “Self-Governing Institutions.” 

Sec Notes under no, g above, 

§ 28. “The Provinces of India ” 

British India is made up of nine major provinces and six lesser 
charges. The former comprise Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam 
and Burma. The six minor charges are the Nordi-West Frontier 
Province, Biitish Beluchistan, Coorg, Ajmer, the Andamans and Delhi. 
Madras and Bombay grew into governorships out of the original trading 
settlements. Sind was added to the latter soon after its conquest in 1843. 

“The original presidency of Bengal was elevated from a governorship 
to a governor-generalship by the Act of 1773. We have explained how 
India then consisted of the three presidencies only, and how military and 
political exigencies led to a great extension of the Bengal presidency 
to the North-West. Later legislation relieved the Governor General 
by empowering him to create the lieutenant governorship of the Noith- 
West Provinces in 1836, and further to rid himself of the direct adminis- 
tration of Bengal, including Bihar and Onssa, by creating the lieutenant 
governorship of Bengal. The Punjab was the next province formed. 
Annexed in 1849, it Was governed first by a board of administration and 
then by a chief commissioner. After the mutiny Delhi was transferred 
to it and it became a lieutenant governorship. Oudh was annexed in 
1856 and placed under a chief commissioner, whose office was merged 
m that of the lieutenant governor of the North-West Provinces in 1877. 
The North-West Provinces and Oudh were re-named the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh in Lord Curzon’s time. Lower Burma was 
formed into a chief commissionership in 1862; Upper Burma was added 
in 1886 and the province became a lieutenant governorship in 1897, The 
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Central Piw inces, formed out of portions of the North-West Pro\ inces 
and certain lapsed territories, were placed under a chief commissioner 
in i86i. In 1903 Berar, which had long been under British adminis- 
tration, was taken o\er on a perpetual lease from the Nizam and linked 
to the Centiai Pro\ inces. Assam, annexed m 1826, was added to Bengah 
from which it w^as again se\eied and made a chief commissioneiship 
in 1874. In 1905 the paitition of Bengal converted the eastern half of 
the province together with Assam into one lieutenant go^ernoiship undci 
the name of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and the western halt into a 
second lieutenant governorship under the name of Bengal This arrange- 
ment w^as modified in 1912: Assam became once moi e a chief cominis- 
sionership, Bengal a presidency, and Bihar and Orissa a lieutenant 
governorship. The North-West Frontier Province was created for pin- 
poses of political security m 1901 by detaching certain Punjab districts. 

British Beluchistan was formed into a chief commissionersliip m 18S7. 

Coorg w^as annexed in 1834 and is administered by the Resident in 
Mysore. Ajmer, ceded in 1818, is similarly administered by the Agent 
to the Governor General ui Rajgutaiia. The Supeiintendent of the penal 
settlement of Port Blair administers, the Andamans and Nicobai Islands 
as chief commissioner. Delhi comprises a small area enclosing the new^ 
capital city, which was Cl eated a separate pro\ince under a chief com- 
mission on the occasion of the King EmpeioPs Durbar in 1911.^’ Jf. C. 

§ 29. ‘‘Provincial Matters.” 

Provincial matters relate to subjects m winch, to use the w'oids of the 
Government of India Memorandum, “the interests of the provinces essen- 
tially predominate”, and in wdiich Provincial Governments are, therefore, 
to have “acknowledged authority of their own”. {Functions Report^ 
para 12). 

Prior to the passing of the Government of India Act the Government 
of India retained in their own hands matters relating to foreign relations, I 

the defences of the country, general taxation, currency, debt, tariffs, posts, I 

telegraphs and railways ; and ordinary internal administration, the assess- | 

ment and collection of revenues, education, medical and sanitary arrange- | 

ments, imgation, buildings and roads, fell to the share of the provincial 
governments. But in all these matters the Government of India exercised 
a general and constant control, and laid down lines of general policy. 
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Under sec. 45 A of this Act, however,’ pxovi si ons htisc been made b\ 
rules for the classification of subjects as Central and Pro\incial subjects. 
For fuller details see Notes under Sec. 45 ^- 

% 30 ‘Independence of the Government of India ' 

l^'ior to the passing of the Government of India Act, 1919, the Fio- 
Mncial Governments acted as meie agents of the Government of India 
who exercised a very full and constant check over their proceedings 
The position of the provincial governments was well described by the late 
Sir Heibert Risley in his evidence before the Royal Decentralization 
Commission in the following words — “The Local Governments were 
never sovereign and independent From 1833 up to the time of the 
Strachey decentralisation, the Government of India had everything in 
their hands, and no Local Government could create the smallest appoint- 
ment without sanction Since then the Government of India has surrender- 
ed many functions, but each surrender requires a separate order, since 
the residuary authority rests with the Government of India and not with 
the Local Governments, as is the case 1331 most federations.” 

In spite of the surrender 'of functions by the Government of India ever 
since the eighties of the last century the control of the Government of 
India over the Provincial Governments was exercised in the following^ 
way before the Reforms Act came into operation— 

(1) By financial rules and restrictions, including those laid down 
by Imperial departmental Codes ; 

(2) By general or particular checks of a more purely administra- 
tive nature, w^hich may [a) be laid down by law or by rules having the 
force of law, or [f) have grown up m practice. 

(3) By prehminaiy scmtmy of proposed Provincial legislation, and 
sanction of Acts passed m the Provincial legislatures , 

(4) By general resolutions on questions of policy, issued for the 
guidance of the Provincial Governments. These often arise upon the 
reports of commissions or committees, appointed from time to time by 
the Supreme Government to investigate the working of departments with 
which the Provincial Governments are primarily concerned. 

(5) By instuictions to particular Local Governments m legard to 
matters which may have attracted the notice of the Government of India 
m connection with the departmental administration reports periodically 
submitted to it, or the pioceedings-volumes of a Local Government. 
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{6) By ku lam taken upon maite!> bioUf^ln to noiu c by the Imperiai 
Inspectors-! leneraf 

(7j In coniHH'tion with the lay^e ught t)i appeal po^se.-^sed by per- 
sons dissatisfied with the or orders ot a Puninc'ial tioveniment 

• In Older to lessen the anumnt of oontnd hnheito exercised o\ei the 
Piovincial ianenimenls and to ^i\e them, in pi(nincial matters, "'the 
largest measure of mdependeiu e oi the (Io\ernment of India' uiles die 
* to be framed under se<'. 45 A of this Art *‘for the devolution oi authoriU 
in respect of picninrial subjects to local governments^ and tor the tians- 
ter among the provincial subjects oi subjects to the admmistiation of the 
governor acting with ministeisf {For furZ/uT details .vcv Ab/cs ande^- 
Sec. 43 A.) 

‘‘Our business is one of devolution”, says the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, “of drawing lines of demarcation, of cutting long-standing ties. 
The Government of India must give and the provinces must receive : for 
only so can the growing organism of self-government draw air into its 
lungs and live” {M, C, R. para 120). 

The policy underlying this scheme of devolution was foreshadowed 
as early as 1911 in the following memorable paragraph m the Coronation 
Durbar Despatch to the Secretary of State for India from Lord Haidinge’s 
Government — “The only possible solution of the difficulty would appear 
to be gradually to give the Provinces a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment, until at last India would consist of a numbet of administrations 
autonomous in all provincial affairs, with the Government of India above 
them all, and possessing power to interfere in cases of mismanagement 
but ordinarily restricting their functions to matters of imperial concern.” 
{Docimients /, p. 454 )^ The Government of India Act of 1919 and the 
Rules made thereunder only effect such constitutional changes as will 
help in the realization of this policy of continuous devolution of powers 
till the Provinces become, in provincial matters, independent of the 
Government of India. But the Government of India, so long as it is 
responsible to Parliament and not to the Indian legislature-must retain 
such powers over the Provinces as will enab.le them to discharge their 
obligations to Parliament. 

§ 31. “Government of India.” 

The official acts of the Central Government in India are expressed 
tp run in the name of the “Governor-General in Council,” often described 
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as “the Government of India.’' Legislative sanction for the name of 
“Government of India” is given by the Indian General Clauses Act [Act 
X of 1897 s. 3 (22)]. The functions of the Government of India have 
been thus described in the Report of the Royal Commission upon 
Decentralization in India, 1909 — 

“The functions of the Government in India are, m many respects, 
wider than in the United Kingdom. The Government claims a share in 
the produce of the land ; and save where (as in Bengali, it has commuted 
this into a fixed land tax, it exercises the right of periodical re-assessment 
of the cash value of its share. In connection with its revenue assess- 
ments, it has instituted a detailed cadastral survey and a record of rights 
in the land. Where its assessments are made upon large landholders, 
it intervenes to prevent their levying excessive rents from their* tenants ; 
and m the Cential Provinces it even takes an active share in the original 
assessment of landlords’ rents. In the Punjab, and some other tracts, it 
has restricted the alienation of land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates when the proprietor 
is disqualified from attending to them by age, sex or infirmity, or 
occasionally, by pecuniary embarrassment. In times of famine it undei- 
takes relief works and other remedial measures upon an extensive scale. 
It manages a vast forest property, and is a large manufacturer of salt and 
opium. It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, and directly 
manages a considerable portion of them ; and it has constructed, and 
maintains, most of the important irrigation works. It owns and manages 
the postal and telegraph systems. It has the monopoly of note issue, and 
It alone can set the mints in motion It acts, for the most part, as its 
own banker, and it occasionally makes temporary loans to Presidency 
Banks in times of financial stringency. With the co-operation of the 
Secietary of State it regulates the discharge of the balance of trade as 
between India, and the outside world, through the action of the India 
Councirs drawings. It lends money to municipalities, rural boards and 
agriculturists, and occasionally to the owners of historic estates. It 
exercises a strict control over the sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs, 
not merely by the prevention of unlicensed sale, but by granting licenses 
for short periods only, and subject to special fees which are usually 
determined by auction. In India, moreover, the direct lesponsibilities 
of Government in respect to police, education, medical and sanitary 
operations, and ordinary public works, are of a much wider scope than 
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in the United Kingdom. The (mveinment ha^ furthei very intimate 
relations with the numerous Native States which collectively cover more 
than one-third of the whole aiea of India, and comprise more than one- 
fifth of its population. Apart from the special functions narrated above, 
the government of a sub-continent containing nearly 18,00,000 square 
miles and 300,000,000 people, is in itself an evtremely heavy burden, and 
one which is constantly increasing with the economic dev elopmeiit of 
the country and the growing needs of populations of diverse nationality, 
language and creed.” 

See No/es under Part IV of the Act. 

§ 32, “Its own responsibilities.” 

Pending the development of responsible gov'ernment m the provinces 
the Government of India must remain responsible only to Parliament. 
In other words, in all matters which it judges to be essential to the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities for peace, order and good goveinment it 
must retain indisputable power and be accountable to Parliament. In a 
special sense, the Government of India have, and will continue to have, 
supreme responsibility for India’s relations with her great Asiatic 
neighbours, and for the security of six thousand miles of land frontieis 
and nine thousand miles of sea-board. ‘‘The defence of India is an 
Imperial question ; and for this reason the Gov-'ernment of India must 
retain both the power and the means of discharging its responsibilities 
for the defence of the country and to the Empire as a whole.” (M. C, R, 
para. 158). 

§ 33- “By the King’s most Excellent Majesty.” 

The enacting words, showing the authority by which the Indian 
Constitution is created, are in the form m which Acts of Parliament have 
been framed from a remote period of English history. According to the 
theory of the Constitution the King is the source of law, the King makes 
new laws, alters or repeals old laws, subject only to the condition that 
this supreme power must be exercised in Parliament and not otherwise. 
Every Act of Parliament bears on its face the stamp and evidence of its 
royal authority. It springs from the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. It 
IS in the Crown, and not in Parliament that legislative authority is, accord- 
ing to constitutional theory, directly vested. Parliament is the body 
assigned by law to advise the Crown in matters of legislation and the 
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Crown could not legally legislate without the advice and consent ot 
Parliament. “It is, however, constitutionally and theoretically tme 
that the legislative function resides in Queen Victoria no less than 
it resided in William the Conqueror. The conditions and limitations 
under which that power is e\ercisable have indeed been profoundly 
modified.” ( Heam^s Govermient of England^ 5/). 

§ 34. “Lords Spiritual and Temporar' 

See notes under no. 4 above. 

§ 35. “Commons.” 

See notes imder no. 4 above. 

% 36 “By the authority of the Same ’ 

These woids clearly show that although, on the face of the Act, the 
king figures as the chief legislator, the Auctoritas by which the constitu- 
tion has been created is blended and conjoined in the king in Parliament. 
This is the modern practice in connection with the political organization 
of colonies and in the grant to them of the institutions of self-government. 
It should be remembered however, that m the early stages of Biitish 
colonization, the Crown, without parliamentary sanction, expiessed or 
implied, but m the exercise of its admitted preiogative, was "accustomed 
to giant to newly settled, ceded 01 conquered province'?, patents and 
chailers, containing duectly 01 indirectly authority to establish local 
legislative Assemblies endowed with the powei to pass laws for the peace, 
order and good government of such countries . — Quiik and Carran, 
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1. The territories for the time being vested® in 

Government oundia His Majestj in India ai'C govemed 
by^the Crown. [1858 ss. iiamo of His Majcsty 

the King, Emperor of India^ and all rights® which, 
if the Government of India Act, 1858®, had not been 
passed, might have been exercised by the East India 
Company’’ in relation to any territories, may be exer- 
cised by .and in the name of His Majesty as rights® 
inbidental to the government of India. 


.§ 1 “Home Government.” 

“Home Govefnment” means the highest executive authorities in Eng- 
land exercising the fullest measure of control over the central and local 
governments in These*'!nclude the Crown, Parliament, the Secie- 

taiy of Slate and the Council of India. “The principal functions of the 
Home Government,” said J. S. Mill many years ago, “is not to direct the 
details of administration, but to scrutinise and revise the past acts of 
Indian Governments, to lay down principles and issue general instructions 
foi their future guidance, and to give or refuse sanction to great political 
measures which are referred* home for approval” This is as true ui 
1920 as it was m the days when these words weie vlntten. 

The Stages in the growth of the present system of “Home Govern- 
ment” are succinctly described m the following paragraphs of the 
Monlagu-Chelmsford Report— ^ 
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‘‘The process by which Indian affairs became a matter of national con- 
cern was slow and gradual. At first the Company’s settleis ^^ere respon- 
sible only to the Directors, who derived their powers of control fiom 
Chartei's given them by the Crown There was then no question of 
sovereignty or territorial administration. But when the battle of Plassey 
compelled the Company to assume the task of leconstructing Bengal, 
the astonishing position was created that a few commercial agents were 
handling the revenues of a kingdom m the name of an emperor. The 
Company’s peril of bankruptcy was the immediate cause of Parliament’s 
first intervention ; but a more powerful motive was the growing feeling in 
England, to which the opulence and arrogance of officials leturnmg from 
India contributed, that the nation must assert its responsibility for seeing 
that the new and vast experiment of ruling a distant and alien race was 
properly conducted.” 

First zniervention by Parliament . — “The beginnings of Parliamentary 
control are seen in Lord North’s Regulating Act which created and named 
the first Governor-General and Council. But further appointments weie 
still left to the Directors, with whom also the home management re- 
mained. Parliament’s first attempt to provide for the ordering of Indian 
affairs has been condemned with some leason as violating the first prin- 
ciples of administrative mechanics. It created a Governor- General, 
who was powerless before his own council, and an executive that was 
powerless before a supreme court, itself immune from all responsibility 
for the peace and welfare of the country— a system that was made work- 
able only by the genius and fortitude of one great man. Such a struc- 
ture could not have lasted, and the Act of 1781 swept away some of its 
worst anomalies. Meantime the facts that Indian territories were be- 
coming involved in European wars and that from the struggle the Com- 
pany was emerging as the strongest power m the land made Parliament 
resolve to strengthen its control Committees were appointed which re- 
ported adversely on the administration ; and on theif reports resolutions 
were carried requiring the recall of Warren Hastings and the closer 
definition of the Governor- General’s powers. The Directors defied ^ 

Parliament and retained Hastings. Fox introduced his Bill, which was 
defeated, thanks to George 11 Ps famous intervention ; and Pitt at 
the age of twenty-five, reformed the constitution of India.” 

The Board of hex of 1784 setup as the supreme 

executive authority six parliamentary Commissioners for the Affairs of 
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India, known more geiiciaily as the ikiiini <>i CirntroL and ihereh} 
tuied the dual Nystem of government by the Conipan> and by a parba^ 
mentary Board which endured till after the Mutiny. Ff<un Lord rrini 
wallis' time omvaids ue may take it that all administrative *u Is ol ilie 
Governor-Cieneral m Council, including annexations of tenitory, weie 
done with the sanction of the national (knernment. 'Flu* i‘oinpany snr 
vived : the Directors still bad great powers ot pati. mage and uha the 
direction of the ordinary home business; but before e\ery renewal of 
the Company’s charter Parliament made a practice of holding an exliaus- 
tive inquiry into the Indian administration. The most famous of these 
inquests is that which resulted in the Fifth Report of 1812. Meanw’hile 
the indefinite dominion derived from Moghul sources m the form of the 
Diwani (or revenue administration) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was 
gradually overlaid by new sovereignty derived from Parliament. The 
Act of 1813, while continuing the Company in actual possession, asserted 
the sovereignty of the Crown over its territories ; and the Act of 1833 
declared that they were held in trust for His Majesty. It also directed 
that all Indian la\vs and also the reports of the newly-instituted Law' 
Commissioners should be laid before Parliament. Fmall}', in 1853, the 
right of pationage w^as taken from the Directors and exercised under 
rules made by the parliamentary Board of Control. We must not con- 
clude, however, that the supiemacy of the President of the Board of 
Conti ol left the Directors with no real power. Their position w'as still a 
strong one ; the right of initiative still rested ordinal ily with them ; they 
w'cie still the main repository of knowledge ; and though the legal res- 
ponsibility lay wnth Government, they exercised to the last a substantial 
influence upon details of administration.” 

“Wlien the Indian Mutiny of 1857 sealed the fate of the greatest 
mercantile corporation in the world, the powers previously wielded both 
by the Court of Directors and by the parliamentary Board of Control 
passed to the Secretary of State for India.” The principle on which 
this transfer of control was made is thus described by Viscount Palmer- 
ston — ^The principle of our political system is that , all administrative 
functions should be accompanied by ministerial responsibility — respcmsi* 
bihty to Parliament, responsibility to public opinion, responsibility to 
the Crown, but in this case the chief functions m the Government of 
India are committed to a body not responsible to Parliament, not 
appointed by the Crowm, but elected by persons who have no more 
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connexion with India than consists m the simple possession oi so 
much India Stock * * * I say, then, 

that as far as regards the executive functions of the Indian Goveui- 
nient at home, it is of the greatest importance to vest complete 
authority where the public have a right to think that complete responsil^i- 
lity should rest, and that wheieas in this countiy theie can be but one 
governing body lesponsible to the Croun, the Parliament, and to public 
opinion, consisting of the constitutional advisers of the Crown foi the 
time being, so it is in accordance with the best interests of the nation, 
that India, with all its vast and important interests, should be placed 
under the direct authority of the Crown, to be govei'ned m the name of 
the Crown by the responsible Ministers of the Crown sitting m Parliament, 
and responsible to Parliament and the public for every part of their 
public conduct, instead of being, as now, mainly, admmisteied by a set 
of gentlemen who, howevei respectable, however competent for the 
discharge of the functions entrusted to them, are yet a totally irrespon- 
sible body, whose views and acts are seldom known to the public, and 
whether known or unknown, wdiether approved or disapproved, unless 
one of the Directors happens to have a seat m this House, are out of the 
range of Parliamentary discussion.” 

Theie IS thus much m the existing system of ‘‘Home Government,” 
which has its origin in arrangements suited to the control by the East 
India Company of its commercial operations m a distant land. “These 
operations led to the exercise by the Company of governmental powers, 
in legard to which Parliament from an early date asserted its 
supremacy. The interaction of the two forces had by 1858 produced a 
constitution which may shortly be described as follows -—The executive 
management of the Company’s affairs was in the hands of a Court of 
Directors, who were placed m direct and permanent subordination to a 
body representing the British Government and known as the Board of 
Control. The functions of the Board were m piactice exercised by the 
President, who occupied in the Government a position corresponding to 
some extent to that of a modern Secretary of State for India. The 
Board of Control were empo^vered ‘to superintend, direct and control all 
acts, operations, and concerns which m anywise relate to the civil or 
military government or revenues of the British teiritonal possessions 
in the East Indies’ (24 Geo. III., sess. 2, c 25). Subject to the 
superintendence of the Board of Control, the Directois conducted the 
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I, correspondence with the Company'^ officers in imlia, and cxerrisrii the 
rights of patronage in legard to appointincnis;' 

“The tiansference of the administration of India to the C'lown iii 1S5S 
was effected by the Act for the Better (io%ernment of Indhi 01 & 22 
Viet, c. 106), which has regulated the Home admimsuation of imlia 
since that year, and of which the m.iin prouMons were re-enacied in the 
consolidated (iovcinment of India Act, I9i5“-i6 In general, the dual 
functions of the Boaid of Contiol and the Court of Directors were vested 
in the corporate body known as the Secretary of State for iiKiia in 
Council The substitution of administratne responsibility on the pait of 
the Government for the supcnntendence it hadfoiineriy exercised caused 
a redistribution of functions in whiqh the lines of inheritance became to 
some extent obscured ; but the persistence of the dual pi Inciple can still 
be traced m the corporate activities of the Secretary of State m Council** 
— Crewe Committee'' s Report, 

See notes under Sec, j on Parlwnentary Co?itrol over Indian Officers, 

% 2 ‘‘ The Crown.” 

The word '■' Crown ” means an ornamental badge of regal povvei 
worn on the head by Sovereign princes The word is frequently used 
\vhen speaking of the Sovereign himself, or the rights, duties, and 
pieiogatives belonging to him. 

By the English “Interpretation Act” “references to the Sovereign 
leig 11 mg at the time of the passing of the Act or to the Crown shall, 
unless the contrary intention appeals, be construed as references to the 
Soveieign for the time being.” The Ciowm is thus synonymous with 
the So\ereign who may be a King or a Queen. In official documents the 
King IS described as — 

‘ George, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom and 1 1 eland 
and of British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defenclei of the faith, 
Empeior of India.’ 

He holds office for life, subject to the conditions of the Act of Settle- 
ment which requires that he shall be a descendant of Princess Sophia of 
^ Hanover, a Protestant member of the Church of England, and married 
only to a Protestant. The rule of succession is hereditary, following the 
law of primogeniture. 

“The King can do no wrong.” His ministeis are responsible 
peisonally for his public acts. In Ins private capacity “he cannot inflict 
an injury on a subject, nor is he personally amenable to the proceduie of 
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any court of law.” The only remedy against the Sovereign personally is 
by Petition of Right which is available only m cases in which the Sov'er- 
eign’s title to lands or goods is disputed. It is held to be of the Sover- 
eign’s mere grace and free will that the proceedings are allowed. The 
petition is granted in the form — ‘Let Right be done/ and then the 
investigation follows the course of an ordinai7 civil trial before the 
superior courts of law. 

Parliament cannot be assembled, adjourned or dissolved except by his 
express command. At the commencement of a new Pailiament, he 
delivers, either in person or by a commission duly authoiized for that 
purpose, a speech declaring the cause of the summons, giving a general, 
though not very definite, sketch of, the sort of measures which his 
Ministers will introduce into Parliament in the course of the session, and 
noticing briefly any important facts in current foieign politics or in the 
domestic annals of the Royal Family. 

Bills passed by the Houses of Parliament must leceive the assent of 
the Sovereign in ordei to become a law. But “since the time of Queen 
Anne no English king has ever refused assent to a Bill. For, under the 
modern constitutional rule, the King must, in matters such as this, act in 
accordance with the advice of his ministers, and his ministers can practi- 
cally prevent any bills, which in their opinion ought not to become law, 
from leachmg the stage at which the king’s assent is required^”— 

The Sovereign can formally express his wishes by means of Orders in 
Council or Proclamations, but these aie only made subject to the assent 
of Parliament and are revocable by statute. At the piesent day all 
Proclamations derive their ultimate authority from Parliament. In case 
of emergency, the ministry would advise the Crown to issue a Proclama- 
tion on its own authority and would endeavour to pass a Bill of Indemnity 
as soon as Parliament met.^ 

♦ In 1766 Lord Chatham’s ministry interfered by Proclamation with the ex- 
port of wheat, in order to meet the scarcity caused by a bad harvest When 
Parliament met, an Act of Indemnity was passed after ‘acrimonious debates.’ 
Again, in 1876, it was only after a heated debate in the House of Commons that 
the Proclamation issued by H. I. M. Queen Victoria before the passing of the 
Royal Titles Bill announcing her assumption of the title of ^‘Empress of India” 
was ratified by Parliament. Once ^in, on March i6th, 1915, the House of Lords 
voted an Address to the Crown asking that the Royal consent should be withheld 
from the Proclamation (for the creation of an Executive Council for the United 

Provinces) which had, according to the Indian Councils Act of inoa been laid 
on the tables of the House of Lords. It is evident, therefore, that those Procla- 
mations which have not been questioned by Parliament or superseded bv Acts of 
Parliament have behind them the full authority of Parliamentary sanction^ 
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He has sole power of coining money, of appointing all oillcers in the 
army and navy, judges, ambassadors, the </0\ernors4*eiieral of India, 
Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, and the Union of South Africa, 
Colonial and Indian (governors, bishops and archbishops of the Estab- 
lished Church. He has the powei of \etoing all Acts of Colonial and 
Indian legislatures. He has sole power of granting Charters (as Queen 
Elizabeth did to the East India Company in 1600) and degrees of nobi- 
. lity, of concluding treaties of any kind, of making war and peace with 
foreign states and of granting pardon to any particular offender. He has 
also sole command of the army and the navy. 

Briefly speaking, the Sovereign “is at the same time the supreme 
executive, a co-ordinate legislative authority, the fountain of justice and 
of honour, the supreme governor of the church, the commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, the conservator of the peace, and thepatem 
fatriae and ex-officio guardian of the helpless and the needy. In law 
all land is held directly or indirectly, of him. Parliament exists only by 
his will.” Lastly we should note that the Crown is the symbol of imperial 
unity * as Professor Lowell has pointed out, “the Crown is the only visible 
symbol of the union of the Empire and this has undoubtedly had a con- 
siderable effect upon the re^'erence felt for the throne.” 

Thus we* see how the poweisand prerogatives of our King-Emperor 
are far wider than those exercised by the heads of many powerful 
civilised states of to-day. “It would very much surprise people,” as 
Bagehot remarked in his incisive way, “if they were told how many things 
the Queen could do without consulting the Parliament, * * * 
mention other things, she could disband the army (by law she cannot 
engage more than a certain number of men, but she is not obliged to 
engage any man) ; she could dismiss all officers, from the general com- 
manding in chief downwards. She could dismiss all the sailors too , she 
could sell off all our ships of war and all our naval stores ; she could make 
a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war for the conquest of 
^ Britanny. She could make every citizen in the United Kingdom a peer ; 
she could make every parish in the United Kingdom a university ; she 
could dismiss most of the civil servants ; she could pardon all offenders. 

In a word the Queen could by prerogative upset all the action of civil 
government within the government.” 

Statutory Powers of the Crown over Indian administration : — If we 
examine the positive powers that are vested in our King-Emperor by 
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Government of India Act, we shall find how vast and wide they are, and 
how intimately they are bound up with the good government oi the 
country. 

The territories for the time being vested in India are governed by, and 
in the name of, His Majesty the King -Emperor of India (sec. i) ; and 
the revenues of India are received for and in the name of His Majesty, 
[sec. 20 (i)]. 

/ I. His Majesty, by warrant undei the Royal Sign Manual, 

, ' (a) appoints (i) theGovernor-General of India, (s. 34), (2) members 

of the Governor- Generals’ Executive Council (s. 36), (3) the Governors 
of Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras [s. 46 (2)], (4) the Gover- 
nors of the five provinces viz., the United Provinces, the Punjab, Biliai 
and Orissa, the Central Piwinces and Assam after consultation with the 
Governor-General [s. 46 (2)], (5) the members of the Governors’ Executive 
Council [s. 47 (i)], (6) Advocates-General for the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay [s. 114 (i)]. 

(b) counter-signed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, appoints 
an Auditor of Indian Accounts in the United Kingdom [s. 37 (i)] and 
^grants pensions and gratuities to any member on the establishment of the 
Secretary of State m Council, (s. 18) 
f (c) counter-signed by the Secretary of State, grants .pensions to 
Bishops out of the Revenues of India (s. 120). 

II. His Majesty may, by Letters patent (a) establish a High 
Couit of Judicature in any terutory in British India (s. 113), (b) amend, 
from time to time, the letters patent establishing or vesting jurisdiction, 
powers or authority in a High Couit [s. 106 (lA.)], (c) appoint the 
Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay [s. 118 (i)], (d) determine the 

^functions and jurisdiction of Indian Bishops [s. 115 (i)], (e) vaiy the limits 
*‘of the dioceses of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

III. His Majesty appoints the Chief Justices and othei Judges of 
High Courts who hold ofiice duiing His Majesty’s pleasure, (ss, 102, 
105). 

IV. His Majesty’s sanction is necessary for (a) the constitution of 
new Governors’ Provinces 01 placing part of a Governor’s Province under 
the administration of a Deputy Governor (s. 52 A.), (b) constituting a 
new Province . under a Lieutenant-Governor [s. 53 (2)], (c) transfeiring 
an entire district from one province to another [s. 6o(i)], (d) constituting 
a new local legislature [s. 77 (r)]. 
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V’. His Majesty's approval is necessaiy (a) for the appointment ot a 
Lieutenant (jovernoi [s. 54(1)] and the members of his Executive Council 
[b. 55 { 3)1 (h) for the names of persons to act as members of the Statutory 
Commission under Sec. S4 A (s. 84 A). 

VH. His Majesty's assent is necessaiy betore an Act passed by the 
ceitifymg power of the (rovernoi-Cieneral 01 ot a Governor can have 
effect [s. 67B (2) & 72E (2)]. 

yil. His Majesty ma> signify to the Secietary of State in Council his 
disallowance of any order of the (*o\ einor-General in Council altering the 
local limits of jurisdiction of High Couits [s 109 (3)]. 

VIIL His Majesty (a) may remov e any membei ot the Council of 
India on an address ot both Houses ot Parliament ; (b) fixes the numbei 
of members of the Governor- General’s Executive Council [s. 36 (2)] ; (c) 
makes such rules as to the leave of absence of the Bishops of Calcutta, 
Madias and Bombay as seemed expedient to him. 

IX. (a) Every person m the Civil Service of the Crown in India holds 
office duiing His Majesty’s pleasure [s. 96 B (r)] , (b) nothing in this 
Act shall derogate, from any rights vested m His Majesty in lelation 
to the Government of India, [s. 131 (r)] ; (c) all tieaties made by the 
East India Company so far as they are m force at the commencement 
of this Act aie binding on His Majesty (s 132). 

§ 3 “Territopes for the fime being vested ” 

The Act of 1813, while continuing the East India Company m actual 
possession, asserted the soveieignty ot the Crown over its territories ; and 
the Act of 1833 declared that they were held m trust for His Majesty. 
In sec. I of the Act of 1833 and m sec. 22 of the Indian Councils Act 
of 1861 the expression was “the territories no%v under the dominion of 
Her Majesty” ; this gave rise to questions as to the applicability of those 
sections to territories mbseqiiently acquired. Sec. 3 of the Indian Council 
Act of 1893 expressly declared the ^phcability of the abov&‘mentione€ 
sections of the Acts of 1833 and 1861 to territories siibsequently 
acquired. 

§4 ‘^Emperor of Incjia.** 

Ill 1876 the transfer of the Government of India from the Company 
to the Crown, which had been effected eighteen years earlier, was furthSr 
recognised by an Act of Parliament (39 & 40 Vict. c. 10) which empowered 
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the Queen to make a significant addition to her style and title, ihe 
circumstances which led to the passing of this statute are thus i elated by 
Lady Betty Balfour in her book entitled ^^Lord Ly/io/fs Imfuin 
Administration^ 

“When the Administration of India was transfeired from the East 
India Company to the Sovereign, it seemed in the eyes of hei 
Indian subjects and feudatories that the impersonal power of an adminis- 
trative abstraction had been replaced by the direct personal authoiity oi 
a human being. This was a change thoroughly congenial to all their 
traditional sentiments, but without some appropriate title the Queen of 
England was scarcely less of an abstraction than the Company 
itself. * * ^ The title of Empiess or Bddshdk could alone adequately 
represent her relations with the states and kingdoms of India, and was 
moreover a title familiar to the natives of the country, and an impiessive 
and significant one m their eyes.” 

“Embarrassments inseparable from the want of some appiopuate 
title had long been experienced with increasing foice by successive Indian 
administrators, and were brought, as it were, to a ciisis by vaiious cir- 
cumstances incidental to the Prince of Wales’s visit to India in 1875-76, 
and by a recommendation of Lord Noithbrook’s Government that it 
would be in accordance with fact, with the language of political docu- 
ments, and with that in ordinary use to speak of Her Majesty as the 
Sovereign of India— that is to say, the paramount power over all, inclu- 
ding Native States” 

“It was accordingly announced 111 the speech from the Throne in the 
session of 1876, that whereas, when the direct Government of the Indian 
Empire was assumed by the Queen, no formal addition was made to the 
style and titles of the Sovereign, Her Majesty deemed that moment a 
fitting one for supplying the omission, and of giving thereby a formal 
and emphatic expression of the favourable sentiments which she had 
always entertained towards the princes and people of India.” 

To fulfil Her Majesty’s desire the Royal Titles Act (39 & 40 Viet. c. 
10.) was passed in the same year (1876). With a view to the recognition 
of the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown, it authorised 
the Queen, by Royal Proclamation, to make such addition to the style 
apd titles appertaining to the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom 
and Its dependencies as to Her Majesty might seem meet. Accordingly, 
the Queen, by Proclamation dated April 28, 1876, added to her style and 
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titles the words ‘‘Indle Imperatrix"' or “ExMPREs.s of Ixdia'^ {Londan 
Ga::.efk\ April 28, 1876) and thenceiorth “Empeior of India” formed 
part of the title of Hei wSuccessois. 

§ 5* “Rigtls exercised by the East India Company.” 

These rights weie the rights of control and dueclion exercised h\ 
the East India Company, or by the Court of Directors, or Coiut of 
Proprietors of that Company, either alone, or by the Diiection or with the 
sanction of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India 01 the P>oard ot 
Control. For fuller details see notes tender India Company’^ below, 

§ 6. ‘^The Government of India Act, 1858.” . 

The Government of India Act of 1858 declared that hencefoith 
“India shall be governed by and in the name of” the Queen, and \ested 
in the Queen all the territories and powers of the Company. A Secretary 
of State was appointed, with a Council of 1 5 members, to transact the 
affairs of India in England. Vacancies in the Council of India could be 
filled up by the Secretary of State. The term of office was “during 
good behaviour.” No member of Council was capable of sitting 
in Parliament. The Secretary of State was empowered to divide the 
Council into Committees for the more conv-enient transaction of 
business, and to appoint one of the members to be Vice-President. 
Except in certain cases specially mentioned, the Secretary of State 
was not bound to follow the opinion of the majority ot the Council, 
but he must record his reasons for acting in opposition thereto In cases 
of urgency he might act without consulting the Council ; and as legards 
that class of cases which formerly had passed through the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, he was expressly authorised to act 
alone without consulting the Council or recording his reasons. All the 
revenues of India were subjected to the control of the Secretary of State, 
who might sanction no grant without the concurrence of the majority of 
the Council. The accounts were to be audited m England, and annually 
laid before Parliament. Any order sent to India directing the commence- 
ment of hostilities must also be communicated to Parliament. Except 
for repelling actual invasion, or “under other sudden and urgent 
necessity,” the revenues of India might not be applied to defray the 
expense of any military operation beyond the frontier without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament. The naval and military forces of the 
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Company were declared to be thenceforth the forces of the Crown ; 
all officers and servants of the company in India were to be office! s 
ot the Crown ; and all future appointments weie vested in the Crown. 
Appointments to the offices of Governoi -General, Governors of Presi- 
dencies and Advocate- General, and also (by 32 and 33 Vict. di. 97) 
ot the ordinary membeis of the Councils m India, were to be made 
direct ; appointments to the offices of Lieutenant-Governor or other iiilei 
of a Province by the Governor- General, subject to the approval of the 
Crown, and other appointments made m India remained as before. 

The Acit for the Better Government of India leceived the Ro>aI 
Assent on the 2nd of August, 1858, and came into opeiation thiit> days 
later. Its effect, so far as regards the assumption of the government by 
the Crown, was announced to the Princes and People of India by a 
Proclamation of the direct supremacy of the British Ciown. This 
Proclamation, “simple and natural enough as it appears at the present 
day in the light of what has followed, was a stroke of genius at the time. 
‘It sealed the unity of Indian Government and opened a new era.’ It \\as 
the act of a great Sovereign Mother which appealed to oriental sentiment 
as nothing else could have done An entirely new keynote was struck. 
Her Majesty directed her Minister to issue the great announcement, 
‘bearing in mind that it is a female Sovereign who spfeiks to more than a 
hundred millions of Eastern people on assuming the direct government 
over them and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges which her future 
reign is to redeem and explaining the principles of her government.’ 
‘Such a document,’ said Her Majesty, ‘should breathe feelings of generosi- 
ty, benevolence and religious toleration, and point out the privileges 
which the Indians will receive in being placed on an equality with the 
subjects of the British Crown.’ It was the greatest event in a long history 
of great things. Now for the first time on lecord the whole of the vast 
continent of India, greater in extent than Europe itself, excluding Russia 
acknowledged not only the hegemoney of a single power, but the 
guardianship of a single person”.* 

This memorable Proclamation, justly called the Magna CJbu|rta of 
"'as published at every large 'toivn throughout' the 'country and 
translated into the vernacular languages. In this histone Proclamation 
the Governor-General (Lord Canning) was for the first time styled 

“Viceioy”. 

*“The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, igii" p. 5. 
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7. ‘‘The East India Company ” 

On December 3!su 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted a chaiter to 
two hundred and fifteen English Knights, Aldermen and Buigesses 
for a term «of fifteen years by the name of the “Governor and Company 
of niei chants of London trading with the East Indies.^' The Company 
had the following piivileges undei the Charter — (a) to use any 
trade route and to have an exclusive right of trading (between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the straits of j\ragellan),‘with power to grant licenses 
to trade, unauthorised tiaders being liable to forfeiture of all theii belong- 
ings and to other penalties , (b) to make reasonable “laws, constitutions, 
orders and ordinances” not contraiy or repugnant to the laws, statutes or 
customs of the English realm — for the good government of the Company 
and Its affairs ; (c) to impose such fines or penalties as might be necessary 
for enforcing these laws. 

Thus It will appear that the Company had the monopoly of the trade 
With all countries lying between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits 
of Magellan. Pursuit of trade was the object of the Company’s existence 
foi a century and a half. Its monopoly was continued by successive Char- 
ters of the Stuart monarchs as also by Cromwell. “Trading relations were 
instituted with Masuhpatam on the East and Surat on the West coast m 
the years 16 n and 1612. Madras was rented from a local Raja in 1639. 
Bombay was ceded by Portugal to the Biitish Crown as part of the 
dower of Catherine of Braganza m 166 1, and granted in 1668 to the 
East India Company to be held of the Crown ‘as of the Manor of Green- 
wich in free and common soccage.’ Leave to trade with Bengal was 
obtained from the Moghal empeior in 1634 ; the factory at Hooghly was 
established m 1640 , and Calcutta owes its foundation to the events of 
t 686, when Job Charnock was foiced to quit Hooghly by the Deputy of 
Aurangzeb and settled further down the river. The Revolution of 1688 
imperilled the position of the old or London Company. It had to 
struggle for its privileges with a new English company and after several 
* years of contention the two were amalgamated by Lord GodolphiiTs 
award of 1702 as the ‘United Company of Merchants Tiadmg to the 
East Indies’ commonly known as ‘ The East India Company.’ 

“ This Company, though not, for a long time, under the direct control 
of the Crown, became, in the eighteenth century, mixed up with Govern- 
ment loans, for which it undertook responsibility, in leturn for a grant or 
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recognition of its monopoly of the trade to India ; though the valtd t ot 
the firown’s claim to grant such monopoly was more than doubtful 
Parti to protect its traders and their rich ‘forts ’or settlements on, the 
coast (Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay) from attacks by the native princes, 
partly to enable its members to hold their own against the efiforts of other 
Lropean traders (French, Dutch, and Portuguese), the East Indi.i Com- 
pany was allowed to raise and maintain a considerable army, the contiol 
of which was entirely in its own hands. Very naturally, the Company was 
drawn into the constant rivalries and quarrels of the native rulers some 
of whom were shrewd enough to see the advantage of enlisting its ^ aluable 
aid on their side. In the year 1765, the Company became, in ettect, a 
great territorial power by the giant, from the great Moghul, of the Din an. 
or right of collecting taxes nominally due to that feeble ruler, and o 
administering justice, in Bengal, including Bihar and Orissa.” 


“ Hitherto the direct action of the Crown in India had been confined 
to the establishment of courts of justice for the British settlers, a personal 

rather than a territorial exercise of authority ; but the acquisition of the 

Diwani was quickly followed by a period in which the Crown, though 
still declining to undertake direct Government in India, acted as a con- 
trolling and inspecting authonty over the Company’s administration. This 
was done, first, under the provisions of Lord J^orth’s ‘Regulating Acf 
of 1773, which established a Governor-General at Calcutta, in control of 
the three 'former ‘Presidencies’ of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay with 
a Council to advise him, not only in executive but in legislative matters, 
and a Supreme Court at Calcutta, exercising jurisdiction over British 
subjects, and, m some cases, natives ; while the Court of Directors” of 
the Company was made to report on financial and othei matters to the 
Treasury and the Secretary of State.” 

“The scheme of 1773 was soon superseded by a scheme introduced 
by Pitt in 1784 which established a regular '•Board of ConiroV in 
London, consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Secre- 
tary of State, and four other Privy Councillors of whom one became 
‘President of the Board of Control’ and, virtually, Minister for 
India. Under this scheme, the powers of the Court of Proprietors or 
share-holders in the Company were greatly reduced, while those of the 
Court of Directors and the Company’s officials in India were placed 
under the close supervision of the Board of Control and the Governor- 
General respectively. The Company was in fact, rapidly losing its 
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commeicial character, as the actual conduct of trade passed into pri\ate 
hands, and as rapidly acquiring the charactei ot a Goveinmeni Depart- 
ment with vast lesponsibihties and machinery. In the year 1813, it was 
deprived of its trade monopoly (except as to the tea trade u itli China) 
though merchants still required its licence to trade in India. Its chaiter was 
renewed m 1833 ;but the great territorial possessions which, by that time, 
the Company had acquired, were declaied by it to be held in trust foi 
the Crown ; and its commercial monopoly and control over private traders 
were abolished. On the renewal of the Company’s chartei 1111853, the 
Crown encroached further on the independence and influence of the 
Company, by bringing the enormous official patronage it had hitherto 
exercised, under Regulations of the Board of Control ; and the final step 
was taken when, after the suppression of the Indian Mutiny a great 
Act of Parliament of the year 1858 definitely brought the Company’s 
territories within the dominions of the Crown ; the territories formerly 
under the control of the East India Company were vested m the Crown ; 
and all the powers and liabilities by treaty or contract, of the East 
India Company, as well as the old Board of Control, passed to a newly 
created Secretary of State for India '''‘The Government of the 

British Einfire^^ pf, 81 — 84 

An Act of 1873(36 Viet c. 17) formally dissohed the East India 
Company from January r* 1874. 

§ 8, ‘‘Rights incidental.” 

One of these rights inherited by the Government of India 
from the East India Company is the power to cede territory. This 
power was granted to the Company by the Chaiter of 1758. “ It 
expressly granted to the Company power, by any treaty of peace 
made between the Company, or any of their officers, servants, or agents, 
and any of the Indian princes or Governments, to cede, restore, or dis- 
pose of any fortresses, districts, or territories, acquired by conquest from 
any of the Indian princes or Governments during the late troubles 
^ between the Company and the Nabab of Bengal, or which should be 
acquired by conquest in time coming, subject to a proviso that the Com- 
pany should not have power to cede, restore, or dispose of any territory 
acquired from the subjects of any European power without the special 
licence and approbation of the Crown. This powei has been relied on as 
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the foundation, or one of the foundations, of the power of the lioveinment 
of India to cede territory ” — liberty p. 36, Lachmi Narayan vs. Raja Praiab 
Singh., 2 All. r. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 

* 

2. ( 1 ) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 

[1858, s 3 ] 21 and Secretary of State^ has and performs 
22 vict. c. 106. all gach or the like powers and 

duties relating to the government or revenues of 
India,® and has all such or the like powers over all 
officers appointed or continued under this Act, as, if 
the Government of India Act, 1868 ,® had not been 
passed, might or should have been exercised or per- 
formed by the East India Company,^ or by the Court 
of Directors or Court of Proprietors of that Com- 
pany, either alone or by the direction or with the sanc- 
tion or approbation of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India,® in relation to that government or those 
revenues and the officers and servapts of that Com- 
pany, and also all such powers as might have been 
exercised by the said Commissioners alone. 

(2) In particular, the Secretary of State may, 
[1833, s. 25.] [1919, subject to the provisions of this Act, 

2nd sch., pt. n.] thereunder,” super- 

intend, direct and control all acts, operations and ' 
concerns which relate to the government or revenues 
of India, and all grants of salaries, gratuities and 
allowances, and all other payments and charges out 
of or on the revenues of India, 
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(3) “ The salary of the Secretary of State® shall 
^ j he paid out of moneys provided hy 
Parliament, and the salaries of his 
Pnder-Secretaries and any other expenses’’ of his 
department may lie paid out of the revenues of India 
or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

S 1. “The Secretary of State.” 

The authority of the Crown o\er India is exercised m England 
by “the Secretary of State.” This section speaks of “the Secretary 
of State” because in the eye of English constitutional law, the office 
of the Secretary of State is a unit, and any Secretary of State is, 
theoretically, capable of discharging the duties of any othei. “When 
I say ‘ Secretary of State,’ ” said the Earl of Derby, “I must add that, 
although the name which may be given to the head of the Indian 
Government may not be a matter of much importance, we thought 
that m the formation of such an office it would be more advisable and 
more in conformity with constitutional practice to give the name of 
Secretary of* State to a high officer upon whom Her Majesty is pleased 
to devolve the exercise of duties under her Royal sanction. As regards 
the colonies and foreign affairs, so as regards India, the same title is given 
to the presiding officer, as there will be this additional convenience, 
though not at first contemplated, that either of the Secretaries of State 
will be able to sign papers and perform duties in the absence of the 
Secretary of State for India.” 

This theory was practically given effect to during the absence of 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, from 
England in the winter of 1917-18. The Cabinet was of opinion that the 
following would suffice as a temporary expedient . — Despatches to India 
required the signature of the Secretary of State but any Secretary of State 
might act for another and despatches were signed b^ Mr. Long, another 
Secretary of State. Most of the powers of the Secretary of State were 
^rci^ed by the Secretary of State in Council, and as the Act provided for 
me^fmgs^ of the Copncil in the absence of the .Secretary... of ... St ate, ^..^_^jhe 
Council conJim|(|d^tp weekly, , the Vice-President , presiding* ' Urgent 
questions of the first importance were decided by the Cabinet* He is 
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assisted by two Under-Secretaries, one peimanent, who is a member of 
the Civil Service, the other parliamentary, who changes with the gcnem- 
meiit 

We should remember in this connection that the position of the 
Secretary c^^fate for India is different from that of the Secretaiy of 
State for the Colonies. In Canada and in the other dominions the * 
Executive Government is, as in India, vested in the Croivn, but the 
administration is entrusted to the Governor-General or Governor, and not 
to the Secretary of State who owes his actual authority solely to the fact 
that the Crown acts on his advice ; in India, on the contrary, there is a 
duplication of authority . the superintendence, direction and control of the 
civil and military government of India is vested in the Governor- Genet al 
in Council, but he is required to pay due obedience to all such orders 
as he may receive from the- Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
State, again, may superintend, direct and control all operations and 
concerns which relate to the government of India and to its revenues. 

In another respect also the position of the Secretary of State for India 
differs from that of the Colonial Secretary of State, viz, that the 
Secretary of State for India has a council to advise and correct him— 
but the Secretary of State for the Colonies has none. The Secietary 
of State for India is a member of either House of Parhamept, a Cabinet 
Minister and a Privy Councillqr. To understand' his position clearly 
we should know something about the Ministry, the Cabinet and the 
Privy Council. 

The Ministry—Th^ word “Ministry” is of wider meaning than the 
word Cabinet.” The Ministry consists of all those executive ojfiScers who 
have seats m Parliament. It is composed of an inner part that formulates 
the policy of government and an outer part that follows the lines laid 
down ; the inner part is the cabinet which contains the more prominent 
party leaders who are also holders of the principal offices of state ; while 
the outer part consists of the heads of the less important deparlments, 
the parliamentary Under-Secretaries, the whips* and the officers of the 
royal household. But all of them are not members Mhe Cabinet. The " 
consisted ^ZX U^rsons j but besides these there were 


chief. It is their business to try and discern the d^irerhnn party 

opinion are moving, to hear any meterings of discLtent, and to s^gges^m^hods 
for mitigating or removing it.”— Meri, Parliament, p. 153. methods 
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non-cabinet iniiiisterii m Pailiament. These lattei are the ‘^polilical 
officers** who are expected lo resign their office*^ lien the cabinet is 
defeated in the House of Commons* The mniistry is foi ineti in the 
following way : the King sends for the recognised leader of the political 
party w’hich has the majoiily m the House of Commons and asks him to 
form a Hinlstty. if this leadei thinks that his party will approve of his 
assuming such a responsibility, he accepts the commission, and, usually 
after due consultation with other prominent members of his party, gives 
to the sovereign a list of the men whom he recommends for appointments 
to the chief offices of State. These the Sovereign appoints and commis- 
sions as a matter of course. They are always men chosen from among 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and generally because tiiey have 
proved their ability to lead there. The leader chosen by the Sovereign to 
form the ministry stands at its head when formed and is customarily 
known as the Prime Minister. 

Relations of the Ministry to the Crown : — For each public act of the 
Crown the responsibility lies with a minister, if ox private acts of the 
Crown, such as correspondence with related monarchs, marriages etc, 
ministers are not responsible.) Though ignorant of the matter at the time 
it occurred he becomes answerable if he retains his post after it comes to 
his knowledge. The rule is so universal m its operation ‘‘ that there is 
not a moment in the King’s life, from his accession to his demise, durktg 
which there is not some one responsible to Pailiament for his public Con- 
duct.” {Todd.) A minister IS now politically responsible for everything 
that occurs in his department, whether counter-signature or seal is affixed 
by him or not ; and all the ministers are jointly responsible for every 
highly important political act. 

The King has to follow the advice of his Ministers. It is said thaj he 
might disregard their advice if he could find others who weie willing to 
adopt his policy and assume responsibility for it. Such an alternative 
is a very remote possibility m England to-day. It could only be brought 
about in one of two ways — 

(d) He mi^ht dismiss the ministi-y. This right to dismiss a ministry, 
although unquestionably within the prerogative of the Crown, seems to 
be regarded as one of those powers which the close responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons has practically made obsolete. Cir- 
cumstances, however, might arise in which it is evident that the Ministry 
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and the House of Commons no longer represented the opinioai of the 
country and the Crown might, by dismissing a ministry, force a disso- 
lution and appeal to the electorate 

{d) The other way in which a change of ministry could be brought 
about by the Crown would be by a refusal to consent to some act which 
the ministry deemed essential to their remaining in office. 

Unhampered by the advice of his ministers the Crown chooses the 
Premier who, m his turn, chooses his colleagues and is responsible for 
their selection. These ministers direct the action of the Ciown in all 
matters relating to the government and are completely responsible for all 
political acts done by the Crown during their tenure of office. 

According to the earlier theory of the constitution the mmisteis were 
the counsellors of the king. It was for them to advise and for him to 
decide. Now the position is almost reversed. The king is consulted, but 
the ministers decide. It is now commonly said that, with the Crown, influ- 
ence has been substituted for power ; or, as Bagehot puts it in his own 
emphatic way, the Crown has “ three rights-— the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, and the right to warn. And a king of great sense 
and sagacity would want no others.” 

We should here refer to two immemorial customs of the constitution. 
The first is that the ministers must not bring the King’s name into political 
controversy m any way or refei to his personal wishes in argument either 
within or outside the Parliament. The second is that the Sovereign is 
absent from Cabinet meetings. His absence has, indeed, had three dis- 
tinct effects— -(a) it has helped to free the individual ip^mbers of the 
Cabinet from royal pressure ; {i>) it has made it easier for them to act as 
a unit in their relation to the Crown ; and (c) it has tended to remove 
him from the discussion of public policy until it has been definitely for- 
mulated. 

Ministerial Responsibility,— Vi the ministers are defeated on any im- 
portant measure m the House of Commons, or if any vote of censure is 
passed upon them in that House, they must resign, —such is the com- 
mand of precedent,— and another ministry must be formed which is in 
accord with the new majority. The Ministers must resign together 
because the best form of responsibility for their conduct of the Gov- 
ernment can be secured only when their measures are taken in concert 
and the House of Commons would be cheated of all real control of them' 
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if they could, upon each utterance of its condemnation of an Executive Act, 
or upon each rejection by it of a measure proposed or suppoited by them, 
‘throw overboard’ only those of their number whose departments were 
most particularly affected by the vote, and so keep substantially the 
same body of men m ofhee. If a defeated or censured ministry think 
that the House of Commons in its adverse ^’ote has not really spoken 
the opinion of the constituencies, they can advise the Sovereign to dissolve 
the House and order a new election ; that advice must be taken by the 
Sovereign ; and the ministers stand or fall according to the disposition 
of the new House towards them. — Woodrow Wilso 7 i, 

The Cabinet — Prof. Dicey has said “ that while the Cabinet is a word 
of every-day use, no lawyer can say what a cabinet is Bagehot, however, 
has undertaken to define the Cabinet. He calls it, first, “a board of con- 
trol chosen by the legislature, out of persons whom it trusts and knows, 
to rule the nation ; ” and, again, he designates it, “ as a combining com- 
mittee, a hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens, the legislative part 
of the state to the executive part of the state.” Professor Gneist calls the 
Cabinet the council of ministers, those members of the Privy Council 
who are the heads, for the time being, of the executive departments. 

The Cabinet is thus a Secret Committee of the Privy Council com- 
posed of the^heads of the executive departments, selected from among 
the members of both Houses of Parliament belonging to the party in 
the House of Commons dominant for the time being and jointly and 
severally responsible to it. It does not consist invariably of the same 
number of ministers. The Cabinet usually consists of twenty-bbe 
viz. — (i) Lord High Chancellor, (2) Lord President of the 
Council, (3) Lord Privy Seal, (4) First Lord of the Treasury, (5) 
First Lord of the Admiralty, (6-10) five Secretaries of State (Home, 
Foreign, Colonies, India and War), (ir) Chancellor of the Exchequer, (12) 
Secretary for Scotland, (13) Chief Secretary to the Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, (14) Post- Master- General, (15-18) four Pesidents of Committees of 
the Privy Council (Board of Trade, Local Government Board, Board of 
Agriculture, Board of Education), (19) Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, (20) First Commissioner of Works, (21) Attorney-General 
During the out-break of the Great War, however, several new temporary 
ministries were created. 

The portion and functions of some of these high officers of State 
have now to be explained. « 
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The First Lord of the Treasury : — This office is now invaiiably lieid 
by the Prime* Minister. The holder of it recenes ^^5000 year. It is 
within the choice of the Prime Minister to hold anothei officCy if he wills. 
He usually chooses to occupy the office of First Lord of the ireasuiy, 
because the official duties of that place are nominal only and leave hmi 
free to exercise his important functions as leadei of the patty in power. 
He selects the members of the ministry in the way previously explained. 
‘‘ It IS said, and truly, that the Prime Minister is unknown to the law ; no 
salary is attached to the office, if office, it can be called ; the term does 
not occur in any Act of Parliament, nor in the records of either House. 
In two formal documents only does he find place. Lord Beaconsfield 
described himself in the Treaty of Berlin as Prime Minister of England ; 
and on December 2, 1905, King Edwaid VII by Royal Proclamation gave 
place and precedence “ to our Prime Minister, next after the Archbishop 
of York.” (Ansoni) 

The Prime Minister has considerable patronage at his disposal He 
exercises a genei'al supervision over all departments of State He decides 
differences between two or more Cabinet ministers, his decision being 
subject to a possible appeal to the whole Cabinet, He stands between 
the Cabinet and the Crown — It is he who acts as the connecting link with 
the Cabinet as a whole and communicates to the Crown theii collective 
opinion. To such an extent is the Prime Minister the representative of 
the Cabinet that whereas the resignation of any other minister creates only 
a vacancy, the resignation of the Premier dissolves the Cabinet altogether. 
Finally, the Prime Minister must keep a careful watch on the progress 
of all government measures ; and he is expected to speak, not only on 
all general questions but on all the most important government bills 

The Lord High Chancellor,— is the most notable officer in the 
whole system. He is jnesident of the House of Lords, of the Court of 
Appeal, of the High^ Court of of the Chanc^y IBIvfsion of 

High Court, and he ajnemberp£the Cominitt^ of 'the Piivy 

Council, and he actually sits in all these except the High Court— m the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council always, and in the Court of Appeal 
often. More singular still, he is the political o fficer nf the law ; he is 
member always of the Cabinet ; and like the other m^i^^belongs to 
a party and goes in or out of office according to the favour of the 
House of Commons exercising, while in office, the functions of a 
Minister of Civil Justice. Important and unique as the position of 
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the Lord Chancellor is, he is the most hij^hly paid ofticei of the Crown 
m England, his saiaiy being ;£to,ooo pei annum. 

The Five Secretaries of State — Five of the gieat departments to-day 
1 epi esent the product of a curious evolution of the ancient Secretaiiat 
of State. Originally there was but a single official who boie the 
designation of Seci etary of State, In the eailiei eighteenth century a 
second official was added, although no tieu office was cieated At the 
close of the century a third was added, aftei the Crimean Wai a fourth, 
and aftei the Indian Mutiny of 1857 a fifth the Secretary of State 
tor India). There are nou% accordingly, fi\e ^'principal Secietaries of 
alt tn theory oicupying the same office and eaih^ save for a fe^aj 
statutory restrictions^ competent legalty to exercise the functions of 
any or all of the others S In practice each of the five holds strictly 
to his own domain. The group comprises (1) the Secretary of State 
foi the Home Oepai tment, assisted by a parliamentary uiidei -secretary 
and a large staff of permanent officials, and possessing functions of a 
highly miscellaneous sort — those, in general, belonging to the ancient 
Secietanat w’hich have not been assigned to the care of other depart- 
ments ; (2) the Secretaiy of .State foi foieign Affajrs, at the head of a 
’depaitment which not only conducts foieign relations but administers 
the affairs of such protectorates as are not closely connected with any 
of the Colonies ; (3) the Seci etary of State for the Colonies ; (4) the 
Secretary of State for War , and (5) the Secretary of State for India. 

The Administrative Boards. — The heads of a vaiiety of administrative 
boards or commissions are veiy commonly admitted to the Cabinet, 
though sometimes they aie not of the Cabinet. Two — the Board of 
Trade and the Board of Education— ,ong mated as committees of the 
Privj^ Council Three others — the Boaid of Agiiculture, the Board of 
Works and the Local Government Board — represent the development of 
administrative commissions not conceived of originally as vested with 
political character. All are in effect independent and co-ordinate 
governmental departments. At the head of each Board is a President 
^ (save that the Chief of the Board of Works is known as First 
Commissioner) and the membership embraces the Five Secretaries of 
State and a variable number of other important dignitaries. This 


• A recent example will iHastrate this theory. Daring the absence of Rt. 
Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, another Secretary of 
State signed all despatches for India for him. 
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membership is but nominal. No one of the Boards actually nieet'>, and 
the work of each is performed entirely by its president with, in some 
instances, the assistance of a parliamentary under-secretar\ . ^dn prac- 
tice, therefore, these boards are legal phantoms that provide imagmaiy 
colleagues for a single responsible minister.'’ 

The Privy CoimciL — Is nominally an assembly of advisois to the 
CrowjQif Its main duty now is to advise the Crown as to the issue of 
ordinances, which ate known on that account to the English law as 
Orders in Council. During the last hundred yeais the Council ha^ been 
nominated by the Sovereign on the advice of the minisleis. its members 
are the only constitutional advisors of the Crown, and it is only as 
members of the Privy Council that the various ministers are peimitted 
to advise the Crown. There is no^imit to the number of its members. 
Eveiy British subject"^ is eligible to appointment. Its members are 
aggointed for life and bear the title of “g.ight Honorable” and take 
precedence after Knights of the Garter. Each member has to take an 
oath to give advice according to the best of his discretion, and foi the 
King’s honour and public weal * to keep the king’s counsel secret . to 
avoid corruption and to act in all things as ‘‘a good and true coimnllor 
ought to do to his Sovereign Lord.” (Blackstoiie), 

Of late years membership in the Privy Council has been confei red as 
a sort of decoration for services in politics, liteiature, science, aits, 
administration or war. Its ^ersomtel includes among others— -the royal 
princes and the archbishops, the great ofhceis of state and of the royal 
household, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the ambassadois, the 
principal colonial governors, colonial statesmen and certain high judicial 
officers. It is presided over by an officer who is called the^^l^ord 
President of the Council : he manages the debates in the Council, puts 
pioposals from the Sovereign for discussion at the Council table and 
reports to the Sovereign the lesolutions adopted thereon. 

As a matter of actual practice the geneial body of the Privy Council 
has ceased to exercise its ancient ftin(?tigns^£a,dvising the Soieieign ever 
sinpe Ute .principle, of goveiiimept by ,^;ab]ne| was introduced in the reign • 
of William in. It is understood that now only those jprivy coitncillois 
attend fts meetings who are specially ‘“summoned for the puipose of 


Indian., as Btnish subj«t^ are also eligible to be admitted to metaber- 
‘“I! S'”'’'"'® Ameer Ali and II. E. Lord 


Sinba are the only Indians so far admittid. 
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advising the Sovereign at vUiose residence meelings aie held once in 3 or 
4 weeks. The quorum is fixed at six with the cierk whose signature 
is authentication ot Its deiiberation. The Privy Council is still, howev er, 
in theoiy the only mstiument through which the bo\ereign can ex- 
ercise his prerogative (meaning, accoiding to Dicey, ‘dhe residue oi 
discretionary or arbitrary authority which at any time is legally left m 
the hands of the Crown”), being the only body of minisleis lecognized by 
law, and retains certain powers of quasi-legislation c. the issuing of 
Orders in Council The only occasion on which the Privy Council 
assembles as a body is that of pioclaiming a new^ Sovereign. 

The Privy Council does real w^k to-day only through certain small 
committees or select bodies of Privy Councillors (w^., the Judicial 
Committee, the Boaid of Trade, the Board of Education and the Local 
Government Board) which are of considerable importance. But it is only 
one such committee which has an important bearing on the British Indian 
constitution the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Tins 
committee was constituted in 1833 by an Act of Parliament called— *‘An 
Act for the better Administration of Justice m His Majesty’s Privy 
Council” (3 and 4 Wm. IV., C. 41.) to hear appeals to His Majesty in 
Council ‘Trom the decisions of the various courts of judicature in the 
East Inc^ies and in the plantations, colonies and other Dominions of His 
Majesty abroad.” By this Act, therefore, the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is the Supreme Court of Appeal for British India apd 
the British Colonies. 

The members of this Court, as privy councillors, are appointed by the 
Crown. They are subject to dismissal by the Crown and to impeach- 
ment by Parliament Except in case of their death, resignation, dismissal 
or impeachment, at an earlier date, they hold office for the life of the 
royal person appointing them and for six months subsequent to his or 
her decease. The statutes (3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 41 and 54 and 35 Viet 
c. ‘91) require that the committee shall be composed* of those privy 
councillors who are, for the time being, Lord President of the (Privy) y 
Council and Lord Chancellor, those who fill or have filled high judicial | 
offices, and of two other councillors specially designated by the Crown ; 1 
also that from those councillors who have filled judicial ^offices in India 1 
or the Colpnies, two shall have seats in the Committee. These last four 1 
receive’^emuneration. 

The jurisdiction of this Court is chiefiy'appellate. Appeals are taken 
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to it from the Court of Arches (an ecclesiastical Court tor the ti lal of 
ecclesiastical cases) at Canterbury, fiom vice-admiralty courts abioad, 
from the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, British India, and the colonies 
generalfy This appellate jurisdiction is almost wholly regulated by 
statutes and the proceedings aie in the foim of a petition to the Crown 
m whose name the judgment is delivered. This illustrates the truth ot 
the saying that ^‘the King is the tountain of justice” which means that it is 
the prerogatn e ot the Crown to dispense justice to the subjects. 'Fhe 
Sovereign is presumed to be present in eveiy British Court and to decide 
cases. The King is not the ‘‘'author” but the “distributoi ” of justice, 
*‘He is not the spring, but the reseivoii from whence right and eqiiitv 
are conducted by a thousand channels to every individual.” 

As a member of the British Cabinet, the Secretary of State toi India 
IS responsible to, and represents the authority of, Parliament. He is 
appointed by the deliveiy of the seal of office and he continues in office 
so long as the Cabinet of which he is a member, is in power, ui^ess, of 
course, he willingly resigns or is compelled to resign by a\ote of want 
of confidence passed by the House of Commons. 

ThejtatutorjjfQwwsand diUle^gJ the powers 

and duties of the Secretary of State—as distinguished from those of the 
Secretary of State in Council — are as follow— 

I. The Secretary of State has and performs all such or the like 

powers and duties relying to the government or revenues of India, and 

has all such or the like powers ovci all officers appointed or continued 
under this Act, as, if the Government of India Act, 1858, had not been 
passed, might or should have been exercised 01 performed by the East 
India Company, or by the Couit of Directors or Court ot Proprietors of 
that Company, (Sec. 2.) 


2. He may, subject to the provisions of this Act, sugerintenci, duecl 
and control the whole administrative machinery in India (sec. 2) ; but the 
Secietary of State in Council may, notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, by rules approved by Parliament, regulate and restrict the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control vested in the Secretary of State 
(Sec. 19A.) 

• 3. He may fill up any vacancy in the Council of India [Sec “j 

4. He may, for special reasons of public advantage, re-appL't for 
a further term of five years, any member of the Council of I„dk whose 

term of office has expired. [Sec. 3 (5).] 
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*•5. He may prescribe the quoium toi meetings ot the Council af 
India. [Sec. 6(1).] 

"'6. He IS the president ot the Council oi India, with power to \ote, 
[Sec. 7 (t)-] 

*7 He may remo\e an) member appointed to be the Vice-Piesident 
of the Council of India [Sec. 7 (2) ] 

''8. He ordinarily piesides at meetings of the Council of India 

[Sec. 7 (3)0 

9 He directs when meetings of the Council of India shall be con- 
vened. (Sec. 8.) 

• 10. He has to approve in writing all acts done at a meeting of the 
Council held in his absence. [Sec 9 fj).] 

.11. He may require that, in case of diftereiice of opinion on any 
question decided at a meeting of the Council, his opinion and the reasons 
for it be entered in the minutes of the proceedings. [Sec. 9 ( 4)0 

• 12. He may constitute committees of the Council of India for the 
more convenient transaction of business. (Sec. 10.) 

13. He may issue orders to the Governor-General in Council who 
must pay due obedience to them. (Sec. 33). 

14. Tie* has to be informed about any hostilities commenced by the 
Gov ei nor- General in Council or any treaties made by them. [Sec. 44 (3).] 

1 5. He may, if he thinks ht, by order revoke or suspend, for such 
period as he may direct, the appointment of a council for any or all of 
the Governors’ provinces [Sec. 46 (3) ] 

16. His approval is necessary for taking any part ot British India 
under the immediate authority and management of the Governor-General 
in Council. (Sec. 59.) 

17. His sanction is necessary it the period between the dissolution 
of either House of the Indian Legislature or a Gov’ernors Legislati\e 
Council and its next session is prolonged beyond six months. [Secs. 63D 
(c^ and 73B.] 

18. At the expiration of ten years aftei the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament 
he is to submit, for the approval of His Majesty, the names of persons to 
form the Statutory epmmis (Sec. 84A.) 
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19. Subject to rules prescribed by the Secietaiy ot Slate in Council 
with the concurrence of a majonty of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
India, the Secretary of State may make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons donnciled in India. [Sec, 97 (6).] 

20. The Governor- General in Council has to transmit to the Secietarv 
of State an authentic copy of eveiy order altering the local limits of 
jurisdiction of high couits. [Sec 109 (2).] 

21. He may direct that any rules to which sec. 139 A (i), applies 
shall be laid in draft befoie both Houses of Parliaments. 

22. All lawful orders of the East India Company, so far as they aie 
in force at the commencement of tins Act, are deemed to be orders given 
by the Secretary of States under this Act. (Sec. 133.) 

For the Powers and Duties of the Secretary of State in Council ^ee 
Notes under sec. 6 {i,\ 

§ % “Reveaues of India*” 

' The term “revenues of India” occurs heie and elsewhere m the Act, 
though it would have been more correct to speak of the levenues of 
“British India”. See Notes under Sec. 20. 

§ 3. “Government of India Act 1858.” 

See Notes under sec. /. 

§ 4. “East India Company.” 

Sec Notes under sec. /. 

§ 5 . “Commissioners for the affairs of India.” 

The Act of 1784 begins by establishing a board of six commissioners, 
who were formally styled “the Commissioners for the Affairs of India ” 
but were popularly known as the Board of Control. They have to 
consist of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and one of the Secretaiies of 
State for the time being, and of four other Privy Councillors, appointed by 
the King, and holding office duiing pleasure. There was to be a quorum of 
three, and the President was to have a casting rote. They were unpaid, and 
had no patronage, but were empowered “to superintend, direct and con- 
trol all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise relate to the civil 

or military Government or revenues of the British Territorial Possessions 
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in the East Indies'^. They were to have access to ail papers and instru- 
ments of the Company, and to be furnished with such extiacts or copies 
as they might lequhe. The Directois were lequiied to deliver to the 
Board of Control copies of all minutes, ordeis, and olhei proceedings 
of the Company, and of all despatches sent or recei\ed by the Diiectois 
or any of then* Committees and to pay due obedience to, and be bound 
by, all orders and directions ot the Board, touching the civil or mihtaiy 
Government and revenues ot India. The Board might approve, disappio\ e, 
or modify the despatches proposed to be sent by the Diiectois, might 
require the Directors to send out the despatches as modified, and in case 
of neglect or dela}*^ might require their own orders to be sent out without 
waiting for the concurienge of the Directors. A Committee of Secrecy, 
consisting of not more than three members, was to be formed out of the 
Directors, and when the Board of Control issued orders requiring secrecy 
the Committee of Secrecy w’as to transmit these orders to India, wfitliout 
informing the othei Diiectors — liberty see also jwtes u^ide?' sec /. 

§ 6 “The Salary of the Secretary of State.” 

Ihe Secretary of State for India, like the other Secretaries of Slate, 
gets an annual salary of ;^550oo. Ever since 1858 his salary has been 
paid out of^ the revenues of India ; but the transfer of his salary to the 
British estimates has been demanded by the Indian National Congress 
for many years * the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report accept 
the view of the Congiess and they give their reasons foi so doing in 
para. 294 of their Report which luns as follows — 

“Whatever control ovei Indian aftairs the Secietary of State keeps 
he keeps in the name of Parliament ; and it wall not suffice to impi o\ e the 
agent, so long as his lelations with his principal are not w’hat they should 
be. Of all the great depaitments of fiie State, the India office is at pre- 
sent the least concerned with Parliament Parliamentary contiol cannot 
in fact be called a reality Discussion is often out of date and ilbinform- 
ed ; it tends to be confined to a little knot of membeis and to stereo- 
* typed topics ; and it is rarely followed by any decision. We fully realise 
the other pre-occupations of Parliament, and yet wc are sure that means 
must be found of enabling it to take a real and continuous interest in 
India. No one would wish matters that ought to be discussed and 
settled m India to be debated and decided in Parliament ; but there 
remain laige questions of policy with which only Parliament can deal. 
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We are anxious that Parliament should be in a position to take them up 
^ with interest and to decide them with knowledge. We have already 

* made one important proposal— -that for peiiochc commissions to deal with 

the political progress of India— which will be of value for this purpose. 
We will add two further suggestions. We advise that the Secietaiy of 
Statens salary, like that of all other Ministers of the Crow n. should be 
defrayed from home revenues and \ oted annually by Parliament This 
; will enable any live questions of Indian administration to be discussed by 

the House of Commons m Committee of Supply On previous occasions 
when this proposal has been made it has encountered the objection that 
it would result in matters of Indian administiation being tieated as party 
questions. Without entering into speculations as to the future of parties 
in Parliament, we do not see why this result would follow from such a 
debate more than from the existing debate on the budget. ^ * 

It might bethought to follow that the whole chaiges of the India Office 
' > establishment should similarly be transferred to the home Exchequer ; 

but this matter is complicated by a series of past tiansactions, and 
by the amount of agency work which the India Office does on behalf 
of the Government of India ; and we advise that our proposed 
i committee upon the India Office organization should examine it and 

' taking these factors into consideration determine which of tlie \arious 

' India Office charges should be so transfeired, and which ran legitimatelv 

1 be retained as a buiden on Indian revenues. 

The ‘^CommzUee m the Hone Administration of Indiazi Affairs^ to 
k whom the question was refeired gave then decision in the following paia- 

1 g^iJ-ph of their Report — 

P ‘We have now to consider what alteiation should be made in the 

present system under which the whole of the charges on account of the 
i India Office are payable from the Irffiian revenues. We understand that 

it is the intention of His Majesty^s Government that the salary of the 
Secretary of State should, like that of all other Ministers of the Crown be 
defrayed from Home revenues and voted annually by Pailiament Our 
mam principles ha\e already led us to distinguish the political and ad- 
ministrative duties of the Secretary of State, acting as a Minister from 
the agency business conducted by the India Office on behalf of the Indian i 
authorities. It appears to follow as a general conclusion that the charges 
incidental to the former should be met from British revenues. They foim 
a normal part of the cost of Imperial administiation, and should in .equity 
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be treated similarly to other charges of the same natine. We include 
under this head the charges on account of the Ad\isoiy Committee, 
which is constituted to assist the Secietary of State in the perfoimance of 
his Ministerial responsibilities. Charges on account of agency work 
would naturally continue to be borne by India, in whose interests they are 
incurred. The exact apportionment is clearly a matter of technical detail 
which is best left for settlement between the India Office and the Trea- 
sury. The principle that we would lay down is that, in addition to the 
salary of the Secretary of State, there should be placed on the Estimates 
(a) the salaries and expenses (and ultimately pensions) of all officials and 
other persons engaged in the political and administiatne work of the 
Office, as distinct from agency work ; (3) a proportionate share, deter- 
mined with regard to the distinction laid down in head (a), of the cost of 
maintenance of the India Office ; the exact sum payable under heads (a) 
and to be determined by agieement between the Secretaiy of State 
and the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury from time to time. Any 
arrangement made under this scheme would supersede the adjustment 
agreed to between the India Office and the Treasury as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Expendituie, over 
which Lord Welby presided. The India Office building and site and 
other similar property paid for in the past by Indian revenues, and now 
held by the Secretary of State for India m Council, would continue to be 
Indian property —C, C, R. pa7\i 32. 

The Joint Select Committee ‘‘think that all charges of the India Office, 
not being ‘agency’ charges, should be paid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament.” 

§7. “Shall be paid/’ 

It will be noticed that it is coynpulsory on Pailiament to provide for 
the salary of the Secretary of State out of British revenues : whereas in 
the case of the salaries of his under-secretaries and any other expenses of 
his department it is optional for Parliament to pay them out of Indian or 
British revenues. 

§ 8 . “ His Under-Secretaries/’ 

The Secretary of State for India has under him two Under-Secretaries- 
viz. the Permanent Under-Secretary and the Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary : the former gets and the latter 1500, per annunj. The 
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Permanent Under- Secretary remains in office, whether the ministry and, 
with it, the Secretary of State, change or not. The Parliamentary Under- 
secretary is thus the responsible proxy of the Secretaiy of Stale ; he 
changes with every change of ministry. We find as a matter of fact 
that the Parliamentary Under-Secietary usually belongs to the House of 
Lords, if the Secretary of State for India is a member of the House of 
Commons, and vice versa. Thus when Lord Morley — a member of the 
House of Lords — was Secretary of State for India, his Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary, the Rt. Hon. Mr. MontagUj was a member of the House 
of Commons ; again the Rt. Hon Mr. Mantagu and Lord Sinha 
are members of the House of Commons and the House of Lords respec- 
tively. The underlying principle seems to be that there is to be 
responsible spokesmen for the India Office in both Houses of Parliament, 

§ 9. ‘‘ Any other expenses.” 

His Majesty’s Government have decided to make a contribution of 
;;f^i36,5oo per annum with effect fiom the current financial year towards 
the cost of administration of the India Office. This amount is made up 
as follows .* — 

1. {a) Salary of Secretary of State and Parliamentary Under-Secre- 

(^) estimated cost of the portion of the India Office estab- 
lishment which IS employed on administrative and political, as distinct 
from agency functions, £ 130,000. 

2. A contribution of 40,000 per annum on account of the cost of 

the India Office has hitherto been made in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Welby Commission so that the additional contribution which 
will be paid in consequence of the passing # the Government of India 
Act 1919 IS The amount shown against item {b) has be^en adopt- 

ed on the recommendation of a Committee appointed by His Majesty’s 
Government to assess the cost of the India Office establishment employed 
respectively on Agency and non-Agency functions and it will be in force 
for 1920-21 and the following four years, at the end of which period steps " 
will be taken to reassess the contribution on the information then avail- 
able. 

3. As a result of this settlement the annual debate on Indian affairs in 
the House of Commons will take place not as hitherto on the presentation 
of the East India accounts but on the occasion when the Civil Service 
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estimates in which the contribution towards the cost oi: the India Office is 
included are brought up foi consideration in the Committee of Supply. 

See Noies under the heading — "''‘Salary of the Scirctary of Si at above, 

THE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

3..^ ,,(1) The Council of India^ shall consist of such 

The Counci of India numliei' of inemhers, not less than 
[1858, s. 7, 1907. s. I.] “eight” and not more than “tivelve”, 

as the Secretary of State may determine. 

“ Provided that the Council as constituted at the 
time of the passing of the Govern- 
[1919, s. 31 (i).] nient of India Act, 1919, shall not 
he affected by this provision, but no fresh appointment 
or re-appointment thereto shall be made in excess of 
the maximum prescribed by this provision.” 

,7 (2) The right of filling any va- 
[1869 c. 97, s. I.] candy in the council shall be vested 
in the Secretary of State. 

I (3) Unless at the time of an appointment to fill 
a vacancy in the council “one-half” 

[1858, s. 10 ; 1907, s. 2 ; 

1916, Sch. 1, 1919, of the then existing members of the 
# ^ ' council are persons who have served 

or resided in “India” for at least ten 'years, and have 
not last left India more than five years before the date 
of their appointment, the person appointed to fill the 
vacancy must be so qualified. 

[1869, c. 97 s. 2 ; 1907. (4^) Every member of the council 

s-4; 1919.S. 31 (3).] shall hold office, except as by this 
section provided, for a t,erm, of “five” years. 
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“Provided that the tenure of office of any person 
who is a menaher of the Council at the time of the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1919, shall 
he the same as though that Act had not been 
passed.” 

(5) The Secretary of State may, for special rea- 

sons of public advantage, re-appoint 
[1869, c. 97 ss. 2, 0 ] ^ further term of five years any 

member of the council whose term of office has expir- 
ed. In any such ease the reasons for the re-appoint- 
ment shall be set forth in a m inute signed by the 
Secretary of State and laid before both Houses of 
Parliaments Save as aforesaid, a member of the coun- 
cil shall not be capable of re-appointment. 

(6) Any member of the council may, by writing 
signed by him, resign his office. 
The instrument of resignation shall 

be recorded in the minutes of the Council. 

(7) Any member of the council may be removed 

by His Majesty from his office on 
an address of both. Houses of Par- 
liament. i 

(8) “There shall be ..paid to each member of the 
Council of India the annual' salary 
of twelve hundred pounds : Provid- 
ed that any member of the Council who was at the 
time of his appointment domiciled in India shall re- 
ceive, in addition to the salary hereby provided, an 
annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds.” 
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^^Siich salaries and allowances may ])e paid out of 
the revenues of India or out of moneys provided l)y 
Parliament/^ 

(9) ^^Notwithstanding anything in any Act or 
rule, where any person in the service 
[1919, s. (s).] Crown in India is appointed 

a member of the Council before the completion of the 
period of such service required to entitle him to a 
pension or annuity, his service as such member shall, 
for the purpose of any pension or annuity which would 
have been payable to him on completion of such period, 
be reckoned as service under the Crown in India whilst 
resident in India/’ 

§ h The Council of India. 

The Council of India was cieated by the Government - of India Act, 
1858. It originally consisted of fifteen members of whom eight were to 
^Ppo^nted by the Crown and seven elected by the Directors of the 
East India Company, The majoi part, both of the appointed and of the 
elected members, were to be persons who had served or resided ir/ India 
for ten years, and with certain exceptions, who had not left India more 
than ten years before their appointment Future appointments or 
elections were to be so made that nine at least of the members of the 
Council should hold these qualifications. The power of filling vacancies 
was vested in the Ci'own, as to Crown appointments, and in the Council 
itself, as to others. The members of the council weie to hold office during 
good behaviour, but to be removable on an address by both Houses of 
Parliament, and were not to be'* capable of sitting or voting in Parliament. 
The Council of India, as thus constituted in 1858, was not to be, 
as the Earl of Dervy pointed out, “a screen between the Minister and jc 
Parliament, but a body of men well acquainted with the affairs of India, to 
give the Minister advice, which on his own responsibility, he might be at 
liberty either to accept or reject/^ From the very first, therefore, the 
Council of India was a purely advisory body ; subsequent Acts effected 
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some changes m the constitution of the body, keeping its functions 
practically unchanged. Thus the Government of India Act, 1869, vested 
the right of filling vacancies m the Council in the Secietary of Stale, and 
changed the tenuie of office of membeis from tenure during good be- 
haviour to tenure for a term of ten years, with a power of re-appointraent, 
for a further term of five years, for special reasons of public advantage. 
The Council of India Reduction Act of 1889 authorised the Secretary 
of State to abstain from filling vacancies m the Council until the number 
should be reduced to ten An Act of 1907 repealed the Act of 1889 and 
provided that the Council was to consist of such number of members 
not less than ten and not more than fourteen as the Secretary of Stale 
might from time to time determine. 

Omitting certain provisions of temporary effect, and combining the 
provisions of the four amending Acts of 1869, 1876, 1907 and 1919 this 
Council, originally fifteen m number, now^ consists of such number of 
members, not less than eight, and not more than twelve as the Secretary 
of State may determine. At least half of the members must have served 
or resided in India for not less than ten years and ' not left India 
more than five years before the date of their appointment. The 
members aie appointed by the Secretaiy of State for a term of five years 
at the outset and may be re-appomted tor a further term of five years for 
special and declared public reasons ; any membei of the Council may be 
lemoved by His Majesty from his office on an address of both Houses of 
Parliament. No member can sit or vote in either House of Parliament, 
and hence can take no active share in party politics. Each member 
gets an annual salary of ;^i2oa 

The (Jouncil now consists of three Indian membeis each of whom 
gets Jn addition to the annual salary of 200 an annual subsistence 
allowance of six hundred pounds. Under the former Act such salaries 
were"" paid “out of Indian revenues ; but under the Government of India 
Act, 1919, such salaiies or allowances might be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament ; as matter of fact 
thej^re being paid out of moneys jprovided by Parliament.— 5^^ M. C. R. 
paras 2g4^ 2g5* ' " " 

The ^^Commiitee on the Home Administration of Indian Affairs^^ 
pxesided over by the Marquess of Crewe virtually proposed the abolition 
of ihp Council of India and its substitution by a new ’body called the 
Advisoiy Committee. But the Joint Select Committee weie not in 
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favour of the abolition of the Council of India. ^They think that, 
at any late for some tune to come, it will be absolutely necessary 
that the Secretary of State should be advised by persons of Indian 
experience, and they are convinced that, if no such Council existed, 
the Secretary of State would have to foim an informal one, it not 
a formal one. Therefore, they think it much better to continue 
a body which has all the advantages behind it of tiadition and 
authority, although they would not debar the readjustment of its w oik 
so as to make it possible to introduce what is known as the poitfoho 
system. They think, also,, that its constitution may advantageously be 
modified by the introduction of more Indians into it and by shoitcning 
of the period of the service upon it, in order to ensuie a continuous flow 
of fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian members fiom the 
necessity of spending so long a period as seven years in England."’—- 
(7. :s. C. i?.) 

§ 2. ‘‘Laid before both Houses of Parliament.’' 

Parliamentary legislation has, at one time or another, cieated the 
(government of India, authorised the establishment of the large Provinces 
ruled by* Governors and Lieutenant- Goveimors and brought the provincial 
Government^ info subordination to the Central Government From 
Parliament, too, aie derived the constitution and functions of the Indian 
and Provincial legislatures, the High Courts, and the method of recruit- 
ment of the Indian Civil Service and any material change in these would, 
as a consequence, involve Parliamentary sanction. 

The control of Parlia^nent over Indiajt affairs may be classified under 
two heads (i) Legislative, and (2) Administrative As the powers of the 
Indian Legislature, though wide, are deiived from parliamentary statutes, 
it may therefore be said to exercise powers of suboidinate legislation 
which are therefore limited. These limitations are, that the Indian 
Legislature has not power to make any law repealing or affecting — 

‘ {a) any Act of Parliament passed after the year i860 and 
extending to British India ; or 

V (b) any Act enabling the Secretary of State in Council to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the Government of India ; 

^ (c) or the Army Act, the Air Force Act or any Act amending 
the same, 
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The Indian Legislature has not powei to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament, or any part of the unwritten laws or constitution 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Iieland, whereon may 
depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of the Crowm over any 
part of British India. Pailiament can, on the other hand, repeal or alteif 
any laws made by any authoiity in British India, and legislate for British! 
India. But as in the case of Canada and other self-governing dominions 
this power is held m abeyance, and is evoked into life merely when theie 
is a question of constitutional legislation or of general legislation for the 
Empire, in both of which cases Parliament is prepared to legislate even 
for the dominions. We may thus conclude that the Indian Legislature 
is, in the words of Prof. Dicey, a non-sovereign legislative body — the 
King in Parliament being the legislative Sovereign of India. 

The administrative control of Parliament leally includes financial 
control ; but for the purpose of elucidation it may be divided under iwo 
heads— (a) purely administrative and (b) financM^i^""'!^ only financial 
matters in which its sanction is necessary are— (it) expenditure on 
military operations beyond the external frontiers of India, (unless the 
expenditure is necessary for preventing, or repelling actual invasion of 
India, i.e., unless it is for defensive puiposes), (2) the anfiual presentation 
of the Indian Budget before Parliament together with a report on the 
Home Accounts by an independent auditor and a statement showing 
the moral and material progress of India, (3) the annual presentation 
of the civil service estimates in which the contributions towards the costs 
of the India Office are included. 

The administrative control of Parliament is exercised by means of 
motions for papers, resolutions, criticisms, questions etc. Resolutions m ^ 
the House of Commons, it is well-known, are not binding on the Execu- 
tive Government which may give effect to them or ignore them altogether 
according as they agree with their policy or not. The Secretary of State 
is responsible to Parliament and he “and the Cabinet of which he is a 
member, are open to criticism, and if occasion should arise, to censure, 
in either House of Parliament ; while every member has the right of 
interpellation on any matter relating to the administration of India.” 

Staii^ory Powers of Parliament over Indian Administration,--^ 

I. The reasons for re-appointing any member of the Council of India 
for a second term of five years have to be set forth in a minute signed 
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by the Secretary of State and laid betoie both Houses of Pa/liament. 
[Sec. 3 (5; ] 

3. On an add 1 ess of both Houses ot Paihaineni any niembet oi the 
Council of India may be removed by His Majesty from his ofhce. [Sec. 3 
( 7 )-l 

3. Pailiament piovide the mone>b out of which the salary oi the 
Secretary of State is to be paid [Sec. 2 (3)], and ma> pay the salaiies and 
allowances of the members of the Council of India, the Under-Secictaries 
of Slate and any othei expenses of the depaitment of the Secietary of 
State. [Sec 2 (3), Sec 3 (8) ] 

4. Ordei's for commencing hostilities by His Majesty’s foices in 
India shall be communicated to both Houses of Parliament. (Sec. 15.) 

5. Any order of His Majesty in Council making an addition to the 
establishment of the Secretary of State in Council or to the salaries of 
the persons on that establishment have to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament. [Sec. 17 (i).] 

6. Both Hpu^es of Parliament must approve by resolution the 
draft rules made under Sec. 19A relating to subjects other than transferred 
subjects, before such rules are finally made. Any rules relating to tians- 
ferred subjects made under the same section have to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. [Sec. 19 (a).] 

7. The consent of both Houses of Parliament is necessary for the 
application of Indian revenue to military operations beyond the Indian 
frontier. (Sec. 22.) 

8. The accounts relating to India and a statement exhibiting the 
moral and material progress and condition of India have to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament by the Secretary of State m Council in the 
month of May every year. [Sec. 26 (i).] 

9. The auditor of Indian Acebunts in the United Kingdom is to lay 
his reports before both Houses of Parliament with the accounts of the 
year to which the reports relate. [Sec. 27 (7).] 

10. A draft of any notification creating a Council in any Province 

under a Lieutenant Governor has to be laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment and if an address is presented to His Majesty by either House of 
Parliament against the draft no further proceedings shall be taken there- 
on. [Sec. 55 (i).] ' 

ir. Every nbtification under [Sec. 55 (i)] shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after it is made. [Sec. 55 (2).] 
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'12. Every Act passed by the ceitifymg power of the Governor 
General or a Governor shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
[Sec. 67B (2) and Sec. 72E (3).] 

13. All uiles relating to Local Legislature made under Sec. 76 are 
to be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be after they 
are made. [Sec. 76 (4^,] 

14. The rules for business at meetings of Legislatve Councils of 
provinces other than Governors’ piovinces are to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament as soon as may after they are made. [Sec. 80 (3).] 

15. In selecting the names for the members of the Statutoiy Commis- 
sion the Secretary of State has to obtain concurrence of both Houses of 
Pai'liament. [Sec. 84A(i)] 

16. All rules made in pursuance of sub-secs, (i), (2) and 2 A. of Sec, 
97 are to be laid before Parliament within 14 days after the making 
thereof, or, if Parliament is not then sitting then within 14 days after 
the next meeting of Parliament. [Sec. 97 (3^] 

17. Any rules made under sub-sec. 6 of Sec. 97 (relating to appoint- 
ments to the Indian Civil Service of persons (domiciled in India) shall not 
have force until they have been laid for 30 days before both Houses of 
Parliament. [Sec. 97 (6).] 

^^8, Any resolution issued by the Governor- General in Council defin- 
ing and limiting the qualifications of persons outside the Indian Civil 
Service who may be appointed to posts reserved to the Indian Civil 
Service, shall not have force until it has been laid for 30 days before both 
Houses of Parliament. [Sec 99 (3).] 

19. Any rules to which sub-section (i) of Sec. 129A applies shall be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament and if any address is presented to 
His Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next 30 days on 
which that House has sat praying that the rules or any of them may be 
annulled. His Majesty in Council may annul them. [Sec. 120A. (3).] 

20. Nothing m this Act shall affect the power of Parliament to control 
the proceedings of Governor-General in Council, or to repeal or alter any 
law made by any authority in British India or to legislate for British India 
and the inhabitants thereof. [Sec. 131 (2).] * 


Seat in Council dis- 
qualification for Parlia- 
ment [1858, s* 123* 


4. No member of the Council 
of In^Lia shall he capable of sitting 
or voting in Parliament^. 
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S 1. “ Sitting or voting in Parliament.” 

• 

No member of the Council oi India can sit oi vole in either House 
of Parliament: this lestnction is appaiently meant to prevent such 
members from taking an active share in party politics \hscoimt 
Palmerston explained the reasons for sut'h exclusion in the following 
words . — 

We do not piopose that the Coimcillois shall be capable ot sitting 
in Paiiiament We think theie would be great inconvenience 
in such an ariangement ; that they would become paitymen, 
that they would necessaiily associate with one side or the other 

1 m this House, and that with changes of Administration, the 
lelations between the Piesident and the Councillois might then 
become exceedingly embaiiassing.” 

5. The Council of India shall, 

Duties of council. 

[1858, s. 19; 1919, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, and subject to the 
provisions of this Act, conduct the business transacted 
in the United Kingdom in relation to the government 
of India and the correspondence with India. 

The latter portion of the Section laying down that “every order ot 
communication sent to India, and every order made in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India under this Act, shall 
be signed by the Secretary of State” has been repealed by Sec. 34 of 
Government of India Act of 1919. 

6 . (1) All powers required to he exercised by 

Powers of council. Secretary of State in OounciP, 

3 ^ 1 ).]’ powers of the Council of 

India, shall be exercised at meet- 
ings of the council at which “such number of members^ 
are present as may he prescribed by general direc- 
tions of the Secretary of State.” 

(2). The council may act notwithstanding any 
vacancy in their number. 
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§ L “Powers exercised by the Secretary of State is Council. 

# 

The powers of the Secretary of State for India in Council are immense, 
far exceeding those exercised by the colonial Secretary of State. So f<ii 
as finance and expenditure are concerned, the Council stands to the 
Secretary of .State for India much in the same relation as that in which 
Parliament stands to the other Secretaries of State. It may reasonably 
be assumed that Parliament should not have given these immense powers 
to any individual official if, in the exercise of such poweis, he was 
I dissociated from his Council. 

' ■ As a matter of form certain things have to be done by “the Secretar\ 
of Stats in Council” These powers may be enumerated as follow — 

I. All powers required to be exercised by the Secretary of State 
in“^ouncil shall be exercised at meetings of the Council at which such 
number of members are present as may be prescribed by general direc- 
tions of the Secretary of State. [Sec. 6 (i).] 

^ 3. The Secretary of State in Council may appoint any member of 

Council to be Vice-President thereof. [Sec 7 (3).] 

3. The Secretary of State in Council is to prescribe by order the 
i procedure for the sending of ordeis and communications to India. 

[Sec. (11).] 

4. The Secretary of State in Council may make all appointments to 
and promotions in his establishment and may remove any officer or 
servant belonging to the establishment. [Sec. 17 (3).] 

/ 5. The Secretary of State in Council may by lule regulate and restrict 
the exercise of the powers vested m the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of State in Council. (Sec. 19A.) 

/6. The Secretary of State m Council may make rules for the relaxation 
of control under sec. 19A in the form in which they have been approved in 
draft by both Houses of Parliament. (Sec. 19 A.) 

7 - The Bank of England is to maintain an account entitled “The 
^^unt of Secretary of State in Cqutlcil of ijgdi4.”^"(Sec. 23.) ^ 

8. The Secretary of State in Council may for payment of cunent 
demands, keep at the bank of England such accounts as he deems 
expedient. [Sec. 23 (4).] 

9. The Secretary of State in Council may by power of attorney 
authorise, all or any of the cashiers of the Bank of England to sell or 
purchase stock and to receive dividends (Sec. 24.) 
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lo. The Secretary of State in Council shall within the hist 28 days 
during which the Parliament is sitting next after the first of May in e\ery 
year lay before both Houses of Parliament the accounts relating to India 
; and the statement exhibiting the moral and mateiial piogiess and 
condition of India. (Sec 26.) 

I r. The accounts of the Secietary of State m Council aie to be audit- 
ed every year and he has to render even help lo the auditor. (Sec. 27.) 

12. The Secretaiy of State in Council may sue and be sued by the 
name of the Secretaiy of State m Council as a body corpoiate and 
eveiy peison has the same remedy against the Secretary of State m Coun- 
cil as he might have had against the East India Company. (Sec. 32.) 

13. The Secietaiy of State in Council may by order suspend until / 
further order all or any of the powers which the Governor General may ; 
during absence from his Executive Council exercise under Sec. 43 (i), (2)- 
[Sec. 43 (3) ] 

14. The exp less order of the Secretary of State in Council is neces- 
sary for the Governor-General in Council, except m certain cases of 
emergenc}^, to declare war or commence hostilities or make any treaties. 

[Sec. 44 (i)-] 

15. Rules authorizing the revocation or suspension of the transfer of 
any subject can only be made with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
in Council [Sec. 45A (2).] 

16. The Secretary of State in Council determines the number of \ j 
members — not exceeding four — of the Governor’s Executi\e Council, j 
[Sec. 47 (3).] 

17. The approval of the Secietaiy of State m Council is necessary 
for the creation of a Council m any Province under a Lieutenant 
Governor. [Sec. 55 (i).] 

18. The Secretary of State in Council may disallow any notification 
issued by the Governor- General in Council for declaring or altering 
boundaries of Pnovinces. [Sec. 60 (2).] 

19. The previous approval of the Secretary of State m Council is 

necessary for the Indian Legislature to make any law empowering any 
Court other than a High Court to sentence to the punishment of death 
any of His Majesty’s subjects born in Europe or abolishing a High 
Court. [Sec. 65 (3).] ^ 

20. The Secretary of. State m Council may by resolution m Council 
apply Sec. 71 to any part of British India, as from a date to be fixed 
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m the resolution, and withdraw the application of that section fiom 
any part to which it has been applied. [Sec Ji (4) ] 

21. With the approval of the Secretary of State in Council the 
Governor General may make rules as to the membership of Local 
Legislatures. [Sec. 76 (3) ] 

22 The Secretary of State in Council may (except so tai as he mas 
^provide by rules to the contrary) leinstate any peison m the Civil Sen ice 
of the Crown in India who has been dismissed. [Sec. 96 B (i) ] 




23. The Secretary of State in Council may make rules foi regiilatinj^ 

the classification of the Civil Seiwice in India, the methods of then 
recruitment, their condition of service, pay and allowances and discipline 
and conduct. [Sec. 96B (2).] ^ 

24. Rules regarding right to pensions and the scale and condition of 
pensions of all persons in the .Civil Service of the Crown in India 
appointed by the Secretary of State m Council may be varied . or added 
to by the Secretary of State m Council. [Sec. 96B (3).] 


25. The Secretary of State in Council shall establish m India a 
Public Service Cornmission of not more than 5 members; feach membei 
shall hold office for 5 years and may be reappointed. 

26. No member shall be removed before expiry of his term of office 
except by orders of the Secretary of State in Council. The qualifications for 
appointment, and the pay and pensions (if any) attaching to the office of 
Chairman and members shall be described by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council, [Sec. 96 C (i).] 

27. The Public Service Commission shall discharge in regard to 
recruitment and control of public services of India, such functions as may 
be assigned thereto by mles made by the Secretary of State in Council. 
[Sec. 96 C (2).] 

^ 28. An auditor-general in India shall be appointed by the Secretary 

^ of State in Counciranl shall hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
The Secretary of State in Council shall by rules make provision for his , 
pay, powers, duties and conditions of employment. [Sec. 96D (i).] 

29. The Secretary of State m Council may with the advice and 
assistance of the Civil Service Commission make rules for admission to 
the Civil Service. [Sec. 97 (i).] 

30* The Secretary of State in Council may appoint or admit to the 
Indian Civil Service only such persons as are certified to be entitled for 
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appointment according to the order of their proficiency ah shown by 
their examination. [Sec. 97 (s)*] 

31. The Secretary of State m Council with the conciurence of the 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of India may make rules 
for enabling the Secietary of State to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service of peisons domiciled in India. [Sec. 97 (6).] 

33. The Secretary of State in Council may with the advice and 
assistance of the Civil Service Commis’sioners presciibe lestnctions foi the 
admission to the Indian Civil Service of a British subject w*ho or his father 
or mother was not born within His Majesty’s dominions. ’ (Sec. 97 3 A.) 

33. The sanction of the Secretaiy of State in Council is necessary for 
any resolution to be issued by the Governor- General m Council defining 
and limiting the qualifications of persons outside the Indian Civil Service 
who may be appointed to posts reserved to the Indian Civil Service. 
[Sec. 99 (3) ] 

34. The Secretary of State in Council may fix the salaries, allowances, 
furloughs, retiring pensions, and (yvbere necessary) expenses for equipment 
and voyage of the Chief Justice and other High Couit judges and may 
alter them. [Sec. 104 (i).] 

35. The Secretary of State in Council fixes the salaries and allow- 
ances that may be paid out of the revenues of India to the Bishops 
and Archdeacons in India. [Sec. 118 (i) ] 

36. The consent m writing of the Secretary of State in Council is 
necessary for any European British subject to make loans to Princes or 
Chiefs in India. (Sec. 125.) 

37. Nothing in this Act shall derogate from any powers of the Secre- 
tary of State m Council in relation to the Government of India. [Sec. 131 

(I).] 

38. All contracts made and liabilities incurred by the East India 
Company may, so far as they are outstanding at the commencement of this 
Act, be imposed by or against the Secietary of itate m Council. (Sec. 

. 132.) 

§ 2- “ Such number of Members-” 

Prior to the passing of the Government of India Aqt, tgig, the quo- 
rum at meetings of the Council of India was fixed at five members. This 
provision has now been repealed by Sec. 32 (r) of the Government of 
India Act 1919. 
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President and v.ce- (1) Secretary of state 

president of council. shall be the president of the Council 

of India, with power to vote. 

(2) The Secretary of State in Council may ap- 

point any member of the council to 
[1858,5.21.] vicerpresident thereof, and the 

Secretary of State may at any time remove any per- 
son so appointed. 

(3) At every meeting of the council the Secre- 

tary of State, or, in his absence, the 

♦ [1858, S. 23.] . .J . , 

Vice-president, if present, or, in the 
absence of both of them, one of the members of the 
council, chosen by the members present at the meet- 
ing, shall preside. 

8 . Meetings of the Council of India shall be 
convened and held as and when the 

Meeting of council. 

[1858, s. 22. ; 1919, Secretary of State directs, but one 

S. 32 (2).] T i . 

such meeting at least shall be held 
in every '^ontli.”^ 


§ !• “In every montL” 

The word “ month ” has been substituted for the word “ week ” by the 
Act of 1919. 

9. (1) At any meeting of the Council of India 

Procedure at meetings. ♦4 which the Secretary of State is 
[1858. s. 23.] present, if there is a difference of ' 
opinion on any question, except a question with res- 
pect to which a majority of votes^ at a meeting is by 
this Act declared to he necessary, the determination 
of the Secretary of State shall he final. 
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(2) In case of an erjuality (jf votes at any ixieefcing 
of the council, the person presiding at the meeting 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

(3) All acts done at a meeting of the council in 
the absence of the Secretary of State shall require the 
approval in writing of the Secretary of State. 

(I) In case of difference of opinion on any ques- 
tion decided at a meeting of the council, the Secretary 
of State may require that his opinion® and the reasons 
for it be entered in the minutes of the proceedings, 
and any member of the council who has been present 
at the meeting, may require that his opinion, and any 
reasons for it that he has stated at the meeting, be 
also entered in like manner. 

n “ Majority of votes.” 

There are •ceitam matteis which must be decided in Council and in 
doing which the Secietaiy of State is bound by statute to obey the 
majority Here he must act not only in Council, but with it. Thus the 
cmair^nc^^qf the majority of votes of the Council is necessary for : — 

(1) any grant or appropriation of any part of the revenues, or any other 
property coming into the possession of the Secretary of State in Council 
by virtue of the Government of India Act, 1858 or this Act. (sec. 21) ; 

(2) selling or mortgaging any real or personal estate for the time 

being vested His ^ for the purposes of the Government of 

India (sec. 28.) ; (3) making any contract for the purposes of this Act 
(sec. 29.) ; (4) an^j)rder affecting salaries otth,e memt>.ers ,of f he .Qoy^rjiQr- 
ffenerafs Executim^qu^Cil [sec. 85 (2) {a )] ; (5) making rules as to the 
absenc e on lea ve or special duty of persons in the service of the Crojvn 
in ; (6) making rules for distributing between the several authorities 
in India the^ppwer of m|J}cihg,^^^ and promotions in offices 

under the Crown in India, (sec. 95) ; (7) sancdoning any rules ^pres- 
cribed by the Governor- General in Council regulating, appomtegnts^to 
offices in the Indian Civil Service of persons of proved merit and ability 
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domiciled m British India, born ot parents habitually lesidenl in India 
and not established there for tempoiary pui poses only (sec. 99) , and 
(8) making provisional appointments in the civil service of persons not 
being a member of that service (sec. 100). 

It will be seen from the above that the cases m which the assent of a 
majority of the Council is required in order that action may be taken aie 
limited in number ; and m all cases, the Secietary ol State, a Cabinet 
minister, speaking, it may be, with the authority of the Cabinet, and res- 
ponsible to Parliament, can make it very difficult for his Council to differ 
from him. And here comes in the question of the relationship between 
the Secretary of State for India and Parliament. The Secretary of State 
IS also a member of the Cabinet, and as such is lesponsible to Parliament. 
Questions concerning the Government of India may therefore be asked m 
either House, and it is open to any member, subject to the rules of the 
House, to promote a discussion, to submit a resolution or to propose a 
vote of censure. ’ 

“Parliament may sometimes be a sleepy guardian of Indian interests ; 
but the feeling that it may call him at any time to account certainly leads 
the Secretary of State and his Council to exeidse with some straitness 
both the specific powers of contiol with which they are particularly 
invested and also the general power of superintendence which the Govern- 
ment of India Act gives them We need not dwell on the fact that they 
manage directly the Home charges {which amount to one-fifth of the total 
expenditure of India) on account of mihtaiy equipment, stores, pensions, 
leave allowances, and the like ; and that they also control the raising of 
sterling loans. The greater part of their duties consists in the control of 
the Government of India. The Governor-General m Council is required 
by section 33 of the Government of India Act, 1915, ho pay due obe- 
dience to all such ordeis’ as he may receive from the Secretary of State ; 
and we have to see how this obedience is in fact exacted. Obviously the 
intensity of control must vary with the interest shown by Parliament on 
whose behalf the Secretary of State exercises his powers.”-— AT. C R. 
para jj. 

§ 2 ‘*His Opinioii.” 

Viscount Palmerston thus explained the need for this provision- 
“We propose that if the Councillors differ in opinion from the Presi- 
<lenl, they shall have the light to record that diffeience, together with 
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their leasons, upon the Minutes of the Council so as to be able to justify 
themselves afterwards for the advice they ha\e given.” 

10 . The Secretary of State may constitute com- 

mittees of the OotinciP of India For 

Committees of coun- 
cil. [ 1858 , s. 20 ; 1919 the more eonvement transaction oL* 

S 

business, and direct M’hat depart- 
ments of business are to he under those committees 
respectively, and generally direct the manner in 
which “the business*^ of the Secretary of State in 
Council or the Council of India shall he transacted, 
and any order made or act done in accordance with 
such direction shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, he treated as being an order of the Secretary of 
State in Council.” 

g 1. “Committees of the Council”- 

The existing' Gomaiittees aie Finance, Political and vSecietj Military, 
Re\enueand StalistiCb, Pnblie woiks, blores, and Judicial and Public. 
illiert), 

I 2. *‘The business etc.” 

The words ‘‘All business oi the Council on Committees thereof is to 
be transacted'' have been omitted and m their place the lines withm 
quotation marks have been inserted by the Act of 1919 

ORDERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

11. “Subject to the provisions of this Act the 

procedure for the sending of orders 

Correspondence bet- ^ ^ 

ween Secretary of State and Communications to India and in 

and India. [1919,8. 34.] i i , 

general for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in 
Council or any local government shall be such as may 
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be prescribed by order of the Secretary of State in 
■ Council.” 

This is a new Section m place of the old one. Under the lepealed 
section the Secietar}^ of State had to deposit in the Council room e\ery 
order or communication proposed to be sent to India and e\ery ordei 
proposed to be made in the United Kingdom, for the perusal of the mem- 
bers of the Council for 7 days before sending or making them, and aii) 
member of the Council could lecord in a minute book his opinion \Mth 
respect to any such order or communication. In case the majority of 
the members recoided opinions against any proposed Act the Secretaiy of 
State) unless he defers to the opinion of the majority, after lecording his 
reasons, could act in opposition to the opinion of such maiority. 

[ 12 , 13 , 14 .] These sect ions ham been, m pealed 
bt/ the Government of India Act, 1919. 

Sections 12 and 13 of the Act of 1915 dealt with the exceptional 
powers of the Secretary of State to send despatches or ordei s in cases 
of urgency and to send secret communications or orders rel^-ting to wai, 
peace etc. Sec. 13 of the said Act dealt with secret despatches from 
the Governor- General and from Governors which might be sent 
direct by them to the Secretary of State and were not required to be 
communicated to members of the Council of India. These sections 
and section 1 1 have been, repealed by the Act of 1919 and in place of all 
these sections a new section has been substituted as sec 1 1 of the 
present Act. The Crewe Committee thus state the reasons for the 
change effected . — 

‘‘Our second suggestion is that the Secretary of State should regulate 
by executive orders the mode of conduct of correspondence between the 
India Office and the Government of India and Local Governments. The 
issue of oiders and communications has hitherto been regulated by the 
somewhat meticulous procedure prescribed by the Act of 1858; and^ 
we do not think we need justify our proposal to liberate the India Office 
from the restrictions imposed by a by-gone age and to place it on the 
same footing as other Government Departments m this lespect. There 
may be other portions of the existing Act to which the spirit of this 
recommendation would equally be applicable”.— C. C II 
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15 . When any order is sent to India, directing 
Commanication to the actual Commencement of hostili- 
tr ties- by ms Majesty’s Eorces in India, 
lines. [1858. s 54] order having been 

sent shall, unless the order has in the meantime been 
revoked or suspended, be communicated to both 
Houses of Parliament within three months after the 
sending of the order, or, if Parliament is not sitting 
at the expiration of those three months, then within 
one month after the next meeting of Parliament. 


§ 1. “ Order directing the actual commencement of hostilities-” * 

Viscount Palmerston, m moving for leave to bring in the fust Bill 
for the Better Govei'nment of India (February 12, 1858), thus explained 
the necessity for this section — j$ 

“We propose that in any case in which orders shall be sent to India 
involving the immediate commencement of hostilities, communications 
thereof shall be made to Parliament within one month (subsequently 
changed to three months), if Parliament be then sitting, or within one 
month, after Parliament shall next meet. That inteual will allow 
a sufficient time to elapse to prevent injuiy to the public service from 
too early publication of orders so issued ; while it will, at the same time, 
give Parliament an early opportunity of calling upon the Government 
for explanation of the causes which had led to such ordeis.” 

An order directing the actual commencement of hostilities must be 
communicated to Parliament within three months aftei it has been 
given, — the time allowed being a quaint lehc of the past. Except for the 
purpose of preventing or repelling actual invasion 01 under other 
sudden and urgent necessity, the i*evenues of India are not to 
be applicable, without the consent of both Houses of Parliament, 
to defraying the expenses of mihtaiy operations beyond the external 
frontiers of His Majesty’s Indian possessions by His Majesty’s forces 
charged upon those revenues. But even the Governor-General in Council 
has certain powers of levying war without the previous approval of the 
Secretary of State m Council. If hostilities have actually begun oi 
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preparations made for beginning hostilities against British India oi 
a dependent prince or state, or a prince or state protected by treaty ot 
guarantee, he may declaie war, commence hostilities, oi make treaties 
for making war against the attacking power, and may even make tieaties 
of guarantee in respect of the possessions of a prince or state in return 
for assistance against the assailing power. In any case where he com- 
I mences hostilities or makes a treaty, the action must be reported to the 
' Secretary of State facto^ of course, the time for serious exercise ot 
these powers has disappeared. But the existence of the powder is interest- 
ing ; no Governor-General or Government of a Dominion has any legal 
authority to do a single act of sovereignty as regards the declaration of 
w^ai, the making of peace, or ot political treaties of anv kind.” {Keith a 

[16.] Repealed by the Government of Indio, Act, 
,1919, Sch. II, Ft. Ill 

This section reproduced an enactment contained in the Regulating 
Act of 1773 by which Warren Hastings and his successors were directed 
to coi respond regularly wdtli the Court ot Directors m England regarding 
‘khe government, commerce, revenues or affairs of India.” It has been 
repealed probably because it has not been consideied necessar} at the 
present day. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


17 . (1) No addition may be made to the 

establishment of the Secretary of 

Establishment of , ^ 

Secretary of State. State ill CounciP, 1101' to the Salaries 
[1858, s. 15.] 

ot the persons on that establishment, 
except by an Order of His Majesty -in Council,^ to be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament within fourteen 
days after the making thereof, or, if Parliament is 
not then sitting, then within fourteen days after the 
next meeting of Parliament. ' 

(2) The rules made by His Majesty for examina- 

r.858, s 16.1 certificates, probation or other 

tests of fitness in relation to appoint- 
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ments to junior situations in the civil service, shall 
apply to such appointment.s on the said estahlish- 
raent. 

(3) The Secretary of State in Council may, sub- 
ject to the foregoing provisions of this section, make 
all appointments to and promotions in the said 
establishment, and may remove any officer or servant 
belonging to the estaldishraent. 


§ 1 “The establishment of the Secretary of State in Council ” 

The Act of 1858 authorized the creation of the establishment of the 
Secretaiy of State in Council, commonly known as the India Office. The 
original members of the establishment were taken over from the Board 
of Control and the East India House Their numbei and their salaries 
were subsequently fixed by an Order m Council, required to be laid 
before Parliament ; and no variation can be made except by the same 
procedure. The Secretary of State, m virtue of his office, has two 
Secretaries, ^nejpermanjQijt and the other Parliamentary to whom some 
of his minor duties aie delegated. There is, m addition, an Assistant 
Under- Secretary, who is also the Clerk of the Council. For each 
department of business, corresponding to the Committees into which the 
Council IS divided, there is a Secretaiy and Assistant Secretary with a 
staff of clerks. The Store Department is under a Director-General 
Other Departments aie those of the Accountant-General, the Registrar, 
and Superintendent of Records, and the Director of Funds. The Medical 
Board for the examination of Officers of the Indian Services, the Legal 
Adviser and Solicitor to the Secretary of State, and the Librarian may 
also be mentioned. Appointments to the establishment are ma<}e By the 
Secretary of State in Council ; but junior situations must be filled m 
accordance with the general regulations governing admission to the 
Home Civil Service ; somewhat outside the establishment stands the 
Auditor whose appointment by the Crown must be countersigned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who nominates his own assistants, — 
hnperial Gazetteer^ VoL zV, p, jg. 
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§ 2. “An order of His Majesty in Council” 

An Order in Council or an ordinance is made by the king with the 
advice of his Privy Council, Power to make ordinances which have the 
force of law and are binding on the whole community is fiequently given 
to the Crown in Council by Statute, notably in matters affecting public 
health, education etc, and the practice is constantly becoming more and 
more extensive, until at present the rules made m pursuance of such 
powers— known as “statutoiy orders” — are published eveiy year in a 
volume similar in form to that containing the statutes. Some of these 
orders must be submitted to Parliament, but go into effect unless within 
a certain time an address to the contrary is passed by one of the Plouses, 
while others take effect at once, or after a fixed period, and are laid upon 
the tables of the Houses m order to give formal notice of their adoption 
It is necessary here to point out that m making such orders the Crown acts 
by virtue of a purely delegated authority, and stands in the same position 
as a Town Council The orders are a species of subordinate Legislation 
and can be enacted only in strict accordance with the statutes by which 
the power is granted — LowelPs Govermnent of England^ ( Vol /, p m) 

Powers of His Majesty 'in Council — r. His Majesty in Council may, 
by an order which has to be laid before both Houses of Parliament, make 
any additions to the establishment of the Secretary of State m Council 
and to the salaries of the persons on that establishment. [Sec. 17 (i).] 

2. His Majesty in Council may annul any rules relating to trans- 
ferred subjects made under sec. 19A if any address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament (Sec. 19A.) 

3. His Majesty may, by order in Council, make provision for the 
appointment of a High Commissioner for India in tTie United Kingdom, 
and for delegating to him any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council. (Sec. 29 ) 

4. In the case of Bills reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure it is necessary that the assent should be signified by His Majesty 
in Council and notified by the Governor-General [Sec. 68 (2).] 

5. It is lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance 
of an Act of the Indian Legislature, even though the Governor- General 
has declared his assent thereto [Sec. 69 (i).] 

6. It is lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance 
of an Act of a Local Legislature, even though it has been assented to by 
the Governor-General. [Sec. 82 (i).] 
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7. An Act of a T oca! Legislate e reserved by the Govei nor- General 
for the signification of His Majesty's pleasuie thereon shall not have 
validity until His Majesty in ConiK'iI has signified his assent theieto. 


[Sec. SiA (3)*] 

8. His Majesty in Council may, on an address presented to His 
Majesty, annul any rules made under sec. 129 (r) 

18 . His Majesty may, by 'vrarmiit under the 
Royal Sign Manual, countersigned 

Pensions and gratui- « o i -i ^ 

ties. [1858, s. i8 ; 1911, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
grant to any secretary, officer or 
servant appointed on the establishment of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council such compensation, super- 
annuation or retiring allowance, or to his legal personal 
representative such gratuity, as may respectively be 
granted to persons on the establishment of a Secretary 
of State, or to the personal representatives of such 
persons, under the laws for the time being in force 
concerning superannuations and other allowances to 
persons having held civil offices in the public service 
or to personal representatives of such persons. 


§ 1. “Chancellor of the Exchequer ” 

The special care of the finances of the country had devolved upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, after the framing of the First Reform 
Act, became the second person of the Treasury (next to the first Lord of 
the Treasury who is usually the Prime Minister of the day) and virtually 
the Finance Minister of State. ‘‘The Chancellor is a member of the Trea- 
sury Board, taking precedence of the Junior Lords by virtue of his 
patent Jis leader Treasurei ; and, being invariably, and necessarily, a 
member of the House of Commons he usually acts as Leader of that 
House, if the Prime Minister is in the Lords, or unable to act. It is 
however m his capacity of the Minister of the Crown that he makes the 
important Budget statements ”.— The Government of the British 
Empire ; p, 2iy, 
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INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 

19 . In the appointment of officers to His 
[1858, s. 35 ; i860, Majesty’s army the same provision 
Second’sciiedJe.‘®pi ^s heretofore, or equal provision, 
shall be made for the appointment 
of sons of persons who have served in India in the 
military or civil service of the Crown^ or of the East 
India Company.^ 

The first portion of the Section of the Act of 1915 relating to the 
powers of the Secretary of State to make rules in relation to appointments 
and admission to service &c. have been repealed. 

§ I. ‘^Crown'^ — see notes under sec. i. 

§ 2. ‘‘East India Company” — see notes under sec. i. 

Relaxation of Control of the Secretary of State* 

19 A. “The Secretary of State in Council may, 
Reia.at.on of control notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, by rule regulate and restrict the 
exercise of the powers^ of superin- 
tendence, direction, and control, vested in the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of State in Council, by 
this Act, or otherwise, in such manner as may appear 
necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act, 19191 

“Before any rules are made under this section 
relating to subjects other than transferred subjects,^- 
the rules proposed to be made shall be laid in draft 
before both Houses of Parliament, and such rules 
shall not he made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either without modification or 
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addition, or with modifications or additions to which 
both Houses agree, but upon such approval being 
given the Secretary of State in Council may make 
such rules in the form in which they have been 
approved, and such rules on being so made shall be 
of full force and efiect. 

“Any rules relating to transferred subjects made 
under this section shall be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament as soon as may be after they are made, 
and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next thirty 
days on which that House has sat after the rules 
are laid before it praying that the rules of any of them 
may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul 
the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thence- 
forth be void, but without prejudice to the validity 
of anything previously done thereunder.” 

1 1. “Restrict the Exercise of the Powers of Superintendence, etc.” 

“It IS almost a truism to say that any extension of poplar control 
over an official system of government must be accompanied by some*^ 
relaxation of the bonds of superior official authority.” (ilf. C E.jpara^ lo)* 
“Our business is one of devolution, of drawing lines of demarcation, of 
cutting long-standing ties. The Government of India must give, and 
the provinces must receive ; for only so can the growing organism of 
self-government draw air into its lungs and live*” {M. Q R, para 120,) 
If the Government of India is to give, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of State in Council shall also have to do the same, 2* ^./their 
control over the Government of India, and the lattef s control over the 
Local Governments have to be relaxed simultaneously. This section 
accordingly enables the Secretary of State m Council to make rules 
regulating and restricting the exercise of the general powers of control 
vested in the Secretary of State, the Secretary of State in Council, and 
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the Governor-General in Council under Sections 2 (2), 33 and 45 oi this 
Act, so that, as self-governing institutions develop in India, control from 
above, for the exercise of which the Seci'etary of State is answerable 
to Parliament, may be gradually relaxed in accordance with a recognized 
policy formulated in rules. This is more fully explained m paragraphs 
291 and 292 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Repoit which run as follow 

‘Tt has been of course impossible in practice that the aifairs of a vast 
and remote Asiatic dependency should be administered directly fiom 
Whitehall : and, as we have seen, large powers and responsibilities ha\ c 
always been left by the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
and again by the Government of India to local Governments. At the 
j|ame time the Secretary of State’s responsibility to Parliament has set ver\ 
|)ractical limits to the extent of the delegation which he can be expected 
fto sanction. Now that His Majesty’s Government have declared their 
policy of developing responsible institutions in India we are satisfied that 
Parliament must be asked to assent to set certain bounds to its own res-! 
ponsibility for the internal administiation of that countiy. It must, we 
think, be laid down broadly that in respect of all matters in which iespon-| 
sibility IS enti listed to representative bodies in India, Parliament must 
be prepared to forego the exercise of its own power of control, and that 
this process must conimut pan ^assu with the development of responsible 
government in the provinces and eventually m the Government of India. 

' The process should, we think, begin with the conclusions arrived at on 
S' the report of the committee which will consider the question of transferred 
’ subjects, iijiving taken their report and the view-s of the Government of 
India upon it into consideration the Secietary of State would, we imagine, 
ask Parliament’s assent to his declaring by statutory orders which he would 
be empowered to make under the Act that such and such subjects in the 
various provinces had been transferred ; and when Parliament had assent- 
ed to such orders the Secretary of State would cease to control the ad -1 
ministration of the subjects which they coveied. The discussion of such 
matters by Parliament in future would be governed by the fact of their 
transfer. We appreciate the difficulties of the situation ; but it must be 
recognized that it will be impossible for Parliament to retain control ol 
matters which it has deliberately delegated to representative bodies m 
India. At the same time it will be necessaiy to ensure that the Secretary 
of State is in a position to furnish Parliament with any information upon 
Indian affairs that it desires; and nothing m our proposals should be 
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taken as intended to impan the liability of the rioveinment ot India and 
the piovincial Governments to famish such infoimation to the India 
Office at any time 

“So far we ha\e had in mind only the transiened subjects, ikit c\cn as 
legards leserved subjects while there cannot be any abandonment by 
Parliament of ultimate powers oi contiol, theie should, as we ha\e indicated 
already, be such delegation ot financial and admmistratnc authority as will' 
leave the Government of India fr^, and enable them to leave the pio\ incial 
Governments free, to woik \\ith the expedition that is desirable. On the 
purely financial side this delegation will involve an examination of the 
various codes and other regulations and orders, which we have ahead> 
described as limiting too straitly the power of the authorities in India. 
This matter is already being examined m India and ttie Government of 
India will make pioposals to the Secretaiy of State in Council. On the 
purely administrative side there are as we have seen no general oiders, 
like those embodied in the financial codes, prescribing the matters for 
which the Secretary of State’s sanction is required. But in an eailier 
chaptei we gave an illustiative list ot the subjects regarded as falling 
within that category ; and generally speaking it is well understood that all 
important new departures require his previous approval The drawing of 
the line between the important and unimportant can only be left to the 
common sense of the authorities in India and at home. But we are agieed 
that a wider discretion ought henceforth to be left to the Governor- 
General in Council , and that certain matters which are now lefened 
home for sanction might in future be referred merely for the information 
of the Secretary of State in Council. The exact definition of these parti- 
cular matters must also be pursued at greater leisure, and the Govern- 
ment of India will take this question in hand. It will follow in such cases 
m future that when the policy of the executive Government m India is 
challenged, Parliament must be asked to accept the explanation that in 
accordance with deliberate policy the Government^of India had been given 
^ discretion in respect of the topic in question and that for this reason the* 
Secretary of State is not prepared to mterfeie with what has been settled 
m India. It is not part of our plan to make the official Governments in 
India less amenable to the control of Parliament than hitherto. It must 
be for Parliament itself to determine the limits which it will set to the 
exercise of its own powers. On the other hand intervention by Parlia- 
ment may involve intervention by the Government of India in matters 
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winch otherwise would be recognised as of provincial concern. It will 
be distracting both to the Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments if the operation of this principle of disci etionary delegation is 
left either to the idiosyncrasies of Secretaiies of State, or to the disposition 
of party forces in Parliament. We hope therefore that Parliament will 
assent to facilitate the woiking of our reforms by a provision authorising 
the Secretary of State, by rules to be laid before Paihament, to divest 
himself of control of the Government of India in some specified matters 
even although these continue to be the concern of the official Governments, 
and to empower the Government of India to do likewise in relation to 
provincial Governments. On laige matters of policy in reserved subjects 
there can of course be no question of such delegation.” — J/ C. R. paras 
2gi — 

“We now revert to the question of delegation, considered as a supple- 
mentary aspect of the scheme of Reform We are in full sympathy 
with the opinion expressed by the authors of the Joint Repot t, that 
.previous sanction to decisions taken m India should be required in fewer 
1' cases than in the past, and that in some matters it will suffice in future if 
4he Secretaiy of State asserts his control by means of a veto if necessary. [ 
Delegation of powers is so much a matter of technical detail that we con- 
sider our function to be confined to the duty of laying down guiding 
principles for its regulation. The basis of delegation that we recommend 
IS as follows . that without prejudice to the further lelaxation of control 
by the Secretary of State, the principle of previous consultation between 
Ithe Secretary of State and the Government of India should be substituted 
|in all cases where the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council 
jhas hitherto been required , but the Secretary of State should from time to 
time revise the list of subjects on which he lequires such previous consul- 
tation, and inform the Government of India accordingly. Our recom- 
mendations would apply to all projects, both legislative and financial, 
subject to the reservations that may be necessaiy for the proper discharge 
of the Secretary of State’s ministerial responsibilities. In regard to 
administrative questions as fishnet from those involving legislation or ' 
finance, the special need for delegation m the sense applied above does not 
arise. The administrative powers of the Government of India in this 
respect are not limited by any formal restrictions ; but as a matter of 
constitutional practice, reference to the Home authorities is of couise 
made on what are understood to be specially important administrative 
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matters. It is dear that that piactice should be continued under the new 
system. We think it unnecessary to say more on this head than that the 
degiee of discretion allowed in matters of pmc administiation should be 
enhanced in general coi respondence with the widei authonty to be 
allowed in future in matters of legislation and finance. As icgards the 
general principle we have suggested, we assume ^liat consultation would 
be real and effective in the sense that the Secretaiy of State would 
receive ample notice of the Go\ernment of India’s pioposals, and that a 
full understanding between London and Delhi would be i cached by a 
free interchange of views.” — C. C. R. 

The Joint Select Committee have given most careful consideration 
to the relations of the Secretary of State with the Government of 
India, and through it with the provincial governments. ‘Tn the relations of 
the Secretary of State with the Governor- General m Council the Committee 
are not of opinion that any statutory change can be made, so long as the 
Governor- General remains responsible to Parliament ; but in pi'actice the 
|Conventions which now goveim these relations may wisely be modified to 
Imeet fresh circumstances caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly 
I with a large elected majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to 
Parliament, which he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of 
State may reasonably consider that only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be' called upon to intervene m matters of purely Indian interest 
where the Government and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

“This examination of the general proposition leads inevitably to the 
consideration of one special case of non-intervention. Nothing is more; 
likely to endanger the good relations between India and Great Britain^ 
than a belief that India’s*fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the I 
interests of the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the 
moment there can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it i 
m the future is equally clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference 
opened the door to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, 
but negotiation without power to legislate is likely to temain ineffective. 
A satisfactory solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the 
grant of liberty to the Government of India to devise those tariff arrange- 
ments which seem best fitted to India’s needs as an integral portion of the 
British Empire. It cannot be guaranteed by statute without limiting 
the ultimate power of Parliament to control the administration of India, 
and without limiting the power of veto which rests in the Crown ; and 
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neither o£ thebe limitations finds a place in any ot the Statutes in the 
British Empire. It can only therefore be assiued by an acknowledg- 
ment of a convention. Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for 
the needs of her consumers as well as foi her manufacturcis, it is quite 
clear that she should have the same libeity to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa. In 
the opinion of the Committee, therefoie, the Secretaiy of State should as 
far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his 
intervention, when it does take place, should be limited to safeguaiding 
the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements 
within the Empiie to which His Majesty’s Government is a party. 

“The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Government of 
India with provincial governments should, m the Committee’s judgment, 
be regulated by similar principles, so far as the reserved subjects are 
concerned. It follows, therefore, that in purely provincial matters, which 
are reserved, where fhe provincial government and legislature are m 
agreement, their view should ordinarily be allowed to prevail, though it 
IS necessary to bear in mind the fact that some reserved subjects do 
cover matters in which the central Government is closely conceined. 
Over transferred subjects, on the other hand, the control of the Gevernoi- 
General in Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, should be restrict- 
ed in future within the narrowest possible limits, which will be defined 
by rules under sub-clause 3 of Clause i of the Bill. 

“Rules under this clause will be subsidiary legislation of sufficient 
moment to justify their being brought especially to the notice of Parlia- 
ment. The Secretary of State might conveniently discuss them with the 
Standing Committee whose creation has been recommended in this 
Report , and Parliament would no doubt consider the opinion of this 
body when the rules come, as it is proposed that they should ’do, for 
acceptance by positive resolution in both Houses. The same procedure 
IS recommended by the Committee for adoption in the case of rules of 
special or novel importance under other clauses of the Bill. It must be " 
for the Secretary of State to decide which of the many lules that will fall 
to be diafted by the Government of India can be sufficiently dealt with 
by the ordinary process of lying on the table of Parliament for a certain 
number of days. In deciding this point, however, he may naturally have 
recourse to the advice of the Standing Committee, should it happen to be 
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in bCbbiun, and obtain their assibtance in determining which ruleb deser\‘e 
to be made the subject of the more formal procedure by positive resolu- 
tion.”—/. S\ C. i?. 

According to the Rules framed under this Section the Secretary of 
State in Council is divested ot control over the transferred subjects, save 
tor such purposes as safeguarding the administration of the central sub- 
jects, aibitiatmg between two contending pi ounces, safeguauling Im 
penal interest and determining the position of the Cox eminent ot 
India in respect of questions between India and cither parts ot the 
British Empire. 

The Joint Committee, in their Second Report on Draft Rules, main- 
tain that at tins stage the relaxation of control should be carried further 
by a statutoiy mandate. The Committee take a similar view as to the 
undesirability of prescribing by a statute the extent to which the Secre- * 
tary of State in Council is prepared to delegate to Provincial Governments 
the power of control over reserved subjects. Such delegation should be 
effected by orders of the Secretary of State in Council who will retain 
control over such expenditure as is likely to affect the prospects or the 
rights of All-India Service which he recruits and will continue to control 
and he will retain powei to control the pin chase of stores m the United 
Kingdom. 

^ 2, “ The purposes of the Government of India Act, 1919 ’’ 

These purposes are clearly set forth m the Preamble, (r) the m- , 
creasing association of Indians in every bianch of Indian administration, J 
(2) the gradual dex^elopment of self-governing institutions, and (3) the pio- | 
gressive realization of responsible Government in British India as an \ 
integral part of the Empire. 

§ 3 . ‘‘ Subjects other than Transferred Subjects ’' 

“ Transferred subjects ” are those provincial subjects which are ad- 
ministered by a Minister or Ministers under the general supervision ot 
, the Governor of the Province. 

The list of subjects transferred to ^Indian Ministers with certain reser- 
vations includes Local Self-Government, Medical Administration, Publjc 
Health, Sanitation^ Education, Public Works, Agriculture, Fisheries, Co- 
operative Societies, Excise, Registration, Development of Industries, 
Adulteration of foodstuffs, Weights and Measures, and Religious and 
Charitable Endowments, 
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'' Subjects Other than transferred subjects” include those provincial 
subjects which are administered by the Governor and his Executive Coun- 
cil i. e.^ the Reserved subjects and the subjects which are under the 
control of the Government of India but which are administered through 
the agency of the Governor m Council. 


PART II. 


THE REVENUES OF INDIA. 


* 


20 . (1) The revenues of India^ shall he received 
. , for and in the name of His Maiesty, 

Application of re- 

vennes^ [1853, s,. 27, and shall, suhiect to the provisions 

1858, ss. 2, 39, 42.] , ^ 

of this Act, be applied for the pur- 
poses of the Government of India alone. 

(2) There shall he charged on the revenues of 
[1858, s. 42.] India alone : — 

(n) all the debts of the East India Company^ ; 
and 


(6) all sums of money, costs, charges and ex- 
penses which, if the Government of 
India Act, 1858, had not been passed, 
would have been payable by the East 
India Company out of the revenues of 
India in respect of any treaties, cove- 
nants, contracts, grants or liabilities 
existing at tjhe commencement of that 
Act ; and 

(c) ail expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully 
contracted® and incurred on account of 
the Government of India ; and 
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{(1) ail payments under this Act “except so far 
as is otherwise provided under this Act.” 

('3) The expression “the revenues of India” in 


[1858, ss. I, 2, ; 1919 


this Act shall include all the terri- 


[ 1853 , S 27 ,] 


Second Schd. Part II]. toi'ial aiid other revenues of or 
arising in British India, and, in particular, -- 

( /) all tributes and other payments* in respect 
of any territories which would have 
[ 1858 , s. 2 .] heen receivable by or in the name of 

the Bast India Company® if the Government of India 
Act, 1868, had not been passed ; and 

( ii) all fines and penalties® incurred by the sen- 
tence or order of any court of justice 
in British India, and all forfeitures 
for crimes' of any movable or immovable property® in 
British India ; and 

(Hi) all movable or immovalile property in 
British India escheating® or lapsing for want of an 
heir or successor, and all property in British India 
devolving as bona cacantia^'^ for want of a rightful 
owner. 

(4) All property** vested in, or arising or accruing 
from property or rights vested, in 
Kis Majesty under the Government 
of India Act, 1858, or this Act, or to be received or 
disposed of by the Secretary of State in Council under 
this Act, shall be applied in aid of the revenues of 
India. 


[1858, s?. 39, 42.J 
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^ 1. “Revenues of India.” 

The following statement of the Revenues of India,— in India and in 
England, — is taken from the Budget of the Go\ernnieiit of India, iMaixh 
1930. 

Revised Estimate^ /gity20 


Heads of Revenue. 

L Land Revenue ... 

II. Opium 

III. Salt 

IV. Stamps 
V. Excise 

VI. Pi'ovmcial lates 
VI 1 . Customs 
VI I L Income ta\> 

IX. Forest 

X. Registration 

XL Tributes fioni Indian States 
XII. Interest 
XI I L Post and Telegiaphs 
XIV. Mint... . 1 , 

X\ Receipts b\ Cuil Depart- 
ments (such as Comts, Jails, 
Police, Ports and Pilotage, 
Education, Sanitation, Agri- 
cultiue, Medical, Scientific, 
and Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments.) 

X\'L Miscellaneous leceipts (in- 
cluding leceipts in aid of 
Super-annuation &c., fiom 
Stationeiy and Printing, Ex- 
change &c) 

XVIl. Railways 

(A) Net receipts from State 
Railways 

(B) Government Shaie of 
surplus profits and repay- 
ment of advances of 
interest from subsidised 


XVI I L 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXL 
XXI 1. 

Company 

Irrigation 

Other Public Works I!’. 

Military receipts ... 

Maiine ... ,** 

Military Works ... 

1 1,900 
5,843,600 

363.300 
1,106,300 

273.300 
94,000 


Total ... 

Total Indian Revenues 

• 26 , 377,200 ~ 





In India. 

£ 

22,090,800 

2.990.800 
3,754,000 
7,223,100 

^3.753, 300 
36,100 
14,919,500 
15,771,000 

3.659.800 
723,800 
626,000 

1.306.700 

5.942.700 
1,669,600 


In Exgiavd. 


2,155,300 

1,732,400 

21,328,700 


3,073,400 

54, TOO 
100 


2. lOQ 
r 

130,400 

48,600 

218,100 

5,666,000 


L 9iI92,8oo 
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§ 2, “Debts of the East lodia Company”, 

In the fiiht half ot the nineteenth century the East India Conipan) un 
be\eral occasions raised loans b> public subscriptions in Great Biilain 
and in India. The loans raised in India fiist boie interest at 5 pei cent 
But with the iiici easing stability of the Company’s power, and the peace 
and good goveinment that followed theiehoni, it was found possible, 
m the fifth decade of the centuiy, to borrow' on a 4 per cent, basis. The 
then existing 5 per cent. loans weie accordingly dischaiged, the holdei 
of notes of these loans being allowed, from time to time, the option of 
transfer to 4 pei cent, loans. Subsequently wdien the tioubles of 1857-58 
subsided, India, the goveinment of which had meanwhile been taken o\ei 
by the Queen-Empress, found it possible to raise money at 3! ])er cent, 
and, in consequence notice of dischaige ot the then existing 4 per cent, 
loans was given, the holders of these loans being allowed the option of 
transferring into 3|- per cent, loans 

The tiansfer took place chiefiy m the yeai 1894 and lesiilted m the 
then existing 4 per cent loans togethei with a few’ miscellaneous loans 
such as Mysore Family loan and the East India Raihvay commuted 
stock ceasing to exist, le-appeanng, how'ever, as 3|-pei cent loans. — 
Book for Investo}s in Govt. Securities''^ 

S 3, “Debts and Liabilities lawfully incurred”. 

These evidentl) refer to the existing lupee loans which aieottwo 
kinds, vis.,^ non-teimmable loans and terminable loans The foimei kind 
of loan is repayable at the option of Government after a certain fixed 
date, after giving notice In the case of terminable loans the Go\ em- 
inent undertake to repay the loan (a) on a certain fixed date or (b) not 
earlier than a ceitain fixed date and not later than another fixed period. 

On the 30th September 1918 the national debt of India was 558 cioies, 
but of Rs, 558 crores of public debt Rs. 4247 ciores w’eie incurred for 
productive purposes i. for railways and irrigation and the ordinary 
• loans amounted to Rs. 133 3 ciores wdiich includes 40 crores of floating 
debt in the shape of treasury bills and temporal y loans from the Presi- 
dency Banks. 

§ 4. “Tributes and other Payments”, 

Many of the Native States pay tribute, varying in amount according 
to the ciicumstances of each case, to the Biitish Government. This 
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liibuLe ib frequently due to exchanges ot teiriloiy oi settiementb, but is 
chiefly in lieu of former obligations to supply or maintain troops. The 
actual receipts in the form of tributes and contributions tiom Xative 
States m the year 1911-12 amounted to ^595,005 as stated in the Decennial 
Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of 
India, 1911-12. Among the Nati\e States so paying tiibutes and contri- 
butions aie the following ones — Jaipui, Kotah, Udaipin, Jodhpur, Bundi, 
the Shan States of Biumah, State of Benares, Kapuitalaln Tra\ a ticore, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, and others 

S 5. “East India Company”. 

Sec notes under see. t 

^ 6. “Fines and Penalties.” 

Tins lefeib to the fines and penalties imposed by the Criminal Com Is 
on accused pei sons and in some cases by the Civil Courts eg. fines imposed 
on peisons for contempt of court or for disobedience of couit’s oiders. 

§ 7 . “Forfeitures for Crimes of any movable and immovable 
property”. 

See 28 B. ^14., gzi. 

% 8. “Movable and Immovable Property.” 

See (reneral Clauses Act [Act X of 1897, sec 3 (25; and (34;] nheie 
the teims aie fully defined 

§ 9- “ Escheating ” 

^^Escheat” is a species of re\eisionj it is fuiit ot seigniory, the Ciown 
or Lord of the fee, from whom or from whose ancestor the estate was 
originally derived, taking it as a ulfinms hares upon the failure, natural 01 
legal, of the intestate tenant's family. It differs from forfeiture (now 
abolished for treason or felony by the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 33 and 34 
\hct , c. 23,) in that the latter is a penalty for a crime personal to the ' 
i:>ftender, of which the Crown is entitled to take advantage by virtue of its 
prerogative ; while an escheat results from tenure only, and arises from 
an obstruction in the course of descent ; it originated in feudalism, and 
lespects the intestate's succession, so while forfeiture affects lents only, 
escheat operates on the iiihciitancc 
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Espheat aribe^, then, from default of heirb, when the tenant dieb 
without any lawful and natural born relations on the pait of any of his 
ancestors, or when he dies without any lawful and natural boin relations 
on the part of these ancestors from whom the estate dcbcended, or where 
the intestate tenant, having been a bastard, does not leave any lenial 
descendants, since he cannot have any collateial descendants.— 


S 10 ‘‘ Bona Vacantia. 


Control of Secretary 
of State over expendi- 
ture of revenues. 


rhings without an> apparent ownei V Inch belong to tlie ('n)wn, bv 
MitLie of its prerogative 

§ 11 “All Property etc” 

This sub-section is based on sec. 39 of the Coveinmcnt of India Act 
1858 foi which sec Docu merits /,/. 14^ 

,21. “Subject to the provisions of this Act and 
rules made thereunder” the expen- 
diture of the revenues of Indiab 
both in British India and elsewhere, 
shall he subject to the controP of 
the Secretary of State in Council ; and no grant or 
appropriation of any part of those revenues, or of any 
other property coming into the possession of the 
Secretary of State .in Council by virtue of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858 or this 
Act, shall he made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of 

India : 

Provided that a grant or appropriation made in 
accordance with provisions or restrictions prescribed 
by the Secretary of State in Council with the concur- 
rence of a majority of votes at a 
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council shall be deemed to be made uith the concur- 
rence of a majority of such votes. 

§ 1. “ Expenditure of the Revenues of India.” 

The following statement ot the expenditure chaiged to the re\eniKs of 
India, in India and in England is taken horn the Revised Ikidgel 
estimates of Go\ernment of India, March, 1920. 


.4 ' /, 


Direct Demands on ihe Revenues 

I Refunds and drawbacks 

2. Assignment and Compensations. 

3. Charges m respect of collec- 

tions, viz., — {a) Land revenue, 
{b) Opium (including cost of 
production), {c) Salt (including 
cost of production, ( d) Stamps, 
(e) Excise, (/) Customs, In- 
come tax, {h) Foiest, (2) Re- 
gistration. 

4. Interest in India 

5. Posts and Telegraphs 

6 Mint 

7. Salaries and Expenses of Civil 

Departments 

8 . Miscellaneous Cuil chaiges 

9. Famine Relief and Insurance ... 
I o. Railways 

11. Irrigation 

12. Other Public Works 

13. Military Sei vices 

Total 
Grand Total 


1,379,200 j 
1,326,400 ; 


9,264,400 

192,800 

5,150,900 

; 37783,300 

4.175.700 

! ' 549 » 6 oo 

295,700 

1 60,500 

24,918,900 

926,100 

3,590,300 

2,907,900 

1,245,100 

5,185,300 

3,000 

9,404,900 

4,106,200 

125,300 

6,774,400 

134,600 

I 50,612,400 

9 , 479,200 

118,024,900 

27,5665900 


i 145,644,100 


§ 2 ‘‘ Subject to tbe Control etc ’’ 

‘-The powers thus given to the Council in controlling expenditure are, 
however, far from being gi eat as at first sight they seem to be, for they 
can only be exercised in regard to ordinary business of the administra- 
tion. Orders involving large expendituie may be given by the Secretary 
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of State without either the consent or the knowledge of the Council, In 
dealing with questions affecting the relations of the Government wnlh 
Foreign Powers, making War and Peace, pi escribing the policy to be 
followed towards Native States, and geneially in mattcis in w^hich seciecy 
IS necessary, the Secretary of State acts on his owm authoiit) " 
— Strachey p. 68. 

§ 3. “ Made in accordance with the Secretary of State,’’ 

For the statutory powers of the Sea^ctary of State for India. — See 
7totes under sec. 2 . M. C. R. paras. 2oi and 290 — 292 piinted at pp. 
493 and 561 — 562 of Documents., I deal with the ways and means as to how 
the Secretary of State for India is to divest himself of the control of the 
Government of India m certain specified matters and to empo\ver the 
Government of India to do likewise in relation to Provincial Govern- 
ments. See also Report of the Functions Committee., paras. 16 — 2j 
printed post. 

22. Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of His Majesty’s Indian 

Application of reve« . t i 

nues to military opera- possessioHs, 01’ Under Other suddeu 

tioHs bevond the front- i , •/ 

ier, [1858, s. s 54 Urgent necessity, the revenues 

of India shall not,, without the con- 
sent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to de- 
fraying the expenses of any military operation carried 
on beyond the external frontiers^ of those possessions 
by His Majesty’s forces charged upon those revenues. 

§ 1- “Defraying the expenses of any military operations beyond 
the external frontiers.” 

The sanction of Parliament is necessary for any expendituie on 
military operations beyond the external frontiers of India (unless the 
expenditure is necessary for preventing or repelling actual invasion of 
India, z. unless it is for defensive purposes). 

Thus In*Sia^s offei to place an expeditionary force at the disposal 
of the Crown for service in the Great War and to bear the expenses of 
that force as if it had stayed in this country, was foimaliy accepted by 
Parliament, both Plouses of which passed Resolutions giving constitution- 
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al ratification to the arrangements made by Government m pursuance of 
a Resolution unanimously passed by the Viceregal Council in that 
behalf. The Resolution moved by Mr. Asquith, the Prime hlinister, in 
the House of Commons, was as follows — 

“That His Majesty having directed a military force consisting of 
British and Indian troops chaiged upon the revenues of India to be 
despatched to Europe for service in the war in which this countiy is en- 
gaged, this House consents that the ordinary charges of any vessels be- 
longing to the Government that may be employed m this expedition, 
which would have been charged upon the resources of India, had such 
troops 01 \essels remained m that country oi seas adjacent, continue to 
be so chargeable, provided that if h shall be necessary to replace troops 
or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or forces, then the expense of 
raising, maintaining and providing such vessels and forces shall be paid 
out of any moneys which may be provided by Parliament for the purposes 
of the said expedition.” 

The section, as it stands, was first incorporated in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858’ It was urged that the section appeared to 
interfere with the prerogative of the Crown to make war or peace : the 
Earl of Derby who was in charge of the Bill thus explained the reasons 
which led to the enactment of this section : — 

“There are, I believe, only two other subjects to which I need now 
direct your Lordships' attention, and I allude to them because I think that, 
as far as they are concerned, the principle and the object of the Bill have 
been somewhat misunderstood. One relates to the employment of the 
India.n army, and the other relates to the admission to the Civil Seivice 
of India. The 55th clause deals with the first of those subjects ; and it has 
been objected to that clause that it appears to interfere with the prero- 
gative of the Crown, inasmuch as it provides that none of Her Majesty's 
forces maintained out of the revenues of India shall be taken, except in 
cases of urgent emergency, beyond the frontiers of that country without the 
previous consent of Parliament. Now, it has been thought—and I confess 
that the wording of the clause makes it open to a construction which was " 
not intended by its framers---it has been thought that that would be an 
interference with the undoubted prerogative of the Crown to make war or 
peace. But your Lordships will recollect that although there is no 
prerogative of .the Crown more indisputable than that of making war or 
peace, the constitution has provided an equally indisputable check on the 
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practical exercise of that prerogative by lendenng it necessary for the 
Crown to come to Parliament for the supplies necessary to laise and 
maintain the troops, without which it would be impossible to carry on a 
war. But with regard to the troops m India there is, and theie can be, 
no such Parliamentary control ; and consequently, 'if theic were no such 
provision in the Bill as that to wdiich I have refeirecl, it might hare been 
competenl~I do not say there is any danger, but the dangei might be 
possible under a Sovereign less constitutional than Her under whom w^e 
have the happiness to Ihe — for the Crowm to employ the Indian tioops in 
wars w^holly and entirely unsanctioned by Parliament, and the w^hole 
force of India might be cairied to any portion of the w^orld without the 
interposition of that practical pecuniary check to which I have alluded* 
In the Bill of the late Government, that piinciple of restiictmg the powder 
of the Crown w^as enforced by a clause which provided that Her Majesty 
should not be enabled to send out of Asia (not out of India) any part of 
the forces maintained out of the Indian revenues. Now, as fai as regards 
the restriction of the prerogative of the Crown, the principle is precisely 
the same, wdiether the provision be that the troops should not be sent 
beyond the limits of Asia, or that they should not be sent beyond 
the limits of our Indian possessions ; and it w^ould be perfectly com- 
petent to Parliament, in handing over to the Crowm the Government 
of that vast empire to make the restriction even greater, and to provide 
that for the future the Indian forces should be placed on thd footing of a 
militia, and should not be liable to serve beyond their own teriitory. But 
while the piinciple of the exception in the Bill of the late Government 
was the same as ours, the limitation w’hich they put upon that principle 
allowed that which is the tiiie and substantial danger in this matter* 
Within Asia the Crown might carry on a w^ar wuth Persia, or with Chmaj 
or even with Russia, with no further exception that the forces should not 
serve out of Asia, and that might be done without Parliament having any 
control over the expenditure, or any* right to express an opinion on the 
propriety of the war. Our intention, however, is not to limit the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, but to protect the revenues of India ; and consequently 
when we come to that clause I mean to propose in it an Amendment 
which will, I think, remove all ambiguity upon this point. It will be to 
the effect that, except for the purpose of preventing oi repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or in order to meet some 
sudden and urgent emergency, the revenues of India shall not, without 
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the consent of Parliament, be applicable to the expense of any militaiy 
operations carried on beyond India by Her Majesty’s foices chargeable 
on such revenues. That piovision will impose a pecuniary check on the 
prerogative of the Ciown in regard to the army of India, such alieady 
exists in the case of all othei portions of Pier Majesty s foices, 
sec, ij a7ite. 

23 . ( 1 ) Such parts of the revenues of India as are 
remitted to the United Kingdom^ 

Accounts of Secretary , ,,, 

of State with Bank, and all moiiey arising or accruing 
[1858,5.43] in the United Kingdom^ from any 

property or rights vested in His Majesty for the pur- 
poses of the Government of India, or from the sale 
or disposal thereof, shall he paid to the Secretary of 
State in Council, to he applied for the purposes of 
this Act. 

( 2 ) All such revenues and money shall, except 
as by this section is provided, he paid into the Bank 
of England to the credit of an account entitled “The 
Account of the Secretary of State in Council of 
India^.” 


[1858, 5. 43 ; 1859, 
5. 3 ; 1863, 5. 16 ] 


( 3 ) The money placed to the credit of that 
account shall he paid out on drafts^ 
or orders, either signed by two mem- 
bers of the Council of 'India and countersigned® by 
the Secretary of State or one of his Under-Secretaries 
or his assistant Under-Secretary, or signed by the 
Accountant-General on the establishment of the 
Secretary of State in Council or by one of the two 
senior clerks in the department of that Accountant- 
General and countei’signed in such manner as the 
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Secretary of State in Council directs ; and any draft 
or order so signed and countersigned shall effectually 
discharge the Bank of England for all money paid 
thereon. , 


(Jd) The Secretary of State in Council may, for the 

[1S5S, E. 43, prov. ; payment of current demands® keep 
i860, c. 102, s. 7.] ^;]jg Eauk of Euglaud such ac- 

counts as he deems expedient ; and every such ac- 
count shall he kept in such name and be drawn 
upon by such person, and in such manner, as the 
Secretary of State in Council directs. 


(5) There shall be raised in the books of the 
Bank of England such accounts as 

[1858,5.45] , ® „ 

may be necessary m respect of 
stock’’ vested in the Secretary of State in Council ; 
and every such account shall be entitled “The Stock 
Account of the Secretary of State in Council of 
India.” 

../V 

fiScs ss At At ■ (6) Every account referred to 

A, Section shall be a public 
account. 


§ 1- ‘The Revenues of India remitted to the United Kingdom.” 

Piactically the whole of the Revenue of India is received in India ; 
but about 25 per cent, of the disbursements of the Government of 
IMia are^'lnade ^ Th England : these disbursements are " payments 
(amounting annually to about 5,000,000) for what are called the “Home 
Charges” />., the payments which the Government of India must make in 
England, for interest on debt, superannuation and* pensions, railway 
annuities and sinking funds, furlough allowances, Government Stores etc. 
Remittance of this huge sum of money from India to tlie United King- 
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dom by means of wbat are termed Council Bills is a feature peculiar to 
the Indian System and is not, according to Prof. J. M. Keynes, to be 
paialleled elsewhere ‘Tt arises partly from the historical circumstance 
that the Government of India is the successor of a trading compan}, 
partly fiom the necessity under which the Government lies of making very 
large annual remittances to England” 

These remittances aie effected by one or othci oi the iollowing 
methods 

(1) The sale by the Secretary of State in London ot Bills of Ex- 
change (known as Council Rills) and Telegraphic Transfers to be met b\ 
the Government of India in India. 

The piesent procedure is as follows — On each Wednesday a notice 
is exhibited at the Bank of England in\ iling tenders to be submitted on 
the following Wednesday foi bills of exchange^ and telegraphic transfers 
on the Indian Government authorities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay; 
cash must be paid foi the bills in London as soon as they are allotted ; 
but, on account of the tinie taken by the mail, they cannot be changed 
into rupees in Calcutta for at least a foi tniglit. A fortnight’s interest is, 
therefore, lost and it is worth paying extra to obtain what are called 
‘Telegraphic transfers” by means of which rupees can be obtained at 
Calcutta almost as soon as the sov’ereigns are paid into the „ Secretary of 
State’s account at the Bank of England. 

(2) Occasionally when it has seemed improbable that the Secretary 
of State would be able to obtain by the sale ot Bills and Transfers the 
amount estimated to be required from that source, gold held by the 
Government of India in India has been consigned to London. As the 
metallic money held by the Government of India is mostly in the Paper 
Currency Reserve against notes held in the Government Treasuries, the 
Government of India, when shipping gold to London to be used for the 
general purposes of the Secretary of State, must usually take gold from 
Paper Currency Reserve and cancel a corresponding amount of notes 
held in general treasuries or must transfer from their tieasunes a corres- 
ponding amount m rupees to the Currency Reserve. 

(3) The conditions in recent years have enabled transfer of gold from 
the Paper Currency Reserve, when requited, to supplement the proceeds 
of Bills and Transfers to be effected in a more convenient and economi- 
cal manner than m (2). Part of the Paper Currency Reserve is held in 
gold in London (taken from the piuceeds of the sale of Council Bills) and 
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the Secretary of State can accordingly withdraw gold kom it, when 
?; required, against either the cancellation of notes held in the Treasuries of 

■ the government of India or the transfer of rupees from those Treasuries 

4*0 

I to the Paper Currency Reserve m India . — Sec A/>pendLv /, Paras 26 

I 2y of the Currciuy Commission Report^ igi^, 

^ § 2 Money arising or accruing in the United Kingdom.” 

This probably refers to the proceeds of the weekly sales of Council 

Bills, the loans laised in London and the revenues of India acciuing in 

the United Kingdom. The last item amounted to ^9,192,800 m 1920 ; 
the chief items making up this amount are — Government share of surplus 
profits and repayment of advances of interest from subsidised Railway 
Companies (^^218,000', Military Receipts (^5,666,000) including a repay- 
ment of ;^5, 370,000, by His Majesty’s Government, and interest lealised 
from Cash Balances, Reserves etc., (4^3,073, 400). 

§ 3 “ The Account of the Secretary of State in Council of India.” 

Under an old standing arrangement the India Office maintains a mini- 
mum balance of ;^5oo,ooo with the Bank of England with which, under 
the Acts 21 & 22 Viet. c. 10$, and 22 &: 23 Vict. c. 41, the account of the 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom is kept. 

§ 4 ‘‘Draft.” 

A bill drawn by one person upon another for a sum of money ; an 
order m writing to pay money. — Wharton, 

§ 5. “Countersign ” 

The signature of a Secretary or other subordinate officer to any writing 
signed by the principal or supeiior to vouch for the authenticity of it. — 
Wharton, 

§ 6. “ Payment of Current Demands.” 

'‘A considerable part of the disbursements made by the Secretary 
of State in Council in each year consists of very large payments 
which are made within very short periods. This is illustrated by the 
following figures showing the total payments in certain periods in 
1911-12— 1st to 5th April 1911, £3,624,304 (including f£2,oS4,Sgy for 
annuities and interest, and .£1,333,333 for Paper Currency Reserve 
investment) j ist to 5th July 1911, £3,^15, 7^0 (including ;£2, 694, 367 for 
annuities and interest, £4^7,757 for Gold Standatd Reserve invest- 
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ment, and ;j^3oi,8oo for discharge of debt); Jst to 5th Octobei, ;i$,2j462^ooo 
(including 114,605 for annuities and interest); ist to 5th Januaiy 
1912, ^3,100,857 (including ^2,685,769 for annuities and interest and 
;£7 5,000 for discharge of debt.) 

‘‘There are also other large payments, such as those for Railway 
stores, which have to be made at veiy short notice, but at dates that 
cannot be exactly foreseen, since they depend on the punctuality or 
otherwise of contractors, 

“The money from which these payments are made is not received just 
at the moment at which it is needed. The greater part of it is derived 
from the sales of Council Bills and telegraphic transfers which, though in 
unfavourable years they are liable to cease for considerable periods, 
take place as a rule every week. Sometimes, but in many years not more 
than once in the year, large sums are received in a short time as the 
proceeds of loan or loans. 

“It is thus necessary, as a rule, in preparation for the periods of heavy 
payments, to accumulate the weekly receipts so as to have them in hand 
01 at call for use when the money is lequired. 

“The whole of the working balance thus required might be allowed to 
remain at the credit of the Secretary of State at the Bank of England, in 
which case the revenues of India would receive no interest on it; but the 
practice followed since 1858 has been to keep a certain pait of the 
balance at the Bank and to lend the remainder at interest. 

“The usual method is to lend to certain banks, discount houses, and 
stock brokers of high standing, whose names are included in an approved 
list now containing 62 names. The list is revised periodically, and 
applications for admission are carefully considered with reference to the 
standing and resources of the applicants and the nature of their business. 
Loans to borrowers on the approved list are granted as a rule for 
periods from three to five weeks, occasionally for six weeks, so that the 
whole balance could, if needed, be called in within six weeks. 

“The Accountant-General informs the Secretary of State’s broker 
daily of the amount of loans that may be renewed, the amount of new 
loans that may be placed, or the amount that must be called. He also 
furnishes the dates for the maturity of the renewals and new loans, so 
that money may be available to meet requirements. The broker is res- 
ponsible for obtaining the best possible rate of interest. The amount of 
a loan is not paid out from the Secretary of State’s account at the Bank 


THE REVENUES OF INDIA. 


ol England until the secuiity has been lodged at the Bank. The secun- 
ties which the brokei is authorized to accept aie as follow •—Exchequer 
bills and bonds, Treasury bills, Pailiamentaiy stocks and annuities of 
the United Kingdom, securities on which the inteiest is guaranteed by 
Parliament ; India stock, debentures, bonds and bills , Rupee papei, 
guaianteed debentuie sciips (fully paid) or bonds of Indian Railway 
Companies ; London stock and bills , Metiopolitan consolidated stock , 
Coiporation of London deben tines, Metrophtan Water Board bills, and 
‘"B” stock The particulars of each loan transactions aie submitted 
each week to the Finance Committee for appioval and each month to the 
Auditor of the accounts of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

The weely lists are now submitted to the Secretary of State and the 
Council. — Extract from the Memora7idu7n 07i Indian Office Balances. 
Vide Apfeftdix /, fage 7 , Currency Com^nission Rep07f igi-p 


7. “Stock” 

Means the public funds considered meiely as peipetual annuities, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Government It also connotes the Shaie 
Capital of a public company yielding dividend. 

24. 'The Secretary of State in Council by power 
^ of attorney executed by two mem- 

for sale or purchase of bers of the Couiicil o£ India and 

qtock and receipt of . . i t oi 2 n 

dividends. [ 1858 , s. couiitersigned by the Secretary of 
47 ; 1S63 s. 16.] State or one of his Under- Secretaries 

or his assistant Under-Secretary, may authorise all or 
any of the cashiers of the Bank of England — 

(a) to sell and transfer all or any part of any 
stock standing in the books of the Bank 
to the account of the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

(5) to purchase and accept stock for any such 
. account ; and 
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(e) to receive dividends on any stock standiii"’ 
to any such, account ; 

and, by any writing signed by two members ot the 
Council of India and countersigned as aforesaid, may 
direct the application of the money to lie received in 
respect of any such sale or dividend : 

Provided that stock shall not be purchased or sold 
and transferred under the authority of any snch 
general power of attorney, except on an order in writ- 
ing directed to the chief Cashier and chief Accountant 
of the Bank of England, and signed and counter- 
signed as aforesaid. 


25 . All securities held by or 


lodged 


Provisions as to secu- 
ritif»s. [1S58, s. 48 ; 
1863, s. 16 ] 


Bank of England in trust for 


with the 
or on 

account or on behalf of the Secretary 
of State in Council may be disposed 
of, and the proceeds thereof may be applied, as may 
be authorised by order in writing signed by two mem- 
bers of the Council of India and countersigned liy the 
Secretary of State or one of his Under-Secretaries or 
his assistant Under-Secretary, and directed to the chief 
Cashier and chief Accountant of the Bank of England. 

Under Sec 

26. (1) Ihe Socretary of State iu Council shall^ 
within the first twenty-eisht da vs* 

Accounts to bean- ,, ^ 

niiallyHKl before Par- UUllllg ilicll Parliament Is sittilio’ 

'iquT" S t scb.'y ’ ' after the first day of May in 

n-n 1 - .1 before both Houses 

of Parliament’ — 


% 
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(«) an account, for the financial year preced- 
ing that last completed, of the annual 
produce of the revenues of India, distin- 
guishing the same under the respective 
heads thereof, in each of the several 
provinces ; and of all the annual receipts 
and dishursements at home and abroad’ 
tor the purposes of the government of 
India, distinguishing the same under the 
respective heads thereof ; 

(0) the latest estimate of the same for the 
financial year last completed ; 


(c) accounts of all stocks, loans, debts and 
liabilities chargeable on the reve- 
nues of India, at home and abroad, 
at the commencement and close of 
the financial year preceding that last 
completed, the loans, debts and liabilities 
raised or incurred within that year, the 
amounts paid off or discharged during that 
year, the rates of interest borne by those 
loans, debts and liabilities respectively, 
and the annual amount of that interest ; 


[fZ] Repealed hy the Second Soh. lo the 
Govermieni of India Amendment Act, 
1916; 

(e) a list of the establishment, of the Secretary 
of State in Council, and the salaries and 
allowances payable in respect thereof. 
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■ (2) If any new or increased salary or pension of 
fifty pounds a year or upwards has been granted or 
created within any year in respect of the said estab- 
lishment, the particulars thereof shall be specially 
stated and explained at the foot of the account for 
that year. 

(3) The aecovuit shall be accompanied by a^ state- 
ment, prepared from detailed reports from each pr(j- 
vince, in such form as best exhibits the moral and 
material progress and condition of India.^ 

1. “The Secretary of State before both Houses 

of Parliament” 

‘‘At Some time or othei during the Session ot Parliainent, u-ualii 
towaids the end, the House of Commons goes to the Coinimttee on the 
East India Revenue Accounts ; and the Secretary of State for India oi 
his representatn e in the House ot Commons, on the motion to go into 
Committee, makes a statement in explanation of the accounts of the 
Goveinment of India. The debate which takes place on this siatcnieni 
IS commonly described as the hidia Budget Debate. The resolution in 
Committee is puiely formal". — Ilbert. 

§ 2. “ Disbursements at home and abroad” 

Sec notes under See. 3t. 

§ 3. ''The account shall he Moral and Material Progress 

and Condition of India 

This IS the annual Wral and mateiial prog i ess leport' A bpecial 
leport IS published at the expiration of each period of lo years, giving a 
\ery full and interesting account of the general condition of India at that 
dale. The last of these Decennial Repoits was the sth Decennial I'leport 
published in 1911-12 embodying the annual reports for the 10 yeai:^ from 
1902 
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27 . (1) His Majesty may, by warrant^ under 

His -Royal Sio’ii Manual, eounter- 

Andft of Indian ac- o 

counts in United King- siffiied by the Chancellor of the 

dom. [1858.3.52.] -p , -1-4^1- 

Exchequer, appoint a fit person to 
be auditor ^ of the accounts of the Secretary of State 
in Council, and authorise that auditor to appoint and 
remove such assistants as may be specified iu the 
warrant. 

(2) The auditor shall examine and audit the 
accounts of the receipt, expenditure and disposal in 
the United Kingdom of all money, stores and pro- 
perty applicable for the purposes of this Act. 

(3) The Secretary of State in Council shall, by 
the officers and servants of his establishment pi'o- 
duce and lay before the auditor all such accounts, 
accompanied by proper vouchers for their support, 
and submit to his inspection all books, papers and 
writings having relation thereto. 

(Ji) The Auditor may examine all such officers 
and servants of that establishment, being in the United 
Kingdom, as he thinks fit, in relation to such accounts 
and the receipt, expenditure or disposal of such money, 
stores and property, and may for that purpose, by writ- 
ing signed by him, summon before him any such 
officer or servant. 

(5) The auditor shall report to the Secretary of 
State in Council his approval or disapproval of the 
accounts aforesaid, with such remarks and observa* 
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tioiis ill relation thereto as he thinks lit, specially 
noting cases (if any) in which it appears to him that 
any money arising out of the revenues of India Iwn 
been appropriated to purposes other than thoNC to 
Avhich they are applicable. 

(6) The auditor shall specify in detail in his re- 
ports all sums of money, stores and property n hieh 
ought to be accounted for, and are not 1)rought into 
account or have not been appropriated in eoiiCormit.i' 
with the provisions of the laiv, or which have lieeii 
expended or disposed of without due authority, and 
shall also specify any defects, inaccuracies or irregu- 
larities which may appear in the accounts, or in tlie 
authorities, vouchers or documents having relation 
thereto. 

(7) The auditor shall lay all his reports ])efor(‘ 
both Houses of Parliament, with the accounts of the 
year to which the reports relate. 

(8) The auditor shall hold office during good be- 
haviour. 

(9) There shall be paid to the auditor and his 

assistants, out of the revenues of 

[1919, 2nd Sch , Pt. II] r T c£ j. i> 

India, or out of moneys provided'* 
by Parliament ” such salaries as His Majesty, by 
warrant signed and countersigned as aforesaid, may - 
direct. 

(10) The auditor and his assistants (uotwithstand- 
l.ssr, c. 63, s. r ; iy.6, ^hat soiiiB of them do not hold 
i.t. Sch.] certificates from the Civil Service 
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Commissioners) shall, for the purposes of superamuia- 
tion or retiring allowance and their legal personal 
representatives shall, for the purposes of gratuity, he 
in the same position as if the auditor and his assistants 
Avere on the estahlishment of the Secretary of State in 
Council. 

§ 1. “Warrant.” 

Wail ant means a '"unit confeiiinf^ some ii^hl oi aiUhoiit\ ’’ 

§ 2. ‘‘Auditor.” 

'‘Auditor' is a peison who examines accounts and e\idences of expendi- 
ture. The duties of the India Office auditor as to Indian revenues and 
expendituie coiiespond in some lespects to the duties of ‘dhe Comptiollei 
and Auditor General with lespect to the levenues of United Kingdom 

Audit — means ‘‘an examining of accounts. Audit maybe either detail- 
ed or adWinistrative, and is usually both. Detailed audit is a compaiison 
of vouchers wath entries of payment in order that the party whose accounts 
aie audited may not debit his employei with payments not m fact made. 

“An administrative audit is a comparison of payments w-ith authoiities 
to pay m order that the paity tvhosc accounts are audited may not debit 
his employer with payments not authoiized. If on either branch of audit 
an impropei entry IS discoveied the auditoi suichaiges the party wffiose 
accounts are audited, wffiereby the payment must ‘be made by such party 
out of his owm pocket. Where no fraud is suspected, how'e\er, and wffien 
there has been no negligence, it is common lor the surcharge to be x*emit- 
ted (see Pooi Law’ Audit Act, 1848, ii, laVict. c. 91 sec. 4'', especially 
wffiere the paity w’hose accounts aie audited has given his service gra- 
tuitously.” — VVJuwton, 

§ 3 , “Establishment.” 

See noie^ inule) Sec. ? 

§ 4 . “Or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

See notes on “ Salary of Secretary of State’’ nnder'.Section 3, 
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PART 111. 

PROPERTY, CONTRACTS, AND LIABILITIES. 

28. (1) The Secretary of State in Council may. 

Power of Secretary concurrence of a majority 

glg^e and ^rSop^erty! ^otes at a meeting of the Council 
[igtd, 1 st Schednie.] India, Sell and dispose of any real 

or personal estate for the time being vested in Ilis 
Majesty for the purposes of the government of India, 
aird raise money on any such real or personal estate 
by way of mortgage or otherwise and make the proper 
assurances -for any of those purposes, and purchase 
and acquire any property. . 

(2) Any assurance relating to real estate, made 
by the authority of the Secretary of State in Council, 
may be made under the hands and seals of two mem- 
bers of the Council of India. 

(3) All property acquired in pursuance of this 
section shall vest in Ilis Majesty for the purposes of 
the government of India. 

The word '■^Assuni7tces” means “legal evidence of the transfer of 
property called, , assm;.a,ijces by winch eyeryman’s propeity is 

secured to him, and controversies, doubts and difficulties prevented and 
1 emoved.” — XVharion. 

29. (1) “Subject to the provisions of this Act 

Contracts of Secretary regarding the appointment of a 

I 9 frand^cbfptn.i Commissioner- for India”, the 

i8s9. s. s. . Secretary of State in Council may, 
with the concurrence of a majority of votes at a 
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meeting* of the Council of India, make any contract 
for the purposes of this .Act 

(2) Any contract so made may 

[1859. s- 5-] expressed to he made liy the Sec- 

retary of State in Council. 

(3) Any contract so made which, if it were made 
between private persons, would be by law required to 
be under seal, may be made, varied or discharged 
under the hands and seals of two members of the 
Council of India. 

(4) Any contract so made which, if it were made 
between private persons, would be by law required to 
be signed by the party to be charged therewith, may 
be made, varied or discharged under the hands of two 
members of the Council of India. 

(5) Provided that any contract for or relating to 

the manufacture, sale, purchase or 

C>9o.„ 1, 2.] supply of goods, or for or relating to 
affreightment^ or the carriage of goods, or to insur- 
ance,* may, subject to such rules and restrictions as 
the Secretary of State in Council prescribes, be made 
and signed on behalf of the Secretary of State in 
Council by any person upon the permanent establish- 
ment* of the Secretary of State in Council who is 
duly empowered by the Secretary of State in Council 
in this behalf. Contracts so made and signed shall 
be as valid and effectual as if made as’ prescribed 
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by the foregoing provisions of this section. Parti- 
culars of all contracte so made and 
[1903, ss. 1,3.] signe(j shall be laid before the 
Secretary of State in Council in such manner and 
form and within such times as the Secretary of State 
in Council prescribes. 

(6) The benefit and liability of every contract 
made in pursuance of this section 
shall pass to the Secretary of State 


[iSs9. s. 5-] 


in Council for the time being. 

§ 1. “Affreightment.” 

It means the contiact of a shipownei to carry goods for the payment 
called “freight.” 

§ 2 “Insurance.” 

It means “the act of providing against a possible loss, by enteiing into a 
contract with one who is willing to give assurance, that is, to bind himself 
to make good such loss should it occur. In this contract,* the chances of 
benefit are equal to the insurer and the msuied The first actually pays 
a ceitain sum and the latter undertakes to pay a larger, if an accident 
should happen. The one renders his property secure , the other ierei\ 
money with the probability that it is cleai gam”.— W/mrion, 

§ 3. ‘‘Permanent Establishment.’' 

.S'pp notes under Sec, 17 on the establishment of Secretary of State 
in Council. 

29A. “His Majesty may by Order in Council 
pi-oTOion for tto appointment 

India. [1919, s. of a High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom, and for the 
pay, pension, powers, duties, and conditions of employ- 
ment of the High Commissioner and of his assistants ; 
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1 and the Order may further provide for delegating to 
the High Commissioner any of the powers previously 
exercised by the Secretary of State or the Secretary 
of State in Council whether under this Act or other- 
wise in relation to making contracts, and may pres- 
\ crihe the conditions under which he shall act on 

* behalf of the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government.” 

This section can les out the recommendation of Loid Crewe’s Com- 
mittee to appoint a High Commissioner foi India, to be paid out of 
Indian revenues, who will preform fot India functions of agency, as 
i distinguished from political functions, analogous to those now performed 

in the offices of the High Commissioners of the Dominions. The Crewe 
j Committee’s lecommendations are as follows— 

I ‘"We are satisfied that the time has come f 01 a demai cation between 

I the agency work of the India Office and its political and administrative 

I functions, and that the step would commend itself to all classes of opinion 

^ m India as maiking a stage towards full Dominion sUitus Accordingly, 

* we recommend that preliminary action should be taken with a view to 

I the transfer of all agency work to a High Commissioner for India or 

I some similiai Indian Governmental representative m London. We 

f suggest that, m the first instance, communications should be entered into 

t with the Government of India with the object of transferring to the 

[ direct control of tint Government the Stoies Department and also the 

Accoi^tant-General’s Department (subject to any necessary leservations, 
I including the retention of work connected with higher finance), and that 

the Government of India should at the same time be invited to make 
suggestions for the transfer to their control of any other agency business, 
sucIkis that transacted by the Indian Students Department.” 

^ It will not be out of place here to consider the position and functions 
of colonial High Commissioners and Agents- General 

“Just as the Ciown sends to each Dominion a Governor or Covernor- 
Geneial, so the Colony or Dominion sends to London an Agent-General 
01 High Commissioner, to repiesent it in dealings with the Secretary of 
Stale and othei Imperial and British authodties, as well as with private 
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firms and individuals. This valuable system ot e\chanj4C ol lde,l^ 
back to the days of the Great Benjamin Fianklin ; and the {>ppo!tunltlt‘^ 
It affords for strengthening the bonds of social, literary and eeomimn 
intercourse between the United Kingdom and the Dominion'., are alino>i 
unlimited.” Jenk^s ^^The Government of the Briinh Enipir€ \ f. 7 / 

“The Colonies have representatives in London, High CominisMonci'^ 
for the four great Dominions, Agenls-Geneial foi the Aiibtiah.an 
States, i'fi # > The Agents-Geneial and the High Conimissioncih 

are Government officials who hold their office imdei Acts of Paihament 
for definite periods, and who cannot be easily lemoved from office b> an\ 
Government Further, this tenure is 111 no small measuie due to the 
fact that It IS the custom for the office to be held by a pennon who has 
held high political office m the Colony or Dominion, often in the case of 
the Australian colonies by the late Prime Minister But practical!}’ m 
every case the appointment is made from the lanks of the political 
supporters of the Ministry of the day, and m default of a Pnmc .Ministeu 
then a Minister who has social ambitions or who is too big to phi} a 
second part at home IS despatched to England, It is an agiee- 

able peculiarity of High Commissioners to deem themsehes in some 
sense not geneial agents, as the populai mind is liable to deem them 
but persons chaiged with ambassadorial piivileges, and' thus belief 
rightly encouraged by the British Government in the sense that the\ aie 
shown marks ot courtesy and distinction appropiiate to the functions 
I which they think they hold. But the essential distinction between an 
J : Ambassadoi and a High Commissioner lies m the fact that the formei 
is m the confidence of his Government while the latter n> not’. 

A eith s Inipericil Unity ctnd the Dominions^ pp, 

30 . (1) The Governor-General in Council and 

ilf 
of 
eh' 

provisions or restrictions as the Secretary of State in 
Council, with the concurrence of a majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of India, prescribes sell 
and dispose of any real or personal estate whatsoever 

1 48 


Power to execute as- 
surances, &c., in India. 
[1859, ss, I, 2 ; 1912, s, 
I (I) ; 1916, 1 st Sch.] 


any local government may, on beh; 
and in the name of the Secretary 
State in Council, and subject to ku 
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% 


in British India within the limits of their respective 
governments, for the time being vested in His Majesty 
for the purposes of the government of India, or raise 
money on any such real or personal estate by way 
of mortgage or otherwise, and make proper assurances 
for any of those purposes, and purchase or acquire 
any property in British India within the said respec- 
tive limits, and make any contract for the purposes 
of this Act. 


(1a) “A local Government may on behalf and in 
the name of the Secretary of State 

[1919, S. 2 (l).] . ^ , 

m Coiiiicil rai«e money on the seen- 
rity of revenues allocated to it under this Act, and 
make proper assurances for that purpose, and rules 
made under this Act may provide for the conditions 
under Avhich this power shall be exercisable.” 


Thib sub-section has been inserted to legulanse the laismg of loans 
by local governments on the special secuiity of then oun proMiicial 
levenues — 5 C R. 

( 2 ) Every assurance and contract made for the pur- 

poses of “sub-section (1)” of this sec- 
sgPs* 2^’; 191V, 2nd Sch! tiou shall be executed by such person 
^ and in such manner as the Governor- 

General in Council by resolution directs or authorises, 
and if so executed may be enforced by or against 
the Secretary of State in Council for the time being. 

( 3 ) All property acquired in pursuance of this 

section shall vest in His Majesty 

[1859, S. I.J 

for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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31 . The Governor-General in Council, and any 

Power to dispose of o^her person authorised ])y any Act 

[^ 1 sr'‘^ 2 ^/°? 9 i 9 .’ 2 nd “Indian 

Sch., pt. II.] legislature”, may make any grant or 

disposition of any property in British India aeeniing 
to His Majesty by forfeiture, escheat or lapse, or hy 
devolution as bona vacantia^ to or in favour of any 
relative or connection of the person from whom tln^ 
property has accrued, or to or in favour of any other 
person. 

Rights and Labilities 32. (1) The Secretary of State 

Coundf^'^fiSsS^'^s.'^es” Council may sue and be .sued' 
'®S9. s. 6.] ];,y. name of the Secretary of 

State in Council, as a body corporate.^ 


(2) Every person shall have tha- same remedie.s 
against the Secretary of State in 
Council as he might have had against 
the East India Company if the Government of India 
Act, 1858, and this Act had not lieen 
passed. 


[S58, s. 65.] 


21 & 22 VlCt C. 106 . 


(3) The property for the time being vested in 

21 & 22 Vict. c. 106 . P“’Poses of the 

government of India shall be liable 
to the same judgments and executions as it would 
have been liable to in respect of liabilities lawfully 
incurred by the East India Company if the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1858, and this Act had not lieen 


^ 1. 1 rii01'EUT\ CONTRACTS AND UAlilLITlliS. 

. (i) Neither the Secretary of State nor any mem- 

, her of the Council of India shall be 

[1858, s. 68 j 1859, s. 2.] 11 T n • , „ 

personally liable m respect of any 
assurance or contract made by or on behalf of the 
Secretary of State in Council, or any other liability in- 
curred by the Secretary of State or the Secretary of 
State in Council in his or their official capacity, nor 
in respect of any contract, covenant or engagement 
of the East India Company ; nor shall any person 
executing any assurance or contract on behalf of the 
Secretary of State in Council be personally liable in 
respect thereof ; but all such liabilities, and all costs 
and damages in respect thereof, shall be borne by the 
revenues of India. 

§ 1. “May sue and be sued ” 

The Act lays down that the revenues of India shall be leceived foi 
and in the name of His Majesty and subject to the piovisions of this act 
be applied for the purposes of Government of India .alone. (Sec 21.) . 
It charges on the revenues all expenses, debts, and liabilities lawfully 
contracted and incun ed on account of the Government of India and 
tlM'ows upon the Senetaiy of State in Council the control of the expendi- 
ture both in British India and elsewheie (Secs. 20, 21, 23-6). “ It follows 
from this position of the Secietary of State that power to deal with pio- 
perty situated in India or to make contracts can only be exercised by the 
Governor-General m Council or any local Government, subject to restiic- 
tions presciibed by the Secretary of State with the approval of a majority 
' of the Council (Sec. 30), It follows also that from his control of the 
assets and I'evenues of India the Secretary of State is deeply concerned 
in financial affairs and a further consequence is that according to this 
section the Secretary of State in Council is a legal entity with powers to 
sue and be sued. Any person has the same remedies against the Secietary of 
State in Council as against the East India Company but he and the mem- 
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beis of his Council and officeis acting on liis behalf are eu'inpl tioin 
personal liability, though the revenues of India lemain liable, and execu- 
tion may be had against property vested in the Ciown. The ( hn ei nment 
of India in this regard is in an infenoi position to a Dominion Govern- 
ment which, piimarily, is not liable at all to suits though in most rases in 
the Dominions that exemption has been gieatiy limited by legDIatmn. 
On the other hand it is contrary to the piactice m the DommionN to a^lo^\ 
execution against governmental property in any case But of coinse tlie 
power to bring actions does not extend to cases ulieie the measiiies 
taken by the Government are political in nature, m vhich case e\en the 
East India Company would have been held to be exempt fiomsint." 
— [Keith], 

“In British India the lelations between the Government ot India 
and the subject differ from those which exist m England between the 
Crown and the subject This difference is explained by the histoiy of the 
development of the Government of India. The East India Company com- 
menced as a trading corporation, and by degrees assumed the function of 
a sovereign powder. When the Government was taken over by the Ciown, 
the Crowm stepped into the place of the Company, and the lelatioiis 
between the Crown and the subject so far as rights of suit were concerned, 
lemained practically the same as they were at the time of the extinction 
of the Company. 

“There have been seveial cases in which the liability of the Secre- 
laiy of State m Council as lepresentmg the Government, 01 lathei 
the liability of the levenues of India for the acts or defaults of the 
servants of the Government in India has been the subject of judicial 
consideration. The latest decision on this subject is'tliat of the Secretm'v 
of State V Cockraft {igi4^3g M 331). In that case the plamtiif 
claimed damages foi injuries sustained by him in a carriage accident 
wdiich was alleged to have been due to the negligent stacking of gravel 
on a military road maintained by the P. W. D. of the Government. It 
w'as held that the act was done by the servant of Government in exercise 
of the sovereign power of the Government and that therefore the revenues 
of India w^erenot liable. Acts done by the Government such as might have 
been done by private individuals, or by municipalities or similar bodies 
stand upon a different footing. They are not done in exercise of sovereign 
power. Thus m the leading case of the Penimular and Oriental Steam 
Mrmfatian Company vs. Secretary of State {1861^3 Bom, H, C, R Afp 
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/) It was held that the rc\enues of India weie lesponsible for the 
negligent acts of seivants of Government who were woiking in a Govern- 
ment dockyard. It is sometimes not quite easy to say what is a 
“So\eieigii Act.'’ The authority of the P.and 0 . S. N Co, vs. Secretary 
of State has been recently upheld m Secretary of State vs. Moment (1912, 
40 L R 1 . A 48). In that case the Judicial Committee held that Sec. 41 
of an Act (No 4 of 1898) passed by the Buima Legislative Council, which 
enacted that no Civil Courts shall have jurisdiction to determine any 
claim to any right over land as against the Government was ultra tnresj 
as being in contiavention of Sec. 65 of the Government of India Act, 
1858 An attempt was made in the Bill relating to the Goveinment of 
India which was lecently introduced to give legislative Councils power to 
bar suits against Goveinment but this proposal was diopped m Com- 
mittee '’— 5 /;' P. J T^'evelyan in the Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Leghlation^ Jan. igiy. 

§ 2. “ As a body Corporate.” 

A body coipoiate 01 corporation is “an artificial person established for 
preseiving in perpetual succession certain lights, which being conferred 
on natuial peisons only, would fail in process of time It is eithei 
aggregate, consisting of many members, or sole, consisting of one person 
only, as a person. ♦ ♦ * It is by virtue of the Sovereign's prerogative, 
exercised by a charter, or of an Act of Parliament or of prescription, 
that the artificial personage called a corporation, whethei sole or aggre- 
gate, civil or ecclesiastical is created. The royal chaiter gives it a legal 
immortality, and a name by which it acts and becomes known. It has 
power to make bye-laws for its own government, and transacts its 
business under the authority of a common seal — its hand and mouthpiece ; 
it has neither soul nor tangible form, so it can neither be outlawed nor 
arrested ; it only enjoys a legal entity, sues, and is sued by ifs corporate 
name, and holds and enjoys property by such name. The several 
members of a corporation and their successors constitute but one person 
.Gm law. ‘jc # Hr sjt * The distinction between corporations and trading 
partnerships is, that in the first the law sees only the body corporate and 
knows not the individuals, who are not liable for the contracts of the 
corporation m their private capacity, their share m the capital only being 
at stake • but m the latter the law looks not to the partnership, but to the 
individual members of it, who are therefore answerable for the debts of 
the firm to the full extent of their assets”. — Wharpon. 
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PART IV. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 

General Powers and Duties of Governor-General in 
Council. 

33. “Subject to the provisions of this Act and 
rules made thereunder” the superin- 
tendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government 
of India is vested in the Governor- 
General in Councils who is required to pay due obe- 
dience^ to all such orders as he may receive from the 
Secretary of State. 

§ 1. “The Governor-General in Council.” 

» 

'The Governor- General m Council is generally described as the Govern- 
ment of India, a description which is lecognisedby Indian legislation [A( l 
X of 1897, sec. 3 (22).] 

The staiuioiy -(mvcrs of the Governor- General in Council nuty he 
summarised as follow--- 

I. The Governor-General in Council may on behalf and in the name of 
the Secretary of State in Council sell and dispose of any leal or peisonal 
estate whatsoever in Butish India ; and he may dispose of escheated pio- 
perty etc. [Secs. 30, 31.] 

3. Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made thereunder 
the superintendence, direction and control of the civil and rftilitary 
Government of India is vested in the Governor- General in Council 
[Sec. 33.] 

3. The Governor- General in Council appoints the places of meet- 
ings of the Executive Council [Sec. 39 (i).] 

4. All orders and other proceedings of the Governor-General m 

Council are expressed to be made by the Governor- Geneial in Council. 
[Sec. 40 (i).] ^ 
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5. The (jO\einoi -General in Council may not, without the expiess 
ordei of the Secietaiy of State m Council, except m certain cases of emer- 
gency, either declare war or commence hostilities or make any treaties. 
[Set. 44 f'O-] 

6. When the Go\einoi-Geneial in Council commences any hostilities 
01 makes any tieaty, he is to communicate the same immediately, with" 
the leasons theietoi, to the Secietaiy of State [Sec. 44 (3).] 

7. The ordeis of the (jo\einor-GeneiaI in Council shall be obeyed by 
e\eiy local Goteinment. [Sec. 45.] 

8. The powers of supeiintendence, diiection and control over local 
Go\einments \ested in the Go\ ernor-Geneial in Council under this Act 
shall, in relation to transteried subject be exercised only for such pur-< 
poses as may be specified in the 1 tiles made undet this Act. 

g Tlie Governor- General in Council may, after obtaining an expies- 
sion of opinion fiom the Local Governments and the Local Legislatures 
affected, b} notification, with the sanction of His Majesty previously 
signified by the Secretaiy of State m Council, constitute anew Governor’s*' 
piovince or place pait ot a Governor’s province under the administration 
of a Deputv Governor to be appointed by the Governor. (Sec. 52A.) 

10. The Gov enioi -General in Council may declaie any teintoiy in.^ 
British India to be a “backward" tract. [Sec. 52 A (2).] 

1 1 The Gov ernor- General in Council may, by notification, with the 
sanction of His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of Stale 
m Council, constitute a new Province under a Lieutenant Governoi. 
[.Sec. 53 (2) ] 

12. With the appioval ot the Secretaiy of State in Council the 
Governor- Cieneral in Council may^, by notification, create a Council in any 
ITovince under a Lieutenant-Cioveinor. [Sec. 55 (i).] 

13 The consent of the Ciov ernor- General in Council is necessary toi a 
Lieutenant-GoVeinor in making lules and orders tor more convenient tran- 
saction of business in his Executive Council [Sec. 57.] 

14. The Governor-General in Council may with the approval of the 
Secietary of State and by notification take any part of Biitish India 
under his immediate authoi ity and management. [Sec. 59.] 

15. The Governoi -General in Council may by notification declare, 
appoint or alter boundaries of Provinces. (Sec. 
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16. The first standing orders pioviding ior toiKliitt h{ hiiNine-^ 
and the procedure to be followed in either Chambei ot the liidiiin Legis- 
lature are to be made by the Go\ernoi-Geneial m Count iL fhet . ic fo . j 

17. The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the (iM\eriioi r 
General in Council shall be laid in the foini ot a btatemenl heit)iv Loth! 
Chambers of the Indian Legislature. (Sec. 67A ) 

18. The Governor-General m Council may, at the request ot a Ian ,il 
Governments make regulations tor the peace and good goveinmciit t>r an\ 
part of Biitish India to which sec y\ toi the time being apphc'-, 
[Sec. 71 (i)] . 

19. The Goveinoi -General m Council may, with the appio\ai of die 
Secietaiy of State m Council, make lules as to the membeiship ot IcHal 
legislatures. [Sec. 76 (3).] 

20. The Governor-Geneial m Council ma>, by noliikation, with the 
sanction of His Majesty previously signified by the Secietar) of State in 
Council, constitute new Local Legislatures. '[Sec. 77 (i) ] 

21. The Governor- General in Council may, by notification, extend the 
piovisions of this Act relating to the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant - 1 
Governoi to any province foi the time being under a Chief Commiasionei* 
[Sec. 77 (2).] 

22. The sanction of the Governor-Geneial in Council is necessarv foi 
the Local Government of a Province other than a Governors Province to 
make rules of business at meetings of its Legislative Council. [Sec. 80 {3 .] 

23» The sanction of the Governor-Geneial in Council is necessarv tor 
the Local Government of any Piovmce (other than a Governoi s I>ro- 
vince) to make rules for the conduct ot the Legislative business in its 
Council. [Sec. 80 (4).] 

24. The Governor-General in Council may appoint persons to act as 
additional judges of any High Court, for such period, not exceedim 4 
two years, as may be required. [Sec. loi (2).] 

25. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of Chief Justice or" 

an ordinary Judge of a High Court, and during any absence of such a 
Chief Justice or ordinary Judge the Governor-General in Council shall, 
m the case of the Calcutta High Com t, appoint one of its other Jud'»es 
to actasCliiei Justice [Sec. 105 (i)] and appoint qualified persons to 
act as ordinarv Judges. ^ [Se( . 105 {2).] 
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26. The OoAeinor-Cieneial in Council mci\, by older, alter the local 
limits of Jurisdiction of High Couits. [Sec. 109.] 

27. The oidci in wilting of the Go\ernoi-Geneial in Council is j 
tull justification for an act in any Couit in India. [Sec. in ] 

28. On the occuiience ot a \acancy in the office of Advocate- 
Geneial of Bengal, the Governor-General in Council may appoint a 
person to act as Ad\ ocate-Gcneial [Sec 114 (3) ] 

29 In case ot difteience ot opinion on any question biought before 
a meeting of the Gov eiiior-Generars E\ecutive Council the Goveinor-y 
Geneial m Council shall be bound bv the opinion 01 decision of the 
majontv. [Sec. 41.] “ 

30. Where any mattei is required to be piesciibed or 1 eg dated by 
rules under this Act and no special provision is made as to the authority 
b> whom the uiles aie to be made, the rules shall be made by the Gover- 
nor-Geneial m Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council. [Sec. 129A (i) ] 

In addition to the above statutoiy powers, the Governor-General in 
Council, as lepresentmg the Ciown in India, “enjovs such ot the povveis, 
picrogatives, privileges and immunities appei taming to the Crown as are 
appropriate to the case and consistent with the svstem of law in force m 
India The Governoi -General in Council has also, by delegation, povv-ers 
of making treaties and airangements with Asiatic States, of exercising \ 
juiisdiction and othei poweis m foreign terntoiy and of acquiring and 
ceding teintory. Moreovei, the Government of India has powers, rights 
and privileges deiived, not from the English Ciovvn, but fiom the native 
piinces of India, whose lule it has superseded. For instance, the lights of 
the Government m lespect of land and mmeials in India aie different 
from the rights of the Ciown m respect ot land and minerals in England.” 
{likrt), 

. g 2* “ Pay due obedience to all such orders ** the Secretary of State. 

These words raised the important question of the relation between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy and the Governor-Geneial in Council. 
The cjiiestion w'as raised dining the 'Viceroyalty of Lord Noithbiook, when 
Loid .Salisbury was Secietary of State. Mr* Beinaid Mallets memoir of 
Lord Noithbiook contains the following notevvoilhy lemaiks upon the 
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subject by Loid Cromer who, as Maj‘or Baling, was Pinaic heeietaiy to 
Lord Northbrook * — 

There can be no doubt that Loid Salisbury’s idea was to conduct 
the Government of India to a very large extent by private concspondence 
between the Secretaiy of State and the Viceioy. He was disposed to 
neglect, and also, I think, to linden ate the value of the \ lews of Anglo- 
Indian officials This idea inevitably tended to bring the \ iceroy into 
the same relation to the Secretary of State tor India as that in which an 
Ambassadoi 01 Minister at a Foreign Court stands to the Secietary of 
State for Foreign Affairs... Loid Northbrook’s general view was the exai t 
opposite of all this, and I am strongly convinced that he was quite light 

He recognized the subordinate position of the Viceroys but he held 

that Parliament had confened certain rights not only on the \hceioy, but 
‘ on his Council which differentiated them m a veiy notable degree fiom 

subordinate officials such as those in the diplomatic scivicc .Lord 

Northbiook legarded the form of Government in India as aveiy wise 
combination wdnch enabled both purely English and Anglo-Indian expe- 
rience to be brought to bear on the treatment of Indian questions He 
did not by any means alvv^ays follow the Indian official view ; but he 
held stiongly, m the first place, that to put aside that view and not to 
accoid to the two Councils in London and Calcutta their full rights was 
unconstitutional in this sense that, though the form might be preserved, 
the spirit of the Act of Parliament regulating the Government of India 
would be evaded. In the second place, he held that for a Viceroy or a 
Secietary of State without Indian experience to overiule those who 
possessed such experience was an extremely unwise proceeding, and 
savoured of an undue exercise of that autocratic powei of which he him- 
self was very unjustly accused.” 

Ihe self-same question of the relations between the Secietary of State 
and the Viceroy was mooted by the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu, then Under- 
secretary of State for India, m one of his speeches introducing the 
Indian Budget. He said— ‘‘The relations of a Viceroy to the Secretary of. 
State are intimate and responsible. The Act of Pailiament says— ‘The 
Secretary of State in Council shall superintend, direct, and contiol all 
acts, opeiations and concerns which in any way 1 elate to or concern the 
goveininent 01 revenues of India, and all grants of saiaiies, giatuities and 
allowances, and all other payments and chaiges whatever out of 01 on the 
revenues of India.’ It will be seen how wide, how fdi-ieaching, and how 
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complete these powers aie. Lord Morley and his Council, working 
through the a^‘eniy of Lord Minto, have accomplished much etc ” 

Sir Valentine Chirol, m his book on “ 77 /^ hiduin Unrest^'" points out 
that there are two gieat objections to the above doctrine of ''^igencf^ . in 
the first place it ignores one of the most important featuies of the 
Go\einor-General's office — that he is the diiect and personal 
lepresentatn’e of the King-Emperor, and in that capacity, at any rate, it 
would be impiopei to describe him as the ''agent’’ of the Secietaiy ot 
State. In the second place, It ignoies equally another distinctne featiue 
of his office, especially important in legard to his relations with the 
Secretaiy of State viz.^ that, in his executive as well as in his legislative 
capacity, he is not a mere incln iclual, but a corporate body —the 
Governor-Geneial in Council. 

Lord Morley in levievmg Sir Valentine Chiiol’s book in the Nine- 
teenth Century and After in an article headed ^''British Democracy aiui 
Indici^ ‘—“He (Sir Valentine Chirol) tries at making out a case for 
limitation of the Indian Secretary’s power, authority and duties, so severe 
as to make such responsibility perilously shadowy and secondhand.” He 
then goes on to refute Sir Valentine Chiiohs ^^Afan on the ^pot theorf\ 

'‘In 1858 Queen Victoria announced to the princes. Chiefs and people 
of India that she had taken upon herself the go\'ernment of the territories 
in India heretofore administered m trust for her by the East India 
Company, and further— 'We reposing especial trust and confidence m 
the loyalty, ability, and judgment of our light trusty and well beloved 
cousin — constitute and appoint him to be our first Vhceioy and Governoi- 
General m and over our said territories and to administer the Government 
thereof in our name, and generally to act in our name and on our behalf 
subject to such orders and 7 'egulations as he shall from time to iinie^ receive 
through one of our Principal Secretaries of State i The principle so defi- 
nitely announced has been uniformly maintained. The Royal Warrant 
appointing the Governor- General always contains the provision thus set 
forth in the Mutiny Proclamation — 'Now know that we, reposing especial 
trust and confidence in the Fidelity, Prudence, Justice, and Cir- 
cumspection of you the said Victor, Alexander, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, have nominated, made, constituted and appointed you to be 

Governor- General of India to take upon you, hold and enjoy the said 

office during our Will and Pleasuie, subject nevertheless to such 

jnsti actions and directions as you..,..,..*shall, as Governoi -General of 
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India in Council, from time to time receive under the hand t>f one iff Oin 
Principal Secretaries of State’. This language of the i\Iiitmy Piuciama- 
tion, and of the Wariants of Appointment settles the cioc-stion so tru as 
the Governor- General m Council is concerned 

*^‘The position of the Secretary of State undei the statutes is f|uite 
clear, though it takes a few more woids to set it out. The law of 1858 
calling the Indian Secretary into existence enacts that 'save as herein 
otherwise provided, one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaues of State 
shall have and perform all such or like poweis and duties in anywise re- 
lating to the government and revenues of India, and all such of the like 
powers over all officers appointed 01 continued under this Act as might or 
should have been exeicised or performed by the East India Company, or 
by the Court of Directors or Couit of Proprietois of the said Company.’ 
j This section continues to the Secietary of State all the poweis of the 
^ Company, and the relations of the Company to their Governor-General 
were defined in the Regulating Act of 1772 The said Gov^ernor- General 
and Council for the time being shall, and they are heieby directed and 
required to, obey all such orders as they shall receive from tlie Court oi 
Directors of the said United Company ’ Then by the Act of 17S4, Pitt 
called into existence the body of Commissioneis who became known 
as the Board of Conti ol. Their business as set forth eight years later, 
was ‘to have and be vested with full powder and authority to superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns which in anywise 
relate to or concein the civil or military government or revenues of the 
said territories and acquisitions in the East Indies ’ All these poweis and 
duties, formeily vested either m the Boaid of Control, or in the Company, 
the Directors, and the Secret Committee m lespect of the government 
and revenues of India, were to be mheuted by the Indian Secretary* In 
short, as it is plainly summed up m that magnificent enterprise, the 
J 7 npe?ial Gasetfeer of India^ 1 think, officially at Simla, the 

Secretaiy of State has the power of giving orders to every officer m 
India, including the Governor- General. 

In view of the constitutional reforms initiated 111 1909 by Lord" 
Morley himself and m 1919 by his great disciple and successoi, and the 
consequently increasing association of Indians m legislation and adminis- 
« tration, there is not much force m Lord Morley’s argument that the Mian 
on the spot theory would lead “to the surprising result of placing what is 
technically called the Government of India m a position of absolute 
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iuesponsibility to the governed” On the other hand Sn Valentine Chiro! 
pioved a true prophet when he said — ““What we may and probably must 
look foiward to at no distant date is that with the larger shaie in legisla- 
tion and administration secured to Indians by such measures as the Indian 
Councils Act, the Government of India will speak with gi owing authority 
as the exponent of the best Indian opinion within the limits compatible 
with the maintenance of British rule, and that its voice will, therefore, 
ultimately carry scarcely less weight at home m the determination 
of Indian policy than the voice of our self-governing Dominions already 
carries in all questions concerning their internal development.” The 
following remarks of the London Times (April 28, 1916) in its review of 
Loid Harding e’s Viceroyalty are also in the same strain : — “A great new 
principle lay behind that simple little speech delivered by Lord Hardinge 
at Madras (regarding the South African question). Whatever form the 
relations between Great Britain and India may eventually assume, it is 
reasonably certain that future Viceroys and future Governments of India 
must more and more identify themselves with Indian interests, even when 
they seem to conflict at times with the policy of the Home Government. 
They must be truly Indian Governments, which implies some change of 
spirit and outward attitude. It also implies a great lessening of 
Whitehall control.” 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

The Governor-Gene- 34- The Govemoi’-General of India^ 
rat. [1858, s. 29.] jg appointed by His Majesty by 

warrant under the Royal Sign Manual.^ 


§ 1- The Governor-General ol India. 

Early history : The grant of the Diwani in 1765 made Bengal tlje 
predominant presidency, and therefore the Regulating Act of 1773 
.yfirted its Governor in Council into a Governor-General in Council and ' 

* I a I j 1, ^ 14. 

gave him superintending authority over Bombay and Madras^,., For a f 
long time indeed the mere isolation of the western and southern** Presi- 
dencies attenuated the authority of the Governor- General m Council over I 
them. His control became effective only as the British dominions extended,! 
till they became contiguous and communications between them improved.! 
The Charter Act of 1833 vested the direction of the entire ciyil and | 
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militaiy admimstiation and the sole povvei ot legislation in the (knernor- 
General in Council, now for the first time styled “of India’’ and defined 
more precisely the nature and extent of the control to be exercised over 
the subordinate governments. 

His position and power's — The supreme authority in India is \ested by 
statute in the Governor-General in Council, subject to the contiol of the 
Secretary of State. At the head of the Government is the Go\ ernor- 
General, who also, as the representative of the Crown, has been called, 
since 1858, the Vicerby He is appointed by His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror, on the advice of the Piime Minister, by warrant undei the Ro>‘al 
Sign Manual and usually holds office foi a term of five yeais. He gets a 
maximum annual salary oFRs. 256,000. 

He is not subject to the original juiisdiction of any High Cour| by 
reason of anything counselled, ordered or done by him in his public 
capacity only ; he is not liable to be arrested or imprisoned in any suit or 
proceeding in any High Court acting in the exercise of its original juris- 
diction ; nor is he subject to the original ciiminal jurisdiction of any 
High Court except on charges of treason or felony 

Like the Colonial Governors he has now the prerogative of pardon 
which is expressly conferred on him by his warrant of appointment. Thus 
in the Royal Warrant appointing His Excellency Lord Chelmsford to be 
Governor-Geneial of India the Royal prerogative to grant a free or condi- 
tional pardon to any offender convicted by a court of justice in the exer- 
cise of its criminal jurisdiction has been delegated to the Governor- 
General. This delegation does not, however, empty the Crown of its pre- 
rogative in this respect. The prerogative still exists and may be exer- 
cised on occasions, but the Governoi -General is now able to grant such 
a pardon on His Majesty’s behalf should he think it right to do so. 

If the Governor-General can command the suppoit of the Secietary of 
State he can \\a^ekl„ very great powers indeed He has statutory powei s 
of overruling his Executive Council and also of vetoing' any statute 
passed by any legislature in India ; he may even legislatb'on his own sole- 
authority, subject to the limitation that laws so made by him do not conti- 
*nue in force for a longer period than six months. These powers are, of 
course, for use in emergencies ; and, as a matter of fact, the Governor- 
General has only on very few occasions made law^s on his own authority. 

The Viceroy is under no positive obligation to summon his Executive 
Council for joint deliberation, and under some Govemois-General consider- 
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able mter\ als have elapsed between Council meetings. The Governor- 
General’s ofiicial correspondence with the Home Go\einment is known to 
his Council, the members of which append their signatures to his des- 
patches. But he is m regular communication with the Secretaiy of 
State by private letters and telegrams, and of this correspondence the 
Council may remain in entiie ignorance. 

The statutory powers of the Governor-General-^ as distinguished from 
those of the Governor-General in Council — are as follow — 

1. The Go\ ern or- General in Council means the Goveinor-Geneial m 
Executne Council. [Sec, 134 (i).] 

2. The Go\einor-General is appointed by His Majesty by wan ant 
under the Royal Sign Mannual' [Sec. 34.] 

3. He appoints a membei of his Executive Council to be Vice- 
President thereof. [Sec. 38.] 

4. He may make rules and oiders for the more convenient tran- 
saction of business in his Executive Council. [Sec. 40 (2).] 

5. He may overrule his Council and adopt, suspend or 1 eject any 
measuie if m his judgment such a course of action is necessary m the 
interests of the safety and tranquillity of British India. [Sec. 41 (2'.] 

6. He may alone exercise at his discretion all or any of the powers 
which might be exercised by the Govern or-Geneial in Council at meetings 
of the Council provided he is authorised by the Governor-General m 
Council so to do. [Sec. 43 (i).] 

7. During absence of his Executn e Council he may issue any orders 
to any Local Government or to any officer. [Sec. 43 (2).] 

8. He may appoint from among the members of the Legislative 
Assembly Council Secretaries who shall hold office during his pleasure. 
[Sec. 43A.] 

9. He is consulted by His Majesty before appointing the five 
Provincial Governors. [Sec. 46 (2).] 

^10. He may appoint a Deputy Governor to administer part of a Gover- 
nor’s Province. [Sec. 5 2 A.] 

u. He appoints Lieutenant-Governors wuth the approval of His 
Majesty. 

12. He appoints members of Lieutenant-Governors’ Executive 
Councils with the approval of His Majesty. [Sec. 55 (3).] 

13. He and two chambers constitute the Indian Legislature. 
[Sec. 63.] 
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14. He has power to appoint, from among the members ot Council 
ot State, a President and other persons to pieside in such circumstances* 
as he may direct. [Sec. 63 A (2).] 

1 5 He has the right of addressing the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly and may for that purpose lequire the attendance ot 
members of either of them, as the case may be. [Sec. 63A (3), 63 1 > (3).] 

16. He has the power to appoint the President of the Legislative 
Assembly during the first four years and his approval isnecessaiy foi 
future elected Presidents. [63 C (i .] 

* 17. His approval IS also necessary for the elected Deputy President | 
ot the Legislative Assembly. [Sec. 63 C. (2).] 

18. He may remove the appointed President from his post. [See 63 / 
C. ( 3 ).] 

19. His concurrence is necessaiy for removing the elected President 
and the Deputy President from office by a vote of the Assembly. [Sec. 63 
C. (4).] 

20. He is to determine the salary of the appointed President. [Sec. 

63 C. (5).] 

21. He may dissolve either Chamber of the Indian Legislatuie betoie ^ 
the expiry of their teim. [Sec. 63 D 

22. He may extend the term of eithei Chamber if in special circum- 
stances he thinks fit so to do. [Sec. 63D. (^).] 

23. After the dissolution of either Chamber he appoints a date, not 
more than six months, or with the sanction of the Secretary of State, not 
more than 9 months after the date of dissolution, for the next session of 
that Chamber. 

24. He may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions of 
either Chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit. [Sec. 63D. {2).] 

25. He may from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue 
the sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature. [Sec. 63 D. (2).] ^ 

26. His previous sanction is necessary for introducing certain 
measures specified in Sec. 67 (2) at any meeting of either Chamber ot 
Indian Le^lature. [Sec. 67 (2).] 

27. He may certify, under certain circumstances, that a biJI or 
any clause of it or any amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of 
British India or any part thereof, and may direct that no further pro- 
ceedings shall be taken by the Chamber m relation to that bill fSec 67 

(3A.).1 
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28. He may, in his discretion, refer any contested matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both Chambers of the Indian Legislatui'e. 
[Sec. 67 (3) ] 

29. He may, when a bill has been passed by both Chambeis 
of the Indian Legislatiiie, return the bill for reconsideration by either 
Chamber. [Sec. 67 (4).] 

30. The first standing ordeis of the Indian Legislatuie, may, with 
his consent be alteied by the Chamber to which they relate [Sec. 67 (6).] 

31. It IS only on his lecommendation that a proposal foi the appro- 
priation of any revenue or moneys for any puiposc can be made. [Sec, 
67A. (2).] 

32. If any question arises whether a proposed appropiiation of 
revenue or moneys does or does not relate to the heads specified in 
Sec. 67A (3), his decision is final. [Sec. 67 (A) (4).] 

33. Notwithstanding anything in sec. 67 A he has power in cases of 
emergency to authoiize such expenditure, as may, in his opinion be 
necessary for the safety or tranquillity of British India or any part there- 
of. [Sec. 67A (8).] 

34. Wheie either Chambei of the Indian Legislature fails to pass 
essential legislation he may certify that the passage of the bill is 
essential for the safety, tranquillity or interest of British India or any part 
thereof ; and thereupon the bill becomes an Act on his signature [Sec. 
67B (i).] 

35. When a bill has been passed by the both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature it cannot become an Act until he h^s declared his assent 
thereto. [Sec 68 (2)]. 

36. He has to send to the Secretary of State in Council an authentic 
copy of every regulation to which he has assented under sec. 71 (2). 
[Sec. 71 ( 3 )*] 

37. He may in cases of emergency make and piomulgate ordinances 
for the peace and good government of Biitish India or any part thereof. 
(Sec. 72). 

38. His previous sanction is necessary, if the Local Legislature of 
any Province make or take into consideration any law relating to subjects 
specified in sub-sec. 3 of Sec 80A. (Sec. 80A). 

39. He may invalidate an act of any Local Legislatuie by with- 
holding his assent from it even though the Governor had signifiedihis 
assent to it. (Sec. 81), 
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40. He may instead of assenting to 01 withholding his assent from 
any Act passed by Local Legislatures, declare that he reser\ es the Act 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure theieon* [Sec. 81 A (3).] 

41. Where a bill passed by a Local Legislative Council is reseivcd 
for his consideration, his consent is necessaiy for returning the bill for 
further consideiation, by the Council with a recommendation that the 
Council shall consider amendments thereto. [Sec. 81 A 2 (a).] 

43. He may, instead of assenting to or \ etoing any Act passed b) a 
Local Legislature, declare that he reserves the Act for the signification 
\! V of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon. [Sec. 81 A {3).] 

43. There shall be paid to him out of the re\eniies of India an 
‘ \^,pAnnual salary not exceeding 256,000 rupees. [Sec. 85 (i).] 

I 44. If the Governor- General, except on special duty or on lea\e under 

^ a medical certificate, departs from India, intending to return to Europe, 
his office shall thereupon become vacant. [Sec. 87 (i).] 

45. He is not— (a) subject to the original jurisdiction of any 
High Court by reason of anything counselled, ordeied or done, by him 
m his public capacity only nor {^) liable to be arrested or imprisoned 
in any suit or proceeding in any High Couit acting in the exercise of its 
original jurisdiction nor (c) subject to the original criminal jurisdiction of 
any High Court in lespect of any ofifence not being treason or felony. 

46. If he is concerned in, or has any dealings or transactions by 
-way of tiade or business, foi the benefit either of himself or of any other 
person, otherwise than as a shareholder in any Joint Stock Company 
or trading corporation, he is guilty of a misdemeanour. [Sec. 124 (4).] 

2 ‘‘The Royal Sign Manual’* 

This means ‘‘ the Royal Signature, sometimes required by the statute as 
evidence of the authority of the Sovereign. Towards the end of the reign 
of King George IV, the Royal Signature was, in consequence of the King’s 
Illness, by ii George IV. and i William IV. c. 33, authorised to be affixed 
for him by Commision.’’ — Wharton, 

THE QOVEl^NOR-GENERAL’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. ^ 
[ 35 ]. 'Bus section, describing the Governor^ 
General's ejcecutioe council as consisting of ordinanj 
and exlraordinarg members, has been repealed by the 
Government of India Act, 1919. 
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Members of council. 
[1861, c. 67, s. 3 ; iS6g. 
c. 97, s, 8 ; 1874, c. ,91, 
s. I.] 


[1861, c. 67, s. 3 ; 
1874, c. 91, s. i.] 


S6. (1) The nieinbers of the Governor-General’s 
executive council shall be appointed 
by His Majesty by warrant under 
the Royal Sign Manual. 

(2) The number of the members 
of the counciP shall be “such as His 
Majesty thinks fit to appoint.” 

(3) Three at least of them must be persons who v' 

[1861, c. 67, s. 3 ; years in 

1919, s. 28 (1-2).] service of the Crown in India, ^ 

and one must be a barrister of England or Ireland, 
or a member of the Eaculty of Advocates of Scot- 
land, “or a pleader of a High Court” of not less than 
“ten” years’ standing. 


(4) If any “member of the council (other than 
the Commander-in-chief for the time being of His 
Majesty’s forces in India)” is at the time of his appoint- 
ment in the military service of the Crown, he shall 
notl, during his continuance in office as such member, 
hold any military command or be employed in actual 
military duties. 


(5) “ Provision may be made by rules under this 

Act as to the qualifications to be 
[1919, s. 28 (j )] in respect of the members 

of the Governor-General’s executive council in any 
case where such provision is not made by the fore- 
going provisions of this section.” 
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§ 1 “ The Governor-Generars Executive Council” 

The Governor- General has geneially no power to act otherwise than in 
Councii (where he is ordinarily bound by the decision of the majority). All 
official acts of the central Indian Government run in the name of this cor- 
porate body which is commonly and propeily desciibed as the “Govenimeni 
of India.” In the Governor-General in Council is vested the superin- 
tendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and military governmenr 
of British India. 

The Constitution of the Council . — The Governor- GeneraPs Execiitn e 
Council consists of such number of members as His Majesty thinks 
fit to appoint. There are now six members of Council who are all 
appointed by His Majesty under the Royal Sign Manual Three of the 
members must be persons who have been for at least ten years in the 
service of the Crown m India— it should be noted that the Art does not 
lay down that they must belong to the Indian Civil Service ; one miist 
be a bairistef of England or Ireland, or a member of the faculty of Ad- 
vocates of Scotland, or a pleader of a High Court of not less than ten 
years’ standing. None of the members of the Council can be a militaiy 
officer. If, at the time of his appointment, a member is a military officer, 
he must resign his command. He cannot be employed in military duties 
during the tenure of his office as member of the Viceregal Council The 
qualifications of only four of the members are thus laid down by law, so 
that there is a discretion in the appointment of the rest. 

Besides these six members the Secretary of State in Council invariably 
exercises his discretionary power to appoint ’STe Commander-in-Chief in 
India to be a, member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council The 
former limitation as to the number of the membeis of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Conncil has now been reraov'fed. 

The presence of Indian gentlemen in the Viceroy’s Council is not 
secured by any legal provision ; on the other hand Indians are not by law 
debarred from holding these offices {cf Sec. 96 of this Act which runs 
thus ‘‘No native of India, nor any subject of His Majesty resident" 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any office under 
the Crown in India”). As Lord Morley said in one of his speeches on 
the India Councils Bill-“The absence of an Indian member from the 
Viceioy’s Executive Council can no longer, I ffiink, be defended There 
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is no legal obstacle oi statutoiy exclusion. The Secietaiy of State can 
to-moiro\v, if he likes, if there is a vacancy on the Viceroy’s Council, re- 
commend His Majesty to appoint an Indian member.” Lord Morley did 
not hesitate to give effect to his liberal intention, and he forthwith 
appointed Mr, S. P. (now H. E, Loid) Sinha in March 1909, to the 
post of Law*^ Member of the Governor- General’s Council It should be 
noted in this connection that there is no statutory provision to prevent the 
majority or even the entirety of the Executive Councils of the Governor- 
General, Governois or Lieutenant-Governors from being composed of 
Indians, provided of course they fulfil the statutory requirements regard- 
ing services etc, and, as a matter of fact, we now have three Indians on the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council 

The six ordinary members of Council hold charge, respectively, 
of the Departments of : — (i) Home Affairs ; (2) Revenue and Agri- 
culture, and Public Works ; (3) Commerce and Industry, and Railways ; 
(4) Education; (5) Finance and (6) Law. 

(1) The Home Department controls the general administration of 
British India and deals with internal politics, law and justice, jails, 
police, and a number of other subjects. 

(2) The Department of Revenue and Agriculture deals very largely 
with questions concerning land ; it supervises the collection of the land 
revenue ; it sees that the assessments are made on the best and most 
equitable basis. Another important duty is to supeivise the airangements 
made by the Local Governments for famine relief, and also to encourage 
the development of scientific agriculture. The Departement of Public 
Works deals with irrigation Vorks, roads and public buildings. 

(3) The Department of Commerce and Industry was created by Lord 

G.u'zpn. The supervision of all industrial projects in India, the collection 
and distribution of commercial intelligence, the management of the post 
office and telegraphs, customs, ports and merchant shipping, mining and 
^ factories are all committed to the charge of this Department. It is also 
expected to regulate the trade of the country and to interfere, when 
necessary, in the interests of health and humanity. Preliminary to the 
organization of an Imperial Department of Industries — in accordance #ith 
the recommendations of the Indian Industnal Commission — a Board of 
Industries and Munitions has been set up as an interim authority since 
last year : this Board has taken over from the Commerce and Industiies 
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Department certain items of work, has undertaken the initial work of 
organization and are framing detailed proposals for the new permanent 
department. The Board is under the direct charge of the Vicero5% the 
President of the Board taking part in Council meetings when industrial 
questions are discussed, but with no power of voting. The creation of a 
separate Membership of Industries is imminent. 

(4) The Department of Education was created in 1910. It deals 
mainly with education, hospitals, public health, municipalities and local 
boards and ecclesiastical matters. As all these matters fall within the 
jurisdiction of the various provincial governments, the work of the Depait- 
ment is chiefly of a supervising and controlling nature ; it has also to for- 
mulate the policy of the Government of India regarding Education, 
Sanitation and Local Self-Government 

(5) The Finance Member has powers of supervision over all matters 
of finance and examines all matters placed before the Council from the 
financial point of view. He deals with questions relating to the salaries, 
leave, and pensions of public officers ; and with currency and banking. 
His Department supervises and controls some of the sources of “separate 
revenue” — e.g., opium, stamps, and assessed taxes, though the local 
management of these is in the hands of the subordinate Governments — 
and it directly administers the Mint and Assay Departments. The 
necessary supervision over the financial affairs of the provincial and local 
authorities is maintained by the provincial Accountant-General and his 
officers who are responsible to the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

I It may be interesting in this connexion to compare the position and 
I functions of the Indian Finance Member with those of the English 
I Chancellor of the Exchequer.* In the United Kingdom the Chancellor 
t of the Exchequer is the responsible and active chief of the revenue 


* “Theoretically the position of the Finance Member of Council is, except m a 
few details, very much the same as that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England, but there can be no doubt, I think, that the Financial Department in ' 
India does not occupy the same predominant position in India that the Treasury 
does in England, because of the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
reMonsible to Parliament and has to defend any measure he may bring forward 
before a body of men, of whom a considerable number are there purposely with 
the object of opposition ; and also because of the Prime Minister being usually the 
head of the treasury, and a leader of Parliamentary opinion being almost always 
chosen for Po^t of the Chancellor of the Excheqner."-Z(>rrf Crmef’s evidence 
befit e the Weiby Commtsnon (August 4, rSg6). 
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adnimistralion. The two great revenue boardb, which manage and 
control the collection of taxes throughout the Kingdom, sit in London and 
their Chairmen are in constant communication with him. He answers 
in Parliament for their acts, and appeal from their decision lies to him, 
as wielding the powers of the Board of Treasury. The Post Office, 
including the Telegraph Department, the Woods and Foiests, the Mint, 
and other minor levenue offices, are also subject to him financially. The 
returns furnished to him weekly, monthly and quarterly, enable him to 
follow closely fluctuations in receipts and he has at hand the heads of the 
revenue offices to assist him in ascertaining the causes of fluctuation and 
in forecasting the progress of his receipts. Further, he has, in intercourse 
with the chief expert officers, ample opportunity for learning defects m 
revenue laws or m the administration of the revenue department. Thus 
he IS not only invested with the authority of Chief Officer of the Revenue, 
but he has the means of exercising that authority directly and effectively, 
and the personal impress which Chancellors of the Exchequer have left 
on the financial administration of the past has enabled holders of the 
office to discharge effectively the powers entrusted to them. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer works the financial machine himself. 

The revenue system of India is organized upon a different principle* 
Owing to the vast extent of territory, and the necessary partition of the 
country into separately organized provinces, the Finance Minister has not, 
to the same degree as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, direct control over 
the departments entrusted with the collection and management of the 
revenues. For the same reason, his sources of information are not as 
easily or as immediately accessible. The larger area over which his 
operations extend makes it impossible for him to learn details by corres- 
pondence, by summoning officers from distant centres, or by visiting 
them himself as speedily as is possible within the narrower limits of the 
United Kingdom. But although centralisation in finance suits a com- 
paratively small and homogeneous state, decentralisation is more con- 
venient for an immense territory, and for races varying in religion, in 
language, and in degrees of civilisation. Sir David Barbour said, in 
illustration of this point, that Europe could not be governed in detail 
from one capital ; and Lord Cromer contended that it was impossible ’lofr 
one central authority to enforce economy on a continent such as India. 

(6) The member of Council who is required to be a Barrister or a 
Pleader of not less than ten years^ standing is usually styled the La\f 
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Member. Tlie fiist holder of the post uas Lord I\Liaiiilay. The 
functions of the Department presided over by him aic to piepaie the 
drafts of all legislative measures introduced into the Indian Legislatmc 
to consider, and in some cases to determine, the iorm of regula- 
tions submitted under sec. 71 of the Government of India Act and oi the 
rules and regulations made under poweis given by Acts of the Indian 
Legislature to consider Bills and Acts of the local legislatures 
with reference to penal clauses and otliei special points, and to advise 
other departments of the Government on various legal questions The 
Law Member of the Council is an es officio member of the Select Com- 
mittees to which Bills are referred. ^ 

^ Railway administration is committed to a Railway Board, which is a 
separate department of the Government of India under the Member tor 
1 Commerce and Industry. Foieign affairs ie,^ matters concerning the 
Native States and external politics are retained by the Viceroy himself— 
he is his own Foreign Minister ; but he is assisted by two Secretaiies— 
the Political Secretary* dealing with all questions concerning Nati\*e 
States, and the Foreign Secretary confining himself to piucly foreign 
affairs. Military affairs are dealt with by the Commander-in Chief who 
is thus his own War M mister. 

§ 2. “The number of the members of the Council ” 

“The changed relations of the Governor- General in Council,” observe 
the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, “will in themseh-es 
materially affect the volume of work coming before the department, and 
for this reason alone some redistribution will be necessary. We would 
theiefore abolish such statutory restrictions as now exist in respect of the 
appointment of Members of the Governor-General's Council, so as to give 
greatei elasticity both in respect of the size of the Government and the 
distribution of work. ^ If it is desired to retain Parliamentary control over 
these matters, they might be embodied in statutory orders to be laid before 
Parliament.” (AT. C. R„para. syi.) 

The recommendation of the Committee is that the present limitation 
on the number of the members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council Should be removed, that three members of that Council should 
continue to be public servants or ex-public servants who have had not 
less than ten years’ experience in the service of the Crown in India ; that 
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one member oi the Council should ha\e definite legal qualifications, but 
that those qualifications may be gained m India as well as in the United 
Kingdom ; and that not less than three members ot the Council should be 
Indians. In this connection it must be boine in mind that the membeis 
oi the Council drawn from the lanks oi the public seivants will, as time 
goes on, be moic and more likely to be of Indian lathei than of European 
exti action.'’-—/. 5 . C. R. 

One of these lecommendations of the Joint wSelect Committee has found 
statutoiy recognition in this section (Sec. 36); and, m accoi dance with 
Its recommendation thiee Indians — Hon'ble Mr. Sauna, Hon’ble Mi. 

Shah, and Hon'ble Di. Sapiu have already been appointed to be 

Membeis of the Governor- General’s Executive Council. 

The removal of the lestnction as to the number of members of the 
Governor-General’s E\ecuti\ e Council will enable the Council to expand 
in size concurrently vith the expansion of the volume of work. As we 
have seen above, the creation of a new Membeiship of Industries is 
imminent. 


§3. “Ten years in the service of the Crown in India ” 

It should be noted that the Act does not lay down that thiee persons 
must belong to the Indian Civil Service : they may be recruited from any 
of the Civil Services of the Crown m India (refeired to in sec. 96 B of 
this Act). It should also be noted that the three persons are to have 
been for at least ten years m the service of the Ciown, not in British 
India^ but in India. % 

In the principal Act of 1915 the words were— “Three at least of 
them must be persons who at the time of f heir appointment have been for 
at least ten years in the service of the Crown m India.” Those italicised 
words implied that they had put in at least ten years’ continuous service 
under the Crown and who^ at the time of appointment as Member of the 
Goveinor-General’s Executive Council, were still in service. The deletion 
*of the italicised words implies (i) that at least ten yeais’ service under the 
Ci'ovvn is a necessary qualification though it may be a continuous period or 
It may be made up of broken periods of service ; and (2) that pensioned or 
retired civil officers who have put in at least ten years’ service under the 
Crown in India are eligible for appointment as members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council. 
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37. “If the Commander-in-chief for the time 

„ , heing of His Maiesty’s forces in 

Rank and precedence t i 

of comraander-m-chief. India is a member of the Governor- 
919. s. 28 (4).j Greneral’s executive council he shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, have rank and 
precedence in the Council next after the Governor- 
General.” 

38, The Governor-General shall appoint a 
member of his executive council to 
be vice-president thereof. 

89. (1) The Governor-General’s executive coun- 
cil shall assemble at such places in 
India as the Governor-General in 
Council appoints. 

(2) At any meeting of the council the Governor- 
C1833, s. 48. 1919 2ad. General or other person presiding 
s.ch., pt. II.] Qjgg member of the council 

“(other than the Commander-in-chief)” may exercise 
all the functions of the Governor-General in Council.^ 


Vice-President of 
council. [1909, s. 4.] 


Meetings.'^ [i86l, 
67,8. 9.] 


i !• ** Functions of the Governor-General in ConneiL” 

The Council usually meets once a week, but special meetings may be 
called at any time at such places (generally Simla and Delhi) as the 
Governor-General in Council may fix. The meetings are private, and the 
procedure is of the same informal kind as at a meeting of the pre-war Eng- 
lish Cabinet, the chief difference being that one of the Secretaries to the 
Go\ ernment usually attends during the discussion of any (question affect- 
ing his department and takes a note of the orders passed. [This small 
analogy must not be taken to mean that this form of Councir Government 
is Cabinet Government, for the latter as we have seen, implies Government 
by a body of people constitutionally responsible to the legislature— a 
thing which is absent in the case of the Governor-General’s Executive 
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Council.] In theory, membeis of Council have no power to act 
otherwise than in Council or by the implied authority of the 
Governor-General in Council In practice under the rules for the 
disposal of business, a member passes orders, without bunging the 
matter before the Council, in minor cases. All important matters, and 
specially cases where two Departments differ in opinion, or a Local 
Government is overruled, are referred to the Governor- General, and 
orders are passed either by him or by the whole Council. Questions 
involving large issues of general policy are always settled in Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion, the vote of the majority prevails, 
subject to the power of the Governor-General to overrule the Council in 
exceptional cases. If the votes are equally divided, the Governor- General, 
or in his absence the senior member present, has a casting vote. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation in India 
gives the following authoritative description of the manner in which the 
business of the Government of India is transacted 

“In regard to his own department, each Member of Council is largely 
in the position of a Minister of State, and has the final voice in ordinary 
departmental matters. But any question of special importance and 
any matter in which it is proposed to overrule the views of a local 
Government, must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. This latter 
proviso acts as a safeguard against undue interference with the Local 
Governments ; but it necessarily throws a large amount of work on the 
Viceroy. In the year, 907-08, no less than 21.7 per cent of the cases 
which arose in, or came up to, the Home Department required submission 
to the Viceroy. The Home Department is, however, conceimed with 
questions which aie, in a special degree, subject to review by the Head of 
the Government, and we believe that in other departments the percentage 
of cases referred to the Viceroy is consideiably less. Any matter origin- 
ating in one department which also affects another must be referred to 
the latter and in the event of the departments not being able to agree, 
^he case would have to be referred to the Viceroy. 

“The^^J^^mbe^^^ pf ,^Qop|jcil,ipect periodicalljr as a Cabinet— ordinarily 
once a week — to discuss questions which the Viceroy desires to put before 
them, or which a Member who has been overruled by the Viceroy has 
asked to be referred in Council. The Secretary in the department pri- 
marily concerned with a Council-case attends the Council for the purpose 
of furnishing any information which may be required of him. If there is 
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a difference of opinion in the Council, llie decision of tlie niaioiity 
ordinarily prevails, but the Viceioy can ovei rule a majtjiity if he consideis 
that the matter is of such grave importance as to justify siuii a step, 

“Each departmental office is m the subordinate charge oi a Secre- 
tary whose position corresponds very much to that of a permanent 
Under-Secretary of State in the United Kingdom, but with these 
differences, that the Secretaiy as above stated, is present at Council 
meetings, that he attends on the Viceroy, usually once a week, and 
discusses with him all matters of impoitance arising in Ins depart- 
ment : that he has the right of bunging to the Viceroy's special 
notice any case in which he considers that His Excellency’s concur- 
rence should be obtained to action proposed by the departmental 
Member of Council : and that his tenure of office is usually limited 
to three years. 

It is sometimes thought that the Government of India is synonymous 
with Government by the Viceroy who is its responsible head. The erroi 
in this view has been thus exposed by Lord Curzon who, in one of his 
farewell speeches in India, said — “Never let it be forgotten that the 
Government of India is conducted not by an individual but by a com- 
mittee. No important act is taken without the assent of a majority of 
that committee. In practice this cuts both ways. It is the tendency 
in India as elsewheie, but much more in India than anywhere else that 
I have known, to identify the acts of Government with the head of 
the administration. The Viceroy is constantly spoken of as though he 
and he alone weie the Government. This is, of course, unjust to his 
colleagues, who are equally responsible with himself, and very often 
deserve the credit which he unfairly obtains. On the other hand, it is 
sometimes unfair to him ; for he may have to bear the entire lespon- 
sibility for administrative acts oi policies which were paiticipated in 
and perhaps originated by them. * ^ * The Viceroy has no more 
weight in his Council than any individual Member of it”* 

There is much truth in Lord Curzon’s view of the powers and position 
of the Viceroy in his relations with his Council. Though the Goveinor- 
Generai has the power to dispense with his Council, it is not always 
easy to exercise it* As the Mesopotamia Commission’s Report says 
“In India the power of the Governor-General to dispense with his 

* Lord Curxon’s Indian Speeches, Vol. II. p. 299, 
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Council lb much nioie ciicumscnbecl The Government of India is 
throughout the Statute in\anably designated as the Governor-General 
in Council. If the Governor-General is away from his Council on tour 
he has all the poweis which he could exercise if he was with his 
Council, and, moreo\ei, he has the power, when with the Council, of 
over-ruling them on certain questions, if the majoiity of them differ 
from him. But the Members of the Secietary of State's Council and of 
the Govcinor-GeneraPs Council have a Statutory right of protesting in 
writing against any action of which they disapprove. The protest 
must be in accordance with their expressed objections in Council, and 
such written protest can be called for and laid before Parliament. 
The intention of Parliament in setting up the Government of India 
upon this basis seems to have been a wish to associate the Secre- 
tary of State and the Governor-General (who under the conditions 
existing in this country would probably be politicians) with Councils of 
trained Indian acfministrators ; and the power of protest was doubtless 
given so that each Council might be a check upon the Secretary of State, 
or the Governor-General, against taking impulsive, or m the view of the 
Council, improper action ” 


40 . ( 1 ) All orders and other proceedings of the 

„ . Governor-General in Council shall 

General in Council. DC CXprCSSCd to bc made by the 

79^^1919, ^2Dd kh^’pt! Governor-General in Council, and 

II ] 

shall be signed by a Secretary^ to the 
Government of India, or otherwise, as the Governor- 
General in Council may direct “and when so signed 
shall not be called into question in any legal proceed- 
ing on the ground that they were not duly made by 
the Governor-General in Council.” 

( 2 ) The Governor-General may make rules and 
^ g orders for the more convenient 
transaction of husinessj in his execu-, 
tive council, and every order made, or act done, in 
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accordance M'ith such rules and orders shall ho treated 
as being the order or the act of the GoTernor-General 
in Council. 

§ 1. “Signed by a Secretary”. 

In practice, the ordeis and proceedings of the (lOvernoi-Cieneia! in 
Council are signed by the vSecietary of the depaitment to which the\ 
t elate. 

§ 2, “Rules and Orders , of bu$mes$’*. 

The rules and orders made under this section appear to be treated by 
the Government of India as confidential, and have not been published. 
The most important effect of this section has been to facilitate the deparf- 
mental transaction of business. — Ilberf, 


41. (1) If any difference of opinion arises on any 

Procedure in case of f][uestiion hioiight hefore a meeting 


fhffcsrence of opinion 
[1772, s. 8j 1833, s 
48] 


of the Governor-General’s Execu- 
tive Council, the Governor-General 
in Council shall be bound by the opinion and decision 
of the majority of those present, and, if they are 
equally divided, the Governor-General or other person 
presiding shall have a second or casting vote^. 

(2) Provided that whenever any measure is 
[1870, c. 3. s s.] proposed hefore the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council whereby the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India, or of any 
part thereof, are or may he, in the judgment of the 
Governor-General, essentially affected, and he is of 
opinion either that the measure proposed ought to be 
adopted and carried into execution, or that it ought 
♦ to be suspended or rejected, and the majority preset 
at a meeting of the council dissent from that opinion, 
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the Governor-General may, on his own authority and' 
responsibility, adopt, suspend or reject the measure, 
in whole or in part'b 

(3) In every such ease any two members of the 
dissentient majority may require that the adoption, 
suspension or rejection of the measure, and the fact 
of their dissent, be reported to the Secretary of 
State, and the report shall be accompanied by copies 
of any minutes which the members of the council 
have recorded on the subject. 

(I) Nothing in this section shall empower the 
. ^ * . Governor-General to do anything 

Ci79o. s- 49-j which he could not lawfully have 

done with the concurrence of his council. 

§ I. “Second or casting Vote.” 

This means the ‘‘vote given by the Chairman oi President of a 
deliberative assembly (who though not disqualified by law from voting, 

see JVell v, s. Longbottom (iSg^) i. Q. B. , 6j L, J Q B, 400— -ih 

usually not entitled to vote m the first instance), when the suffrages of 
the meeting are equal. The Speaker of the House of Commons (though 
he has no \ ote in the first instance) has a casting vote, and by the 
practice of the House gives it in favour of a motion or bill, so as to give 
opportunity for furthei consideiation.” — Wharton, 

§ 2 “Governor-General • . • part 

Sub-section (2) of this section is based on sec. 8 of the Regulating Act 
of 1773 and sec. 48 of the Charter Act of 1833. But the mere exeicise of 
the casting vote did not save Warren Hastings fiom the constant difficulty 
of facing a hostile majority in his Council ; his successor, Lord Cornwallis 
accordingly^ stipulated, on his appointment, that his powers should be 
enlarged. Accordingly an Act was passed in 1786 which empowered the 
Governor-General in special cases to override the majority of his council 
and act on his own responsibility. These exceptional powers given to the 
(lovernor- General by the Act of 1786 were reproduced in the- Act of 1793 
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by sections whicli were superseded by those oi a iatei enattineni ot 
1870 which are here repioduced in sub-section (2) and (3'. 

42 . If tlie Governor-General is obliged to absent 
himself from any meeting- of the 
of^'°Gove"Ior.Gen«a1 council, by iiidisposition or any 
other cause, the vice-president, or, 
Sebf Po u-iif.]^’ absent, the senior member 

“other than the Commander-in- 
Chief” present at the meeting, shall preside thereat, 
with the like powers as the Governor-General would 
have had if present : 

Provided that if the Governor-General is at the 
time resident at the place where the meeting is 
assembled, and is not prevented by indisposition from 
signing any Act of council made at the meeting, the 
Act shall require his signature ; but, if he declines or 
refuses to sign it, the like provisions shall have effect 
as in cases where the Governor-General, when present, 
dissents from the majority at a meeting of the council. 


43 . (1) Whenever the Governor-General in 

p.„.. ,( G...™,. i* expedient 

General in absence from that the Govemor-Genoral should 

council. . 

visit any part of India unaccom- 
panied by his executive council, the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council may, by order, authorize the Governor: 
General alone to exercise, in his discretion, all or any 
of the powers which might be exercised by the 
Governor-General in Council at meetings of the 
council. 
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( 2 ) The Govemor-Geueral during absence from 

[1793, s. 54 ; 1912, b executive council may, if he 

' thinks it necessary, issue, on his own 

authority and responsibility, any order, which might 
have been issued by the Governor-General in Council, 
to any local Government, or to any officers or servants 
of the Crown acting under the authority of any local 
Government without previously communicating the 
order to the local Government ; and any such order 
shall have the same force as if made by the Governor- 
General in Council ; but a copy of the order shall be 
sent forthwith to the Secretary of State and to 
the local Government, with the reasons for making 
the order. 

( 3 ) The Secretary of State in Council may, by 

order, suspend until further order 
[1793.5 53] ^ powers of the 

Governor-General under the last foregoing sub-section, 
and those powers shall accordingly be suspended as 
from the time of the receipt by the Governor-General 
of the order of the Secretary of State in Council. 


4SA. ( 1 ) “The Governor-General may at his dis- 
cretion appoint, from among the 
members of the Legislative Assem- 
[1919, 5- 29.] council secretaries^ who shall 

hold office during his pleasure^ and discharge such 
duties in assisting the members of his executive 
council as he may assign to them. 

( 2 ) “There shall be paid to council secretaries so 
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appointed such salary as may be provided by the 
Indian Legislature.* 

(3) “xV council secretary shall cease to hold office 
if he ceases for more than six months to be a member 
of the Legislative Assembly.'’ 

§ 1 “Legislative Assembly.” 

JVoh’s under sec 6j 

§ 2 “Council secretaries/’ 

The provision foi the appointment of council secietanes was inserted 
by the Joint Select Committee to allow of the selection of members of 
the legislature who will be able to undertake duties similar to those of the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in England [Vide notes under see. 2 
(j).] “It should be entirely at the discretion of the Governor-General 
to say to which departments these officers should be attached, and to 
define the scope of their duties.” 

This provision goes further than the pioposals made in para. 224 
of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Report which recommends the appointment 
of such council secretaries for the Provincial Legislatuies. 

“The suggestion has been made to us that in some provinces it might 
be convenient, where the pi ess of work is heavy, to appoint some mem- 
bers of the legislative council, not necessarily elected, to positions analo- 
gous to that of a Parliamentary Under-Secretaiy in Great Britain, 
for the purpose of assisting the members of the executive m their 
departmental duties and of representing them in the legislative council. 
We feel no doubt that the elaboration of the machinery which is 
ine\ itable in future will impose greater burdens on the members of the 
Government We suggest therefore that it may be advisable and con- 
venient to take power to make such appointments.” — M. C para. 224. 

The Government of India in their First Despatch on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, accept the suggestion that members of the piovin- ** 
cial legislative councils should be appointed to positions analogous to those 
of Parliamentary Under-Secretaries. But they think that “appointments 
of this nature are neither necessary nor desuable at the present stage 
ill the Government of India.” They feel that “it would be inadvisable 
to complicate the woiking of the Government of India in the difficult 
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times betore us by an an angement which cannot be justified on stioiio 
grounds, and which might be misconstrued as an attempt to intioduce 
by a side issue the ministeiial system into the Go\ eminent of India.” 
The Joint Select Committee, howevei, do not seem to have been im- 
pressed by these aigiiments they have, accordingly, mseited this section 
legauhng the appointment of council secietaiies fiom among the mem- 
heis, elected or nominated, ot the Indian Legislative Assemblv 

3 ^‘During his pleasure/’ 

See 7 Wtes under sec 102 (/) 

S 4 “Salary provided by the Indian Legislature/' 

If the salary of council secretaries are voted by the Indian Legislature, 
they must apparently be responsible to it. for it is within the povvei ol 
the Legislature to mark its disapprov al of then policy or conduct by 
voting a reduction of their salary 


WAR AND TREATIES. 


44 - (1) The Governor-General in Council may 

Rest,ici.on on power without the exprcss Order of the 


of Governor- General in 
Council to make war or 
treaty, 

[1793, s. 42.] 


Secretary of State in Council, in 
any case (except where hostilities 
have been actually commenced, or 
preparations for the commencement of hostilities 
have been actually made against the British Govern- 
ment in India or against any prince or state depend- 
ent th-ereonb or against any prince or state whose 
territories His Majesty is bound by any subsisting 
treaty to defend or guarantee), either declare war or 
commence hostilities^ or enter into any treaty for 
making war against any prince or state in India, or 
enter into any treaty for guaranteeing the possessions 
of any such prince or state. 

(2) In any such excepted ease the Governor- 
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General in Council may not declare war, or com- 
mence hostilities, or enter into any treaty for making- 
war, against any other prince or state than such as is 
actually committing hostilities or making prepara- 
tions as aforesaid, and may not make any treaty for 
guaranteeing the possessions of any prince or state 
except on the consideration of that prince or state 
actually engaging to assist His Majesty against such 
hostilities commenced or preparations made as afore- 
said. 

(3) When the Governor-General in Council com- 
mences any hostilities or makes any treaty, he shall 
forthwith communicate the same, with the reasons 
therefor, to the Secretary of State. * 

§ 1. “Prince or State dependent thereon.” 

All the Indian Native States aie guaranteed protection by the Crown : 
as the pi ice for this protection and for the rights which they derive 
therefrom, they have certain obligations to the British Government. 
These duties are liable to be leinforced by the exercise of the loyal 
prerogative, by the action of Parliament within the limits which its 
solemn guarantees impose upon itself, by the law of natural justice, 
by fresh agreements, and by usage which is ever active to adapt the 
letter of engagements to their spint under altered circumstances. Under 
such circumstances an exact balance of rights and obligations cannot 
be struck. Nevertheless, the main heads of the account are sufficiently 
distinct. 

(1) The States have entrusted to the Paramount Power the duty of 
providing for common defence, and of directing their external relations. 

(2) In time of war they must co-operate to the full extent of their 
resources, and in time of peace they must grant to the Imperial 
Army such assistance as it requires, and must regulate the strength 
and equipment of their own forces so as to avoid embarrassment to then 
neighbours and danger to the peace of their own territories. 
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(3) They must enable the supreme Government to inamtam its commu- 
nication between the military stations and posts occupied b> its foices and 
to avoid dangeioiis intcnuptions 01 bieak of juiisdictional j^auge in the 
Impeiial system of Railways and Telegiaphs, 

(4) Inasmuch as the Government of India acts foi them 111 all 
international and interstatal anangements, they must loyally cany out the 
obligations incurred by the Supieine Government to foreign powers 01 
other States on their behalf. 

(5) The perpetuation of their goveinments is incompatible with the 
dismembeiment of their States, internal disorder, or gioss misrule. They 
must, therefore, accept Impeiial intervention to prevent or conect such 
abuses. The laws of natural justice and the principle of religious tolera- 
tion must be observed. 

(6) The light of self-preservation, with its incidental rights, gives to 
the British Government an indefinable right to protect Imperial interests 
where they may be injured by the unfriendly action of the King’s allies . 
and it suggests a possible light of intervention m their internal affairs, as 
m |he regulation of currency, or commerce, or in the establishment 
of postal unions Each case of interference must, however, be justi- 
fied by leal necessity 

(7) Claiming as they do the piotection of the King-Empeioi the 
Indian Princes must seek the confirmation of the Viceroy to their suc- 
cessions, must treat with respect the lepresentativ^es of the Impeiial 
authoiity, accept the guidance of the Supieme Government dm mg 
minoiities, and geneially prove their loyalty to the Ciown. 

Such are the extensive duties of the protected princes : but there 
are strict limitations upon the interference of the British Government. 
Parliament and the Legislatures of India have on their part re- 
cognised the fact that except in the case of British subjects or 
servants, British legislative and judicial authority cannot extend 
beyond the territorial limits of India undei the King-Emperor. The 
^judicial or legislative functions with w^hich the British Government is 
invested in regard to the Native States must, therefore, be based 
on a full recognition of the fact that they are exercised m a foreign 
territory. 

If International law deals only with nations or States whose inter- 
course with one another is based upon the theory that they are 
equal powers and have the light to form alliances and declare wai, 
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and conclude peace, the Native States of India cannot claim an inter- 
national position. The above-mentioned lestrictions placed upon their 
independent action, and the obligations which habitually govern their 
external relations, and even to some extent their exercise of internal 
sovereignty, must be held to have deprived them of real International 
status. This view is confirmed alike by the action and explicit declara- 
tion of the British Government and by the opinions of eminent writers on 
International Law. 

The action and declaiation of the Biitish Government as to its 
relations with the Native States will be evident on an examination of 
the Manipur Case, the importance of which lies in the principles 
which were enunciated and approved by the highest authority. These 
principles were — (i) the assertion of the right of the Government of 
India to settle successions and to intervene in case of rebellion against 
a chief ; {2) the doctrine that resistance to Imperial orders constitutes 
rebellion ; (3) the right of the Paramount Power to inflict capital punish- 
ment on those who had put to death its agents whilst discharging the 
lawful duty imposed upon them. But the most important principle — 
that of the repudiation by the Government of India of the application 
of International law to the protected States — was thus formulated m the 
India Gazette oi 21^ 1891— ‘‘The principles of International Law 

have no bearing upon the relations between the Government of India 
as representing the Queen-Empress on the one hand, and the Native 
States under the suzerainty of Her Majesty. The paramount su- 
premacy of the former presupposes and implies the subordination of 
the latter.” 

The testimony of writers of acknowledged authority is hardly less 
emphatic. According “to Twiss the States are “protected dependent 
States.” Sir Edward Creasy in his First Platform of International Law 
deals with the proposition “that titular independence is no sovereignty 
if coupled with actual subjection.” “Such”, he observes, “is the condition 
of the Native Princes of India. We all see clearly in them and in their 
subjects not independent political communities, which are sovereign 
States jn the eye of International Law, but mere subordinate members of 
the larger and Paramount political society, the true sovereign State, the 
British Empire.” 

Thus the relation of the Native States to the British Crown is different 
from any relation known to International Law. The Native States are 
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subject to the suzerainty of Great Biitain, and aie debaired from all 
external relations. Even in their relations with the British Government 
they are declared not to be subject to the oidinaiy rules of Interna- 
tional law, Ne\ertheless, for other purposes, and within the domain of 
private International law, such States are to be regarded as separate 
political societies, and as possessing an independent ci\ il, criminal and 
fiscal junsdictiont (Sirdar Gurdyal Sing vs. the Rajah of Faridkote, 
put Cobbett^ p, 22y ), 

Since the connexion between the British Government and the Native 
States is not one based on International Law, Prof. Westlake suggests 
that the connexion between the King’s authorities m India and his 
protected allies or rulers of the Native States is a constitutional tie. “The 
Native Princes who acknowledge the Imperial Majesty of the United 
Kingdom have no International existence ; to International Law a State 
IS sovereign w^hich demeans itself as independent and if no foreign 
relations are allowed it, Westlake will not allow it to be called even 
semi-sovereign, for “a State is semi -sovereign to the extent of the 
foreign relations which the degree of its practical dependence allows it.” 
He goes on to argue that, since the British power alone represents to the 
outside world the unit, India, the political lelations possessing any degree 
of fixity which exist between the component parts of the unit are constitu- 
tional. The position of a Native State “appears to be that of a separate 
part of the dominions of the King-Emperor, as New South Wales and 
British India are other such separate parts.” The Governor- General 
in Council has been piogressively receiving from Parliament power 
to make laws “for all servants of the Conij^any within the dominions 
of the Princes and States in alliance with the Company “for all 
British Subjects of Her Majesty, within the dominions of Princes and 
States in alliance with Her Majesty, whether in the service of the 
Government of India or otherwise” ; and “for native Indian subjects 
of Her Majesty without and beyond British India.” But with this 
there comes into combination the fact that, as expressed in the pream- 
""ble to the Indian Act XXI of 1879, “by treaty, capitulation, agreement, 
grant, usage, sufferance, and other lawful means, the Governor-General 
of India in Council” — tins time not representing the special Government 
of British India, but as the executive organ for exeicising the Imperial 
supremacy — “has power and jurisdiction within diverse places beyond the 
limits of British India.” Thus reviewing the intrusion of foreign jurisdic- 
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tion into the States, Westlake argues that their position has been imper- 
ceptibly shitted from an International to an Impeiial basis. The recent 
trend of events appears to confirm Professor Westlake’s contention. 
According to the Government of India (Amendment) Act of 1916 lulers 
and subjects of the Native States can be< appointed to civil posts and 
military commissions and nominated for the Legislati\e Councils. A 
Native Prince was invited to be piesent at the Imperial Conferences 
of 1917 and 1918. The Montagu-Chelmsford Retoim Scheme contains 
proposals for the formation of a Council of Princes to be presided o\ ei 
by the Viceroy and for the joint deliberation and discussion between the 
Council of Princes and the Council of States. After all, both the Native 
States and the British Government are striving for the same end, vzz\ 
the progressive welfare of the people . the interests arc so common, 
the points of contact are so many that it is inevitable that in the process 
of time the Native States should abandon their isolated, atomic existence 
and become joint partners in the gieat Imperial Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

§ 2. “Declare war or commence hostilities.” 

The Governor- General m Council has certain powers of levying war 
without the pievious approv'al of the Secretary of State m Council If 
hostilities have actually begun or preparations made for beginning hostili- 
ties against British India or a dependent prince or state, or a prince 
or state protected by treaty of guarantee, he may declare war, commence 
hostilities, or make treaties for making war against the attacking power, 
and may even make treaties of guarantee m respect of the possessions 
of a prince or state in return for assistance against the assailing power. 
In any case where he commences hostilities or makes a treaty, the action 
must be reported to the Secretary of State. ^'’De facto^ of course, the 
time for serious exercise of these powers has disappeared. But the 
existence of the power is interesting ; no Governor-General or Govern- 
ment of a Dominion has any legal authority to do a single act of 
sovereignty as regards the declaration of war, the making of peace, or oG 
political treaties of any kind.” — {Keith^ 
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PART V. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


General. 


45 . ( 1 ) “Subject to the provisions of this Act and 

Relation of Local Gov- I’ules made thereuiidei'”^, every Local 
in ^Dju^cii'. Government^ shall obey the orders 
[1772 s.g; 1793 ss. 24, of the Governor- General in Counci!, 

40, 41, 43, 44, 1S33, ss._ ^ ’ 

65, 68; 1893, s. I (2);' and keep him constantly and dili- 
2nd Sch. Pt. III.] gently informed of its proceedings 
and of all matters which ought, in its opinion, to be 
reported to him, or as to which he requires informa- 
tion, and is under his superintendence, direction and 
control in all matters relating to the government of 
its province. 

[(2)] 'Repealed by the Gtoeenimenl of India Act, 
1919. 


( 3 ) The authority of the Local Government is not 


[1833, s. 67 ; 1912, s. 

I (b-3 


superseded by the presence in its 
province of the Governor-General. 


§ 1. “ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 

thereunder.” 

Before the passing of the Reforms Act oi 1919, the Local governments 
were merely responsible agents of the central Government of India— they 
^were wlplly responsible for all their acts^to, and derived all their poweis 
from, the central Government. But with the introduction of paitial res- 
ponsible government m the Provinces, the relations between the central 
and local governments have had necessarily to be altered. Th e Pro vin- 
cial Executive is now divided into two^arts — the official, and the populai 
^di&re^ ^autho^t>^ 

GovermiTent oveinhe popitkli half of the local Government cannot, jWre- 
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fore be as strict as that over the official half. The powers of the Central 
Government in regard to provincial subjects will hencefoith vary according 
as the subjects are reserved or transferred. The intervention of the Cen- 
tral Government m transferred subjects will now generally be confined 
to two cases , (r) to safe-guaid the administration of All-India sub- 
jects, and (2) to decide questions arising .between two 01 more piovmces, 
failing agreement between the provinces concerned. In respect, howcvei, 
I of certain special subjects, the Government of India have the power to 
I make the subjects “provincial subject to Indian legislation.'’ In the case 
' of reserved subjects there are now specific restrictions on the Government 
I of India’s general powers of control, but that control would presumably 
vary according as the subjects are administered by provincial go\>-ern- 
J ments as agents of the Government of India or as provincial functions 
I properly so called. In respect of the former the Government of India’s 
I powers of control remain absolute, but in regard to the latter the Goveni- 
fment of India are expected to exercise their power of control with regard 
^to the purpose of the Reforms Act of 1919. 

See paragraphs i6 — 41 of the Functions Committee^ Report^ pp. 3j2-^ 
3^1 of Part II of this bo&k*. 

§ 2 ‘‘ Local Government.” 

Sub-section (4) of Section 134 of this Act defines a Local Government 
thus — 

“Local Government means, m the case of a Governoi’s province, 
Governor m Council or the Governor acting with ministeis (as the case 
may require), and, in the case of a province other than a Governor’s 
province, a Lieutenant-Governor in council, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner ” 

By the Indian General Clauses Act (X of 1897) it is defined to mean 
the person authorized by law to administer executive government in the 
part of British India m which the Act containing the expression operates, 
and to include a Chief Commissioner. 

Sub-section (3) of Section 45 authoiising even Local Governments to^ 
commence hostilities and make treaties in case of sudden emergency or 
imminent danger has been lepealed by the Government of India Act, 

1919- 

Classification of cen- 45A. — “(1) Provision -may be 

tial and provincial sub- i i ^ ^ 

jects. [1919, s. I.] made by rules under this Act. — 
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(a) for the classification of subjects,^ in rela- 
tion to the functions of government, as central and 
provincial subjects, for the purpose of distinguishing 
the functions of local governments and local legisla- 
tures from the functions of the Governor-General in 
Council and the Indian legislature ; 

(b) for the devolution of authority^ in respect 
of provincial subjects to local governments, and for 
the allocation of revenues’ or other moneys to those 
governments ; 

(<?) for the use under the authority of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council of the agency of local 
governments^ in relation to central subjects, in so 
far as such agency may be found convenient, and for 
determining the financial conditions of such agency ; 
and 

(f?) for the transfer from among the provincial 
subjects of subjects (in this xlct- referred to as 
“ transferred subjects ”) to the administration of the 
governor acting with ministers appointed under this 
Act,® and for the allocation of revenues or moneys 
for the purpose of such administration.® 

(2) “Without prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing powers, rules made for the above-mentioned 
purposes may — 

(i) regulate the extent and conditions of such 

devolution, allocation, and transfer ; 

(ii) provide for fixing the contributions payable 

by local governments to the Governor- 
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General in CounciF and making such 
contril3utions a first charge on allocated 
revenues or monej's ; 

(/I/) provide for constituting a finance depart- 
ment® in any province, and regulating 
the functions of that department ; 

(/r) provide for regulating the exercise of the 
authority vested in the local government 
of a province over members of the 
public services® therein ; 

(i?) provide for the settlement of doubts’-® arising 
as to whether any matter does or does 
not relate to a provincial subject or a 
transferred subject, and for the treat- 
ment of matters which affect both a 
transferred subject and a subject which 
is not transferred ; and 

(r/) make such consequential and supple- 
mental provisions as appear necessai'y or 
expedient : 

“Provided that, without prejudice to any general 
power of revoking or altering rules under this Act, 
the rules shall not authorise the revocation or suspen- 
sion of the transfer of any subject except with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 

(3) “The powers^ of superintendence,' direction, 
and control over local governments vested in the 
Governor-General in Council under this Act shall, in 
relation to transferred subjects, be exercised only for 
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such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under this Act, l3ut the Governor-General in Council 
shall 1ie the sole judge^^ as to whether the purpose of 
the exercise of such powers in any particular case 
comes within the purposes so specified. 

(i) “The expressions “central subjects” and “pro- 
vincial subjects”^^ as used in this Act mean subjects 
so classified under the rules. 

“Provincial subjects, other than transferred sub- 
jects, are in this Act referred to as “reserved 
subjects.” 

It is in the Provinces that the chief constitutional changes have been 
made m the first instance, and this section, which forms the first section of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, therefore deals with the Provinces, 

§ L “ClassificatioQ of Subjects.’’ 

This sub-section provides for the making of rules for the purpose of 
classifying subjects in 1 elation to the functions of Government as central 
and Provincial subjects. The lists of Cential and Pi ovmcial subjects, 
as approved by the Joint Select Committee, is to be found in Appendix F 
to the Minutes of Evidence taken by the committee {prihted postt 7 i 
Fart 11 of this book ). The plan and principle of such division are thus 
described m para. 238 of the M. C. Report — 

*Tt IS time to show how we propose that the sphere of business to be 
made over to the control of the popular element in the Government should 
be demarcated. We assumed m paragraphs 212 and 213 above that the 
entire field of provincial admmisti'ation will be marked off from that of 
the Government of India. We assumed further that m each jprovince 
certam definite subjects should be transferred for the purpose of adip^njs- 
tration by the ministers. All subjects not so transferred will be respi^ff^d 
to the hands of the Governor m Coujncil. The list of transferred subjects 
will of course vary in each province ; indeed, it is by variation that our 
scheme will be adjusted to varying local conditions. It will also be 
susceptible of modification at subsequent Stages. The determination 
of the list for each province will be a matter for careful investigation, for 
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which leason we ha\e not attempted to undertake it nou. We could 
only have done so if after setting the general principles on which the 
lists should be framed we had made a prolonged tour in India and had 
discussed with the Government and people of each province the special 
conditions of its own case. This work should, we suggest, be entrusted to 
another special committee similar in composition to, but possibly smaller 
m size than, the one which we have already proposed to constitute for 
the purpose of dealing with franchises and constituencies. It may be 
said that such a task can be appropriately undei taken only when our 
main proposals are approved. We find it difficult, howevei, to believe 
that any transitional scheme can be devised which will dispense \\ ith the 
necessity for some such demarcation ; and for this reason we should like 
to see the committee constituted as soon as possible. It should meet 
and confer with the other committee which is to deal with franchises, 
because the extent to which responsibility can be transferred is related toi 
the nature and extent of the electorate which will be available m any' 
particular province. The committee’s first business will be to considei 
what are the services to be appropriated to the provinces, all others re- 
maining with the Government of India. We suggest that it will find that 
some matters are of wholly provincial concern, and that others are pri- 
marily provincial, but that m respect of them some statutory restrictions 
upon the discretion of provincial Governments may be necessary. Other 
matters again may be provincial m character so far as administration 
goes, while there may be good reasons for keeping the right of legislation 
in respect of them in the hands of the Government of India. The list so 
compiled will define the corpus of the material to which our scheme is to 
be applied. In the second place the committee will consider which of 
the provincial subjects should be transferred ; and what limitations must 
be placed upon the ministers’ complete control of them. Th ffj guiding ^ 
prindpile ^ should be to include in the transferred list those departments ' 
which afford most opportunity for local knowledge and social service, ! 
those in which Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interested, ^ 
those in which mistakes which may occur though serious would not be 
irremediable, and those which stand most m need of development. In 
pursuance of this principle we should not expect to find that departments 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of law and order were trans- 
ferred. Nor should we expect the transfer of matters which vitally affect 
the well-being of the masses who may not be adequately represented 
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in the new coiinciibj such foi example as questions of land revenue or 
tenant rights. As an illustration of the kind of matters which we think 
might be treated as provincial and those which might be regaided as 
transferred we ha\ e presented two specimen lists m an appendix to this 
repoit. We know that om lists cannot be exhaustive ; they will not be 
suitable to all piovinces , they may not be exactly suitable to any piovince ; 
hut they will ser\e at all e\ents to illustiate our intentions if not also as a 
starting point foi the deliberations of the committee. Our lists aie m 
the main meie categories of subjects. But we have mentioned by way 
of illustration some of the limitations which it will be necessary to impose 
or maintain. In dealing with each subject the poweis of the provincial 
legislatures to alter Government of India Acts on that subject will have 
to be carefully considered We have indicated in paragraph 240 below 
ceitain other reservations which seem to us necessary. On the publica- 
tion of this report we should like to see the lists discussed m the provincial 
councils and considered by the provincial Governments, so that the com- 
mittee may have ready at hand considered criticisms upon the applicabi- 
lity of our suggestions to the circumstances of each parti culai 
province 

The Committee on Division of Fund ions appointed in accordance with 
the above recommendations of the M C. R. furnish two lists showing 
(1) all-India subjects and (ii) provincial subjects Among the most im- 
portant subjects included in the all-India list are — naval, military and 
.erial matters, foreign relations and relations with native states, railways 
(with certain exceptions), communications of military importance, posts 
and telegraphs, currency and coinage, sources of imperial revenue, law of 
stamps, property, civil rights, etc , commerce, shipping and major ports, 
criminal law, central police organization and railway police, possession 
and use of arms, central institutions of scientific and industrial research, 
ecclesiastic administration and all-India services. In the provincial list 
the most important items are — local self-government, medical administra- 
^tion and education (with certain exceptions), sanitation, provincial 
buildings, communication other than those of military importance, light 
and feeder railways (in certain cases), irrigation and canals, land revenue, 
administration, agriculture, civil veterinary department, fishen^§,,^co- 
operative societies, forests, excise, development of industries, administra- 
tion of justice, police, prisons and reformatories, control of newspapers and 
pi esses, piovmcial borrowing* The above classification is the basis of the 
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dnision of functions between the cential Go\ernmeni and the pruMiicial 
(lovernment. 


§ 2 “The devolution of Authority/’ 

The nature and method of the devolution of authority in icbped oi 
provincial subjects to local governments are thus desciibed in paia, 26 oi 
the Report of the Committee on Divisio?i of Functions 

“The existing contiol by the Government of India o\er proMiicial 
administration finds expression in the provisions of a considerable niimbei 
of statutes and regulations which especially reserve power to the Govei- 
nor-General in Council, or lequire his pre^aous sanction 01 subsequent 
approval to action taken by the provincial Governments. Wc ha\e 
received from the provincial Governments a number of detailed proposals 
for the relaxation of this control in particular matters, either by the dele- 
gation of powers 01 by the amendment of the Act concerned ; and the 
Government of India have also supplied us with departmental Memoianda 
treating the question on similar lines. We are not m a position to deal 
with these detailed suggestions, but we recommend that the matter should 
be carefully examined now in the light of the material collected and of 
the new relations to be established between the central and provincial 
Governments. In the Memorandum dated the 19th February (Annexine 
III) the Government of India refei to the matter as follows Tn respect 
of these same subjects {t.e. subjects that the provinces administei but 
which are not transferred subjects) the Government of India will undertake 
a formal and systematic scheme of devolution of their authority, such 
scheme to be compatible with the exercise of their control in matters 
wMch they regard as essential to good government.’ If, in the necessary 
interval before the reforms scheme takes effect, the existing statutes are 
revised so as to eliminate provisions necessitating references to the Gov- 
ernment of India which are considered no longer necessary, the position 
will be simplified and the provinces will have from the start a freer hand 
m dealing with provincial subjects.” 

The Government of India accepted the above lecommendation of the 
Functions Committee m para. 9 of then Fourth Despatch of April 16, 
rqiQ, and with the object of giving effect thereto they have since carefull) 
examined all provisions of the kind referred to which are contained in the 
Indian Statute Book. The lesults of this examination are embodied 111 
the Devolution Act of jgso ' 6 x^^h.i\ Act to relax the contiol m certain 
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respects ot the (roxernor General m Council o\et Local Governments and 
to transter to such Goveinments ceitain powers now exercisable by the 
Governor-Geneial in Council" (Act No. XXXVI H of 1920, published in 
the Gazette of India, Septeinbei 18, 1920') which has recently been 
passed by the Indian Legislative Council. 

The amendments of the existing legislation aie numeious but all fall 
undei two classes. One class of amendments substitutes for the Goveinor- 
Geneial in Council, the Local Government as the statutoiy authoiity foi 
the perfoimance of certain functions The othei class lemoves the 
necessity hithei to imposed on Local Governments foi obtaining in ceitain 
cases the pre\ lous sanction of the Governor-General m Council 01 abro- 
gates the control at piesent exeicised by the Cential Government ovei 
Local Governments. Taken together the amendments constitute a very 
substantial delegation of authority to Local Governments and are thus an 
important development of the policy embodied in the Government of 
India Act, 1919. 

§ 3. ‘‘ The Allocation of Revenues or moneys.” 

Rules based on the Meston Committee's Repoit {pruited post in 
Part II) provide for the necessary financial arrangements between the 
Central and Piovmcial Governments, under which certain sources of 
revenue are definitely allocated to the Provinces in accordance \vith the 
following proposals in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report — 

‘‘The present settlements by which the Indian and Provincial Govern- 
ments share the proceeds of such certain heads of revenues ai*e based 
piimarily on the estimated needs of the provinces, and the Government ot 
India disposes of the surplus. This system necessaiiiy mvolv'es control 
and "interference by the Indian Government m provincial matters. An 
arrangement which has on the whole w’oiked successfully between two 
official Governments would be quite impossible between a popular and 
an official Government. Our first aim has therefore been to find some 
means of entirely separating the resources of the Central and Provincial 
Governments. 

new basis , — We start with a change of standpoint. If provincial 
autonomy is to mean anything real clearly the groymees must ^^ nql^^be 
dependent on the Indian Gpv ^rnment for the means of provincial develop - 
m^t. Existing settlements do indeed provide for oidinary growth of 
expenditure, but for any large and costly innovations provincial Govern- 
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inenlb depend on doles out of the Indian surplus. Our idea is that an 
estimate should first be made of the scale of expenditure required for the 
upkeep and de\ elopment of the services which clearly appertain to the 
Indian sphere ; that resources \\ith vhich to meet this expenditure should 
be secured to the Indian (Government ; and that all other revenues should 
then be handed over to the pro\ incial Governments which will thencefoith 
be held wholly responsible for the development, of all provincial ser\'ices 
'Phis, however, merely means that the existing resources will be distributed 
on a different basis, and does not get over the difficulty of giving to the 
central and provincial Governments entirely sepaiate resources. Let us 
see how this is to be done. 


^'Complete separation of revenues. — Almost e\eryone is agreed that a 
complete separation IS m theory desiiable. Such differences of opinion 
as we have met with have mostly been confined to the possibility of effect- 
ing It m practice. It has been argued for instance that it would be unwise 
to narrow the basis on wdiich both the central and provincial fiscal systems 
are based. Some of the levenues in India, and in particular land revenue 
and excise, have an element of precai’iousness; and the system of divided 
heads, with all its draw^backs, has the undeniable advantage that it spreads 
the risks. This objection will however, be met if, as we claim, our pro- 
posed distribution gives both the Indian and Provincial Governments a 
sufficient measure of security. Again we have been told that the complete 
segregation of the Government of India in financial matters wall low^er 
Its authority. This argument applies to the whole subject of decentrali' 
/.ation and piovincial autonomy. It is not necessary for us to meet it 
turther. Oui whole scheme must be even and well-balanced, and it would 
be ridiculous to introduce wide measuies of administrative and legislative 
devolution and at the same time to retain a centralized system of finance. 


^"'Abolition of \dividcd heads. — There are two mam difficulties about 
complete separation. How aie we to dispose of the two most important 
heads which are at present divided--land;revenpe and incom^J^x-™-and 
how ai*e we to supplement the yield of the Indian heads of revenue in 
order to make good the needs of the central Government ? At present 
the heads which are divided in all oi some of the provinces are : — land... 
r^enue^^ stamps^, excise, income-tax and irrigation. About stamps and 
excise there is no trouble. We intend that the revenue from stamp duty 
should be discriminated under the already w^ell-marked sub-heads 
General and fudicia[ ; and that the former should be made an Indian 
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and the lattei a provincial receipt. This arrangement will preserve 
uniformity in the case of commercial stamps where it is obviously 
desirable to avoid discrepancies of rates ; and it will also give the pro- 
vinces a free hand in dealing with Court-fee-stamps, and thus piovide 
them with an additional means of augmenting their resomces. Excise is 
at present entirely a pro\ incial head in Bombay, Bengal, and Assam, and 
we see no valid reason why it should not now be made provincial thiough- 
out India. At this stage the difficulties begin. Land revenue, which is 
by far the biggest head of all, is at present equally shared between the 
Indian and all the Provincial Governments, except that Biuma gets lathei 
more than one-half and the United Provinces get rather less. Now land 
revenue assessment and collection is so intimately concerned with the 
whole administration in rural areas that the advantages of making it a 
provincial receipt aie obvious. But other consideiations have to be 
taken into account. One substantial difficulty is that, if land revenue is / 
made entirely provincial, the Government of India will be faced with a 
deficit and its resources must be supplemented by the piovmces m some 
form or other. Moreover, famine expenditure and expenditure on majoi ^ 
irrigation works are tor obvious reasons closely connected with land 
revenue, and if the receipts from that head are made provincial it logically 
follows that the provinces should take over the very heavy liability foi ^ 
famine relief and protective works. An aigument of quite anothei 
character was also put forward. We were told that in the days of dawn- 
ing popular government in the provinces it would be well that the Pro- 
vincial Government should be able to fall back on the support of the 
Government of India (as, if the head were still divided, it would be able 
to do) when its land-revenue policy was attacked. But it is just because 
divided heads are not regarded as merely a financial expedient but are, 
and so long as they survive will be, viewed as a means of going behind 
the Provincial Government to the Government of India, that we feel sure 
that they should be abolished We propose^ thei'rfQte, to. make land 
revenue,^ together wifh^ irrigation, wholly provincial receipts. It follows 
that the provinces will become entirely liable for expenditure on famine 
relief and protective irrigation works. We shall explain shortly what 
arrangements we propose for financing famine expenditure. The one 
remaining head is income-t ax. We see too very strong reasons for 
making this an Indian r ece ipt. First, there is the necessity of maintain- 
ing a uniform rate throughout the country. The inconveniences, parti- 
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cuiarly to the commercial world, of ha\ing diffeient rates in dltierent pro- 
vinces are manifest- Secondly m the case oi lamifying enterprises with 
their business centie m some big city, the province m which the tax is 
paid is not necessaiily the pro\mce in which the income was earned. We 
have indeed been told that income tax i^ merely the industiial or pro- 
fessional complement of the land i e\ eniie , and that to piovmtiali/e the 
latter, while Indianizing the former, means giving those provinces whose 
wealth IS moie predominantly agricultural, such as the United Pi'ovinces 
and Madras, an initial advantage over a piovince like Bombay, which has 
\ery large commercial and industiial interests Another very practical 
argument is that the tax is collected by provincial agency, and that if 
provincial Governments aie given no inducement, such as a shaie of the 
receipts or a commission on the collections which is only such a share in 
disguise, theie will be a tendency to slackness in collection and a conse- 
quent falling off 111 receipts. We admit that these arguments bate force ; 
but we are not prepared to let them stand m the tvay of a complete 
separation of resources. Equality of treatment as between one province 
and another must be reached so far as it is possible in the settlements as 
a whole, and it is not possible to extend the principle of equality to 
individual heads of revenue. If it should be found that receipts fall off it 
may be necessaiy to create an all- Indian agency for the collection of the 
tax, but tins we should clearly prefer to retaining it as a divided head. 
To sum up : we propose to retain the Indian and provincial heads as at 
present, but to add to the former income-tax and general stamps, and to 
the latter land revenue, irrigation, excise, and judicial stamps. No heads 
will then remain divided.” — M, C. R» paras, 200-203 

As regards this difficult question of allocation of revenues the Joint 
Committee m their report on the Draft Rules, adopt the fundamental 
features of the scheme formulated by Lord Meston’s Cojmnittee on 
Financial Relations. The Joint Committee are definitely opposed to 
making inqome-tax a provincial asset. They believe that the dissatisfaction 
which has been expressed particularly in three Presidencies and by the 
Bombay Government is inevitable in distributing resources between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Government and that the 
impossibility of removing by a stroke of the pen the inequalities which 
have resulted from long-standing historical causes has been overlooked 

The Joint Committee by way of alleviating disappointments ordain 
approximately a twenty-hv^e per cent, provincial share of income-tax and 
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supertax receipts. The assessment of »this is governed by the new rule 
fifteen. In no case is the initial contiibiition payable by any piovince to 
|he Cential Government to be increased, but a gradual i eduction of the 
aggregate contubution should be the sole means of attaining the theoreti- 
cal standards lecommended by the Meston Committee in paragraph 
twenty-seven 

The Joint Committee strongly urge that the Goveinment of India and 
the Secretary of State should, in regulating the financial pohc}’, make it 
their constant endeavour to render the Central Gov’einment independent 
of provincial assistance at the earliest possible date The Committee 
specially recognise the peculiar financial difficulties of Bengal which they 
specially commend to the Government of India's special consideration. 

For further details see the Government of Indians First Feforms 
Despatch^ paras, jd-d/, the Ftmctions Co?n??iitfee^s Report,^ the Meston 
Co7nmitteds Report {all pri7ifed m Part II of this book\ and the Montagu^ 
Chelmsford Report {paras. 20^-207^ Docwimits Cpp. 

§ 4. ‘‘Use of the agency of local Governments.” 

Provincial subjects represent the special sphere of activity allotted to 
the Provinces, but, apart from the administration of Provincial subjects 
the Provincial Governments have to discharge in their own Provinces 
many duties on behalf of the Central Government in relation to central 
subjects, z.i?., subjects which are to remain iindei the full control of the 
Central Government, such for instance, the admimstiation of customs and 
shipping laws. The distinction between these agency functions of the 
Provincial Governments and their functions in relation to Provincial 
subjects is thus stated in para 12 of the Functions Committee’s Report— 

‘‘We recognise the distinction drawn between the two classes of 
functions discharged by provincial Governments— (i) Agency functions 
in relation to All-India subjects and (2) Provincial functions properly so 
called. The distinguishing feature of the w-ork done in discharge of 
agency functions is that it relates to subjects in which All-India interests 
so far predominate that full ultimate control must remain with the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that, whatever the extent of the authority in such 
matters for the time being delegated by the Government of India to the 
provinces as their agents, it must always be open to the Government of 
India to vary the authority and, if need be, even to withdraw the author- 
ity altogether. Provincial functions relate to subjects in which, to use 
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the words of the Goveinment of India Memoiandum, the interests of 
the provinces essentially predominate, and in which provincial Govern- 
ments are therefore to have acknowledged authority of their own We 
recognise the difficulty of stating the matter in more pi*ecise terms. Cir- 
cumstances,^ and the experience gained in the working of the existing 
local Governments, have largely decided in practice what subjects must 
fall in the provincial class ; but the general subordination of local Gov- 
ernments to the Government of India under the terms of the Government 
of India Act, centralization in finance, have m the past tended to 
obscure the actual dividing line between All-India and provincial subjects, 
which also governs the separation in the provinces of agency from 
provincial functions.” In the case of Provincial subjects authority is, with 
certain qualifications, definitely committed to Provincial Governments ; in 
the case of Central subjects their agency is employed merely as a matter 
of convenience, and it is, therefore, always open to the Central Govern- 
ment to cease to employ such agency, and itself to undertake the entire 
work of administration through its own officials. The position with regard 
to the “agency functions” of Provincial Governments is^ to be defined by 
rules' providing for use by the Government of India of the agency of 
Local Governments m relation to central subjects, so far as it may be 
found convenient to use such agency. 

5. “Transfer of subjects to the administration of the governor 
acting with ministers appointed under this Act.” 

The Announcement of 20th August, 1917, was based on the principle 
that the goal of responsible government is to be reached by a gradual 
transfer of responsibility to representatives of the people. A new type of 
Executive Government has been established m the Provinces for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to this plan of gradual transfer of re?ponsih,ihty. The 
new Provincial Governments are of a composite character, and contain 
both an official and a non-official, or popular, element. On the official 
side the Government is carried on by a Governor assisted by an Executive 
Council ; on the popular side, the new Government consists of the Gover- 
nor and of Ministers who are elected members of the Legislative Council 
appointed by the Governor. For the purpose of allotting to each section 
of this dual Government its own sphere of duty, work of the Provincial 
Government has been divided into two paits . certain sub jectsj called 
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“transferred subjects", are administeied by the Governor acting with the 
Minister in charge of the subjects, while other subjects, called “reset ved 
subjects,” leniain in charge of the Governor m Council. Each side has 
thus its own share in the conduct of the Government of the Piovincc, and 
the respective shares have been defined m such a way as to fiv on each 
section i esponsibility for its own work, while co-ordination is achieved by 
the influence of the Governor, who is associated with both halves of the 
Government, and has power to summon meetings of his Executive Coun- 
cil and his Ministers for the purpose of* joint deliberation whenever he 
sees fit to do so. Future progress will be made by the transfer of fui- 
ther portions of the field of administration from the official to the non- 
official section of the Government after peiiodical surveys of existing 
conditions by Commissions appointed by Parliament. These are the 
essential features of the plan, described in para 218* of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report and embodied in the Reforms Act of 1919, on which 
the development of responsible Government in the Piovinces depends. 

The criticisms to which this plan of “dyarchy”, or, as Lord^Smha 
put It, “the system of specific devolution,” has been subjected are re- 
viewed in the Government of India’s First Reforms Despatch and in the 
speeches delivered in the House of Lords by Loids Smha and Selborne 
{all printed in Part II of this book). But we should notice here the alter- 


* “We propose therefore that m each province the executive Government 
should consist of two parts. One part would comprise the head of the province 
and an executive council of two members. In all provinces the head of the 
Government would be known as Governor, though this common designation 
would not imply any equality of emoluments or status, both of which would 
continue to be regulated by the existing distinctions, which seem to us generally 
suitable. Qne pf the two executive councillors would m practice be a Eumpean 
auaUfied by tong official experience, and the other would be an Indian. It has 
LeenVrged that the latter should be an elected member of the provincial legisla- 
live council. It is unreasonable that choice should be so limited. It^shquld^pe 
open to the^ (Jpyernor to jeepmutepd whom hp. . WAShfts. In making his nomina- 
tions^ tlie Governor should be free to take into consideration the "^^es or per^ns 
who had won distinction whether in the legislative couneil or any omer field. The 
Governor in Council would have charge of the reserved subjects. The other part 
of the Government would consist of one member or more than one member, 
according to the number and importance of the transferred subjects, chosen by the 
Governor from the elected members of the legislative council. They would be 
known as ministers. They would be members of the executive Government but 
not members of the executive council ; and they would be appointed tor the lire- 
time of the legislative council, and if re-elected to that body would be re-eligible for 
appointment as members of the executive. As we have said, they would not 
hold office at the will of the legislature but at that of their constituents. We make 
no recommendation in regard to pay.’’ 
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native scheme for a Unitary Government which was put iorward by the 
heads of five Provinces {Sec Majority Mhiute by Heads of Provinces 
Part Ijpp. 2y-yd), This scheme provided for an Evecutive Council 
which was to consist of an equal number of officials and non-officials, the 
latter being selected from the elected membeis of the legislative council , 
there w'as to be no division of subjects, and no distinction within the 
council between the functions of official and non-official membeis. The 
Government of India have made a careful evammation of this alternative 
scheme. They point out that it admittedly does not enable responsibility 
for any act of Government to be fixed on any member of the Executne, 
and that, while claiming to be a unitaiy form of Government, it is open to 
the objection that in fact it involves a disguised dualism, which, ownng to 
the different mandates of the official and non-official members, will, in 
the absence of any division of functions, almost inevitably involve them 
in conflict over the whole range of their duties. In H. E Lord 
Chelmsford’s Minute (Part Ijp 144.) stress is laid on the failure of this 
alternative scheme to give effect to the basic principle of the gradual 
transfer of responsibility. The Ri. Hon. Mr. Montagu thus summarises 
the position in his Memorandum on the Reforms Bill of i gig . 

‘While the scheme tor dyaichy, or a dualised form of Government in 
the Provinces has been a target for much criticism, no alternative plan 
has yet been put forward wdiich is consistent with the Announcement of 
the 20th August in providing for the gradual transfer of responsibility and 
thus enabling advance to be made step by step to the ultimate goal. The 
alternative plans suggested which attempt to eliminate dualism are subject 
to two fatal defects : — (i) at the outset they give no such responsibility to 
the non-official element in the Government as will be recognizable by the 
Councils or their electorates, and no certainty of control to the Councils 
over any functions of Government ; and (2) they piovide no means 
whereby A^ch responsibility and control could be ultimateh^ secured 
except by a^sudden change from official to populai Government, which 
would take effect simultaneously with respect to all provincial functions. 
The scheme of the Joint Report does give immediate responsibility to the 
Ministers who represent the popular element in the Legislative Councils 
in respect of some departments of the administration though as long as 
there is a division of functions betw^een an official and a non-official sec- 
tion, such lesponsibility cannot be complete ; at the same time by bung- 
ing the Ministers into touch, both at joint meetings and m the discharge 
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of their own duties, uith the work of the ieser\ed depaitments, it 
gradually familiarises them with the needs of those departments and 
consideiations affecting then administration, and thus prepaies the way for 
the assumption by Ministeisof further responsibility by degiees as addi- 
tional subjects are transfeired, until the ultimate goal of complete respon- 
sibility has been attained ’ 

This sub-section provides for the making of rules for the transfei of 
some Provincial subjects to the administration of the Gov ei nor acting 
with the Ministers in charge of the subject Provincial subjects other 
than transferred subjects, refeiied to as “reserved subjects” lemam in 
charge of the Governoi in Council It should be noted that the Go\ernor 
m Council, in addition to being responsible for reserved subjects, is also 
normally responsible for the work which falls upon a local Government 
as the Agent of the Governor-General in Council m i elation to cenlial 
subjects. 

See Notes under Sec. igA 


^ 6 “Allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
administration of Transferred 
Subjects’^ 

This sub-section also authorises the making of rules foi the allocation 
of provincial funds for the administration of tiansferred subjects. The 
proposals contained m the Montagu Chelmsford Repoit 
Documents I pp^ 535-538) are to the effect that the revenue from leseived 
and ttansferred subjects shall be thiown into a ''^common pooP^ fiom which 
the two halves of the Government will draw funds for their resjjiective 
requirements. The amount which each is to draw is to be settled annual- 
ly by the Executive Government as a whole, the Governor being the de- 
ciding authority where the Executive Council and Ministers fail to agree. 

“The first charge on Provincial revenues will be the contribution to 

•l ^ r M Mlk.ig.i’lf 4 » 

I the Government of India ; and after that the supply for the reserved 
sufejects wall have piiority. The allocation of supply for the transferred 
subjects will be decided by the Ministers. If the revenue is insufficient 
for their needs, the question of new taxation will be decided by the 
Governor and the Minister”. (M. C. R. para 256) 

These proposals have been criticised by the Government of India in 
iheii First Reforms Despatch of 5th March, 1919, m vvlnch a^^ff^e for 
what IS called the system, under which each section of 
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the Provincial Go\euiment IS to ha\e a bcparate puise, nibiead of both 
bcctioiib drawing on a joint purse, has been put forward ( Despaic/i^ pams 
6p7j, Fart 11, pp, Sj^gd). 

1 he terms in which the powei of making rules as to allocation of 
provincial funds has been conferred by this sub-section lea\ e open the 
question as to whether pro\ mcial finance is to be on the basis ot one 
joint purse or of two separate purses. 

The Joint vSelecf Committee have given much attention to the difficult 
question of the piinciple on which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides of the provincial govern- 
ments. “They are confident that the problem can readily be solved by 
the simple process of common sense and reasonable give-and-take, but 
they are aware that this question might, in certain circumstances, become 
the cause of much friction m the provincial government, and they are ot 
opinion that the rules governing the allocation of these revenues and 
balances should be framed so as to make the existence of such friction 
impossible. They advise that, if the Governoi, in the course of preparing 
either his first or any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to be a 
serious or protracted diffeience of opinion between the executive council 
and his ministers on this subject, he should be empoweied at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between the reserved and transfer- 
red subjects, which should continue for at least the whole life of the existing 
legislative council. The Committee do not endorse the suggestion that 
certain sources of revenue should be allocated to reserved, and certain 
sources to transferred subjects, but they recommend that the Gov ernor 
should allocate a definite proportion of the revenue, say, by way of illus-' 
tration, two-thuds to rescrv''ed and one- third to transferred subjects, and 
siqpj^^jrly a proportion, though not necessarily the same fraction, of the 
balances. If the Governoi desires assistance m making the allocation, he 
should be allowed at his discretion to refer the question to be decided to 
such authority as the Governor-General shall appoint. Further, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that it should be laid down from the first that, until 
an agreement which both sides of the Government will equally suppoi t 
has been reached, or until an allocation has been made by the Governor, 
the total provisions of the different expenditure heads m the budget of 
the piovmce for the preceding financial year shall hold good.’’ 

“The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter, as m all others, should be of such mutual synv 
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pathy that each will be able to assist and influence for the hommon good 
the work of the other, but not to exercise control over it. The budget 
should not be capable of being used as a means for enabling ministers oi 
a majority of the legislative council to direct the policy of reserved 
subjects ; but on the other hand the executive council should be helpful 
to ministeis in their desire to develop the departments entrusted to their 
caie. On the Governor peisonally u ill devoh e the task of holding the 
balance between the legitimate needs of both sets of his adviseis.^’ 
(J. S. C R ) 

§ 7. “ Fixing the contributions payable by Local Governments to 
the Governor-General in Council ” 

With regard to this subject the Montagu-Chelmsford Report contains 
the following suggestion— 

‘‘We agreed that in fixing contributions it was undesirable and unneces- 
sary to pay regard to the growing revenues of the provinces. We 
agreed also that tl\e contributions should be of fixed amount^s. We 
saw that equality of contribution was impracticable, because we have 
not a clean slate. In spite of the variations in income which result from 
the permanent settlement in some aieas, stereotyped scales of expenditiue 
have grown up, which make it useless to attempt any theoietic calculation 
on which a uniform contiibution fiom the piovinces could be based, such 
as an ecjual percentage of revenues or a contribution fixed on a population 
basis. This led us to look for some plan wdiich would fit most closely 
into the existing facts. 

“Starting with an estimate (based on the budget figures for 1917-18 
subject to some adjustments) of the gross revenue of all provinces w^hen all 
divided heads have been abolished, and deducting therefrom an estimate 
of the normal expenditure of all provinces, including provision for expen- 
diture on famine relief and protective irrigation, we aiiived at Rs. 1564 
lakhs as the gross provincial surplus. The deficit m the Government of 
India’s budget was Rs. 1363 lakhs. This left Rs. 201 lakhs, or about 13 
per cent, of the total gross surplus as the nett surplus available to^ the 
provinces. We would propose to assess the contribution from each 
province to the Government of India as a percentage of the difference 
between the gross provincial revenue and the gross provincial expenditure.- 
bn the basjs of the figures which we have taken this^percentage would be 
87, The contributions to the Government of India vrould "form"' the" hrst 
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charge upon *the provincial re\enues. The way in which our plan would 
work out m practice can be gathered fiom the following figures : — 


Province. 

Gross 

provincial 

revenue. 

Gross 

provincial 

expendi- 

ture. 

1 

Gioss j 
Provincial 
surplus. 

Contribu- 
tion (87 
per cent, 
of col. 4). 

Nett 

provin- 

cial 

surplus. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madias 


8,40 

4 , 9 ^ 

4,28 

63 

Bombay ... i 

10,01 

9,00 

1,01 

1 88 

13 

Bengal 

7,54 

6,75 

70 i 

1 

i 69 

10 

United Provinces 

11,22 

7,47 • 

3,75 1 

1 3,37 

48 

Punjab 

8,64 

6,14 

2,50 

j 

2,18 

32 

Burma 

7,69 

6,08 

1,61 

1,40 

1 

1 21 

Bihar and Orissa. 

4,04 

3,59 

45 

39 

: ^ 

Central Provinces. 

4,12 

3,7 r 

41 

36 

5 

Assam 

',71 

t 5 o 

21 

18 

3 

Total 

68,28 

52,64 

15,64 

'3,63 

2,01 


N, B . — The Punjab figures in column 5 should be reduced and those 
in column 6 raised by lakhs in each case to allow for the continued 
compensation which the province is entitled to receive for the cession of 
a crore of its balances to the Government of India in 1914. 

“We recognize, of course, that the objection will be taken that some 
provinces even under this plan will bear a very much heavier proportion 
of the cost of the Indian Government than others. Madras and the 
United Provinces will be paying 47.4 per cent and 41. i per cent, of their 
lemainmg revenues to the Government of India, while Bengal and Bombay 
are paying only 10*1 per cent and 9.6 percent, respectively. Our answer 
IS that the objection is one that applies to existing inequalities which we 
admit that our scheme fails for the present to remove. It merely conti- 
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nues the disparity which is at present masked by the system of divided 
heads. But the immediate settlement proposed improves the position of 
the provinces as a whole by upwards of one million sterling. It is not 
intended to be of a final nature ; and when revenues develop and a revision 
takes place under normal conditions an opportunity will arise for smooth- 
ing out inequalities. We have already mentioned at the beginning of 
this part of our report that our proposals generally do not relate to the 
minor administrations. Then financial tiansactions are classified as 
All- Indian ; and with them separate airangements must continue. (Jf. C. 
/v^ J^ara 3o6. 

For fuller details see Notes under sec. 45 A (i) and the Report of 
Lord Meston’s Committee on Financial Relations (printed in Part 11 of 
this book). 

§ 8 . ‘‘A Finance Department” 

See para 74-75 of the Govern?neitf of Indicis First Reforms Despatch, 
Fart If pp, g6-()g 

§ 9. “ The exercise of authority over members of the Public 
Services 

The Committee on Division of Functions recommended that the Public , 
Sendees employed under provincial governments be classified into tlttipe 
(^ivisions, namely, Indian, Piovincialand Subordinate. The chief ciiterion 
will be the appointing authority. The htdia7i services will be recruited 
according to methods laid down in statutory orders by the Secretary of 
State and appointments to these services will be made by the Secretary of 
State, who will also fix rates of pay, sanction all new appointments, and 
secure pensions by statutory orders under the Government of India Act. 
The Committee recommend that statutory rules should provide that 
no orders affecting adversely emoluments 01 pensions shall be passed m 
regard to officers of All- India services in transferred departments without 
the concurrence of the Governor As a special measure of protection m 
the case of the Indian Medical Service they propose that if the medical 
department is transferred, statutory order should provide that the private 
practice of officers of the Indian Medical Service will be regulated only 
by the Secretary of State. They further recommend that the Governor 
should be charged with the protection of the public services and with the 
duty of seeing that no orders affecting adversely the pension or emolu- 
ments of any officer are passed before they have been considered by both 
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parts of the government. Appeals against such oiders should lie to the 
( jovemment of India and the Secretary of State, and no officer of an all- 
India seivice should be liable to dismissal except by order of the Secretary 
of State. Questions of promotion, posting and discipline of officers with 
duties in both reserved and transferred departments should be treated in 
the manner explained above m connection with the relations of Goxernor 
in Council and ministeis. 

Provincial Division' Pending legislation wdnch will regulate leciuit- 
ment, training, discipline, and the general conditions of the provincial 
services, it is proposed that the existing rules should nmtath niiitandh be 
binding on ministers as regards transferred departments. In regard to pay, 
allowances, leave etc., the local Governments will be granted wide poweis. 
In the matter of discipline, the mam features of the procedure proposed 
for all-India services should apply to existing members of Provincial 
services. In case of future entrants all orders affecting emoluments and 
pensions, and orders of dismissal, should require the personal concurrence 
of the Governor. 

Subordinate Division . The rights and privileges of present incumbents 
should be maintained by means of dnections to the Governor in Council 
as regards reserved subjects and instructions to the Governor in respect 
of transferred subjects So far as future entrants aie concerned the Gov- 
ernor m Council and Governor and mmisteis must be left to regulate 
the entire working of the services. 

In conclusion the committee suggest that as far as possible membeis 
of all-India services should be secured in the benefits of the conditions 
under which they weie recruited. The principle that alterations shall not 
press hardly on members of the services should be formally recognised 
in the future. 

See the Government of India! s Memorandum on ''''The Public Services 
under the ReformP ( being Annexture IV to the Functions Committees 
Report^ printed post^ Part II) and paras 68 — fi of the Functions Com- 
mitteds Report^ Part Ifpp- -2*99— joj. 

§ 10. “The Settlement of Doubts.” 

I This sub-section authorises the making of rules for the settlement of 
I doubts as to whether any matter does or does not belong to a transferred 
I subject, and for the treatment of matters which affect both a transferred 
I subject and a subject which is not transferred. It empowers the Cover- 
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nor to settle any question of disputed jurisdiction as between the two sec- 
tions of the Provincial Government in accordance with the following pio- 
posal of the Montag u-Chelmsford Report — 

‘‘We realize that no demarcation of subjects can be decisive in the 
sense of leaving open no matter for contioversy. Cases may arise in 
which it IS open to doubt into which categoiy a particular admmistiative 
question falls. There will be other cases in which two or moie aspects 
of one and the same transaction belong to diiferent categories. Theie 
must, therefore, be an authority to decide m such cases which portion 
of the Government has jurisdiction. Such a matter should be considered 
by the entire Government, but its decision must m the last resort lie 
definitely and finally with the Governor. We do not intend that the 
course of administration should be held up while his decision is chal- 
lenged either in th6 law couits or by an appeal to the Government of 
India.” — xW. C. R. para 

As for the treatment of matters which affect both tiansfeired subjects 
and subjects wdiich are not transferred, reference shoifld be made to 
paragiaphs 60-63 of the Functions Committee’s Report {See pp. $82-286^ 
of Part II of this book\ in which it is proposed that the Governoi shall m 
certain cases submit questions for joint consideration by both sections of 
his Government, and shall, in case of disagreement, himself be respon- 
sible foi the decision, (cf. sec 49 as to the Governor’s lule-making power). 
I It IS important to note that, though the Act provides for a division of 
|unctions between the Cential Government and Provincial Governments 
Similar to that which is to be found in Federal Constitutions, it is not con- 
iemplated that questions as to the dividing ^Ime between the spheres of 
lithe Central and Provincial authorities shall be the subject of legal deci- 
fsion in the Courts. {M C. R, paragraph 212 and paragraph 2gg\ Provi- 
sion is made by this sub-section for the making of rules wdiich will pro- 
vide for the settlement of doubts as to whether “any matter does or does 
not belong to a Provincial subject,” and the intention is that the Rules to 
be framed shall provide for such doubts being decided by administrative 
authority, z by the Governor-General in Council subject to the control 
of the Secretary of State, whose duty it will be to check any tendency on 
the part of the Central Government to take too restrictive a view as to 
the subjects included in the Provincial sphere. Reference should also 
be made to sec.*52B which expressly excludes such questions from con- 
sideration by the Courts. 
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§ 11 . “Powers exercised by the Goveraor-Geaeral in Council over 
transferred subjects ” 

With regard to the contiol to be exeicised in future by the Go\ernoi- 
( General in Council over the administration ofPro\incial subjecth, it is 
provided by sub-sec. (3) that m relation to transferred subjects, /.r., those 
ProviiTcial subjects which aie transferred to the charge of Ministeis, the 
geneial poweis of control vested m the Governor-(}eneral in Council 
shall be exercised only for the purposes specihed in rules. (Funcfions Re- 
port^ paragraphs 16^ ly and 23 pp. 2j2j 2jj and 236 of Part f I of the 
Booh), The purposes for which it is proposed in the Functions Repoit 
that the Cxovernment of India shall retain power to exeicise control 
m relation to transferred subjects are two, namely- — (i) to safeguard 
the administration of all- India (or central) subjects ; (2) to decide 
questions arising between two or more Provinces, failing agreement 
between the Provinces concerned The Act contains no express provision 
as to the control of the Governor-General in Council over the Provincial 
Governments in relation to reserved subjects, that is, those Provincial 
subjects which remain m charge of the official part of the Government 
(the “Governor m Council”), but sec. 19A enables the Secretary of State 
in Council by rules to legulate and restrict the exercise of the existing 
wide powers of control vested in the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
State in Council or the Governor-General in Council “in such manner as 
may appear necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the purposes 
of this Act” ; this section will therefore cover the making of rules regulat- 
ing the control to be exei'cised in future by the Goveinment of India ovei 
Provincial Governments in relation to reserved subjects {Functions 
Report^ parapraphs 18-22 pp. 234-23^ Part. II). * 

% 12. **The Governor-General in Council shall he the sole judge ” 

These words are added “irt order to make it clear that we do not con- 
template such a limitation of the powers of the Governor-General m 
Council aS would render the exercise of powers open to challenge in the 
Courts. Our acceptance of the proposal with regard to the specification 
in rules of the purposes to which the exercise of the powers of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council will be restricted m relation to transferred sub- 
jects IS based on the assumption that the making of rules under this pro- 
vision will be subject to effective Parliamentary control.'’ {Ftmcfiom 
Committed s Report^ para 22.) 
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§ 13 “Central Subjects and Provincial Subjects ” 

The Government of India hold that where extia-piovincial intereslb 
piedominate the subject should be treated as ‘‘Central, while, on the other 
hand, all subjects in which the interests of the provinces essentially pi c- 
dominate should be '‘provincial,” and in respect of these the piovmcial 
Governments will have acknowledged authority of their own. {See Func- 
tions Comini ttee^s Report paras g-14, and notes under sub-sec. (1) (a) and 
(1) (c) above.) F'or lists of all- India and Provincial subjects, See Pait 
3 of the Functions Committee’s Reports pp. 252-268 of Part II. of this 
book, and Appendix F. to the Minutes of Evidence before the Joint 

Select Committee (printed m Part II of this book) 

• 

§ 14 ‘‘Reserved Subjects and Tansf erred Subjects. ’* 

Foi what are Reserved and Transferred subjects, See Notes under sa. 
7 qA ; and for list of Provincial Subjects for transfer, see Functions Com- 
mit teds Report^ pp. 28g-2gg and Notes under sec. igA 


I 


Governorships. 


J ‘•■(1) The presidencies^ of Fort William in 

Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bom- 
local government m oay, aiid the proviiices KiiowB as 


certain provinces. 
[1919, s 3 (I).] 


the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 


vinces, and Assam, shall each he governed, in relation 
to reserved subjects, by a governor® in council, and 
in relation to transferred subjects (save as otherwise 
provided by this Act) by the governor acting with 
ministers appointed under this Act. 

“The said presidencies and provinces are in this 
Act referred to as “goveriior’s provinces” and the 
two first-named presidencies are in this Act referred 
to as the presidencies of Bengal and M adras .” 
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“( 2 ) The governors of the said presidencies are 
appointed by His Majesty hy 
[1919,5.3(2).] Tivarrant under the Royal Sign 
Manual, and the governors of the said provinces 
shall he so appointed after consultation with the 
Governor-General.” 

( 3 ) The Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, 
r j c , T, Tr 1 hy order revoke or suspend, for such 

[1919, 2nd Sch. Pt. n.] ^ . 

period as he may direct, the appoint- 
ment of a council for any or all of “the governors’ 
provinces” ; and whilst any such order is in force 
the governor of the “province” to which the order 
refers shall have all the powers of the Governor 
thereof in Council. 

§ 1. “The Presidencies ” 

These eight Provinces which ai'e referred to as ‘‘Governors' Provinces'" 
are m future to be governed under the dual system of government 
Each Province will have a governor, who will be advised in relation 
to some of the functions of Government (those relating to reseiwed 
subjects) by an Executive Council, and in relation to other functions 
(those relating to transferred subjects) by Munsteis The new form of 
Provincial Government is not applied to Burma, which, for r^,aSQns 
indicated in M. C. R. paia. 198 re.quires separate tie^tpient 

See sec, See also Notes wider sec, 4§A, 

§ 2. “Governor.” 

It is to be observed that, although the heads of all the eight 
‘ |:u*ovinces are called “Goveinors,” their position and status are not identi- 
cal. As the Montag u-Chelmsford Report (para. 218) says, “this common 
designation would not imply any equality of emoluments or status, both 
of which would continue to be regulated by the existing distinctions 
which seem to us geneially suitable.” The differences arise mainly fiom 
the mode of their appointment and the amount of theit salaines, ,, The 
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Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay aie appointed by His Majesty 
by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual ; appaiently it is meant that 
such Governors are to be recruited mainly from the lanks of distinguished 
men who have made their mark in English public life and His Majesty 
IS given an unfetteied choice of selection, (though, according to 
Mr Montagu, ‘there is nothing m the law which prevents a civil seivant 
being appointed to a ihesidency Governorship” — P, 1). PL C The 
Governors of the remaining five provinces are also appointed by His 
Majesty by wan ant undei the Royal Sign Manual, but onfy after 
consultation with the Governor- General , the implication is that they 
are to be generally^ though not always^ lecruited from the ranks of 
the members of the Indian Civil Service who are distinguished for then 
administrative ability and experience. The words ''''after consultation with 
the Governor-GeneraP are expressly mseited, said the Rt. Hon. Mr Fisher 
m the course of the debate on the Government of India Bill m the House 
of Commons, ‘in order to give the Governor- General an opportunity of 
recommending for appointment to these great lesponsible posts members 
of Indian Civil Service who, m his opinion, aie found fit to discharge these 
responsibilities.” — P. D. H. C., Dec, j, igig : That this is not to be the 
invariable rule is exemplified by the appointment of H. E. Lord Sinha to 
the Governorship of Bihar and_Orissa. 

If a vacancy occurs in the office of Governor-General, when there 
is no successor in India to supply the vacancy, the senior among the 
Presidency Governors alone holds the office of Governor- General. (Sec. 90), 
The differences in the amount of the salaries of Governors also bear witness 
to the original differences among the several provinces arising out of their 
past history and their inequalities in size and development. From the 
point of view of salary the Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
(and the United Provinces which has been recognised ever since 1833 
as an equal with the three older Presidencies), retain their primacy, for th^y 
get the highest salary among the Provincial Governors 38^.000 

per annum. The Governors of the Punjab and Bihai and Oiissa get the 
same salary as Lieutenant-Governors, viz, a lakli ©f rupees per annum, 
I while the Governors of the Central Provinces and of Assam get respec- 
“^ively Rs. 72,000 and Rs. 66,000 per annum. ^ f ^ ^ • 

Further, the Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay enjoy the 
traditional privilege of corresponding direct with the Secretary of State 
on certain mqfters , the other Governors have not got this privilege. 
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Although the several Governors differ in position and status, they 
weild almost identical powers, and aie to be guided by an ‘Tnstiument 
of Instructions.'’ In Appendix 11 to their Despatch on the Functions 
Committee’s Report the Government of India give the following diaft 
Jnstrtunmf of Instructions to be issued to Go\ eniors on appointment by 
the Secretary of State in Council — 

^‘The Governor is responsible to Parliament for doing his utmost, con- 
sistently with the general purpose of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
to maintain the standards of good administration and to further all 
changes tending to make India fitted for self-government. He is required 
to encourage religious toleration, co-operation and good-wiil among all 
creeds and classes, to protect the interests of all minorities, to maintain 
the standards of conduct of the public service and the probity of public 
finance, and to promote all measures making for the moral, social and 
industrial welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of the 
population without distinction to take then* due share in the public life 
and government of the country. 

In particular and without prejudice to the geneiality of the foregoing: — 

L The Governor is responsible for maintaining the safety and 
tranquillity of his province and for using his influence to 
compose religious and racial animosities, and to prevent 
religious and racial conflicts ; 

II. The Governor has a general responsibility for seeing that the 

administration of the transferred subjects by ministers is 
properly conducted. He will assist his ministers by all the 
means m his power with information and advice. He will 
restrict the exercise of the power to act in opposition to his 
ministers’ advice, which is vested in him under section 4 (3) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919 to cases in which 
he considers that the consequences of acquiescence would be 
serious, bearing specially in mind his responsibility for the 
reserved subjects and the responsibilities laid upon him in 
clauses I, IV and VII to XII of these instructions, 

III. The Governor is required to advise his ministers in regard to 

tfleir relations with the provincial legislative council, to sup- 
port them generally in difficulties so far as possible, and in 
the event of an adverse vote in the legislative council to 
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require the resignation of a ministei only when it seems to 
him that the minister has lost the confidence of the council. 

IV. The Governor is responsible for the due compliance with any 

orders affecting the administration of transfeired subjects 
which may be issued by the Secretary of State or the 
Government of India. 

V. The Governor is responsible for bringing to the notice of the 

minister concerned any observations on the administration of 
a transferred subject which may be communicated to him by 
the Government of India. 

VI. In the case of any provincial Bill which appeals to the Gover- 

nor likely to affect any matter hereby specially committed to 
his charge, or any all- India subject, or any general principles 
laid down by the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India for the administration of a reserved subject, the 
Governor shall, before assenting to such Bill, consider 
whether he should reserve it for the consideration of the 
Governor- General. 

VII. The Goi ernor IS required to see that no monopoly or special 

piivilege which is inconsistent with the public interest is 
granted to any priv^ate undei taking and that no unfair 
disci imination in matters affecting commercial or mdustiial 
interests is permitted. 

VI II. The Governor is responsible for the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of the European and Anglo-Indian^ 
community. 

IX. The Governor is responsible for the protection of all mem- 

bers of the public services in the legitimate exeixise of 
their functions, and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges. 

X. The Governor is required to secure that in all extensions of 
educational facilities adequate provision is made fpr^the 
' special needs of the Muslim and any other minority 
community. 

XI. The Governor is required to secure that the interests of 
existing educational institutions maintained or- controlled by 
religious bodies are duly protected in the event of any 
changes of educational policy affecting them adversely. 
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XIL The Governor is lequired to secure that due pio\ibion is made 
for the ad\'ancement and social protection of depressed and 
backward classes and aboriginal tubes. 

For further details sec Functions Committee'' s Repot t para^ 6 j. 

Statutory Pouters of Governors, i The three Presidency Governois 
are appointed by His Majesty by variant under the Royal Sign Manual 
and the five other provincial Governors aie so appointed aftei consulta- 
tion with the Governor-General [Sec. 46 (2)]. 

2. If the appointment of a Council is by order of the vSecretary of 
State revoked or suspended in a Province, the Governor of that Piovince 
shall have all the powers of a Governor in Council [Sec. 46 (3).] 

3. Eveiy Governor of a Province shall appoint a member of his 
Executive Council to be Vice-president thereof. [Sec. 48]. 

4. The Go\einor may, by rule, direct the manner of authentication of 
the oiders and proceedings of his Government. [Sec. 49 (i)]. 

5. He may make rules and orders for the moie convenient transac- 
tion of business in his Executive Council and with his mlmsteis, and for 
legulating the lelation between his Executive Council and his mimsteis 
[Sec. 49 (2).] 

6. If the members of his Council aie equally divided on any question 
the Governor shall have a casting vote. [Sec. 50 (i)] 

7. He may ovenule his Council m ceitain cases. [Sec. 50 (2) ] 

8. The three Presidency Governors of Bengal Madras and Bombay 
may, with the appioval of the Secretary of State m Council, and by noti- 
fication extend the limits of the towns of Calcutta, Madras aiKi Bombay 
respectively. [Sec. 62.] 

9. The Governor shall not be a member of tlie„ Legislative Council, 
but shall have the right of addiessmg the Council, and may for that pui- 
pose, require the attendance of its members. [Sec. 72 A (i).] 

10. The Governor may dissolve the Council before the expiry of its / 
term, or may extend it for a period not exceeding one year. [Sec. 72B 
(^)(^).] 

1 1 . After the dissolution of the Legislative Council the Governor is 
to appoint a date for the next session of the Council. [Sec. 72B (c).] 

12. The Governor is to appoint times and places for holding the ses- 

sions of his Legislative Council [Sec. 72B (2)] He may also prorogue 
the Cmincil [Sec. 72B (3).] i 
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13. For the fit St tour yeais the Go\einoi is to appoint and fix the 
salaiy of the President of the Legislative CotmciL [72C (i) and (5).] 

14. His approval is necessary for the elected Deputy President of the 
« Legislative Council. [72C (2) ] 

15. The Legislative Council may be overruled if in the case of a 
demand relating to a ieser\ed subject, the Governor c ertifies that the ^ 
expenditure provided for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject [72D 2 (cz).] 

16. The Governor has power in cases of emergency to authorize such 
expenditure as may be in his opinion necessary for the safety or tranquil- 
lity of the Province or for the carrying on of any department. [72 D 2 (6).] 

17. No proposal for the appropriation of any revenues or other 
moneys for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the Governor communicated to the Council. [72D (2) (f) ] 

18. If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation of the 
money does or does not 1 elate to the heads of expenditure specified m 
[Sec. 72D (3)] the decision of the Governor shall be final. [72 D (3) ] 

19 The Governor may certify, under certain circumstances that a I ^ 
bill or any clause of it or any amendment affects the safety or tranquillity ! A"" 
of British India, or any part thereof, and may direct that no^rrlher pro- ! 
ceedmgs shall be taken by the Chamber jin relation to that Bill. [72 D (4) ] ' 

20 If a Governors’ Legislative Council fails to pass essential legis- * * 

lation the Governor may certify that the passage of the Bill is essential | !/ 
for the discharge of his responsibility for a reserved subject and thereupon | 

the bill becomes an Act on the signature of the Governor. [72E (i).] 

21. The previous sanction of the Governor is necessary if any member 
of any Local Legislative Council introduces any measure affecting the 
public revenues of a Province or imposing any charge on those revenues. 

[So (i)]. 

22 When a bill has been passed by a Local Legislative Council the 
Governor may declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the ^ 
bill, or he may return the bill to the Council for reconsideration. If he 
withholds his assent the bill shall not become an Act. In spite the Gov- 
ernors’ assent the Governor- General may invalidate the Act by withhold- 
ing his assent to it (81 and 81 A). 
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23. if the Governor, saving the cases of Iea\e on special duty, or on 
leave on medical certificate, departs from India to rctiun to Europe his 
office shall, thereupon, become vacant. [87 (i).] 

24. ) 

25. h Sai/ie as items No. 44^ 45.^ 46 on p. 166 ante. 

36 J 


47 . (1) The members of a. Governor’s executive 

couneir shall he appointed by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Iloyal 


Member'; of executive 
council';. Ci793i s. 24 ; 
1833, s«. 56, 57 ; 1869. 
c. 97 s. 8, 1909, s. 2 
(I) ; 1912, s. I (ij] 


Sign Manual, and shall be of such 


number, not exceeding four,^ as the 
Secretary of State in Council directs. 

(2) “One” at least of them must he “a” person who 
at the time of “his” appointment 
“has” been for at least twelve years 
in the service of the Crown in India. 
(3) Provision may he made by rules under this 
Act as to the qualifications^ to be 
required in respect of members of 
the executive council of the Governor of a province 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 


[t793, s. 25 ; 1909 s. 
2 (1) ; 1912, s. I (i) ; 

1919 . s 5(0.] 

iU 


[1919, s. 5 (2)] 


§ 1. ‘‘The members of a Governor s Executive Councit ’’ 

The members of a Governor’s Executive Council in all the governors’ 
provinces are all appointed by His Majesty by warrant under the Royal 
Sign Manual : His Majesty may Or may not consult the authorities in 
I India m exercising this power. It is thus a curious anomaly that m the 
I five provinces of the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
I the Central Provinces and Assam, the status of the members of the Execu- 
I tive Council should appear to be higher than that of the Governors who 
« are appointed by His Majesty after consulting the Governor-GejteraL The 
maximum number of membep of Council i^four, of which one at least 
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must be a person who, at the time of his appointment^ has been for at least 
twelve years in the service ot the Crown in India. The italicised im- 
ply that he must have put in at least twelve years’ continuous service under 
the Crown in India and that, at the time of his appointment kA 

the Governor’s Executive Council, he must still be in service. It should be 
noted m this connection, that (i) the words the time of Ins appointmenf 
do not occur in the section dealing with the appointment of the members of 
the Governor- General’s Executive Council {Sec Sec, 36 and the notes there- 
under) ; (2) the wording of this section does not seem to imply that this 
one member must belong to the Indian Civil Service . he may be recruited 
from any of the Civil Sei vices of the Crown m India (refen ed to in 
sec. 96 B) ; and (3) the person is to have been for at least twelve yeais 
(not ten years, as in case of the members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council) in the service of the Crown, not m British India, 
but 111 India. 


§ 2 “Of such number, not exceeding four ” 

The Executive Councils will be constituted similarly to the existing 
Executive Councils m the Presidencies, and the provisions of the Act 
(sections 46 to 51) relating to Governois m Council will apply. Section 47 
of the Government of India Act, 1915, provided that members of a Gov- 
ernor’s Executive Council should be appointed by His Majesty by 
Warrant, and should be of such number, not exceeding four, as the Secre- 
tary of State in Council directed, and that two at least of such members , 
^must be “persons who at the time of their appointment have been for at 
aleast 12 years m the seivice of the Crown in tadi^-” Under the existing ! 
Isystem the Executive Councils in the three Presidencies consist noimally | 
Y |of thiee members, of whom two are members of the Indian Civil Service I 
land the third is an Indian This sub-section provides that the require- ? 
|ment as to previous service under the Crown m India is m future to apply 
only to one of the members of a Governor’s Executive Council, and also 
repeals a provision, which has become obsolete, that the Commander-in- 
Chief, while resident in the capital of a Presidency, is temporarily added 
to the Executive Council of that Presidency. The maximum’number of 
members of an Executive Council is to remain at the existing figure, four. 
The Monta^jChelmsford Rep^^ propqs^^,,jtb^..W|id.e^ 
the Governor’s Executive £ouncii should consjst^ of 
onty ‘(paragraph 218)' of yThotw oil^wagjfl practice to be a Europeaff^^^ 
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lied by long official e\penence and the othei an Indian. It was also pro- 
posed (paiagiaph 220) that theGoxeinoi should be entitled to appoint one 
or two additional membeis to the Council as Members without Portfolio 
for the purpose of consuIlation'*tind adMce. This proposal met with much 
criticism, and, m \iew oi the difficulties which its adoption in\ol\ed (Des- 
patch of 5th March, para 37), was abandoned But, as the mavimum 
number of four remains, it will be open to the Secretaiy of State to sanc- 
tion larger Councils than those proposed m the M. C. Report, and there 
wall be nothing to debar him from ad\isiiig the appointment of more than 
one official membei if he sees fit to do so. It has been considered unde- 
sirable to include in the Act any provision for racial qualification, and the 
suggestion made by the Government of India, that one seat should be 
leserved by statute for an Indian (Despatch of 5th March, para. 39), has, 
therefore, not been adopted ; but it is contemplated that m any event 
Executive Councils will continue to include at least one Indian member, 

I and that, if a second European member is added, there will also be a 
' second Indian member. 

The statute puts a definite limit to the number of membei s of the 
Executive Council of Governors or, shortly speaking, “Councillors,” but, 
from the wording of sec. 52 it appears that there is to be no statutoiy 
limit to the number of ministeis who can be appointed by the Governor , 
“m no province will there be need for less than tw^o ministers while in 
some provinces more will be required” {/ 5 . C. i?.) 

The Joint Select Committee are of opinion that the normal strength 
of an executive council, specially ir the smaller pro\ mces, need not 
exceed two members. They have not, how'ever, reduced the statutory 
maximum of four , but, if in any case the council includes two members 
with service qualifications, neither of whom is by birth an Indian, they 
think that it should also include two non-official Indian members. The 
Executive Councils of Governors wdll thus generally contain either 
(i) one European official member and another iion-official Indian, or 
* (2) two official European members and two non-official Indians. 

§ 3 Qualifications of members of Executive Councils ” 

The Rules under this sub-section are apparently meant to lay down the 
qualifications for those members who have not the qualifications mention- 
ed in sub-section (2) above ; they are apparently meant to lay down qnalifi^^ 
cations fot the non-official Indian Councillors. 
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Vice-President of conn- 48. Ev6iy gOVSl’UOP ot a '^pi'OV- 

f i (nf° 9 i 9 , Sch “1C®” appoint a member of his 
^ executive council to be vice-president 

thereof. 

According to Sec* 51 the vice-president is to pieside at a meeting of 
the executive council with the full powers of a Governor, should the lattei 
be obliged to absent himself from the meeting owing to indisposition or 
any other cause 

49.-{l) •“All orders and other proceedings of 
Bnsiness of governor ^^6 Government of a Governor’s 
w.thministeri®°Ci 9 " 9 ! proviuce shall be expressed to be ** 
made by the Government of the 
province, and shall be authenticated as the Governor 
may by rule direct, so, however, that provision shall 
be made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
proceedings^ relating to transferred subjects from 
other orders and proceedings. 

“Orders and proceedings authenticated as afore- 
said shall not be called into question in any legal 
proceeding on the ground that they wefe not duly 
made by the Government of the province. 

(2) “The Governor may make rules and- orders 
for the more convenient transaction of business in his 
executive council and with his ministers, and every 
order made or act done in accordance with those rules 
and orders shall be treated as being the order or the 
act of the Government of the province. 

“_The Governor may also make rules and orders 
for regulating the relations between his executive 
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council and his ministers'^ for the purpose of the 
transaction of the business of the local Government : 

“Provided that any rules or orders made for the 
purposes specified in this section which are repugnant 
to the provisions o£ any “other” rules made under this 
Act shall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but not 
otherwise, be void.” 

§ 1. “Distinguishing orders and other proceedings ” 

One fundaaiental principle of the Reforms is that the responsibility of 
both halves of the Provincial Executive Governments must be clear and 
distinct. This principle requires that it should be perfectly clear to all 
concerned by which of the two authoiities — Councillors or Ministers 
— a particular order is issued. Both will have equal authority as orders 
of Government ; but the electorate will be able, if they wish to know 
whence any given order originates. In their First Reforms Des- 
patch (para, 106) the Government of India express a strong desire “to 
see the two cases distinguished in some way (whether by a change of 
. style, or by some marginal indication of the authority in possession of 
the case) that will enable the recipients to recognise which of the two 
halves of the Government is accountable for the decision.'’ 

S 2. ‘^Relatioil betweea Governor s Executive 
Council and his ministers. ’ 

See paragraphs ^2-6 s of the Functions Committees Report^ pp, 280- 
286 in Part II of this book. See also paragraphs 3ig-22i of the M. C. R. 
- and paragraphs 101-103 of the Government of Indids Fitst Reforms 
Despatch^ pp. 118-122 of Pa7d II. of this book. 

The Joint Select Committee desire at this point to give a picture of 
the manner in which they think that, under this Bill, the Government of 
a province should be worked. There will be many matters of administra- 
tive business, as in all countries, which can be disposed of departmentaliy. 
But there will remain a large category of business, of the character whicb 
would naturally be the subject of Cabinet consultation. In regard to 
this category the Committee conceive that the habit should be carefully 
fostered of joint deliberation between the members of the executive 
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council and the ministers, sitting under the chairmanship of the Gover- 
nor. There cannot be too much mutual advice and consultation on such 
subjects ; but the Committee attach the highest importance to the 
principle that, when once opinions have been freely exchanged and 
the last word has been said, there ought then to be no doubt what- 
ever as to where the responsibility for the decision lies Therefore, in 
the opinion of the Committee, after such consultation, and when it is 
clear that the decision lies within the juusdiction of one or other half of 
the Government, that decision m respect of a reset ved subject should be 
recorded separately by the executive council, and m respect of a trans- 
ferred subject by the ministers, and all acts and proceedings of the 
government should state in definite terms on whom the lesponsibility for 
the decision rests. It will not always, however, be clear, otherwise than 
in a purely departmental and technical fashion, with whom the juiisdic- 
tion lies in the case of questions of common interest. In such cases it 
will be inevitable for the Governor to occupy the position of informal 
arbitrator between the two parts of his administration ; and it will equally 
be his duty to see that a decision arrived at one side of his government is 
followed by such consequential action on the other side as may be 
necessary to make the policy effective and homogeneous. 

“The position of the Governor will thus be one of great responsibility 
and difficulty, and also of great opportunity and honour. He may have 
to hold the balance between divergent policies and different ideals, and 
to prevent discord and friction. It will also be for him to help with 
sympathy and courage the popular side of his government in their new 
responsibilities. He should nevei hesitate to point out to ministers what 
he thinks is the right course or to warn them if he thinks they are taking 
the wrong course. But if, after hearing all the arguments, ministers 
should decide not to adopt his advice, then, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the Governor should oidmarily allow ministeis to have their way, 
fixing the responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequently be 
necessary for him to veto any particular piece of legislation. It is not’ 
possible but that in India, as in all other countries, mistakes will be made 
by ministers, acting with the approval of a majority of the legislative 
council, but there is no way of learning except through experience and 
by the realisation of responsibility. 

“In the debates of the legislative council members of the executive 
council should agt together and ministers should act together, but mem- 
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beib of the executive council and ministeis should not oppose each other 
by speech or vote ; members of the executive council should not be le- 
quked to support either by speech or vote pioposals of ministers of 
which they do not approve, nor should ministers be required to support 
by speech or vote proposals of the executire council of which they do not 
approve ; they should be free to speak and \ote for each othei s proposals 
when they arc in agreement with them. All other official members of 
the legislative council should be free to speak arid tote as they choose.’* 
/. A. a A\ 


50 . ( 1 ) If any difference of opinion arises on 

Procedure .n case of ^iiy quostion brought boforo a meet- 

dififetence of opinion, gOVOmor’s eXOCUtive COUll- 

s - 1 oil, the Governor in Council shall 

be bound by the opinion and decision of the majority 
of those present, and if they are equally divided the 
governor or other person presiding shall have a second 
or casting vote. 


( 2 ) Provided that, whenever any measure is 
^ proposed before a Governor in 

[1793, ss. 47, 48 ; 1912, 

s. I (I) ; 1919, 2nd Council wherobv the safety, trail- 

Sch., pt. n.] 

quillity or interests of his “province,” 
or of any part thereof, are or may he, in the judg- 
ment of the governor, essentially affected, and he is 
of opinion either that the measure proposed ought to 
be adopted and carried into execution, or that it 
ought to he suspended or rejected, and the majority 
present at a meeting of the council dissent from that 
opinion, the governor may, on his own authority and 
responsibility, by order in writing, adopt, suspend or 
reject the measure, in whole or in part, 
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(3) In every such case the governor and the 
members of the council present at the meeting shall 
mutually exchange written communications (to he 
recorded at large in their secret proceedings) stating 
the grounds of their respective opinions, and the 
order of the governor shall be signed by the gover- 
nor and by those members. 

(I) Nothing in this section shall empower a 
[1793, s. 49; 19.2, s. do anything which he 

' could not lawfully have done with 

the concurrence of his council. 


Provision for absence 
of governor from meet- 
ings of council. [1800, 
s. 12, i86i,c.67,s. 34 ; 
1909, s. 4 ; 1912, s. I 

(1)3 


51 . If a governor is obliged to absent himself 
from any meeting of his executive 
council, by indisposition or any 
other cause, the vice-president, or, 
if he is absent, the senior member 
present at the meeting, shall preside thereat, with the 
like powers as the governor would have had if 
present : 

Provided that if the governor is at the time resi- 
dent at the place where the meet- 

[iSoo, s 12 ; 1912, s. . . ... , 

I (I); 1919, 2nd. sch., mg IS assembled, and is not pre- 
Pt III 1 ' . 

vented by indisposition from sign- 
ing any act of Council made at the meeting, the act 
shall require his signature ; but, if he declines or re- 
fuses to sign it, the like provisions shall have effect 
as in cases where the gbveriior, when present, dissents 
from the majority at a meeting of the Council. 
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52 . “(1) The Govemor of a GoveTiioTs Province 
may, by notification, appoint minis- 

Appointment of min- , 1 • 

isters and council secre- tei'S/ liot being members 01 his exe*- 

uries. [1919, s. 4 -] cutive couiicil Of othei* officials, to 
administer transferred subjects^, and any ministers 
so appointed shall hold office during his pleasured 

“There may be paid to any minister so appointed 
in any Province the same salary^ as is payable to a 
member of the executive council in that province, 
unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the province. 


“(2) No minister shall hold office for a longer 
period than six months, unless he is or becomes an 
elected member of the local legislature. 

“(3) In relation to transferred subjects, the gover- 
nor shall be guided by the advice of his ministers®, 
unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion, in which case he may require action to be 
taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice : 
Provided that rules may be made under this Act for 
the temporary administration of a transferred subject 
where, in cases of emergency, owing to a vacancy, 
there is no minister in charge of the subject, by 
such authority and in such manner as may be pres- 
cribed by the rules. 

“(4) The Governor of a Governor’s province may at 
his discretion appoint from *among the non-official 
members of the local legislature council secretaries,® 
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who shall hold office during .his pleasure, and dis- 
cdiarge such duties in assisting members of the exe- 
cutive coiuicil and ministers, as he may assign to 
them. 

There shall be paid to council secretaries so ap- 
pointed such salary as may be provided by vote of 
the legislative council. 

A council secretary shall cease to hold office if 
he ceases for more than six months to be a member 
of the legislative council.” 

i? 1. “Appoint ministers”. 

While the members of the Executive Councils would be appointed by 
His Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, ministers, being 
advisers of the Governor, would necessarily be appointed by the Governor. 
The Ministers are to administer the transferred subjects * they must not 
be officials, and hold office during the Goveinoi’s pleasure, and not foi the 
life-time of the Legislative Council as proposed in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report. (Af. C. li. para 218 Gov2rnnmit of India) s First Reforms 
Despatch^ para 4.0 ,* Functions Committees Report^ para 6f). This altera- 
tion, coupled with the powei of the Councils to vote the supply for trans- 
teired subjects, involves making the Ministers directly lesponsible to the 
legislative councils. A Minister must be at the time of appointment, 01 
become, within six months aftei his appointment as such, an elected 
member of the local legislature. This sub-section is modelled on 
corresponding provisions contained in the Dominion Constitutions 
(Australian Commonwealth Act, 1915, sec. 64 ; South Africa Act, 1909, 
sec. 14.) See Notes under sec. 80 B 

§ 2 “Transferred subjects*’. 

See Notes under Sec. 

§ 3. “During his pleasure ’’ 

A person holding office during pleasure can be removed without any 
reason for his removal being assigned [ 5 ^?^ Notes under sec. 102 (/)]. 
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The Minibters hold office during the Goxeinoi'h pleasure, and not lor the 
life-time of the Legislative Council as original!}^ proposed in the Montagu- 
Chelmsfoid Report. 

§ 4 “The same salary etc’^ 

The Joint Select Committee recommend that the ministers salaries 
should be fixed by the legislative council that is the only nay ot 
making them really responsible to it This section gives the legislative 
council hbeity to pay the Ministers the same salaries as are paid to the 
members of the executive council — i e the maximum salary that may be 
paid to ministers cannot exceed the different maxima fixed b> the second 
schedule to this Act for the executive councillors of the different 
provinces , the maximum salary of ministers will thus vary according to 
provinces. The Joint Select Committee suggest to the legislative 
councils that the Indian ministers of governors should be paid on a 
lower scale of remuneration than the European executive councillors on 
the same principle by which the Indian members of the council ot India 
m London are pud ahighei scale of lemuneration than those membeis ot 
the council domiciled in the United Kingdom. We think that, according 
to the same principle, the non-official Indian members of the governois’ 
executive councils should receive a lower scale of remuneration than 
their European colleagues. If the principle is to be rigidly applied, the 
Indian ministers and the non-official Indian executive councillors should 
leceive the same scale of lemuneration. ^ 

§ 5, “Guided by the advice of ministers” 

The Committee are of opinion that the ministers selected by the Gov- 
ernor to advise him on the transfeired subjects should be elected mem- 
beis of the legislative council, enjoying its confidence and capable of lead- 
ing it. Administer will have the option of resigning if his advice is not 
accepted by the Governor ; and the Governor will have the ordinary 
constitutional right of dismissing a mmistei whose policy he believes to 
be either seriously at fault or out of accord with the views of the legisla- 
j tive council. In the last resort the Governor can always dissolve his 
legislative council and choose new mmisteis after a fresh election ; but 
if tins course is adopted the Committee hope that the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may press upon 
him regarding the issue which forced the dissolution. The Committee 
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are of opinion that in no pio\ince will there be need toi less than two 
ministers, while in some provinces moie will be reqiuied. In these 
circumstances they think that it should be recognised from the commence- 
ment that ministers may be expected to act m concert together. They 
probably would do so ; and in the opinion of the Committee it is better 
that they should, and theicfore that the fact should be recognised on the 
face of the Bill. They advise that the status of ministers should be similai 
to that of the members of the executive council, but that then salaries 
should be fixed by the legislative 00111101!.’’—/* 6 ’. C /?. 

§ 6. “ Council Secretaries 

This sub-section makes provision for the appointment, at the gov- 
ernor’s disci etion, of non-official— elected or nominated — members of the 
legislative council to fill a role somewhat similar to that of the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary in England. In the course of the debate on 
the Bill in the House of Commons Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
moved an amendment suggesting that these council secretaries should 
be chosen onl}' from among the elected non-official members of the 
legislative council. In opposing this amendment Mr. Montagu said : — 
“It is intended to give an oppoitumty of familiarising young membeis 
of the legislative council with the difficulty of the work, but I do not 
think it would be wise to lestrict the appointments to elected members. 
It cannot apply to officials, but m these early days there will be a 
certain numbei of members, non-official, who have been nominated, 
and they are equally entitled to a share of these posts. I think 
the preference will probably be given to elected members, but I do 
not want to shut out a nominated Indian prince, for example”. 
{P, D, II. C. Dec. j, igig.) It IS to be noticed that these council 
secietaries aie to be appointed to assist both councillors and 
ministers * there is no statutoiy limit to the number of such council secre- 
taries ; apparently, however, one council secietary will be attached to 
e^cli councillor and minister. Their salaries are to be voted by the 
legislature and they will, therefore be, like the ministers, responsible,, to 
the legislature . An important question arises in this connection— what 
will Se the position of a member of the Executive Council if his Council 
Secretary who is his responsible proxy is cen*sured by the Legislature or 
if a vote of want of confidence is passed against him t The council 
secretaries will, of course, form part of the Ministry and will resign with 
the ministers* 
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Non-official members who will be appointed council secretaries \\ ill 
cease to be members of the legislative council (sec. 80B) : They must have 
to be re-elected or re-nominated within six-months of their appointment, 
if they are to continue to hold office as council secretaries. (See m/es 
under sec, SoB.) 


52A. “(1) The Oovernor-General in Council may, 
^ . after obtaining an expression of 

provinces, etc., and opinion fi’om the local government 

provision as to back- ^ 

ward tracts. and the local legislature affected, by 

[1919,5.15.] ® 

notification, with the sanction of 
His Majesty previously signified by the Secretary of 

State in Council, constitute a new governor's province 
or place part of a governor’s province under the 
administration of a deputy-governor to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, and may in any such case 
apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or 
desirable, all or any of the provisions of this Act 
relating to governors’ provinces, or provinces under 
a lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner, to any 
such new province or part of a province. 


“(2) The Governor-General in Council may de- 
clare any territory in British India to he a " back- 
ward tract,” and may, by notification, with such 
sanction as aforesaid, direct that this Act shall apply 
to that territory subject to such exceptions and modi- 
fications as may he prescribed in the notification. 
Where the Governor- General in Council has, by noti- 
fication, directed as aforesaid, he may, by the same 
or subsequent notification, direct that any Act of the 
Indian legislature shall not apply to the territory in 
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question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the 
territory or any part thereof subject to such excep- 
tions or modifications as the Governor-General thinks 
fit, or may authorise the governor in council to give 
similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature.” 

In all the eight piovinces aie included certain backward areas wheie 
the people are primitive and there is as yet no material on which to 
found political institutions. We do not think there will be any difficulty 
in demarcating them. They are generally the tracts mentioned in the 
schedules and appendices to the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, with 
certain exceptions and possibly certain additions, which the ^Govern- 
ment of India must be invited to specify The typically backward tracts 
should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the reformed provincial Gov- 
ernments and administered by the head of the province ” {M, C. R, 
para xgg). 

“The (Joint Select) Committee have two observations to make on the 
working of this section. On the one hand, they do not think that any 
change in the boundaries of a province should be made without due 
considciation of the views of the legislative council of the province. On 
the other hand, they are of opinion that any clear lequest made by a 
majority of the members of a legislative council lepresenting a distinc- 
tive racial or linguistic territorial unit for its constitution under this Clause 
as a sub-province or a separate province should be taken as ^prhna fade 
case on the strength of which a commission of inquiiy might be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, and that it should not be a bar to the appoint- 
ment of such a commission of inquiry that the majoiity of the legislative 
council of the province in question is opposed to the request of the 
minority representing such a distinctive territorial unit.”—/. S. C R. 

52B. “The validity of any order made or action 
savmu rioiQ s i6fo taken after the commencement of 
* ®-3 the Government of India Act, 1919 

by the Governor- General in Council or by a local 
government which would have been within the 
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powers of the Governor-General in Council or of 
such local government if that Act had not been 
passed, shall not he open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any 
provision of that Act or this Act or of any rule made 
by virtue of any such provision such order or action 
has ceased to be within the powders of the Governor- 
General in Council or of the government concerned. 

“The validity of any order made or action taken by 
a governor in council, or by a governor acting with 
his ministers, shall not be open to question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that such order or 
action relates or does not relate to a transferred sub- 
ject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the 
minister is not in charge.” 

Sec Note^ wider sec. <5 A {3) { 7 >), 


Lieutenant “Governorships and other Provinces. 


Lieutenant-Governor- 

ships. 

[19192nd Scb iPt. IL] 

governor.^ 


53. (1) The province of ]^r- 
ma, is, subject to the provisi^s of 
this Act, governed by a lieutenant 


[1861, c» 6, ss, 46, 49.] 


(2) The Governor-General in Council may, by 
notification, with the sanction of 
His Majesty previously signified by 
the Secretary of State in Council, constitute a new 
province under a lieutenant-governor. 
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S 1. “Lieutenant-Governor.” 


Sec. 46 of the Act lays down that the Presidencies ot Foit 
Wiiham in Bengal, Fort Si. (koige and Bombay and the fii^c Piovmces 
known as the United Pro\nices, the Punjab, Bihar and Oiissa, the Cential 
Ihovinces, and Assam shall each bel goyerned, in lelalion to reserved 
subjects, by a Govcrnorin Council and in 1 elation to transterred subjects 
(sa\eas otherwibc piovided by this Act) by the goveinoi acting with 
ministcis appointed under this Act Burma is the only province which is 
left to be governed by a lieutenant-go\ernoi 

The Goveinoi -General in Council may, by notification, with the sanction 
of His Majesty previously obtained and signified by the Secietaiy ot State 
constitute a new province undei a lieutenant-goveriioi ; and the lieute- 
nant-governor IS appointed by the Governor- Geneial with the approval 
of His Majesty See secs. 53 (2) and 54 (ij. 

(Qualifications of Lieutenant-Governors — A Jieutenant-governor must 
have been, at the time ot his appointment, at least ten years in the service 
of the Crown m India [sec 54 (2\] 

An executuc ^council may be cieated in any province under a lieute- 
nant-go\einor l;>y the Governor-General in Council with the appioval of 
the Secretary of State m Council. (Sec. 55.) 


The points in which a lieutenant-governor differs from a governor 
may be summarised as follow'~(i) he is styled only “His Honour” wdnle 
a go\ernor is addressed as “His Excellency”, (2) he is appoint^^liy; 
the Viceroy from among the members of the Indian Civil Service, while 
a governoi is appointed by the Crown not only from among distinguished 
members of the Indian Civil Service but also from members' of the ansto* 
cracy in Great Britain ; (3} he may 01 may not have an executive council 
to assist him , (4) his powers are more narrowly circumscribed and h^is 
subject to moie detailed *"’mterference by [the Central 'Government; 
(5) he has no right to communicate tlirectly with the Secretary of State. 

See notes uiuicr set. 73. 


54. (1) A lieutenant-gover- 
noh'tisTsTiV/iSss; nor is appointed by the goveruor- 
^290 general with the approval of His 

Majesty. • ■ 
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(2) A lieutenant-governor mu.st have been, at the 
time of his appointment, at least ten years in the 
service of the Crown in India. 

[3] Repealed hy the Govermaeni of India Ad 

19 19 2nd Sch., PL III 

55. (1) The Governor-General in Council, with 

the approval of the Secretary of 
cutwT®' ^for State in Council, may, hy notifica- 

” fe) : create a council in any pro- 

Sch^’p^ iii]^'^ vince under a lieutenant-governor, 
for the purpose of assisting the 
Meutenant-governor in the executive government of 
the province, and hy such notification — 

{a) make provision for determining what shall 
he the number (not exceeding four) and 
qualifications of the members of the 
Council ; and 

{b) make provision for the appointment of tem- 
porary or acting members of the council 
during the absence of any member from 
illness or otherwise “and for supplying a 
vacancy until it is permanently filled” 
and for the procedure to be adopted in 
case of a difference of opinion between a 
lieutenant-governor and his council, and 
in the ease of equality of votes, and in 
the case of a lieutenant-governor being 
obliged to absent himself from his coun- 
cil by indisposition or any other cause ; 
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Provided that, 1 )et'ore any Mieh iiotiheatioii is piili- 
lished, a drai't thereof shall be laid before each Hoase 
of Parliament for not le^s than sixty clays daring the 
session of Parliament, and if, before the expiration of 
that time, an addr(‘ss is presented to llis il'ajesty by 
either llcnise of Parliament against the draft or any 
part thereof, no farther proceedings shall be taken 
thereon without prejudice to the making of auj'' new 
draft. 

( 2 ) Every notification under this section shall be 

r,™ ,, ,1 laid before both Houses of Par- 

liament as soon as may be after it 

is made. 

( 3 ) Every member’- of a lieutenant-governor’s 

executive council shall be appointed 
[1909. ' 0 4)0 Governor-General, Avith the 

approval of His Majesty. 


S I . “Every member ” 

Diffcreiice bclweeji a meifibcr' of a governor^ e.\cmfive counuil and 
that of a licutcnant-goi^ernof s con?itiL Sec 47 down that the 
men>bers of a govenior’s executive council bhall be apfointcd by His 
Majesty by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual and the Secretary of 
State foi India determines the number of members which ib not to exceed 
four ; whereas this section lays down that members of a lieutenant-gover- 
nor’s council shall be apfoiuted by the Governor-General with the approval 
of His Majesty. This section fuither piovides that the maximum numbei 
ot members shall be four ; but the number of members is to be determined 
by the G over nor- General luifh the approval of the tuecretaiy of State 
in Council 
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56. xV lieutenant-govenioi* who has an exeeu- 

v.ce Dresden! of eoun- ^ve couiicil shall appoint a nieinher 
cii. [1909, s. 4-] of the council to be vice-president 
thereof, and that vice-pre.sident .shall preside at meet- 
ings of the council in the absence of the lieutenant- 
governor. 

57. 


Business of Lieute- 
nant Governor in Coun- 
cil. [1909. 3 (3l_, 1919 

2nd Sch. Part II.] 


\ lieutenant-governor who has an execu- 
tive council may, with the consent 
of the Governor-General in Council, 
make rules and orders for more 
convenient transaction of business in the Council, 
and every order made, or act done, in accordance 
with such rules and orders, shall be treated as being 
the order or the act of the lieutenant-governor in 
Council. 

“An order made as aforesaid shall not be called 
into ([uestion in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that it was not duly made by the lieutenant-gover- 
nor in Council.” 

58. Each of the following provinces, namely, 
Chief Commissioners, those Iciiown as the Noi’th-AVest 
[1919, 2nd Sch, Pt. II]. Province, British Balu- 

cliistaii, Ajmer-Menvara, Goorg, and the 

Andaman and Nicohar Islands^ is, subject to the pro- 
visions of this .Vet, administered by a chief commis- 


sioner 


1 


^ I. 


‘A chief commissioiierJ 


The chief commissioneib ha\e a lower status than the lieutenanl 
^o\einoib. Then ap]}ointinent is not specificalh provided for by the Act 



1 nc \l i.O\ I R\MI NTS. 


The ten nones uiulei then chaiye aie in thcoiy ‘hindei the immediate 
aiithont} and manai.;enient ot the < io\cnioi-(.cneial/ who appoints chief 
commissionei s at his dnnetion and delegates to them such poweis as 
are neressai) for the pin poses of administiation 

vSo fai, howexen as the application of Indian enactments is conceinedj 
chief commissionei s aie, by \iitiie of the definition contained in the 
General Clauses Act, 1S97, and in sec 134(01.4; of this Act placed on 
the footing of local goxeinmcnts. The Noith-West Fiontiei Pionnce 
and Bntish ihiluchistan aie chaigcs of less magnitude, and the chief 
conimissioneis aic at the same time the Go\ einor-Generahs agents for 
dealing with tubes and teintories outside British India. The f 0111 le- 
maming piOMiices aie small charges, not comparable in aiea xvith the rest, 
thougdi the new pio\ince of Delhi has a special impoitance of its owm 
The Agent to the Go\ ernoi-Geneial in Rajputana and the Resident in 
Mysore are ex-officio Chief Commissionei s of Ajmeie-Merwara and 
Coorg respectively, while the Superintendent of the Penal Settlement of 
Port Blair, from wdiich the islands deine then aclmimstiative nnpoitanre, 
is Chief Commissionei of the Andaman and Nicobar islands 

59. The Governor-General in Council may, with 
Power to place terr.- the approval of the Secretary of 
GoL”nor-GTneraf^ m State, and by notification, take any 
Council. [1854, s. 3.] British India under the 

immediate authority and management of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, and thereupon give all neces- 
sary orders and directions respecting the administra- 
tion of that part, hy placing it under a chief commis- 
sioner or hy otherwise providing for its administra- 
tion. 

This section is to be used w^hen it is desired to transfer the adminis- 
tration of a territoiy from a Governor in Council or a heiitenaiit- 
goveinor to a chief commissionei ; The section need not be used, and 
IS not ordinarily used, wdien the administration of a territory already midei 
the administration of the Governor-Geneial in Council is iransfeired 
from one local agency to anothei. 
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The transfer of tenitoiy under this section docs not chan<4C the law 
in force in the lenitory (see below, sec. 6i). 


Boundaries. 


Power to declare and 
alter boundaries of pro- 
vinces. fiSoOjS. I ; 1833, 

s. 3S ; iSss.s- 17 ; 1S61, 
c. 67, ss. 47, 49 ; 1865, 
c. 17, s. 4. 1912, s. 
4 (2).] 


60. The Governor-General in Council may, hj 
notiflc?j,tion, declare, appoint or alter 
the l)oundaries of any of the pro- 
vinces into which British India is 
for the time heing divided, and dis- 
tribute the territories of British India 
among the several provinces thereof in such manner 
as may seem expedient, subject to these qualifications, 
namely : — 

(1) an entire district may not he transferred from 
one province to another without the 
previous sanction of the Crown, 

signified by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(2) any notification under this section may l)e 
disallowed by the Secretary of State in Council. 


[186s, c. 17, s. $.] 


61. An alteration in pursuance of the foregoing 
Saving a, to laws. provLsions of the mode of adminis- 
’’4^' ptov.'; ^ration of any part of British India, 
^9*2 , 3-3 or of the boundaries of any part of 

British India, shall not affect the law for the time 
being in force in that part. 

The power to take territoiy under the immediate authoiityof the 
Governor-General m Council (lepioduced by sec. 59 above) is qualified 
by the pto\iso that no law or regulation in foice at any such time as Re- 
gards any such poitions ot tenitoiy shall be alteied or repealed except 
by law or regulation made by the Goveinor-General of India in Council 
(17 & 18 Yict c. 77, s. 3.)— ///wV. 
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62 . The Goyeriior of Bengal in Council, the 
Power to extend boun- Govemor of Madras in Council, and 
townl Govenior of Bombay in Council 

1912, s. 1 (2).] j^ay, with the approval of the Secre- 

tary of State in Council, and by notification, extend 
the limits of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bom- 
bay, respectively ; and any Act of Parliament, letters 
patent, charter, law or usage conferring jurisdiction, 
power or authority within the limits of those towns 
respectively shall have effect within the limits as so 
extended. 


PART VI. 

THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

63 . “Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 

Indian legislature legislature^ shall consist of 

[1919, s. 17.] Governor-General and two cham- 

bers, namely, the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly. 

“Except as otherwise provided^ by or under this 
Act, a Bill shall not be deemed to have been passed 
by the Indian legislature unless it has been agreed 
to by both chambers, either without amendment or 
with such amendments only as may be agreed to by 
both chambers.” 


§ 1. ‘The Indian legislature ” 

Landmarks in ths evolution of the Indian and local legislatures, (i) 
In British India it was originally the Executive Government itself that was 
empowered “to make regulations and ordinances,” for the good govern- 
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ment of the factories 01 territories at first acquired in India, “so as they 
be not repugnant* to the laws and customs of the United Kingdom ” The 
laws (known as “Regulations” up to 1833) could be passed by the (lo\ei- 
nor-General in Council or by the Governors of Madias and Bombay in 
Council . Such regulations, however, were not to be valid 01 of any force 
until they were duly legistered in the Supreme Couit, with the consent 4 
and appi'obation of the Couit of Directors (The eaihest legulation beais 
dale 17th April, 1780). An appeal fiom a legulation so registered and 
approved lay to the King in Council, but the pendency of such appeal 
was not allow^ed to hinder the immediate execution of the law The 
Goveuiments were bound to foiwaid all such uiles and regulations to 
England, power being leseu^ed to the King to disappiove ot them at any 
time within two years. 

(2) By the Charter Act of 1833 the Govei nor- General’s Council was 
augmented by a fourth or extraordinaiy member who vvas not entitled to 
sit or vote except at meetings for making laws and regulations He was 
to be appointed by the Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown, 
from among persons, not servants of the company. The first such mem- 
ber was Thomas Babington Macaulay The Governor-General in 
Council was empowered to make “Laws and Regulations” for the whole 
of India, withdrawing fiom the Governors of Madras and Bombay all 
legislative functions, but leaving to them the right only of proposing draft 
schemes. Acts (not “Regulations” as heretofore called) passed by the 
Governor-General m Council were liable to be disallowed by the Court of 
Directois and were also required to be laid before Parliament, but no 
registration in India was necessary. It was also expressly enacted that 
they were toliave the foice of Acts of Parliament. 

(3) In 1853 the Council of the Governor- General was again remodel- 
led by the admission of the fourth or legislative member as an ordinary 
membei for all purposes ; while six special members were added for the 
object of legislation only wT., one member from each of the four then 
existing presidencies or lieutenant-governorships and also the Chief 
Justice and one of the judges of the Supreme Court. Thus the first 
Indian Legislative Council as constituted under the Act of 1853 consisted 
only of ^12 members, the Governor- General and the four members of 
his Council, the commander-in-chief, and six special members. The 
Governor- General was also empowered by this Act to appoint, with the 
sanction of the Court, two civilian members, but this power was never ^ 
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!' c\ciLibed loiii this time onuaulb the bittinyb of the legiblatue counci 
weie made public and then proceedings officially published 

(4) By the Indian Councils Act of i86t the power ot legislation was 
lestoied to the Prcbidencics ot Madras and Bomba)-^, and a legislative 
'f council was appointed foi Bengal, while the Govxinor-General m Council 

letamed legislative authoiity o\ei the whole of India. Foi legislative 
I purposes the Goveinoi-Clenerarb Council consisted ot fi\e oidmaiy 

’ members, the cummander-m-chief as e\traoidmaiy member, and the 

^ Go\ ei nor or Lieutenant-Governor ot the Piovmce m which the Council 

happened to meet, togethei with from 6 to 12 members nominated foi a 
[ period of two yeais by the Governor-General. Of these last not less than 

one-half was to be non-official persons, and in practice some of them were 
’ always Indians. The extent of the poweis of the Legislative Council 

I was thus defined — 

‘Tor all persons, u bethel Biitish 01 Native, foreigiieis 01 others, and 
tor all courts ot justice whatever, and for all places and things whatever 
, within the said tenitories and foi all servants of the Government of India 

^ within the dominions of princes and states in alliance with Her Majesty’* 

, Certain subjects were expressly leserved foi Pailiament, including the 

several statutes regulating the constitution of the Indian Government, any 
futiue statute affecting India, any statute for laising money in England, 
j the Mutiny Act, and the unwiitten laws and constitution of England, so 

' far as regards q^llegiance and soveieignty No measuie could be intro- 

duced without the sanction of the (lOveinoi-Geneial if it affected the 
f public debt or revenues, the religious usages of the people, military 

discipline or foreign relations. No law was to be valid until the Governor 
f General had given his express assent to it ; and an ultimate power of 

f signifying disallowance was reseived to the Crown, In cases of emer- 

' gency the Governor-Geneial, apart from the Legislative Council, could 

I make “ordinances for the peace and good government” of the countiy, 

I which had the force of laws for six months. Local legislatures were. 

, constituted for Madras and Bombay, m addition to the ordinary councils, 

consisting m each presidency of the Advocate- General, together with 
from four to eight other persons, of whom one-half were to be non-official 
nominated by the Governors. Besides the subjects forbidden to the 
(Governor-General’s Council, these local legislatures weie not to take into 
consideration' proposals affecting geneial taxation, the cuirency, the post 
office and telegraphs, the penal code, patents and copyrights* The assent 
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of the Goveinor-Geneial as well as that of the Goveinoi ^^as necessai) to 
give validity to any law. A similar local legislatuie was cliiected to he 
constituted for the lower Provinces of Bengal and powei \\ as given to 
constitute Legislative Councils foi what was known as the North-West- 
ern Provinces and for the Punjab and foi any other lieutenanl-goveinor- 
ship that might be formed in the futuie. Such were the chief piovisions 
of the Indian Councils Act of i86i 

(5) The next landmaik in the e\olution ot the Indian legislature was 
the passage of the Indian Councils Act of 1892, The changes intioduced 
by this Act were, broadly speaking, thiee m number. The first was the 
concession of the piivilege of financial criticism m both the supreme and 
provincial legislative councils ; the second was the concession of the 
right of asking questions; the thud made an inci ease in the size of the 
legislative councils and changes in the method of nomination — changes 
which fore-shadowed the introduction of the elective element into the 
Indian legislatures. 

(6) We come next to the constitutional reforms of 1909 associated 
with the names of Lords Morley and Minto (See ^^Dociments’^ Vo/. I ) 
Under the Minto-Morley scheme the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General consisted, in addition to the seven members of his Executive 
Council, of 60 members, of whom 27 were elected and 33 nominated 
making a total of 69, inclusive of the Governor-General, and the Head of 
the Province in which the Council assembled. Many of the provincial 
legislatures w'ere given non-official majorities. Power was given to move 
resolutions on matters of general public interest and to ask supplementary 
questions 

(7) Finally, w^e come to the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 
under wffiich the constitution and functions of the Indian and provincial 
legislatuies have undeigone fuither development and change The 
mam objects of reforming the constitution of the Indian Legislature are — 

(1) to provide m the case of the Legislative Assembly a body 

substantially larger and of a more repiesentative character than 
the hitherto existing Governor-General’s Legislative Council, 
with a majority of elected members. (M. C. R.para 2/j,) 

(2) to provide a real revising body— a true SeconcfChamber. 

Sections 63 to 64 provide for an Indian Legislature consisting of the 
Goveinor-General and two Chambers, t^amely, the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly, constituted in accordance with the proposals 
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of the Monla^u-Cheimbfoid Repoit {pirra^ 2 js to 3 j 8 , see Doaunenis /, 
pp 8i4Q to subject to moditicatioiis recommended by the Fianchise 
Committee {FranUmc Committee's Report^ paras ji to jj and jp and 
40, see Paft //, pp 2/1 to 214, and pp, 2ip-2iS') and by the Pciilianienlaiy 
Joint Select Committee 

The Montagu- Chelmstoid Repoit pioposed that the stiength ot the 
Legislatue Council to be known henceforth as the Legislatne Assembly 
ot India should be laised to a total strength of about 100 membeis. 
Two thirds ot this total should be returned by election one third *lc> be 
nominated by the (}o\ernoi -General and ot this third not less than a thud 
again should be non-officials representing minorities or special interests 
such as European and Indian Commerce* The normal duration of an 
Assembly was proposed to be three years The Repoit also proposed the 
creation of a second chamber known as the Council of State for the 
special object of enabling the Go\ernment of India “to obtain its will 
m essential matters^’ necessary for the good government of the land. 
The pioposal was that the Council of State should take part in ordinary 
legislative business and should be the final legislative authority m matters 
which government regarded as essential The object was to make assent 
by both bodies the normal condition of legislation ; but to establish the 
principle that in the case of legislation certified by the Governor-General 
as essential to the interests of peace, order and good government, the 
will of the Council of State was to pievail The proposals of the Montagu- 
Chelmsfoid Report legarding the constitution of the Council of State 
may be thus summarised — 

The Council of State will be composed of 50 members exclusive of the 
Governor-General who wmiild be President. Not moie than 25 membeis 
including the membeis of the Executive Council would be officials, and 
four would be non-officials nominated by the Governor-General. Theie 
would be 21 elected members returned by non-official members of the 
provincial legislative councils, each council returning two members with 
the exception ot Emma, the Central Provinces and Assam \yhich would 
retuin one member each. The lemaining 6 elected members aie to 
supplement the representation of the ' Muhammadans and the landed 
classes and to provide for the representation "of the chambers of com- 
merce The Council of State is to possess senatorial character and the 
qualifications of candidates for election should be so framed as to secure 
of the status and position worthy of the dignity of a revising 
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chamber. Fi\e years would be the normal duration ol a Couucil oi 
State. 

The above proposals of the M C Report undeiuent consideiable 
revision at the hands of the Franchise Committee and the Parhamentaiy 
Joint Select Committee This will be evident from a peiubal of the notes 
undei the succeeding sections below But we should lefei here to one 
great change made by the Joint Select Committee , the Committee do not 
accept the device propounded in the Montagu-Chelmsfoid Repoit, ot 
‘‘carrying government measures through the Council of Slate without 
reference to the Legislative Assembly, m cases wheie the lattei body 
cannot be got to assent to a law which the Governor-Ceneial consideis 
essential. Under the scheme which the Committee propose to substitute 
for this procedure, there is no necessity to retain the Council ot State 
as an organ for government legislation It should, theiefore, be reconsti- 
tuted from the commencement as a true Second Chamber. They re- 
commend that It should consist of sixty members, of whom not more than 
twenty should be official membeis The Franchise Committee advise 
that the non official membeis should be elected by the same group of 
persons as elect the members ot the Legislative Assembly and in the 
same constituencies This is a plan which the Committee could, m no 
circumstances, accept. They hope and believe that a different s>stem of 
election for the Council ot State can be devised by the time the constitu- 
tion embodied in this Bill comes into operation, and they lecommend 
that the Government of India be enjoined forthwith to make suggestions 
accoidmgly, to which effect can be given without delaying the mauguia- 
tion of the new constitution.”—/. S. C. R 

The Indian Legislature is thus a truly bicameral legisLature and 
has been brought into line with the Dominion Legislatuies. 

[N. /> — It should be noted that there is no statutory piovision foi the 
])ayment of any salary oi allowance to members of either House of the 
Indian Legislature oi of the l<ftal legislatures. Every member of the British 
House of Commons (except those forming the Ministry) gets an annual 
salary of /400. In the Australian Commonwealth each Senator and each 
member of the House of Representatives receives an allowance of ^400 
a year. In the Dominion of Canada each member of the Senate and the 
House ot Commons is entitled to an allowance of ten dollais pei day for 
his attendance at Parliament duiing a session not exceeding thirty days in 
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duration. Foi a besbion lasting ion^ei than thuty da) s each member is 
paid looo dollar^. 

The system of the payment of members of the Legislature has been 
the subject of prolonged contioversy in British Colonies dining the last 
fifty) ears and it is now geneially legaided as an essential condition of 
deno( r.itic go\ eminent, especially m )Oung communities. It is m foice 
in most of the lesponsible goveinmcnt colonies, though m seveial instances 
It was not cained without bittei opposition and memoiable contests.] 

2. ‘Except as otherwise providec).” 

Noimally, a Bill cannot become an Act of the Indian Legislatuie 
unless it has been assented to by the Legislatne Assembly, the Council 
of State and the Governor- Geneial Sub-section 3 of sec. 67 provides foi 
removing deadlocks, should any arise, between the two legislative 
chambers. If any Bill wdiich has been passed by one chamber is not, 
within SIX months aftei the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either wathout amendments 01 with such amend- 
ments as may be agreed to by both chambers, the Governor-General ma)^ 
in his discietion, refei the matter, for decision, to a joint sitting of both 
chambeis. 

Section 67B provides for cases in which the Go\enior-General may 
use his “certifying power'’ to secure the passage of Bills which are 
essential for “the safety, tranquillity 01 interests of British India or any 
part thereof.” This is the “exceptional" circumstance under which the 
noi'mal procedure for the passage of Bills gives wa)/^ to a special proceduie 
which is described in sec 67B below*. — See M. C paras, 2Yg-282, 
Docimients /, pp. 554-557 

63A. “(1) The Council of State^ shall consist of 

.. ’■ x ^ not more than sixty members nomi- 

[1919, s. 18.3 nated or electetr m accordance with 

rules made under this Act, of whom not more than 
twenty shall he official members. 

“(2) The Governor-General shall have power to 
appoint, from among the members of the Council of 
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State^ a president^^ and other persons to preside^ in 
such circumstances as he may direct. 

‘"'(3) The Governor-General shall have the right 
of addressing the Council of State^ and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members.’’ 

§ 1 “ Council of State ’’ 

Composition of Coicncil of State , — The Council of State consists of (i) 
thirty tliree elected members ; (2) twenty seven members nominated by 
Governor-General of whom not more than twenty may be officials and one 
is a person nominated as the lesult of an election held in Beiar. 

The thiity three elected membeis are elected from the different 
constituencies as follow — 



Non - M ahom ed an . 

Mahomedan. 

European Com- 
merce 

.Sikh 

Geneial. 

Madras 

4 

r 




Bombay 

3 

3 

... 



"^Bengal 

3 

2 

I 

... 

... 

"^United Piovmces 

3 

2 

... 

. . . 


'^The Punjab ... ... 

I 


... 

I 


"^Bihai and Oiissa 

2* 

1 


... 


• Central Provinces 

... 

... 


... 

I 

\ 

Burmah 

1 

... 


I 

! 

I 

Total ... ! 

T>.1 --.J IV" 

16 1 

i 

r Tv/r-i 

9 

2 

I 

3=30 


The Bihar and Orissa Non-Mahomedan constituency is entitled to elect a 
third member to the second, fourth and succeeding alternate Councils nf 
according to the following scheme ^ 
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Lis^ of Consfiti^endcs cnfficd to } cpresenfafion bv ooratwn. 

N’umbei of inembeis. 

East Punjab— Mahomeclan . ... i 

West Piiniab — Mahomedan ... .. 2 

Bihar and Orissa — Noii-Arahomedaii . . I 

Assam — Mahomedan . . ... ) 

\ssam — Xon-Mabomedan . . ... | * 


3 

Sec par'd /^?aniln\c Coinuid tec s Rcpoi t pp 214-3 rg of Ft, 
II of this book 


^2 ‘‘ The Governor-Genera! to appoint a president ” 

The oiigmal pioposal in the diaft Bill was that the Governor-Geneial, 
when present, was to preside at meetings of the Council of State and was 
to appoint from among the membeis of the Council of State a vice-presi- 
dent. Subsequently however, it has been enacted that the Governor- Gene- 
ral is not to be the President of the Council of State, though he will have 
the right of addressing it he is to appoint, from among members of the 
Council of State, a president to preside at meetings of the Council of State. 
Now members^ as such, include, (1) such members of the Governor- Gene- 
lal’s Executive Council as may be nominated as members of the Council 
of State, (2) other nominated officials or non-officials, and (3) elected non- 
official members The President of the Council of State may therefoie 
be either a membei of the Governor- GeneraPs Executive Council, or any 
other nominated official or a nominated non-official 01 an elected non- 
official As a matter of fact Mr. A. P. Muddiman has been appointed to 
be the first President of the Council of State and he is the first nomi- 
nated official appointed to the post by the Got eminent of India 

By the Canadian Constitution the Got^emoi- General is authoiised 
from time to time to appoint a Senator to be Speakei of the Senate 
and to lemove him and appoint another in his stead. The Constitution of 
the Austialian Commonwealth vests in the Senate itself the powei of 
choosing and removing its Presidents. The President is not elected^for^any 
particular term, but he will cease to hold office (i) if he ceases to be a 
Senator ; {2) if he is removed from office by a vote of the Senate ,* (3) if 
he resigns his office. 
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The duties of President aie those usually assigned to and exercised b\ 
the piesiding officers of legislative bodies among these may be — to 
maintain order and decorum, to enfoice the lules of debate; to lecog- 
nise a member who wishes to speak and thus to gue him the floo^ , to 
put the question befoie the House : to asceitam and declaic the will of 
the House, either on the \oices, or as the lesult of a duision , to appoint 
tellers to lake a division ; to supervise the officeis of the House and see 
that the votes and the pioceedings aie pioperly lecorded, so fai tliosc 
duties are not otherwise leg ulated by the standing oideisot the House 
passed m conformity with the constitution ; and finally, to assist in the 
enforcement of the law of the Constitution 

3. ‘’Otter persons to preside . ’ 

Provision has to be made foi the absence, for any leason, of the ap- 
pointed President of the Council of State from meetings of the Council 
of State . there might also arise special circumstances when somebody, 
other than the appointed President, may have to preside. This section 
seems to provide foi the appointment of a Vice-Piesident oi a Deputy 
President of the Council of State 

63B. “(1) The Legislative Assembly shall consist 
Leguutive Assembly. members nominated or elected in 
[1919. s- ig-l accordance with rules made under 

this Act. 

“ (2) The total number of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly^ shall be one hundred and forty. 
The number of non-elected members shall he forty, 
of whom twenty-six shall be official members. The 
number of elected members shall be one hundred : 

“ Provided that Tales made under this Act may 
provide for increasing the number of members of the 
Legislative Assembly 'as fixed by this section, and may 
vary the proportion which the classes of members hear 
one to another, so, however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the members of the Legislative Assembly shall be 
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elected ineiuliei'.s, and at least one-third of the other 
ineinbers shall he iiou-offieial inemhers. 

(dj The Cl overunr- General shall have the right 
of addressing' the Legislative Assembly, and may for 
that purpose re([uirp the attendanee of its members.” 

1 “Number of members of the Legislative Assembly ” 

Accoidiiig to bub-bection f2; ot •^cc ^'>3 (B; the lotai numbei ot 
meniberb of the Lc^-;ibl alive Assembly to be i^o of whom too aie 
to be elected membeis, 26 aie to be nominated official members, and 
14 are to be nominated non-official membeis The proviso to this 
sub-scction, however, enacts that lules made under this Act may 
provide toi inci easing the numbei ot membeis of the Legislative 
Assembly ‘and ma\ vary the pi opoi lion which the classes of members 
bear one to anotbei, so, howe\ei, that at least ti\ e-seventbs of the 
members of the Assembly shall be elected membeis and at least 
them shall be non-official membeis 

The rules made undei this Act provide for 144 membeis of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ot whom 103 aie elected members, 26 are nominated 
officials and 15 aie nominated non-officials including one nominated as 
the lesult ot an election held m Beiai) f'ldt: Government of India iVoii- 
f cation No j 6 j F dated Sinila^ fitly 2j^ ig20 , published in the 
Gaaetfe of India ^ fitly 2g, ip20 

See paras jf to jS of the Fra m /use Committee' s Report^ pp. 
2 [i- 2 ry of Ft II of fhn bool: 

Lnf of Comsfttucncie^ entitled to reprci>enfaiiom> in the Leyidative Assembly 
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Commerce 
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Landholders 

Indian 
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Atadras 

Bombay 

1 
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List of Comhtuenacs entitled to represeniatuvhs in the Ligislaiiv. 
Assembly — continued. 
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United Pi evinces 

8 

6 
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The Punjab 

3 

6 



I 




Bihai and Orissa 


3 

... 

... 

I 

1 

. 



Cential Pio\mces 

i 3 

I I 



I 
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Assam 

1 

! I 

I 
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Bmmah 
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* 

I 
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1 
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Delhi 
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General i 
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Lut of Comtituenues entitled to rcfi csenkxtion in ndation 


Bombay — Tvlahomedaiib 


Bombay — M ahomedaiib 


Bombay— Landholdci b 


■{ 


Bro\ nice of Sindh 


The Noithein Duibion 
J The Cential Division 

i T'he Southern Dnibion 
I The Southern Division 


i 


1 


Bombay— Indian Commeice 


Beneal'-^ Indian Commeice 


The Pi ounce of Sindh 
j" Bombay ^Iill Owners Association "j 

i AhmedabadMill OwnePsAssociationJ 

Bengal National Chambei of ] 

Commerce . . ... | 

Marwaii Association .. ... P ^ 

V Bengal iMahaian Sabha ... J 

630.— “(1) There shall he a president of the 

Legislative Assembly/ who shall, 

President of Legisla- .1 ... 

tive Assembly. [ 19 ^ 9 , until the expiration ot tour years 
from the first meeting thereof, he a 
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person appointed ]).v the ( rovernor-General, and shall 
thereafter he a member of the A.ssembly elected by 
the As.sembly and approved ])y the Governor-General : 

"Provided that, if at the expiration of such period 
of four years the Assembly is in session, the president 
then in office shall continue in olliee until the end of 
the current se.ssion, and the first election of a presi- 
dent shall take place at the commencement of the 
ensuing session. 

“(2) There shall be a deputy-president of the 
Legislative Assembly" who shall preside at meetings 
of the Asseml)ly in the absence of the president, and 
who shall be a member of the Assembly elected by 
the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General. 

“(3 ) The appointed president shall hold office 
until the date of the election of a president under 
this section, but he may resign his office by writing 
under his hand addressed to the Governor-General, 
or may be removed from office by order of the Gover- 
nor-General, and any vacancy occurring before the 
expiration of his term of office shall be filled by a 
similar appointment for the remainder of such term. 

“(4) An elected president and a deputy-presi- 
dent® shall cease to hold office if they cease to be 
members of the Assembly. They may resign office 
by writing under their hands addressed to the Gover- 
nor-General, and may be removed from office by a 
vote of the Assembly with the concurrence of the 
Governor-General. 
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“(5) A president and deputy -president shall 
recen’e such salaries as may he determined, in the 
case of an appointed president hy the (lovernor-Gene- 
ral, and in the case oC an elected ])resident and a 
deputy-president hy Act of the Indian legislature.'’ 

§ 1. ‘‘A President of the Legislative Assembly ’ 

The Joint Select Committee think that “the Piesidenl ot the Legisla- 
tive Assembly should toi foiii ^eais be a person appointed by the Go\ei- 
nor-General He should be qualified by experience in the House oi 
Commons and a knowledge of Parliamentary pioceduie, piecedents, and 
conventions He should be the guide and advisei of the Picsidents of the 
piOMiicial councils, and he shonlcl be chosen with a view to the influence 
which It IS hoped he would have on the whole histoiy of pailiamentary 
ptoceduie m India. He should be paid an adccpiate salary ' —J S C. R 

The Governor-Gcneial has aheady appointed a distinguished membei 
of the Plouse of Commons to be the fiist Piesident of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly 

At the evpiiation oi foui )eais attei the hist meeting of the Assembl> 
It will pioceed to elect, tiom among Us membeis, a president who w ill 
have to be appio\cd by the Go\einor-General The President is to be 
elected from among the incmbei \ of the Legislative Assembly ; an official 
membei of the Goveinoi-Geneial s Executuc Council, oi a nominated 
official or non-official oi an elected non-official ,nay thus be the President 
of the \ssenibly, if he is elected by it ; but, as theie will be a non-offlcial 
elected majoiity, It IS likely that the elected Piesident will be one oi 
the elected non-officiai members. 

2, “A Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly.” 

'The Deput) Piesident wall be elected by the Assembly at the \ety 
beginning of Us flist session 

3. elected president and a deputy-president ” 

Both the elected piesident and the elected deputy-president may be 
remoied fiom office b\ a vote ot the ^s.scmbly with the roncitirence of 
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ihc (k)reinoi-( »e!iei.il . then saLinea ate to be determined Dy an Act of 
the Indian 


Duration and se=sions 
of A'; em'^h 

aud Council of State 

[1919, S. 21 ] 
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631). — ‘•'(1) Every Council of State 
shall coutinup for five years/ and 
(U'pry Legislative Assembly for three 
first mppting : 


‘‘Provided that — 

f<() either ehainber of the leg’islature may be 
sooner dissolved* by the (xovernor- 
Ceneral ; and 

ijj) any such period may be extended^ by the 
Governor-General if in special circum- 
stances he so thinks fit ; and 
(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date 
not more than six months/ or, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, not 
more than nine months, after the date of 
dissolution For the next session® of that 
chamber. 


“(2) The Govern or- General may appoint such 
times' and places for holding the sessions of either 
chamber of the Indian legislature as he thinks fit, 
and may also from time to time, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue® such sessions. 

“(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature may be adjourned® by the person presiding. 

“(4) All questions in either chamber shall be 
determined by a majority of votes® of members present 
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other than the presiding member, who shall, however, 
have and exercise a casting vote“ in the case of an 
equality of votes. 

“(5) The powers of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature may be exercised notwithstanding any 
vacancy^^ in the chamber.” 

^ 1 “Every Council of State to continue 
for five years ” 

In Canada the wSenators, appointed by the (jOvernor-General, hold 
their seats tor life In the Austialian Commonwealth the Senators aic 
chosen for a teim of six years The Indian Senatois — the members of 
the Council of State — are chosen for a term of five years. The length 
of the legal term of a membei of the Council of State is thus greatei 
than the potential term of a member of the Legislative Assembh 

^ 2. “Every Legislative Assembly to continue 
for three years,” 

Every Canadian House of Commons continues for five years irom the 
day of the I'eturn of the Wilts for choosing the House (subject to be 
sooner dissolved by the Goveinoi-Geneial) and no longei. In the 
Australian Commonwealth every House of Repiesentatives continues 
for three years fiom the first meeting of the House, and no longei, but 
may be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General. The Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, like its Austialian prototype, also continues for three years 
from the first meeting, but may be sooner dissolved or may be continued 
for a fuither period (in special circumstances) by the Governoi -General. 

§ 3. “May be sooner dissolved ” 

^‘A dissolution is the civil death of the Parliament, and is effected m two 
ways.-(i} By the Soveieigns will, expressed either in peison or b> 
representation (2) By length of time, seven (now five) yeais. By the 
30 & 31 Viet. c. 102 s. 51 it IS provided that PaiHament shall not be deter- 
mined or dissolved by the demise of the Ciown”. WJiariojt 

The Council of State and the Legislative Assembly may continue m 

existence for five and three years respectively but either of them may be 
‘‘soonei dissolved’’ by the Governor-General. 
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Regarding this to di'^sohe eithei chamoei of the Indian Legis- 

lature, the r,ovcrnmcnt of India make the following remaiks in their 
F/rsf RcfiViin A s/ “The propobul that the rio\einoi-Geiieial 
should ha\e pow'cr to dissolve either the Assembly oi the Council of Stale 
has been less unueisalK appioved The weight of opinion is m favoin of 
the pioposah but theie is consideiable feeling that the powei is one which 
should he spaungl> used, and se\eial mtiueiUial bodies have inged that 
It should be accompanied by some piovision foi the summoning of a new 
legislatiiie within a specified period We ha\c no fear that the powei 
will be abused, but as in the case of the piovincial councils if the object in 
view cannot be seemed by making the election w ills letiunable by a 
specified date, we recommend that a dissolution should be accompanied 
by a provision lequmng that a new chambei oi chambers shall be sum- 
moned wathin a specified period.’ 

As the executive government of India is not lesponsible to eithei 
House of the Indian Legislatuie m the sense in which the popular pait 
of the Provincial Executive (the Ministeis) is responsible to the pro- 
vincial legislatures, it is difficult to conjecture the circumstances under 
winch a dissolution of eithei House wall take place 

§ 4 “Period may be extended ” 

Sub-s^ction fi) of sec 63D fixes the life of the Council of State at ffie 
years, and of the Indian Legislatue Assembly at three years, but provides 
that the Governor-General may dissolve eithei Chamber at any time, and 
that he may m special circumstances also extend the life of either 
Chamber. This latter provision has been added in older to give the Gover- 
noi-Geneial a reserve power, w'hich wmilcl only be used m exceptional 
ciicumstances, to defer the holding of a General Election. 

S 5 “A date not more than six months ’’ 

See Azotes 071 ''^Dissohitio 7 F above 

6 ‘ Session ” 

“Session” means the sittings of the House, which are continued, day 
by day, by adjournment, until the House is prorogued or dissolved 

§ 7. “May appoint such times ” 

It will be noticed that the section states that the Govern 01 -General 
may perform these acts and there is no reference to his so acting by the 
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acUice oi the Executue Council For the other foiucrs whiih the Gove) - 
nor- General may exercise alone see notes under sec ante 

% 8. “Prorogue.” 

Prorogation is the continuance of the Legislatuie from one session to 
another, as an adjournment is a continuance of the session from day to 
day. Prorogation puts an end to the session, and accoiding to Parlia- 
mentary practice, quashes any Bills which are begun and not peifected. 
According to the practice of the British Parliament, such Bills must be 
resumed de 7 iovo (if at all) m a subsequent session, as if they had not pre^ i- 
ously been introduced (Jfhy, ParL Prac. loth ed.p, 4j). The Houses may 
however, by standing oiders, provide for the resumption of such Bills, 
upon motion, at the stage at which they were interrupted A piorogation 
may be effected by commission, but the usual course is by pioclamation 

“Both Houses are necessarily prorogued at the same time, it not being 
a prorogation of the House of Loids or Commons, but of Pailiament The 
session is never understood to be at an end until a piorogation , though, 
unless some Act be passed, 01 some judgment given in Parliament, it is in 
truth no session at all ” {Tomluis), 

“The Crown may bring the session to an end by prorogation, which 
has the effect of quashing all pioceedings except impeachnlbnts and 
appeals betoie the blouse ol Lords. Pailiament is piorogued by the 
soveieign in person m the House of Lords, or by commission , it may 
also be prorogued by pioclamation from the day foi which it was sum- 
moned or to which It had been previously proioguecl'’ {Encyclopaniia^ 
La'ivs of Eiigland^ AV., p 401,) 

The practice of the Mother of Parliaments will no doubt largely 
influence the practice of the Indian Legislature. 

S 9 . ‘’Adjourned.” 

Adjournment means “a putting off to another time or place, a conti- 
nuation of a meeting from one day to smothei l'^(lVharton), 

§ 10 “A majority of votes of members present.” 

All questions in eithei chamber are to be decided by an ordinary 
majority of v otes of members present : that is to say, the minimum \’otes 
necessary for the affii mative decision ot any question must be more than 
hall the iiuoi inn iised by Rules made iindei this Act, An ahnlufe 
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maiontx a inajoiit} of \oteb of llxt totaliegal number of members— 
IS not nctcasan foi sulIi decision. 

^11. ‘Tasting vote ’. 

Sto notc\ under sa. 41 

§ 12 “Notwithstanding any vacancy’. 

Vacancies ma\ occui by lea^jon of absence of menibcis trom India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office, or resignation 
duly accepted, or otheiwase The poweis of eitliei Chamber of the 
Indian Legislatuie ma\ be exeiciscd so long as the numbei of its membeis 
does not fall below the qiioium fixed by rules made under sec. 67 (i) 

63B. “(1) All officiaP shall not be qualified for 

Mettiberhip of both slectioii as a member of either cham- 
chambers. [1919, s. 22 .] gj |.}jg Legislature, and, 

if any non-officiaP member of either chamber accepts 
office- in the service of the Crown in India, his seat 
in that chamber shall become vacant. 

“(2) If an elected member^ of either chamber of 
the Indian Legislature becomes a member of the 
other chamber, his seat in such first-mentioned cham- 
ber shall thereupon become vacant. 

“(3) If any person is elected a member of both 
chambers^ of the Indian Legislature, he shall, before 
he takes his seat in either chamber, signify in writing 
the chamber of which he desires to be a member, and 
thereupon his seat in the other chamber shall become 
vacant. 

“(I) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive CounciF shall be nominated as a member 
of one chamber of the Indian Legislature, and shall 
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have the right of attendiug in and addressing the 
other chamber, but shall not be a member of both 
chambers.” 


§ 1. “An official” — “Any non-official”. 

Sec 134 of this Act thus defines the expicssions ‘'ofiicial and ‘*non 
official” — 

'‘The expiessions 'officiaP and hion-officiah, whcieusedin lelatum to 
any person, mean respectively a person who is or is not in the end 01 
military service of the Crown in India.” 

“Piovided that rules under this Act may provide foi the holders of 
such offices as may be specified in the rules, not being tieated tor the ptu- 
poses of this Act, or any ot them, as officials.” 

The pioviso entiblmg exceptions to be made in lespect to the holders oi 
certain offices is intended to meet a difficuly with 1 eg arc! to certain appoint- 
ments, such as that of Government Pleader, which, while carrying no ])osi- 
tion which can reasonably be held to constitute a disqualification for elec- 
tion as a member of a Legislative Council, may, unless specially excepted, 
be regarded as bringing their holders within the definition of “officials” 

In exeicise of the poweis conteiied by the above section and sec. 
129A, the Goveinoi-Geneial m Council, with the sanction of the wSecietaiy 
of State in Council, has made the tollowmg rules— 

I (cj) These lules may be called the Non-official (Definition) Rules. 

(d) They shall come into foice on a date to be appointed by the Gov ei - 
noi-General m Council with the approval ot the Secietaiy of State in 
Council and diffeient dates may be appointed for diffeient paits of India 

2. The holder of any office in the civil or military service of the 
Crown, if the office is one which does not involve both of the following 
incidents, namely, that the incumbent 

(^z) is a whole- time seivant of Goveinmenl, and 
(Z') is remunerated either by salary or fees, 
shall not be treated as an official for any of the put poses ot the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

3. If any question auses, whcthci any officei is or is not a whole- 
time seivant of Government foi the purposes of Rhle 2, the decision 
of the Governor- General in Council shall be final 

Vzde GoPermnent of India Nohfication No. 614 G, dated Simla, the 
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gth Siptcmbe} I 0 J.\ pi^NisItn^ ih ih-' izt>:citc oj India oj the iifh Septem- 
ber, /Q20 

Undci uile all holdeis ot honoia* y otiite^ unclei the (loxein- 

ment and of otficob which do not in\olve whole-time emplo) ment will be 
tieatcd a" non-otfn uil foi <dl piiiposeb of the Act and will theiefoie be 
eligible foi election to an\ I.egiblatue body Whethei a paiticulai office 
does ot does not iii\o!\c whole-time employment ib a question ot fact to 
be decided in case of doubt b\ the (lo\ einoi-Cleneial in Council 

^ 2 “If any non-officia! member accepts office 

It ain inembei ot the Hoube ot Commoiib accepts office, bis seat 

becomes \acant : bimilaih undei this section, if any non-official menibei — 

elected or nominated, of eitbei Chambei of the Indian Legiblatme acceplb 

office — civil or mihtai) — in the service of the Ciown in India, his seat m 

that Chambei becomes \acant, and a ficsh selection wall have to be made 

by hib constituency. It, however, the office that is accepted by him 

IS an lionoiaiy one oi does not involve whole-time employment, he may 

continue to be a mcmbci ^ Sec N’ofes on ’‘"offiaaF and ^hion-officiaF above) 

The w 01 ding of the section, hovvevei, is not clear to show whethei 

ic-eicction is necessaiv under such circumstances 

% 

% 3 “If an elected member etc ” 

Sub-sections (c) and piovide toi two diffeient sets of circumstances. 
Sub-section (2) apparently means that if a pet son, after he has been 
elected a membei ot either chamber of the Indian Legislature and has 
taken his seat in it, is suhsegucnfly elected or nominated (the word 
unneF implying eithei election 01 nomination) a member of the othei 
chambei, his scat in such fiist-mentioned chamber theieiipon becomes 
vacant. 

§ 4 “If any person is elected etc”* 

This sub-section implies that if a person is simultaneously elected a 
member of both chambers he must, before he takes Ms scat in either 
chamber^ signify m writing the chamber of which he desiies to be a 
membei and thereupon his seat in the other chamber becomes vacant. 

5 ‘‘Every member of the Governor-General s Executive Council etc ” 

In some countries the ministers — although not members of both 
chambers of the Legislature— have the right of attending in and 
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addiessing them. A similar pnvilege is gnen bv this sub-scction to 
members of the Govern or-Generabs Executne;Coiinc-l They vbl be 
members ot only one of the two cliambeis, but they will ha^'c the 
right of being present in and addiessing the olhci chambei and ot c\% 
plaining their policy and action in legard to matteis undei discussion 

Supplementary prov,. 64- ( 1 ) Subject to tllB prOvi- 

of°LegisUtive°Awmbiy sions of tliis Act, pi’ovision RUiy be 
and Council of State made bv I’ules uiidei’ this Act as 

[1919, s. 23.] 

to — 

(«) the term of ofB.ee of nominated members of 
the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly^ and the manner of filling 
casual vacancies' occurring by reason of 
absence of members from India, inability 
to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
ofBce, or resignation duly accepted, or 
other wise ; and 

(b) the conditions under which and the manner 
in which persons may he nominated as 
memhers of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly ; and 

(6*) the qualification of electors^ the constitu- 
tion of constituencies^ and the method of 
election for the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assemlfiy (including the 
number of members to be elected by com- 
munal and other electorates^) and any 
matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; 
and 
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{(f) the (lualificcitions for being or for being 
nominated or elected as members of the 
*, Council of State or the Legislative As- 
sembly*’ ; and 

(<?) the final decision of doubts or disputes as 
to the validity of an election’ ; and 
(/) the manner in which the rules are to be 
carried into effect. 

(2) Subject to any such rules, any person who 
is a ruler or subject of any State in India may be 
nominated as a member of the Council of State or 
the Legislative Assembly.® 

§ 1. “ Term of office of members Legislative Assembly. 

Vominated non-official niembei'> hold oflice foi the duration oi the 
Council of State or the Lcgiblatue Assembly to which they aie nominated 
Nominated official membeis hold office foi the dniation of the Council 
of State 01 the Legislalue Assembly to which they are nominated, oi foi 
such shot ter peiiod as the Co\ einor-Ceneral may, at the time of nomina- 
tion, deteiminc 

§ 2, Manner of filling casual vacancies ” 

I If any person, having been elected oi nominated, subsequently 
becomes subject to any of the disabilities, oi fails to make the oath or 
affirmation presciibed by the rules, within such time as the Goveinoi- 
General considers reasonable, the Governor-General shall, by notification 
m the Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant 

2. When a vacancy occms in the case of an elected member by 
reason of his election being declared void or his seat being declared 
vacant, or by reason of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, 
death, acceptance of office, oi resignation duly accepted, the Governoi- 
Geneial shall, by notification m the Gazette, call upon the constituency 
concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the vacancv within 
such time as may be pi escribed by such notification, 
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It a \acanc\ occitis in the cabc ot a nominated membei the 
Governor-General shall nominate to the ^acan^y a person havm*^ the 
necessary qualifications 

f 

^5 3 “ Qualification of Electors. ' 

i. Every person shall be entitled to ha' e his name lej^isteied on the 
electoi'al roll of a constituenc) who has the qiialifications pics'^i ihecl loi 
an elector of that constituency and who is not su])]ect to an\ of the dis- 
qualifications heieinattei set out, namely . — 

(a) IS not a Biitish subject , 01 
1/7) IS a female , or 

(r) has been adjudged by a competent couit to be ot unsound 
inind ; 01 * 

((f) IS undei'^il years of age 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India 01 any «ubject of such a 
State IS not disqualified for registration on the electoral loll of a constitu- 
ency of the Legislatue Council of a province, such Rulei 01 subject shall 
not by reason of not being a British subject be disqualified foi registration 
on the electoial roll of any constituency of the Council of State or of the 
Legislatu e Assembly in that province. 

Provided further that, if a lesolution is passed by the Council of Slate 
or the Legislatu e Assembly after not less than one month’s notice has 
been gi\en of an intention to move such a resolution, recommending that 
the sex ' disqualification foi legistiation should be removed either in res- 
pect of women generally or any class of women, the Goveinor-’General 
in Council shall make legulations piovidmg that woman 01 a class of 
women, as the case may be. shall not be disqualified for legistration bv 
leason only ot their sex, if they aie not so disqualified for registiation as 
electors for the Legislative Council ot then piovincc . 

Provided furthei that no person shall be entitled to have his name 
legistered on the electoial loll of moie than one general constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chaptei IX— A of 
the Indian Penal Code punishable with impiisonment for a term exceed- 
ing six months or is, after an mquuy by Commissioners appointed under 
any rules foi the time being m force regarding elections to a legislative 
body constituted under the Act, reported as guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified m Part 1, 01 m the Paragraphs r, 2 or 3 of Part II of Schedule 
Uh his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
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shall not be legistered theieon foi a pciiod of fi\c yeais fiom the date of 
the conviction oi the repoit, as the case may be, oi if not on the electoial 
roll, shall not be so legistered foi alike peiiod , and if any person is report- 

by any such Commissioners as guilty of any other conupt practice, his 
name, if on the electoial loll, shall be lemoved theiefrom and shall not be 
legistered thereon for a period of thiee 3^eais fioin the date of the leport 
or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered foi a like period . 

Fro\ ided that the Governor Genei al in Council may dii ect that the 
name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be registeied on 
the electoral roll 

The c|iial ideations of an elector for a genei al constituency shall be 
such qualifications based on 

(i) residence, or residence and community, and 

(ii) (a) the holding of land, or 

(3) assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 
(^r) past or present membership of a legislative body, or 
(d) past or present tenure of office on ^ local authoiity, or 
(r) past or present university distinction, or 
(/) the tenuie of office in a co-operative banking society, or 
the holding of a title confei red foi literary men t, as aie 
specified in Schedule 1 1 in the case of that constituency. 

The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency shall be the 
qualifications specified in Schedule II m the case of that constituency. 
See the Gasetie of India Extraordinary July 3 g^ IQ 30 

§ 4 . “Constitutian of Constituencies ” 

See Notes under sec. 6j ante. 

See also Gazette of India Extraordinary., July 2% xg20. 

§ 5 “Communal and other electorates.*’ 

See paras is — 23 of the Franchise Co7nniitteds Report., pp. ig8--2o6 
of Ft. II of this book. 

§ 6. “Qualification for being nominated or elected as a member 
Legislative Assembly." 

(i) A person shall not be eligible for election or nomination as a 
member of the Council of IStateVr"' of tbe. Legislative Asseipbl^ jf sucb 
person — 


P. L-U 
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(a) IS not a British subject ; or 

/ (3) IS a female ; or 

. 4 ,c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted under 
the Act ; or 

^/(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is under 
suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

life) has been adjudged by a competent couit to be of unsound mind ; 
/ or 

is under 25 years of age ; or 
is an undischarged insolvent ; or 


, (//) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the couil a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part • 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject of such a 


State is not 


ineligible for election 
disqualified for nomination 


to the Legislative Council of Province, 


such Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject be 


ineligible for election 
disqualified for nomination 


to the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly 


by any constituency in that Province. Provided further that the dis- 
qualification mentioned m clause (d) may be lemoved by an oidei of the 
Governor-Geneial in Council in this behalf. 


(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal com I involving 
a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than 
SIX months is subsisting, shall, unless the offence of which he was convicted 

has been pardoned, not be eligible for for five years from the 

date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chaptei IX-A of 
the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing SIX months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed under 
any rules for the time being in force regarding elections to a legislative 
body constituted under the Act, reported as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraphs i, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule IV, 

such person shall not be eligible foi for five years from the date 

of such conviction or of the finding of the Commissioners, as the case 
may be ; and a person repoiled by any such Commissioners to be guilty 
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of any other coiiupt piactice sliali be similarly disqualified toi three years 
from such date. 

(4) If any peison has been a candidate 01 an electign agent at an 
election to any legislatne body constituted under the Act and has failed to 
lodge any presciibed leturn of election expenses or has lodged a return 
which IS found, eithei by Commissioneis holding an inquiry into the elec- 
tion 01 by a Magistrate in a judicial proceeding, to be false in any mateiial 

paiticular, such peison shall not be eligible for for five years 

from the date of such election . Provided that any disqualification men- 
tioned in sub-rule (3) or sub-rule (4) of this rule may be removed by an 
order of the Goveinoi -General in Council in that behalf. 

No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the Council 
of State to lepresent — 

‘ Ut) a geneial constituency situated in the United Provinces or in the 
piovince of Assam, unless his name is enteied on the electoral 
roll of a general constituency situated within the same 
province. 

(^) a general constituency situated in the province of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab or Bihar and Orissa unless his 
name is entered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency situated in the same province and of the 
same communal description as that by which he desires to 
be elected , 

- (c) a general constituency situated in the Cenlial Provinces 01 in 

the province of Burma unless his name is entered on the 
electoral roll of the constituency. 

No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the Coun- 
cil of State to represent special constituency unless his name is entered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

For the purposes of these rules— 

(1) ‘‘ special constituency ’’ means a European commerce consti- 

tuency , 

(2) ^ne^raI„p,on^titpency ’’ constituency specified in 

Schedule I other than a European Commerce constituency. 
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§ ?• ‘‘The fiaal decision of doubts and disputes as to the 
validity of an Election.” 

1. In tins Parf^ and m Schedule IV, unless there is anything lepug- 
nant in the subject or context, — 

{a) “ agent ” includes an election agent and any person \vho is held 
by Commissioners to have acted as an agent in connection 
with an election with the knowledge or consent of the candi- 
date ; 

{d) “candidate” means a person who has been nominated as a 
candidate at any election or who claims that he has been so 
nominated or that his nomination has been improperly re- 
fused, and includes a person who, when an election is m con- 
templation, holds himself out as a prospective candidate at 
such election, piovided that he is subsequently nominated as 
a candidate at such election ; and 

(c) “leturned candidate” means a candidate whose name has been 
published under these rules as duly elected. 

2. No election shall be called in question except by an election 
petition presented in accordance with the provisions of this Part. 

3. An election petition may be presented to the Governor-Geneial 
by any candidate or elector against any returned candidate within'four- 
teen days from the date on which the result of the election has been 
published. 

4* The petition shall contain a statement in concise form of the 
material facts on which the petitioner relies and the particulars of any 
corrupt'*practice which he alleges and shall, where necessary, be divided 
into paragraphs numbered consecutively. It shall be signed by the 
petitioner and veiified m the manner prescribed for the verification of 
pleadings in the Code of Cudl Procedure, 1908. 

5. The petitioner may, if he so desires, in addition to calling in 
question the election of the returned candidate, claim a declaration that 
he himself or any other candidate has been duly elected ; m which case 
he shall join as respondents to his petition all other candidates who weie 
nominated at the election. 


published m the Gazette of India Extraordinary, 
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6. At the time of piesentation of the petition, the petitioner shall 

deposit with It the sum of one thousand rupees in cash or in Government 
Piomissory Notes of equal value at the maiket late of the day as secuiity 
for the costs of the same , 

7. (i) It the proMsions of lule 6 are not complied with, the 
Governor-General shall dismiss the petition 

(2) Upon compliance with the piovisions of rule 6 — 

Oi:) the Governoi-General shall appoint as Commissioneis tor the 
trial of the petition thiee peisons who are or have been, 01 
are eligible to be appointed, Judges of a High Court within 
the meaning of section loi (3) of the Act, and shall appoint 
one of them to be the Piesident, and theieafter all applica- 
tions and proceedings m connection theiewith shall be dealt 
with and held by such Commissioners , 

(/;) the President of the Commission so constituted shall, as soon 
as may be, cause a copy of the petition to be served on each 
respondent and to be published in the Gazette, and may call 
on the petitioner to execute a bond in such amount and with 
such sureties as he may require foi the payment of any 
fuither costs. At any time within fourteen days after such 
publication, any other candidate shall be entitled to be joined 
as a respondent on giving secuiity in a like amount and 
procuring the execution of a like bond. 

(3) When m respect of an election in a constituency more petitions 
than one are presented, the Governor-General shall refer all such petitions 
to the same Commissioners, who may at their discretion inquire into the 
petitions either in one or in more proceedings as they shall think fit. 

8. Every election petition shall be inquired into by the Commission- 
ers, as nearly as may be, in accordance with the proceduie applicable 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, to the tiial of suits . provided that 
It shall only be necessary for the Commissioners to make a memorandum 
of the substance of the evidence of any witness examined by them. 

9. The inquiry shall be held at such place as the Governor-General 
may appoint . provided that the Commissioners may in their disci etion 
sit for any part of the enquiry at any other place in province in which 
the constituency in question is situated, and may depute any om of their 
number to take evidence at any place m that province. 
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10 (i) No election petition shall be withdrawn without the Iea\e of 

the Commissioners. 

(2) If theie are moie petitioneis than one no application to with- 
diaw a petition shall be made except with the consent of ail the petitioneis. 

(3) When an application for withdrawal is made, notice theieof 
fixing a date for the hearing of the application shall be guen to all other 
parties to the petition and shall be published in the Gazette 

(4) No application for withdrawal shall be granted if the Commis- 
sioners are of opinion that such application has been induced b> any baigam 
or consideration which the Commissioneis consider ought not to be 
allowed. 

(5) If the application is gianted— — 

(a) the petitioner shall be oidered to pay the costs of the lespon- 
dent theietofoie mcuired 01 such portion thereof as the Com- 
missioners may think fit , 

(l>) such withdiawal shall be reported to the Governoi -General, 
who shall publish notice thereof in the Gazette , and 

(6') any peison who might himself have been a petitionci may, 
within seven days of such publication, apply to be substituted 
as petitioner in place of the party wuthdrawang, and, upon 
compliance with the conditions of rule 6 as to security, shall 
be entitled to be so substituted and to continue the proceed- 
ings upon such terms as the Commissioners may think fit. 

II. (i) An election petition shall abate only on the death of a sole 
petitioner or of the survivor of several petitioners. 

(3) Such abatement shall be leported to the Governor- General, 
who shall publish notice thereof in the Gazette. 

(3) Any person who might himself have been a petitioner may, 
within seven days of such publication, apply to be substituted as petition- 
er, and, upon compliance with the conditions of rule 6 as to security, 
shall be entitled to be so substituted and to continue the proceedings 
upon such terms as the Commissioners may think fit. 

12 If befoie the conclusion of the trial of an election petition the 
lespondent dies or gives notice that he does not intend to oppose the 
petition, the Commissioners shall cause notice of such event to be 
published in the Gazette, and thereupon any peison who might have been 
a petitioner may, within seven days of such publication, apply to be 
substituted for such respondent to oppose the petition, and shall be 
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entitled to continue the proceedings upon such teims as the Commission- 

ers may think fit. 

13. Where at an inquiry into an election petition any candidate, other 
than the leturned candidate, claims the seat foi himself, the leturned 
candidate or any othei paity may give evidence to prove that the election 
of such candidate would have been void if he had been the retuined 
candidate and a petition had been piesented complaining of his election. 

14 When at an inquiry into an election petition the Commissioners 
so order, the Ad\ocate General or some peison acting iindei bis instruc- 
tions shall attend and take such part tlieiem as they may direct. 

ExpltDiaiion . — The expression ‘Wdvocate General” includes also a 
Government Ad^ocate, or, where theie is no Adv^ocate Geneial or Govein- 
ment Advocate, such other officer as the local Government may appoint 
in this behalf 

15. (i) Save as hereinafter provided in this rule, if in the opinion 
of the Commissioners — 

{a) the election of a returned candidate has been procured or 
induced, or the result of the election has been materially 
affected, by a corrupt practice, or 

(/;) any corrupt practice specified in Pait I of Schedule IV has 
been committed, 01 

(<f) the lesult of the election has been matenally affected by any 
irregularity in respect of a nomination paper, or by the 
impioper reception or refusal of a vote, or by any non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Act or the lules or 
regulations made thereunder, 01 by any mistake m the use 
of any form annexed thereto, 
the election of the returned candidate shall be void. 

(2) If the Commissioners report that a returned candidate has been 
guilty by an agent (other than his election agent) of any corrupt practice 
specified in Part I of Schedule IV which does not amount to any form 
of bribery other than treating as hereinafter explained or to the procuring 
or abetment of personation, and if the Commissioners fuither report that 
the candidate has satisfied them that — 

[a) no corrupt practice was committed at such election by the 
candidate or his election agent, and the corrupt practices 
mentioned in the report were committed contrary to the 
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orders and without the sanction 01 connivance of such candi- 
date or his election agent, and 

(/;) such candidate and his election agent took all reasonable means 
for preventing the commission of coirupt practices at such 
election, and 

(c) the corrupt practices mentioned m the said lepoit were of a 
trivial, unimportant and limited chaiactei, and 

{d) in all other respects the election was free from any coriupt piac- 
tice on the part of such candidate or any of his agents, 
then the Commissioners may find that the election of such candidate is 
not void. 

Explanation , — For the puiposes of this sub-rule “treating’^ means the 
incurring in whole or m part by any person of the expense of giving or 
providing any food, drink, entertainment or provision to any person with 
the object, directly or indirectly, of inducing him 01 any other person 
to vote or refrain from voting or as a reward for having voted or refrained 
fiom voting. 

16. (i) At the conclusion of the inquiry, the Commission eis shall 
leport whether the returned candidate, or any other party to the petition 
who has under the provisions of these rules claimed the seat, has been 
duly elected, and m so reporting shall have regard to the piovisions of 
uile 42. 

(2) The report shall be m writing and shall be signed by all the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners shall forthwith forward their report to 
the Governor-General who on receipt thereof, shall issue orders in accoid- 
ance with the report and publish the report in the Gazette, and the orders 
of the Governor- General shall be final 

17. If either m their report or upon any other matter there is a 
difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the opinion of the 
majority shall prevail, and their report shall be expressed in the terms 
of the views of the majority. 

18. Wheie any charge is made m an election petition of any corrupt 

practice, the Commissioners shall record in their report 

{a) a finding whether a corrupt practice has or has not been proved 
to have been committed by any candidate or his agent, or 
with the connivance of any candidate or his agent, and the 
natuie of such corrupt practice, and 
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\o; the names of all persons (if any) who ha\e been piovecl at the 
inquiry to ha\e been guilty of any coniipt piactice and the 
natuie of such conupt practice with any such recommenda- 
tions as they may desne to make for the exemption of any 
such pcisons fiom any disc|uahfications they may have 
mcuiied m this connection under these rules. 

§ 8. person who is a ruler. . . Legislative Assembly”. 

Fiovided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject of such 


a State is not 


ineligible 


for 


election 


to the Legislative Council of j 


piOMiice, such Ruler or subject shall notl by leason of not being a British 
subject, be dtsquahfied for to the to represent 

that piovince, and no subject of such a State shall for that reason be 


ineligible election 


to represent the province 

Legislative powers. 65 . ( 1 ) The “Indian Legisla- 

19*9! ’and s^ch.. Ft. 11.] ture” has power to make laws — 

(a) for all persons, for all courts, and for all 
places and things, within British India^ ; 
and 

(h) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants 
[1S61, c 67, s. 22 ; of the Crown within other parts of 

rS 65 ,c;r 7 .ss.’i, 2.3 

(c) for all native Indian subjects of His 
Majesty, without and beyond as 
well as within British India;® and 

(d) for the government of officers, soldiers, “air- 
men” and followers in His Majesty’s 
Indian forces, wherever they are 
serving, in so far as they are not 
subject to the Army Act, “or the Air 
Force Act” ; and 
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(e) for all persons employed or serving in or 
34, s. 2.] belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine Service ; and 


(/) for repealing or altering any la^vs*^ which 
[t86i, c. 67, s. 22 ; for the time being are in force in 
^ ^ any part of British India or apply 

to persons for whom the “Indian Legislature” has 
power to make laws. 


( 2 ) Provided that the "Indian Legislature” has 
[1861, c. 67, s. 22, not, unless expressly so authorised 
1st proviso.] Parliament, power to 

make any law repealing or affecting — 

(i) any Act of Parliament passed after the year 
[186., c. 67, s. 32, thousand eight hundred and 

vBos.^ ^4 “ d tf vTct] extending to British India 

c. 58:. 919, 2ndSch! (including the Army Act, “the Air 

irt» III#J 

Porce Act” and any Act amending 


the same) ; or 


(ii) any Act of Parliament enabling the Secre- 


[1861,^ C. 67, S 22, 
4th proviso.] 


tary of State in Council to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for 
the Government of India ; 


and has not power to make any law affecting the 
authority of Parliament, or any part of the unwritten 
[1861, 0. 67, s. 22, laws or constitution of the United 
^ ^ ^ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 

land whereon may depend in any degree the alle- 
giance of any person to the Crown of the United 
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Kingdom'’, or afteeting the sovereignty or dominion of 
the CroAvn over any part of British India. 

(3) The “Indian Legislature” has not power, ^ 
without the previous approval of 

L1S33, s 46, iSbi, c, ^ 

104, ss. II, 16; 1SS4, the 
s. s , 1914, S3] 

make any law empowering any 
court, other than a high court, to sentence to the 
punishment of death any of His Majesty’s subjects 
born in Europe, or the children of such subjects, or 
abolishing any high court’. 

§ 1. “For all persons, for all Courts etc ” 

The wording of this clause seems to give to the Indian Legislatiue 
concurrent power to legislate not only foi the whole of India, but for the 
Provinces as well. Sub-section 2 (1) of sec. 67 is more explicit on this 
point with the previous sanction of the Governor-General any measure 
for repealing or amending any Act of a Local Legislature may be intro- 
duced into the Indian Legislature. No piecise line of demarcation has 
been diawn between the legislative spheies of the Local and Indian ' 
Legislatuies. Although theie is no foimal limitation of the ^general 
powers of legislation conferred by this section, it is, however, contem- 
plated, that under the new reformed constitution of India, the Indian 
Legislatiue will abstain fiom legislating on Provincial subjects, except 
where -those subjects are declared by the Rules of Classification under 
sec. 45 A of this Act to be subject to Indian Legislation. {Fimcitons Com- 
mittee's Report^ para jj, p. 346 of Ft, II of this book) 

§ 2. “Within other parts of Jndia/' 

This section empowers the Indian Legislature to enact laws not only 
for all persons in “British India”, but in other parts of “India” as well t.e. 
the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature — so far as His Majesty’s sub- 
jects and servants are concerned — extends beyond British India, into the 
Indian States. Apait from the authority given to the Indian Legislature 
by this section, there is a wider power to legislate for persons and things 
outside British India under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
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§ 3- “Without and beyond as well as within British India ” 

The jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature extends to native Indian 
subjects of His Majesty, in whatevei pait of the vv 01 Id they ina\ be at 
any time 

§ 4 “Repealing or altering any laws etc. ’ 

This clause empowers the Indian Legislatuie to icpcal 01 altei anv 
Act of any Local Legislatuie in Biitish India. See notes nmicr 
sec 67 {2) u 

Although this section does not impose any formal limitation of the 
general poweis of legislation of the Indian Legislatuie, it is contempla- 
ted that the Indian Legislature will abstain from legislating on pro- 
vincial subjects, except where those subjects aie declaied by the Rules 
of Classification made under sec 45A to be subject to Indian Legislation 
{Functions Report^ para ) 

§ 5. “The Indian Legislature has not power etc ' 

T/ie Non-Sovereign Character of the Indiaii Legislature -The Indian 
Legislatures are, accoidmg to constitutional theory, strictly non-soveieign 
law-making bodies The geneial characteristics of such bodies are, 
accoidmg to Professor Dicey, — fiist, the existence of laws affecting 
their constitution which such bodies must obey and cannot cliange , 
hence, secondly, the foimation of a marked distinction between ordinary 
laws and fundamental laws ; and lastly, the existence of a person 
or pel sons, judicial or otherwise, having authority to pionounce upon 
the validity or constitutionality of laws passed by such law-making bodies 
Each of these thiee characteiistics is noticeable with refeicnce to the 
Indian Legislatures, Irapeiial and Provincial Although the Indian 
Legislatuie can pass laws as important as any Act passed by the 
British Parliament, the authority of the Legislature as legards law-making 
is completely subordinate to, and dependent upon, the Acts of Parliament 
which constitute the Legislatures. The legislative powers of the Indian 
Legislatures arise fiom definite Parhamentaiy enactments (such as the 
statutes of 1853, i86r, 1892, 1909 and 1919) which have all now been 
consolidated into one statute the Government of India Act This 
new Act might be termed the Constituent and Fundamental Law of lire 
Government of India. In the next place, the Indian Legislatures are 
also non-sovereign in that they are bound by a large number of Regula- 
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liOns and Rules \\h eh the E\ecutue (loveinment of India is empoweied 
to iianie undet the cunstitiieiit law mentioned abo\e, which cannot be 
changed by the Ind’aa legislative bodies themselves, but which can be 
changed on!\ by the £\ertui\e riov’ciniiicnt oi by the siipeiioi powei of 
the Impeiial Padiaineiit Again the powers ot the Legislatures as to 
law-making aic also specifically lestiicted by rules as w'cll as by statutes 
Thus the Indian l.cgislatuie ^ 1 ias not power to make any law affectin^ 
the authoiily of Pailiainent OI anv pait of the iinwutten laws or consti- 
tution of the United Kingdom of Gieat Biitain and Iieland wheicon may 
depend in any deg ice the allegiance of any person to the Ciown of the 
United Kingdom oi affecting the soveieignty oi dominion of the Ciown 
ovei any part of Biitish India " 

Lastly, the Coiuts in British India are constitutionally vested wath 
the povvei of pi enouncing upon the validity or constitutionality of laws 
passed b\ the Indian Legislatures. The Courts ti eat Acts passed by the 
Indian Legislaluie pieciscly m the same way in which the King’s Bench 
Dn ision Beats the b\ e-iaws of a laihvay company No Judge m India 
01 elscwdicie e\ er issues a decree which declaies invalid, annuls, or makes 
void a law or regulation made by the Indian Legislature But when any 
paiticular case conies befoie the Coints, whether Civul or Ciimmal, in 
wdiich the lights or liabilities of any paity are affected by the legislation 
of the Indian Legislature, the Couits may have to consider and determine 
with a view to the particulai case whether such legislation wasoi was not 
within the legal powers of the Legislatiue, which is of course the same 
thing as adjudicating as legards the paiticular case in hand upon the 
validity or constitutionality of the legislation iipquestion. 
f Thus in the case Queen vs Bmah {j I L B Calcutta Series^ p. 63) 
‘khe High Court held a paiticular legislative enactment of the Governoi- 
General in Council to be in excess of the authority given to him by the 
Imperial Parliament and therefore invalid, and on this ground entertained 
an appeal from two prisoners which, if the enactment had been valid, the 
Court would admittedly have been incompetent to entertain. The Privy 
Council, It is true, held on appeal that the particular enactment was with- 
in the legal powers of the Council and therefore valid, but the duty of the 
Pligh Court of Calcutta to consider whether the legislation of the Gover- 
nor-General was or was not constitutional, w^as not questioned by the 
Privy Council. To look at the same thing from another point of view*, 
the Courts in India Beat the legislation of the Governor- General m Council 
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Ill a way iitleily different from that in which any Engu^h Ctmii can tieat 
the Acts of the Imperial Pailiament. An Indian tribunal may be called 
upon to say that an Act passed by the Go\einoi-Geiieial need not be 
obeyed because it is unconstitutional or \oid. No Bnlish Com t can 
give judgment, or ever does give judgment, that an Act of Pailiament 
need not be obeyed because it is unconstitutional Heie, in shoit, we 
liave the essential difference betiveen subordinate and so\ eieign legisla- 
lative powerl (Anso?i), 

The net effect of the powers and lebinctions relating to the Indian 
Legislatuie cannot be better desciibed than m the words of Loicl 
Selbourne m the case of ijjttcen^ Burah^ retailed to abo\e He sa\b — 
‘The Indian Legislature has poweis expressly limited by the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament which ciealed it, and it can, ot course, do nothing 
beyond these limits which cucumsciibe these po^veis But wdien acting 
within these limits, it is not in any sense an agent or delegate of the Im- 
perial Parliament, but has, and was intended to ha\e, plenary po^veis of 
legislation, as laige and of the same nature, as those of Parliament itself 
The established courts of justice, w^hen a question arises whether the 
pi escribed limits have been exceeded, must of necessity deteimine that 
question . and the only way m which they can propeily do so is by look- 
ing to the terms of the instrument, by which affiimatively the legislative 
powers were created, and by which negatively they aie restricted If wdiat 
has been done is legislation within the general scope of the affirmative 
words which give the power, and if it violates no express condition or res- 
triction by which that power is limited (in which would of course be in- 
cluded any Act of the Imperial Parliament at variance with it), it is not 
for any com t of justice to enquire furtliei or to enlaige constriictn ely * 
those conditions and restrictions ” 

If we examine closely we shall find that the powers of the Indian 
Legislature are actually more extensive than those of' the Fedeial Pailia- 
ment of Canada or any Dominion Parliament. As Professor Keith points 
out-“They cover not only the power to make laws for all persons, 
courts, places, and things within Biitish India, which are the powers of 
a Dominion Parliament m a Unitaiy Dominion and which aie, of course 
much m excess of the poweis of any Federal Parliament, but they include 
authority with regard to all British subjects and servants of the Crown ml 
othei paits of India, and all native Indian subjects of His Majesty within? 
and beyond Butish India, the regulation oi His Majesty’s Indian forces? 
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\vhcre\ei '^en ing, in so far as they aie not subject to the Aimy Act— a 
pouci confciied by the Imperial Army Act also on colonial legislatures— 
the government of peisons in the Royal Indian Maiine Seivice within the 
limits of Indian wateis, defined in See 66 as the high seas between the 
Cape of (lood Hope on the west and the Straits of Magellan on the east — 
a powci only conceded in 1911 to Dominion Paihament as legards Domi-f 
nion na\al foices — and, most remaikable of all, a power to repeal any I 
Act of the Impeiial Paihament passed piior to 186 c, except any Act en- 
abling the Secielaiy of State in Council to laise money in the United 
Kingdom To Acts of Parliament aftei i860 the doctiine of lepeal does 
not apply and the Council may not pass a law affecting the authoiity of 
Parliament, any pait of the unwiitten law or constitution of the United 
Kingdom dealing with allegiance or the Sovereignty 01 dominion of the 
Crown over any part of Bntisli India. All these restrictions, howevei, 
apply ec[ualiy to any Dominion Paihament, and the only specific restraint 
on the Council peculiar to itself is that it may not, without the previous 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council, empowei any but High 
Court to sentence to death a European British subject, or the child of such 
a subject or abolish a High Court 

“Through the curious and somewhat madvertment giant of the power 
to alter any Act of Parliament prior to 1861 the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil has some odd poweis ; it could repeal the provisions requiring obe- 
dience to the ordeis of the Secretaiy of State, the limitations on the power 
of the Governor-General m Council or local Governments to make wai 
01 treaties, the provisions regarding the jurisdiction, powers and autho- 
rities of the High Courts etc.” 

§ 6. ‘‘Whereon may depend United Kingdom*' 

These words are somewhat indefinite, and a wide meaning was attri- 
buted to them by Mr. Justice Norman m the case of In the ma^er of 
Ameer Khan^ 6 Bengol Law Reports, 392, 456, 459. In this case, which 
turned on the validity of an arrest under Regulation III of 1818, the 
powers of the Indian Legislature under successive charters and enact- 
ments were fully discussed. — Ilbert. 

Allegiance means “the natural, lawful and faithful obedience which 
every subject owes to the Supreme Magistrate {IVIiartoni) 
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§ 7 ‘Abolisbkg any High Court ’’ 

It appears from this section that, although the Indian Legislature may 
not create a High Court, yet it can abolish any High Couit n ith the 
previous appioval of the Secretary of State in Council. 


66. ( 1 ) A law made under this Act for the 

Laws for ihe Royal ^voyal Indian Marine Service shall 

Indian Marine Service. apply to ailV offeilCe UllleSS 

i«)3 3 the vessel to which the offender 

belongs is at the time of the commission of the 
offence within the limits of Indian waters, that is 
to say, the high seas between the Cape of Good Hope 
on the West and the Straits of Magellan on the East, 
and any territorial waters between those limits. 

( 2 ) The punishments imposed by any such law 
r so ,,, , for offences shall be similar in 

character to, and not in excess of, 
the punishments which may, at the time of making 
the law, he imposed for similar offences under the 
Acts relating to His Majesty’s Navy, except that, in 
the case of persons other than Europeans or Ameri- 
cans, imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
fourteen years, or transportation for life or any less 
term, may be substituted for penal servitude. 


67 . (I) Provision may be made by rules under 

Business at meetings. this Act for regulating the course of 
[1919,5.2412).] business and the preservation of 
order in the chambers of Indian legislature and as to 
the persons to preside at the meetings of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the absence of the president and the 
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deputy-president ; and the rules may provide for the 
number of members required to constitute a quorum, 
and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of ques- 
tions’ on, and the discussion of, any subject specified 
in the rules. 

(2) Tt shall not be lawful without the previous 
[i86i, c. 67, s. 19, sanction of the Governor- General, 
to introduce at any meeting of 
“either Chamber of the Indian legislature” any 
measure affecting — 

(«) the public debt or public revenues* of India, 
or imposing any charge on the revenues 
of India ; or 

( 5 ) the religion or religious rites* and usages of 
any class of British subjects in India ; or 

(0) the discipline or maintenance of any part 
[ 1919, sch. ir. Pt. of His Majesty’s military, naval 

* “or air” forces, or 

(d) the relations of the Government with 
foreign princes or states^. 

“ or any measure — 

(1) regulating any provincial subject* or any 

part of a provincial subject, which 
[1919, s. 27.] been declared by rules under 

this Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature ; or 

(ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local 
legislature®; or 
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(iii) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

“(2A) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced, or is pro- 
posed to be introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved, or proposed to be moved, the Governor-Gene- 
ral may' certify’ that the Bill, or any clause of it, 
or the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity 
of British India, or any part thereof, and may direct 
that no proceedings, or that no further proceedings, 
shall be taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment ; and effect shall be given to 
such direction.” 

“(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one 
^ chamber is not, within six months 

(7)0 after the passage of the Bill by that 

chamber, passed by the other chamber either with- 
out amendments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor-Gene- 
ral may in his discretion refer the matter for decision 
to a joint sitting of both chambers® ; Provided that 
standing orders made under this section may provide 
for meetings of members of both chambers appointed 
for the purpose, in order to discuss any difference of 
opinion which has arisen between the two bTiambers. 

“(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of this 
Act, the Governor-General may, where a Bill has 
been passed by both chambers of the Indian legisla- 
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tare, return the Bill for reconsideration^ by either 
chamber. 

“•(5) liulovS made for the purpose of this section 
may contain such general and supplemental provi- 
sions as appear necessary for the purpose of giving 
full effect to this section. 

“(6) Standing orders may be made providing for 
the conduct of business and the procedure to be 
followed in either chamber of the Indian legislature 
in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under this Act. The first standing orders 
shall be made by the Governor-General in Council, 
but may, with the consent of the Governor-General, 
be altered by the chamber to which they relate. 

“Any standing order made as aforesaid Avhich is 
repugnant to the provisions of any rules made under 
this Act shall, to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, be void. 

“( 7 ) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom of 
speech in both chambers^'* of the Indian legislature. 
jSTo person shall be liable to any proceedings in any 
court ' by reason of his speech or vote in either 
chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any 
ofidcial report of the proceedings of either chamber.” 

§ 1. “ Rules regulating the asking of questions etc.” 

Rules imdei this sectipn have not yet been published ■ but the general 
principles on which the Rules will be framed can be gathered from 
para 286 of the M. C. Report (JDocuments 558.) and para. .118 of 
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tlie Government of India’s First Refoi'ms Despatch (printed m Part 
II of this book pp. 135-136) 

§ 2 “ Public debt,” “ Public revenues/ 

See notes midcr sec. 20 ant: 

§ 3. Tbe religion or religious rites etc/ 

We should recall, in this connection, the famous words of the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858 — 

“Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude the solace of Religion, We disclaim alike the Right and 
the desire to impose our Convictions on any of Our Subjects. We declare 
it to be Our Royal Will and Pleasure that none be in anywise favouied, 
none molested or disquieted by reason of their Religious Faith or 
Observances ; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the Law and We do strictly charge and enjoin all those 
who may be m authority under Us, that they abstain from all interference 
with the Religious Belief or Worship of any of Our Subjects, on pain of 
Our highest Displeasuie.” 

§ 4, The relations of the Government with foreign princes 
or States.’’ 

See notes under sec. 44 pp. 184-188. 

§ 5 “ Any measnre regulating any provincial subject.” 

Among provincial subjects there are some which are subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian Legislature {seepp. 25^-368, Part H of this book ) : there 
are others which are not so subject. If any measure affecting the latter 
class of provincial subjects is to be introduced at any meeting of either 
chamber of the Indian Legislature, the pievious sanction of the Governor- 
General must have to be obtained. 

§ 6. “ Repealing or amending any act of a local legislature ’* 

The essential feature of the system of legislation in British India is 

that save for ceitain powers entrusted to the Indian Legislature by this 

section, “the Indian Legislature as regards British India, and each of the 
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piovincial iegiblaturea as legaids itb own pio\ince, ha\e in theoiy 
concur! eni lunsdiction ovei the whole legislative field'’ Thus, according 
to this section, the Indian Legislature, with the pievious consent of 
the Go\einor-Geneial, is competent to lepeal oi amend any Act of a 
local legislatuie smiiiail} accoiding to sec. 8oA (3) (1) the local legisla- 
ture may with the pie\iOLis sanction of the Governor-General, pass a 
law altering 01 lepealmg any piovision of an Act of the Indian Legisla- 
ture made attei the commencement of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. 

S 7 “The Governor-General may certify etc.” 

This sub-section is supplementary to section 67B it empoweis the 
Gov^ernoi-Geneial to use his power of certificate m preventing the passage 
of a law afifecting the safety or tranquillity of British India or any pait 
thereof. Sec. 67B, on the other hand, enables the Governor-Genet al 
to secuie the passage of any law wdiich he deems “essential for the safely, 
tranquillity or inteiests of Biitish India or any part thereof’" The 
original proposal was to empower the Gov'einoi -General to certify that the 
passage of a Bill was essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests 
of British India, or that a state of emeigency had aiisen , and on such 
certificate being given, the Council of State was to be empowered, 
without obtaining the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly, to pass 
laws which were meant to have effect as if passed by both Chambers 

For reasons which prompted then rejection of the piocess of certifica* 
tion by a Governor to a grand committee in a piovince, the Joint Select 
Committee “are opposed to the pioposals in the Bill which would have 
enabled the Governor-General to refer to the Council of State, and to 
obtain by virtue of his official majority m that body, any legislation which 
the lower chamber refuses to accept, but which he regards as essential 
to the discharge of his duties. The Committee have no hesitation in 
accepting the view that the Governor-General in Council should in ail 
circumstances be fully empowered to secure legislation which is requned 
for the discharge of his responsibilities ; but they think it is unworthy 
that such responsibility should be concealed through the action of a 
Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure the 
necessary powers. They believe that in such a case it would add strength 
to the Government of India to act before the world on its own respon- 
sibility. In order, however, that Parliament may be fully apprised of the 
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pobition and ol the considerationb which led to this exceptional pioceclure, 
they advise that all Acts passed in this mannei should he laid befoie 
rarliament, who would naturally consider the opinion of the standing 
committee already leterred toC’~/. C, S. 

§ 8 “Joint sitting of both Chambers.” 

This sub-section provides for the settlement ot deadlocks between the 
two chambers of the Indian Legislature. If one chambei passes a Bill, 
and the othei chamber refuses to pass it within six months without any 
amendments, or with such amendments as may be agreed to by both 
chambers, the Governor-General is empoweied to refer the Bill to a joint 
sitting of both chambers. 

The joint sitting is an old contrivance in Parliamentary Go\ ernment. 
It is founded on the practice of conflicting legislative chambers at times 
appointing representatives to meet in conference authorized to discuss 
cpiestions in dispute, and to suggest possible modes of settlement. In 
that practice, recognized both in Great Britain and her colonies, as w^ell 
as in the United States, may be found the geim of wdiich the joint sitting 
elaborated in this Constitution is the development. 

In the Austialian Common w^ealth the cjuestion upon wLich the mem- 
bers piesent at the joint sitting “may deliberate and shall vole together” 

are (i) the bill as last proposed by the House of Representatives ; and 

(2) any amendments which have been made by one House and not agreed 
to by the other. Any such amendments which are afhimed by an 
absolute majority of the total number of the members of both Houses 
will be taken to be carried ; and the Bill itself, with any amendments so 
carried, must be voted upon, and if affirmed by a similar “absolute 
majority” of members it will be presented foi the Royal assent, as if it 
had been passed by both Houses separately. 

Sec. 57 ot the “Commonwealth ot Australia Constitution Act” 
(63-64 Vict. c. 12) runs as follows 

“The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall 
vote togethei upon the pioposed law^ as last pioposed by the House of 
Representatives, and upon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theieuiby one House and notagieed to by the other, and any such 
amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
numbei of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall 
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be taken to ha\e been cairied, and it the proposed law with the amend- 
ments, if any, so earned is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total 
nninlDcr of the members of the Senate and House of Repiesentatives, it 
shall be taken to ha\ e been duly passed by both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment, and shall be piesentedto the Go\ ernor- General for the Queen’s 
assent.” [It 'should be noted that this scheme tor the settlement of dead- 
locks does not extend to Bills oiigmating in the Senate , it is only applic- 
able to Bills which ha\e been initiated in and passed by the House ot 
Reprebentati\ es ] 

The standing orders of the Indian Legislatme will have to provide for 
such an ‘‘■absolute majority” for passing measures lefci red to a joint sit- 
ting of both Houses, otherwise there wn 11 be the risk of the Legislative 
Assembly sw^amping the more select and small body — the Council of State. 

§ 9 “Tfie Governor-General may return the Bill for reconsideration ’^ 

This sub-section is apparently based on the following part of sec. 58 
of the “Commonwealth ot Australia Constitution Act”— 

“The Governor-General may return to the House m which it origi- 
nated any proposed law so piesented to him, and may tiansmit theiewith 
any amendments which he may recommend, and the Houses may deal 
with the recommendations.” 

Although the sub-section merely speaks of “returning” a Bill “for le- 
consideiation,” its implication is that he will transmit, along with the Bill, 
any changes 01 additions wdiich he may recommend. It may so happen 
that the Governor-General finds himself m general agreement with the 
principles of a Bill passed by both Houses of the Legislature, but he is 
unable to give his assent to it, unless it is modified in ceitain directions . 
under such circumstances he may return it for reconsideration by either 
Chamber. This power of returning Bills with suggested amendments 
IS of special value, towards the end of a session, when Bills have been 
passed through all their stages m both Houses of the Indian Legislature, 
and when it has been found that inaccuracies or disci epancies have 
crept into some of them. 

§ 10. There shall be freedom of speech in both chambers ’’ 

The English, French, German and American constitutions agree m 
pio\ndmg “ that the legislative members shall have perfect liberty of 
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speech and debate in the chambers and committee looms of the legisla- 
tive bodies ; /. <?, that they shall not be held responsible for their woids 
m these places when dischaiging their legislatiie duties, except by the 
house to which they belong. The fullest and most complete ventilation 
of every plan, object and purpose is necessary to wise and beneficial 
legislation. This could never be secured if the menibcis should be held 
under the restiaints imposed by the law of slander and libel upon prnate 
chaiacter. There is no doubt that this privilege may be giossly abused, 
since every word used m debate, and fiequently something moie, is now 
reported to the public ; but the danger to the general welfare from its 
curtailment is far gi eater than to individuals from its exercise.” — Burge^^^ 
Political Science and Constitutional Law^ //, 122. 

In the United States of America the members of Congress have the 
freedom of speech and debate in their respective houses The exact 
wording of the constitution is that for any speech or debate in either 
house they shall not be questioned in any other place. This means that 
only the house itself can call a member to account for what he says in 
the house. It means that he is not subject to any prosecution for libel 
or slander before the Courts for what he says in the house to which he 
belongs or in its committees, or foi the official publication of what he 
says 

In Great Britain the members of both Houses of Parliament have 
perfect freedom of speech and debate in their respective houses. They 
cannot be legally dealt with for anything said in the House by any Court 
or body outside the House. If, however, they cause their words or 
speeches to be published, they are subject to prosecution for libel, like 
private persons {Anson^ Law and Custom of the constitufio7t, pp. ijg^ 
146; May, Parliamentary Practice, 112, 122, 142, T43) • this was the 
decision in the famous case of Stockdale v. Hansard, making the members 
of the House of Commons liable to prosecution for libel in case their 
words are defamatory of private character and in case they cause the 
publication of these words (Prof. Burgess doubts whether the decision in 
Stockdale vs. Hansard is held to apply to the members of the House of 
Lords). 

It is likely that the principle laid down in Stockdale vs. Hansard \v\\\ 
be applicable to members of both Houses of the Indian Legislature, if the 
words used by them aie defamatory of private character, and z/ they 
cause the publication of these words : it seems however, that they will 
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not be liable to pio^ccution if then wouh ate ^;;/r f>tihhs]icd ni the 
ofjhiitl tcpoii of the piocecdmg^ 

67A. — “(1) The estimated annual expenditure 
Inciun buJga [19.9, revenue of the Governor-General 
’ in Council shall he laid in the form 

of a statement before both chambers of the Indian 
legislature in each year. 

‘‘(2) No proposal for the appropriation^ of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be made 
except, on the recommendation of the Governor- 
General.- 

“(3) The proposals of the Governor- General in 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
relating to the following heads of expenditure shall 
not be submitted to the vote of the legislative 
assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by 
either chamber at the time when the annual state- 
ment is under consideration, unless the Governor- 
General otherwise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges^ on 
loans ; and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is pre- 
scribed by or under any law ; and 
(in) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; 
and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and judicial 
commissioners ; and 
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(») expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political ; 

(c) defence. 

“(4) If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of revenue or moneys does or does 
not relate to the above heads, the decision of the 
Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

“(5) The proposals of the Governor-General in 
Council for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
relating to heads of expenditure not specified in the 
above heads shall be submitted to the vote of the 
legislative assembly in the form of demands for 
grants. 

“(6) The legislative assembly may assent or 
refuse its assent to any demand or may reduce the 
amount referred to in any demand, by a reduction of 
the whole grant. 

“(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor-General 
in Council, who shall, if he declares that he is satis- 
fied that any demand which has been refused by the 
legislative assembly is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
the reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 
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Xotwitlistaiiding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases of 
emergency, to authorise such expenditure as may, in 
his opinion, he necessary for the safety or tranquillity 
of British India or any part thereof. 

'‘ihib IS a new piovision for the submission of the Indian Budget to 
the vote of the Legislate e Assembly, on the understanding that this body 
IS constituted as a chainbei reasonably representative m character and 
elected diiectl} b> suitable constituencies. The committee consider it 
necessary (as suggested to them by the consolidated fund charges m the 
Imperial Pailiament) to exempt certain chaiges of a special or recurring 
nature, which have been set out m the Bill, the cost of defence, the 
debt charges and ceitain fixed salaries, from the piocess of being voted. 
But otherwise they would leave the Assembly free to criticise and vole 
the estimates of expenditure of the Government of India It is not, how- 
ever, within the scheme of the Bill to introAice at the piesent stage any 
measure of responsible Government into the central administiation, and 
a powder must be reseived to the Governor- General in Council of tieatmg 
as sanctioned any expenditure which the Assembly may have refused to 
vote if he consideis the expenditure to be necessary for the fulfilment of 
his responsibilities for the good goveinment of the country It should 
be undei stood from the beginning that this powder of the Governor- 
General in Council is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when 
necessary S. C. A\ Vide ^'‘hidian Legislative Rules^^ ^ 

§ 1 “Appropriation of any revenue or' moneys.” 

An appropriation of levenue or moneys is the setting apait, assigning 
or applying to a particulai use or to a particular person a certain sum of 
money. It is an application of money already raised or an authority to 
spend money already available. Public revenue is geneially paid into a 
consolidated fund. Into this fund flows every stream of the revenue, 
the proceeds of taxation, fees, penalties and other sums of money received 
by the treasury on behalf of His Majesty. From this fund pioceed the 
supplies necessary for carrying on the various branches of the pubfic- 
service. { 3 fays Parliamentary Practice^ 20th Ed.^ In addition to 

the consolidated fund there may be large sums of money raised on loan. 
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Ot this a separate account is kept as not comm- iindei the heading ot 
revenue. In this section, howevei, the nords ‘a*e\ enue or nioncyb ' aie vide 
enough to cover loan money as well ab levenue The icvenue 01 money 
can only be issued by virtue ot a legal appropi latioii, that is, by an Act ot 
the Legislatuie. 

“vStatutoiy pro\ ision must be made by Ibuliament dining each finan- 
cial year, to ensure that all the money theicm laisecl ioi the sen ice of 
the Crown be applied to a distinct Ube either v holly 01 paitly, within the 
current financial year ; as the pioceeds ot taxation should not be 
reseived for accumulation pending the decision of Parliament or otliciuibe 
left without specific appiopiiation.” (J/av's Pari Prac, loth Ed p. J57) 

§ 2. “No proposal for appropriation • • except on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor-General.” 

Standing Order No 66 ot the British House of Commons pioiides 
that it Will not receive any petitio 7 i^ or proceed upon any motion^ for a 
y^rant or charge upon the phiblic rcveiiuc^ whether payable out ot the 
Consolidated Fund or out of money to be provided by the Pailiament, 
except upon the recommendation of the Ciown This rule adopted m 
1706 was designed to prevent impiovident expendituie on pnv ale initia- 
tive. It has proved not only an m\ aluable piotection to the Treasury but 
a bulwark for the authoiity of the ministry. Its importance has been so 
well recognized that it has been embodied m the fundamental laws of the 
self-governing colonics^ and m this sub-section of the Government of 
India Act. 

“Although in terms the rule applies only to a motion for making a 
grant, it has been comtrued to cover any amendment for increasing a 
grant beyond the amount recommended fivm the Crown — an extension 
certainly needed to protect both the Treasuiy and the authoiity of the 
minibteis. When, therefore, a minister mo\es that a sum of money be 
granted tor a definite purpose no amendment is m older eithei to incicase 
that sum or to alter its destination. But the rule does not foibid a reduc- 
tion. It follows that if any member deems the sum named too small, his 

British North America Act § 54. Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, § S6--“A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the 
same Session been recommended by message of the Governor-General to the 
House in which the proposal originated.” 
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only coiubc is to !iio\e to i educe it in order to di aw attention to its insutfi- 
cienc} . ' 

“A btill j^ieatei extension of the lulc ib made in its application to 
taxes , but tins does not depend upon the standing ordei, but upon a 
geneial constitutional principle which has gradually been evolved theie- 
froin The principle has, in fact, been expanded until it may be stated in 
the geneial form that no motion can be made to raise or expend national 
revenue loithout a reiommendation from the Cro%on^ or to increase the sum 
as/ced for by the Croton The goveinmenl has^ accordingly, the exclusive 
right to propose fiesh national taxation, whether in the foim of new taxes, 
or of higher latcs tor existing ones, and no private member can move to 
augment the taxes so pioposed He can, however, move to reduce them, 
and he is even tree to bring in a bill to repeal or reduce taxes which the 
goveuinient has not proposed to touch ” — LoiOeirs Government of Eng- 
land^ Vo!^ /, pf, syg-sSj, 

§ 3 “Sinking fund charges,” 

These consist ot special sums of money eai-maiked toi the lepaymeni 
ot loans, or specified sums annually devoted to the dischaige of debt and 
to the “teiminable annuities ” Under all sinking fund systems there is a 
deteimination of part ot the levenue to the purpose of lepayment which, 
if steadily persisted in, will extinguish the liabilities, unless the lelief so 
obtained is used for fresh loans. Foi fuitlier details about the Sinking 
Fund System, see BastabL\ Public Finance^ pp yoi—'j'os 

67B.— “(1) Where either chamber of the Indian 

Prov,s.on for case of legislature rcfuscs leave to intro- 
Mure to pass legtsia- o,. fails to pass ill a foim 

[1919, s. 26 ] recommended by the Governor- 

General, any Bill, the Governor- General may certify 
that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part 
thereof, and thereupon — 

[a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signa- 
ture by the Governor-General, notwith- 
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staudini; that it has not heeii consented 
to hy both chamhei-s, forthwith lieeome 
an Act of the Indian legislature in the 
form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to he introduced in the 
Indian legislature, or (as the case may 
he) in the form recommended hy the 
Governor-General ; and 

(b) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall he laid before the other 
chamber, and, if consented to hy that 
chamber in the form recommended hy 
the Governor-General, shall become an 
Act as aforesaid on the signification of 
the Governor-General’s assent, or, if 
not so consented to, shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, become an 
Act as aforesaid. 

“(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to lie 
made by the Governor-General, and shall, as soon 
as practicable after being made, be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect until 
it has received His Majesty’s assent, and shall not 
be presented for His Majesty’s assent until copies 
thereof have been laid before each House of Parlia- 
ment for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat ; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notifica- 
tion thereof by the Governor-General, the Act shall 
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have the same force and effect as an Act passed by 
the Indian legislature and duly assented to : 

“Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists which 
justifies such action, the Governor-General may 
direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such 
force and effect as aforesaid, subject, however, to 
disallowance by His Majesty in Council”. 

The pioposal in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (para 279) was that 
the Governor- General should be empowered to certify that the passage ot 
a Bill IS essential for the safety, tianquillity or inteiests of British India, 
or that a case of emergency has arisen, and that, on such certificate being 
given, the Council of State should be empoweied, without obtaining the 
concurience of the Legislative Assembly, to pass laws which weie to have 
effect as if passed by both Chambers 

The Joint Select Committee, however, thoioughiy changed this pio- 
posal into the one embodied m this section (see Notes under sec. 67 (3A) 
it contains two safe-guaids against the possible misuse of the certifying 
powei \iz. (i) that a Bill passed by the Goveinor-Geneiai under the 
certifying power must be laid before each House ot Parliament for not 
less than eight days on which that House has sat ; (2) that it must lecene 
His Majesty’s assent ; it is only upon the signification of such assent by 
His Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
(ieneral, that the Act will be deemed to be an Act passed by the Indian 
Legislature and duly assented to. 

The proviso to this Section, however, empoweis the Governor-General 
— in case of emergency— to diiect that any such Act shall come into 
operation forthwith ; the Act is, howevei, later subject to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

68. ( 1 ) When a Bill has been passed “by both 

Assent of Governor- chambers of the Indian legislature.” 
^^67's* 2nd Governor-General, may declare 

soh., Pt. u.] that he assents to the “Bill” or that 
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he withholds assent from the “Bill,” or that he re- 
serves the “Bill” for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon. 

(2) “A Bill passed by both chambers of the 
Indian legislature shall not become an Act” until the 
Governor-General has declared his assent thereto, or, 
in the case of a “Bill” reserved for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure, until His Majesty “in Council” 
has signified his assent and that assent has been 
notified by the Governor-General. 

All legislative measures passed b}" the iegislatmes in India are subject 
to the power of veto on the pait of the Ciown and of the authorities 
representing the Crown in India, as in the case of all colonial legislatures. 
When a bill passed by both Houses of the Indian legislature is presented 
to the Governor-General for his assent, he may do one of the following 
three things — 

(1) He may assent to the Bill ; and thereupon it becomes la>v and 

lemains law unless it is expiessly disallowed by His Majesty 
in Council (sec 69) 

(2) He may withhold assent, that is absolutely veto the Bill, and 

thereupon it is lost foi the lime being. 

(3) He may leceive the Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s 

pleasure thereon ; such a Bill cannot become an Act until 
His Majesty m Council has signified his assent, and that 
assent has been notified by the Governor-Geneial. 

69. (1) When an Act of the “Indian legislature 

Power of Crown to ^^^s been asseiitod to by the Gover- 
nor-General, he shall send to the 
ipsg, 2nd Sch., Pt. IF.] gecretary of State an authentic copy 
thereof, and it shall be lawful for His Majesty “in 
Council” to signify his disallowance of any such Act. 

(2) Where the disallowance of any such Act has 
been so signified, the Governor-General shall forth- 
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with notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, 
as from tlie date of the notiiu^atioii, shall heeonie void 
aeeordiiig'4 . 

70. llpppfilnl htj the GororaiiiPiil of fndio Act, 
19 ti). 


REGULATIONS AND ORDINANCES. 


[^1870 c. 3, s. If para, 2,] 


71. (1) The Local Government ot any part of 
British India to which this section 

Power to make regu- 
lations, [1S70, c, 3, s. r, for the time being applies may pro- 

para i.] » i ^ i • 

pose to the Governor- General m 
Council the draft of any regulation for the peace and 
good government of that part, with the reasons for 
proposing the regulation. 

(2) Thereupon the Governor-General in Council 
may take any such draft and reasons 
into consideration ; and, when any 

such draft has been approved by the Governor-General 
in Council and assented to by the Governor-General, 
it shall be published in the Gazette of India and in 
the local official gazette, if any, and shall thereupon 
have the like force of law and be subject to the like 
disallowance as if it were an Act of the “Indian legis- 
lature.” 

(3) The Governor-General shall send to the Secre- 
tary of State in Council an authentic 
copy of every regulation to which he 

has assented under this section. 


[1870, C. 3, S. 2.] 
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(3 A) A regulation made under this section 1‘or 
^ ^ ^ any territory shall not he invalid by 

reason only that it confers or dele- 
gates power to confer on courts or administrative 
authorities power to sit or act outside the territory in 
respect of which they have jurisdiction or functions, 
or that it confers or delegates power to confer appel- 
late jurisdiction or functions on courts or administra- 
tive authorities sitting or acting outside the territor.y. 


(4) The Secretary of State may, by resolution in 
[1870, c. 3. s. r. paras council, apply this sectioii to any 
3-1 part of British India, as from a date 

to be fixed in the resolution, and withdraw the applica- 
tion of this section from any part to which it has been 
applied. 


This power to make regulations was confciied by the Act of 1870, with 
the object of providing a moie summaiy legisiatne procedure for the moie 
backward parts of British India The enactment conferring the power 
was passed in consequence of a despatch from the Government of 
India drafted by Sir H. S. Maine. {See Mt7iutes by Sn^ H S, Nos. 

6j-6g.) The regulations made undei it must be distinguished from the 
old Madras, Bengal, and Bombay legulations, which were made befoie 
1833 by the Governments of the three presidencies and some of 
which are still in force. — Ilberf. 

1 2. The Governor-General may, in cases of emer- 

Powertomake ord.- ^ency, make and promulgate ordi- 
nances in cases of nances for the peace and arood sov- 

Ich ei’nment of British India or any 
part thereof, and any ordinance so 
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made .shall, for the space of not more than six months 
from its promulgation, have the like force of law as an 
Act passed hy the “Indian Legislature” ; hut the power 
of making ordinances under this section is subject to 
the like restrictions as the power of the “Indian 
Legislature” to make laws ; and any ordinance made 
under this section is subject to the like disallowance ^ 
as an Act passed hy the “Indian Legislature,” and 
may be controlled or superseded by any such Act. 

The ordinances made and promulgated under this section, like Bills 
passed by both Houses of the Indian Legislature, are subject to disallow- 
ance by His Majesty m Council. Whenever the Governor-General is 
persuaded that an emergency exists, he may legislate independently of 
the Legislature, and the Ordinances so made have full force foi six 
months, provided they are not, prior to the expiry of the period of six 
months, disallowed by His Majesty in Council or controlled or superseded 
by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The competence of the Governoi- 
General to make and promulgate such Ordinances has recently been up- 
held by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

‘•The power given by this section has rarely been exeicised, and 
should be called into action on urgent occasions The reasons foi a 
resort to it should always be recorded, and these, together with the 
Ordinance itself, should be submitted without loss of time to His 
Majesty’s Government .” — liberty 


GOVERNOR’S LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, 

' 72 A. — “( 1 ) There shall be a legislative council in 
every governor’s province^ which 
etS^”^egisiativ° conn- shall coiisist of the members of the 
oils. [1919. s- 7.3 executive council and of the mem- 
bers nominated or elected as provided hy this Act. 
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“The governor shall not be a member of the 
legislative council, but shall have the right of ad- 
dressing the council, and may for that purpose 
require the attendance of its members. 

“(2) The number of members of the governors' 
legislative councils shall be in accordance Avith the 
table set out in the Eirst Schedule to this Act ; and 
of the members of each council not more than twenty 
per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members- : 

Provided that — 

(aj subject to the maintenance of the above 
proportions, rules under the principal x\.et may pro- 
vide for increasing the number of members® of any 
council, as specified in that schedule ; and 

(hj the governor may, for the purposes of any 
Bill introduced or proposed to be introduced in his 
legislative council, nominate, in the case of Assam 
one person, and in the ease of other provinces not 
more than two persons, having special knowledge or 
experience of the subject-matter of the Bill, and 
those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, have for 
the period for which they are nominated all the rights 
of members of the council, and shall be in addition to 
the numbers above referred to ; and 

f(‘J members nominated to the legislative council 
of the Central Provinces by the governor as the re- 
sult of elections held ' in the Assigned Districts of 
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Berai* shall be deemed to be elected members of the 
legislative council of the Central Provinces. 

‘‘(3) The powers of a governor’s legislative council 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy hi 
the council. 

“(-t) Subject as aforesaid, provision may be made 
by rules under this Act as to — 

(a) the term of office of nominated members^ of 
governors’ legislative councils, and the manner of 
filling casual vacancies® occurring by reason of 
absence of members from India, inability to attend to 
duty, death, acceptance of office, resignation duly 
accepted, or otherwise ; and 

(b) the conditions under which and manner in 
which persons may be nominated as members of 
governors’ legislative councils ; and 

(c) the qualification of electors®, the constitution 
of constituencies’’, and the method of election® for 
governors’ legislative councils, including the number 
of members to be elected by communal and other 
electorates, and any matters incidental or ancillary 
thereto ; and 

(d) the qualifications for being and for being 

nominated or elected a member of any 
such council®; and 

(e) the final decision of doubts or disputes as to 

the validity of any election^ ; and * 
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(/) the manner in which the rules are to be 
carried into effect : 

“Provided that rules as to any such matters as 
aforesaid may provide for delegating to the local gov- 
ernment such power as may he specified in the rules 
of making subsidiary regulations affecting the same 
matters. 

“(5) Subject to any such rules any person who 
is a ruler or subject of any State in India may he 
nominated as a member of a governor’s legislative 
council.” 

§ 1. “A Legislative Council in every Governor’s Province." 

Provisions with regard to the constitution of all provincial legislative 
councils were contained in sections 73 to 76 of the Government of India 
Acts, 1915-16; these provisions did not fix the proportion of elected 
members, but elected and nominated members were dealt with together 
and it was laid down that of the total membership of the Councils at 
least half in the case of the Presidencies, and at least one-third in the 
case of other Provinces, should be non-ofificial membeis. This section 
and the first vSchedule to the Act provide for the composition of the en- 
larged councils. Each province gets an enlarged legislative council, 
differing in size and composition from province to province, with a 
substantial elected majority, elected by direct election on a broad fran- 
chise, with such communal and special representation as may be neces- 
sary. C. R, para 22^. In the course of the debate in the House 
of Commons the Rt-Hon Mr. Montagu thus described the object of 
reconstituting the pro\mcial legislative councils. 

“ I give the House the assurance that what we want to get in these 
Councils is the largest possible numbers of elected members, but there 
must be sufficient nominated members to repiesent those people whom 
we wish represented. There must be some nominations, as suggested by 
the Joint Committee, for representatives. There must also be a suffi- 
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cient numbei of officialb to make sure that business is properly tiansact- 
ed, and to make suie that the case is piopeily presented. Nobody 
knows better than my Hon and gallant Fiiend opposite the dislocation 
of business which has gone on in India during the past few' years from 
the necessity of ha\ing in the Councils more officials than needed foi 
\oting pLupoacs It pi evented them doing the wmrk for which they were 
appointed Under this scheme every Governor wnll desiie to nominate 
only as many officials as aie lequired — /V D H, C , Dec, j, igig 

The desirability of having a bi-cameral legislature in the Province^.-- ^ 
In nearly all modern states that possess anything lesemblmg the 
English Parliamentary system the legislature is divided into two cham- 
bers. With the exception of Bulgaria and Greece theie is no important 
State in the world which does not follow this regular rule. This division 
of the legislature serves the impoitant purpose of tending to check ov'ei- 
hasty action It affords time for le-consideration, while it leaves the le- 
consideration to be undei taken by a different body of men. It is usually 
the case that this second body is composed of legislators who, compared 
with the members of the more important House, aie less liable to hasty 
action (either because they are older, wealthier or moie experienced) and 
less afraid of popular passion (because their tenure of power is compara- 
tively stable). Mill claims anothei adv'antage for the bi-cameral system-— 
“ The consideration which tells most in my judgment in favour of two 
Chambers is the evil effect pioduced upon the mind of any holder of power 
whether an individual or an assembly, by the consciousness of having 
only themselves to consult.” Accoiding to Sidgwick a second chambei 
not only checks hasty legislation, but impedes combination of smistei 
interests and supplements the deficiencies^ of the primary lepiesentative 
assembly. 

In paragraph 258 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report is discussed the 
question of establishing upper houses in the provincial legislatuies. The 
view taken by the autliox's is that while the idea had some theoietical 
advantage the practical objection was serious It was thought that most 
provinces would be unable to piwide suitable meniliers foi two chambers ; 
an upper chamber largely composed of the representatives of landed and 
moneyed interests might prove too conservative ; landed proprietors 
might be discouraged fiom seeking the votes of the electorates ; and the 
delays attendant on legislation m two houses would be troublesome. 
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Yet It was lecogni/ed that, \vheri provincial Councils appioarhed neaier 
to parliamentary form the need foi revising chambers might be the moie 
felt, for which teason it was suggested that the Statutoiv Commission 
should examine the question further. These suggestions hci\e attracted 
comparatively little ‘Tiotice in the opinions received. Some of the land- 
owner’s associations have urged the establishment of second chambeis m 
which their interests would be strongly represented. Progressive opinion 
on the other hand inclines to regard a second chamber as an inconveni- 
ent encumbrance. It is apparent that a bi-cameial system would throw 
additional burdens on the local government and complicate the busi- 
ness of administration, which may partly account for the lack of interest 
shown by local Governments m the idea. It is, however, faiily clear to 
us that at the present stage the proposal is not a practical one ; and the 
only point for consideration is whether, as two local governments have 
suggested, powers should be taken fiom the outset of the reforms to 
establish second chambeis at some future date when the need for them 
has become clear 

“It is argued that sooner or later the necessity must arise, and that 
unless provision is made for it from the beginning any subsequent 
attempt to do so will excite opposition. It seems to us probable, hovv^- 
ever, that the constitutional development of India may hereafter neces- 
sitate legislation by Parliament, at all events after the report of the first 
Statutory Commission. We have at present very little ground toi saying 
that second houses will be required for the provinces We do not think 
that in omitting to provide tor their establishment now we aie loregomg 
any material safe-guard.” {G. /. D.) 

The question of the desirability or otherwise of establishing second 
chambers m local legislatiues in India has, therefore, been left for the 
consideiation of the First Statutory Commission to be appointed ten years 
hence * for the present all Local Legislatiues in India will continue to 
i*emain uni-cameral. {See sec. S4A.) 

ne New Conshtuiwn of the Governof^s Legislative Councils will be 
clearly undei stood from the following two tables compded^from the Rules 
published m the Gazette of India Extraordinary, July 29, 1920.—* 
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. Table I 

Total Streriofh of Governors^ Le^slaiive Coinicih. 


Provinces. 

Members of Exe- 
cutive Council (ex- 
officio) -h maximum 
number of nomina- 
ted officials 

Number of elec- 
ted members. 

Number of nomi- 
nated non-officials 

Percentage of 

elected members. 

Total number of I 
members. | 

Statutory number 
of members (accord- 
ing to Schedule I of 
tins Act.) 

Bengal 

18 


8 

81-2 

139 

125 

Madi as 

! 

98 

10 

77 'i 

127 

ir8 

Bombay 

t6 

86 

9 

77 4 

I r I 

1 

nr 

United Provinces... 

16 

100 

7 

81-2 

123 

118 

The Punjab 

14 

71 

8 

76-3 

93 

83 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

t8 

76 

9 

737 

103 

98 

Ceiitial Pi evinces 

8 

54*^ 

8 

77 'i 

70 

70 

Assam 

7 

39 

1 

7 

73 'S 

53 

f 

53 

Total for all 

[ 

j 





Provinces. 

116 

1 

1 

637 

66 

77-8 

819 

i 

776 


*’* Of these 17 will be nominated as the result of elections held m Berar. Ac* 
cording to sec, 72A (2) (c) these members are deemed to be elected members of 
the Legislative Council of the Central Provinces, 
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Table II • 

])istribiiiio7i of elected members in Govcimns' Legislative Councils, 


1 

1 

Provinces. 

Non-Mahomedan. 

Mahomedan. 

European I 

Anglo-Indian. I 

Land holder I 

1 

j 

00 

<D 

> 

0 

Planting I 

Commerce & Industry 

Sikh. 

Resei ved. 

^Mining. 1 

Christian | 

0 

c 

CD 

Total number of 
elected members 

Bengal 

46 

39 

5 

2 

5 

I 


15 




.. 


113 

Madras ... 

65 

n 

I 

I 

6 

I 

I 

5 


28^- 

... 

5 

•• 

98 

Bombay ... 

46 

27 

2 

- 

3 

I 


7 


9 


.. 

... 

86 

United Provinces 

60 

29 

I 

... 

6 

I 


A 

0 


... 




100 

Bihar and Oiissa 

48 

24 

! 

1... 



I 

0 




I 




Central Th*o\inres 

28 

4 

! 

... 

2 

1 


I 


... 

I 

‘ 

.. 

i 37 

1 

Punjab . . ' 

. 20 

31 

•• 


4 

T 


3 

12 


... 


1 

: 71 

Assam 

1 20 

T 2 


i 

V 

... 

.... 

. 5 

I 




... 

1 I 

L 

j 39 


The Parliamentary Joint Select Committee make the following general 
observations on the Governor^ Legislative Councils — 

The Committee have alteied the first schedule to the Bill, so as to show 
only the total strength of the legislative council in each province. They 
have retained the provision, now in sub-clause (2), that at least 70 per 
cent, of the members shall be elected, and not more than 30 per cent. 


'^Reserved Seats —Seats shall be deemed to be reseived seats within 
the meaning of this Schedule for the purposes of an election if the number 
of Non-Brahman members already repiesentmg the constituency is less 
than the number of seats specified as reserved seats to the extent only of 
that deficiency, "•ih'ovided that, if the number of non-Brahmin candi- 
dates at the date of the election is less than the numbei of reserved seats, 
the numbei of reserved seats shall be 1 educed to the extent of that 
deficiency. 
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shall be officials. This j^eneiai stipulation will go\ern the distiibution ot 
the seats ni each province , but in certain i aspects the detailed arrange- 
ments will require fuithei consideration, and proposals should be called 
for from the Goveimnent of India in regaid to them The points in 
question, as well as some disputable matteis on which the Committee 
wish to endorse the pi oposals of the Fianchise Committee’s leport, aie 
dealt with in the following lecommendations . — 

{a) The Committee legard the numbei ot seats allotted to the lural 
population, as distinct from the urban, as dispioportionately low and con- 
sider that It should leceive a largei shaie ot repiesentation. They also 
think that an attempt should be made to secure better representation ot 
the urban wage-earning class ; and they aie convinced that an effort should 
be made to remedy m part at least the piesent disparity between the size 
of the electorates m the different provinces In all those matters no 
definite insti actions need be given. The Government of India should be 
left a wide discretion in adjusting the figures subject, however, to the 
understanding that the adjustment should be effected m all cases lather 
by enlargement than by diminution of the lepresentation proposed in 
the Franchise Committee’s report. 

0) The Committee are of opinion that the representation pioposed 
for the depressed classes is inadequate Within this definition are com- 
prised, as shown in the leport of the Fianchise Committee, a large 
proporuon of the whole population of India. They think that the 
Government of India should, as it advises, be _ instructed to gi’ve, such 
classes a larger share ot representation by nomination,, regard being had 
to the numbers of depressed classes in each province and after consulta- 
tion with the Local Governments. This representation should, if neces- 
sary, be in addition to, but not m diminution of, the general electorate. 
Whenever possible, other persons than members of the Civil Sei vices 
should be selected to represent the depressed classes, but if a member of 
those services, specially qualified for this purpose has to be appointed, 
his nomination should not operate to increase the maximum ratio of 
official seats. 

0) In the Madias Presidency the Committee consider that the 
non-Brahmms must be provided with separate representation by means 
of the reset vation of ^ seats. The Brahmins and non-Brahmms should 
be invited to settle the mattei by negotiation among themselves, and it 
would only be, if agreement cannot be reached in that way, that the 
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decibion slioiilcl be refen ed to an aibitiatof appointed tor the puipobc by 
the Government of India. 

(d) The Committee would recommend that similar tieatment be ac- 
corded to*^tlie Malirattas m the Bombay Presidenc} 

(e) The question whethei women should or should not be admitted 
to the franchise"^' on the same terms as men, should be left to the iiewK 
elected legislatne council of each province to settle by resolution. The 
Government of India should be instructed to make lules so that, if a 
Legislative Council so \oted, women might be put upon the legistei of 
voters in that province. The Committee ha\e not felt able to settle this 
question themselves as uiged by the majority of witnesses who appealed 
before them. It seems to them to go deep into the social system and 
susceptibilities of India, and, therefore, to be a question wdiich can only, 
with any prudence, be settled m accordance with the wishes of Indians 
themselves as constitutionally expressed. 

(/J The Committee are of opinion that the franchise as settled by 
the uiles to be made undei this Act should not be altered foi the fust ten 
years, and that it should at present be outside the power of the Legisla- 
tive Councils to make any alteration m the fianchise. The recommenda- 
tion, therefore, in respect of woman suffrage, is to be regarded as altoge 
ther exceptional, and as not forming any precedent in respect of proposals 
for other alterations. 


♦ The Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagii made the following remarks on the question of 
Woman’s Suffrage in India — 

*‘My hon. and gallant Friend may take it from me as a fact that none the less 
despite the strong opinion in favour of it in India, in every part of India there is 
a very strong conservative opinion against it m India, more prevalent in some 
provinces than in other, but based very largely on the belief in old established cus- 
toms, sometimes amounting to a religion. That being so, there being on the one 
hand on a subject of this kind, divergence of opinion going, as the Joint Committee 
says, deep down into the social life of India, what is the best thing for Parlia- 
ment to do ? I submit it is to maintain the impartiality which has been the charac- 
teristic of English Government m India ever since it was founded, and leave it to 
the people of India as represented to decide for themselves. That is what we 
have done. That is what we are doing in the case of the Brahmin versus non- 
Brahmm and that is what is suggested by the Joint Committee’s Report in the case 
of women Let me remind the Committee that this is not a question of enfran- 
chising the women in our own country, living under our own social conditions, a 
decision which we took only after years of hesitance. it is a question of deciding 
now and at once whether we shall enfranchise the women of India, who live 
under different conditions and whose relations to things in India are matters, 1 
would submit, for Indians themselves to decide.” P. D. H. C., Dec 4 igiQ 
See para 8 of the Franchise Committed s Deport, igs Pi, //, of this dooh. ’ 
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(^if) The bpecial lepiehentation ot landholdeib in the puninces bliould 
be reconbidered by the (loveinnient of India in consultation with the 
local go\ ernments. 

(7^) The franchise for the Unneisity seats should be extended to all 
graduates of o\er seven years’ standing 

(i) The Government of India should be instiucted to consult with the 
Gov^ermnent ot Bengal in respect of the repiesentation ot Europeans m 
Bengal. It appeals to the Committee that theie aie good leason's toi a 
leadjustment of that icpreseiitation The lecommendations oi the repoit 
of the Franchise Committee m lespect of European lepresentation in 
other pi evinces may be accepted. 

(y) The question whether the lulers and subjects ot Indian States 
may be registered as electors or may be elected to the legislative councilb 
should be left to be settled in each case by the Local government of the 
piovince. 

(/’) The Committee are of opinion that dismissal tiom the seivice ot 
the government in India should not be a disqualification foi election, but 
that a criminal conviction entailing a sentence of moie than six months’ 
imprisonment should be a disqualification for five years fiom the date of 
the expiration of the sentence. 

(/) The compromise suggested by the Franchise Committee in res- 
pect of the residential qualification of candidates for legislative councils 
whereby the restriction was to be imposed only m the provinces of 
Bombay, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces may be accepted. 

(;;/) The lecommendations of the Franchise Committee in respect ot 
the proportionate representations of Mahomedans, based on the Lucknow 
compact, may be accepted. 

Two further observations must be made on this question of franchise. 
It seems to the Committee that the principle of proportional representa- 
tion may be found to be particulai'ly applicable to the circumstances of 
India, and they lecommend that this suggestion be fully explored, so 
that there may be material for consideration by the Statutoiy Commis- 
sion when it sits at the end often years. Further it has been strongly 
represented to the Committee, and the Committee are themselves fiimly 
convinced, that a complete and stiuigent Coirupt Piactices Act should be 
passed and bi ought into operation before the fiist elections for the legis- 
lative councils Theie IS no such Act at present inexistence m India, 
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and the Committee aie convinced that it will not be Icbb requued m India 
than it is m other countiies. 

§ 2. “Not more than 20 p. c. shall be official members and at 
least 70 p. c. shall be elected members ” 

Here we have the maximum of official members (20 pei cent^ and the 
mimmum of elected membeis (70 per cent) tor Governors' Legislatiie 
Coimcds. From the tables given above It will be seen that in all the 
Governors’ Legislative Councils the percentage of elected membeis 
, IS higher than the statutory minimum, the average tor all the Provinces 
being 77*8 percent The Bengal and the LTnited Prov inces hav e the 
highest percentage (81 2) of elected members, while AssamGias the lowest. 
As Mr. Oman pointed out, in the course of the debate on the Gov^ernment 
of India Bill, in the House of Commons — ‘'as matteis stand at present 
it is quite possible that 70 per cent, might come up to 99, and that ‘not 
more than 20 per cent’ of ‘official members’ might be i per cent.” 
(/’./> //. C., December ^ 9 ^ 9 -) 

§ 3 “Increasing tbe number of members.” 

Under this'proviso the Rules made under the Act may mciease the 
number of members of any Gov^ernor’s Legislative Council 
above the statutory limit prescribed in the First Schedule to this Act, 
provided that at least 70 per cent of the membeis of any Council aie 
elected members, and not more than 20 per cent are official members. 
A glance at Table I above will at once show that in all the provinces 
except P>ombay, the Central Piovmces and Assam, the number of 
membeis exceeds that piovided for by the First Schedule to this Act, and 
that the proportions required by sub-section 2 are liberally maintained. 

§ 4‘ “Term of office of nominated members ” 

A nominated non-official member holds office foi the duration of the 
Council to which he is nominated. 

Nominated official membeis hold office for the duration of the Council 
to which they aie nominated 01 for such sliortei period as the Governor 
may, at the time of nomination, determine. 

S 5. “Filling casual vacancies/’ 

According to sec. 93 vacancies m legislative councils occui- 

{a) if a nominated or elected membei resigns his office to the 
governor, and his resignation is accepted ; 
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(/f) it iol a peiiod of two conseciitne months any such member 
IS absent fiom India ; or 

{r) if for a peiiod of two conseciitne months he is unable to attend 
to the duties of his office, 

Furthei, it any peison, having been elected or nominated, subse- 
quently becomes liable to any ot the disabilities stated in clauses {a), {d), 
{e% («) and (//) of siib-iule (r) oi in sub-iules (3), (3), and (4) of the 
rules descnbing the general discjualifications foi nomination and election 
(see 7 iotes be/ow)^ as the case may be, or tails to make the prescribed oath 
or affiimatiom' within such time as the Governor considers leasonable, 
the Governoi shall, by notification in the (la/ette, declare his seat to be 
vacant. 

When any such declaiation is made, the Governoi shall, by notification 
as aforesaid, call upon the constituency concerned to elect another person 
within such time as may be prescribed -by the notification, 01 shall 
nominate another person, as the case may be. ' 

When a vacancy occurs m the case of an elected membei by reason 
of his election being declared void or by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly 
accepted, the Governoi shall, by notification in the Gazette, call upon the 
constituency concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the 
^acancy within such time as may be piesciibed by the notification. 

It a \acancy occuis m the case of a nominated membei, the Goveinoi 
shall nominate to the vacancy a peison ha\ing the necessaiy qualification 
undei these uiles 

§ 6. “Qualifications of electors'’ 

7 (i) Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered on 

the electoral roll of any constituency who has the cjualifications pi escribed 
for an elector of that constituency and who is not subject to any of 
the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely — 

(a) is not a British subject , or 


* Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member of the Coiina'l 
shall before taking his seat make, at a meeting of the Council, an oath or affirma- 
tion of his allegiance to the Crown m the following form, namely : — 
elected 

I, A. B., having been Q ^ ^ ^ Qa t ed ^ Clouncil do solemnly swear 

{ar affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King, 
Empeior of India, IIis heirs and successors, and that I will faithfully discharge 
the duty upon which I am about to enter. 
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(d) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mmd ; or 

(d) IS under 21 years of age * 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India or the Rulers 
of any such States or a subject of any such Stale or any class of such 
subjects shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of not 
being a British subject or British subjects . 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council after 
not less than one month’s notice has been given of an intention to move 
such a resolution recommending that the sex disqualification for registra- 
tion should be removed either in respect of women generally or in respect 
of any class of women, the local Government shall make regulations 
providing that women or a class of w^omen, as the case may be, shall not 
be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his name 
registered on the electoial roll of more than one general constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX-A. of 
the Indian Penal Code punishable with impiisonment foi a term exceed- 
ing six months 01 is, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed undei 
any lules for the time being in force regarding elections to a legislative 
body constituted under the Act, reported as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified m Part I, or in paragraph i, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
IV, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and shall 
not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the date of the 
conviction or the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the electoial 
roll, shall not be so legistered for a like period ; and if any person is 
repoited by any such Commissioners as guilty of any other corrupt 
practice, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be legistered thereon for a period of three years from the date 
of the report or, if not on the electoial roll, shall not be so registered 
for a like period . 

Provided that the local Government may direct that the name of any 
person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be registered on the electoial 
roll. 

T/ie qualificaiiofis of an elector for a ateneral coft^Hiuenev are those 
based on— 
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(!) Community, (7 all provinces except the SJullong Constituency in 

A ssirm) 

(2) RcMtlence, {in all provinces) and 

(3) {a) Occupation of a house oi a building, {in all provinces except 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam) oi, 

(//) Payment of municipal taxes, C<iiitonment taxes oi fees, {in all 
p 7 ‘ 0 vinceii excepl Bombay and Madras ; m Madras assess- 
ment to property-tax^ tax on Company oi Profession-tax 
qualifies a voter for franchise) or, 

(^) Payment of cesscb undei the Cess Act, 1880, {in Bengal 
alone) 01, 

{a) Pa\ment oi Chaukidaii tax or Union late undei the 
\hllage Chaukidan Act, 1870, {in Bengal and Asmm only) 
01 the Bengal Village Self-Go^ einment Act, 1919, {in 
Bengal alone) or, 

(6’) Payment of income tax, (/;; all provinces) or, 

(/) Militaiy ser\ice, {in all province^) or, 

{g) The holding of land, {qn all provinces). 

{h) Enjoyment of an assignment of land-revenue, {in the Punjab 
alone). 

(i) Tlie holding of a village office, {in the Central Provinces 
alone). 

See the Gasiette of India Extraordinary., July^ igso^ and the Report 
of the Franchise Committee., paras 7 — 2 Bpp. Pt. 11 . 

% ?• ‘‘The Coastitution of Constituencies ” 

“A general constituency^’ means a non-Mahomedan, Mahomedan, 
Indian Christian, European or Anglo-Indian 01 a wSikh (in the case of the 
Punjab} Constituency. 

“A Special Constituency” means Land-holdeis, Univeisity, Planters, 
Commerce and Industries, Planting or Mining (m the case of Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces). 

(i) (a) No person is eligible for election as a member of the 
Council to represent a general constituency unless his name is registered 
on the electoral loll of the constituency 01 of any other constituency in 
the province : miles he resides m the constituency for which he desires 
to be elected ^except in Bombay and Madras) and unless m the case of 

* In the United Provinces, the Punjab, Central Provinces ownership or tenancy 
of a building is a qualification for franchise. 
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a non*Mahomedan, Mabomedaa, Euiopean or Anglo-Indian con- 
stituency he IS himself a non-Mahoniedan, IMahomedan, European 
or Anglo-Indian, as the case may be. 

(b) No person is eligible for election as a member of the Council 
VO represent a special constituency unless his name is legisteied on the 
electoral roil of the constituency. The qualifications for electors foi 
special emstituencies vary with the different constituencies and with the 
different provinces. 

§ 8. “The method of Election for Governors’ Legislative Councils.” 

The following uiles aie geneially applicable to all Governors’ Legisla- 
tive Councils : — 

r, (r) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for election 
in any constituency for which he is eligible for election imdei 
these rules 

(3) On or befoie the date on which a candidate is nominated 
the candidate shall make in waiting and sign a declaration 
appointing either himself or some other peison, who is not 
disqualified undei these uiles for the appointment, to be 
his election agent, and no candidate shall be deemed to be 
duly nominated unless such declaiation has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has w ithdrawn his candidature shall not be 
allow'ed to cancel the w'lthdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

3. (i) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated and w^ho 
have not withdrawn theii candidature before such time as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly 
elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elect- 
ed, and the Governor shall, by a notification in the Gazette, 
call foi fresh nominations for the remaining vacancy or 
vacancies, and if any such aie received, shall call upon the 
constituency to elect a member or members, as the case 
may be. 
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(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general and Land- 
holders’ constituencies in person. No votes shall be received 
by proxy. 

(5J In plural-member constituencies every elector shall ha\eas 
many votes as there aie members to be elected . piovided 
that no elector shall gn e more than one vote to any one 
candidate. 

(6; Votes shall be counted by, or undei the supervision of, the 
Returning Officer, and any candidate, or, in the absence of 
the candidate, a lepiesentatue duly authoiised by himin 
wilting, shall ha\e a light to be present at the time of 
counting. 

(7j When the counting ot the \otes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall ioithwith declare the candidate or 
candidates, as the case may be, to whom the laigest numbei 
of votes has been given to be elected : 

Piovided that, if one or more seats are leserved, the Returning 
Officei shall first declare to be elected the non-Brahman 
candidate or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the 
largest number of votes has been given 

(8) Wheie an equality of votes is found to exist between an> 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of 
the candidates to be declaied elected the deteimination of 
the person 01 persons to wdiom such one additional vote shall' 
be deemed to have been given shall be made by lot to be 
drawn m the presence of the Returning Officei and m such, 
mannei as he may detei mine 

(9; The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result of 
the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be 
published in the Gazette. 

3. {a) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Government 
shall make regulations pio\idmg — 

(1) for the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 

* nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomi- 

nations ; 

(2) for the appointment of a Returning Officer for each con- 

stituency and for his powers and duties : 
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(3) ill the case ot general and Landholders' constituencies, ioi 

the di\ ision of the constituencies into polling areas in 
such mannei as to gi\e all electois such icasonable 
facilities for \oting as are piacticablc in the circumstances, 
and for the appointment ot polling stations foi these 
areas , 

(4) foi the appointment ot ohiccis to pieside at polling stations, 

and foi the duties ot such ofliceis ; 

(5) for the checking of voteis by leterence to the electoial loll ; 

(6) for the mannei in mIiicIi \otes aie to be given, and m 

particular for the case of illiterate voters or \oteis 
under physical or other disability ; 

(7) for the piocedure to be followed m respect of tender ot votes 

by persons repiesentmg themselves to be electors after 
other persons have \ otcd as such electors , 

(8) for the scrutiny ot votes , 

(9) foi the safe custody of ballot papers and other election 

papers, fot the peiiod for which such papeis shall be 
preseived, and for the inspection and pioduction of such 
papers ; 

and may nialie such other regulations legardmg the conduct 
of elections as it thinks fit. 

{b) Notwithstanding any thing in these iiiles, if a lesolution in 
favour of the introduction of pioportional representation is 
passed by the Council after not less than one month’s notice 
has been given of an intention to mo\e such a resolution, the 
local Goveinment may for any plural-member constituencies 
intioduce the method ot election by means of the single 
transferable vote and may make all necessary regulations foi 
that pui'pose and to that end may group togethei single- 
meinbei constituencies so as to make new pluial-member 
constituencies. 

(c) In the exercise of the foregoing power regulations may be made 
as to elections generally or any class of elections or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any class of constituency 01 any 
particular constituenevv 

4. fi) If any person is elected by a constituency of the Council and 
by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian legislatiue. 
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the election ot such peison to the Council shall be \oid and 
the Governoi shall call upon the constituency conceined to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any^ person is elected eithei moie than one constituency 

of the Council oi by a constituency of the Council and a con- 
stituency ot the Legislative Council of anothei province, he 
shall, by notice in niitnig signed by him and cleli\ered to the 
Secietary to the Council or the Secietaiies to both Councils, 
as the case may be, within .se\ en day's fiom the date ot the 
publication of the lesiilt of such election in the local official 
Gazette, choose foi which of these constituencies he shall 
seiw e, and the choice shall be conclusu e. 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Goveinoi shall call 

upon the constituency or constituencies tor which such peison 
has not chosen to sene to elect another peison or persons 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice leferied to in 

sub-rule (2) of this iiile, the elections of such peison shall be 

* void and the Governor shall call upon the constituency 01 

constituencies concerned to elect another peison 01 persons 

General Election — (i) On the e\piration of the duiation of a Council 
01 on its dissolution, a geneial election shall be held in order that a new 
Council may be constituted 

(2) On such expiration 01 dissolution, the Governor shall, by notifi- 
cation in the Gazette, call upon the constituencies lefeiied to in rule 4 
to elect membeis in accordance with these rules within such time after 
the date of expiration or dissolution as may be pi escribed by such 
notification . 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification may be 
issued at any tune not being moie than thiee months piioi to the date 
on which the duiation of the Council would expue in the ordinal y couise 
of events. 

(3) Before the day fixed for the fiist meeting of the Council the Gov- 
ernor shall make such nominations as may be necessary to complete the 
Council. 

As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed for the elec- 
tion of members at any general election, the names of the raembeis 
elected for the various constituencies at such election shall be notified 
in the Gazette. {See Gaieffc of htdta Exiraordina}}’ July 2g, 1020 ) 
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§ 9. “Qualifications for being a member.” 

(i) A pei son IS not eligible foi election 01 nomination as a membei 
ot a Governor’s Legislative Council if such peison — 

{(i) is not a British subject , 01 

(d) is a female ; or 

(r) is already a member of the Council 01 ot any othei legislatnc 
body constituted under the Act ; 01 

{d) having been a legal piactitioner has been dismissed or is undci 
suspension from piactising as such by order ot any competent 
court ; 01 

(e) has been adjudged b> a competent couit to be of unsound 

mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 
is an undischarged msoh ent ; 01 

{/i) being a dischaiged insolvent has not obtained fiom the court a 
ceitificate that his insolvency was caused by misfoitune with- 
out any misconduct on his pait . 

Provided that the local Government may diiect that, subject to such 

conditions as it may piesciibe, a Ruler ot any State m India or the Rulers 

of any such States or a subject of any such State or any class of such 

subjects shall not be leason only of not being 

■’ d laquahfied for nomination ^ ° 

a British subject or British subjects 

Piovided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause {d) 
may be removed by an Older of the local Government in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court involv- 
ing a sentence of transpoitation or imprisonment for a period of more 
than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which he was 

convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for .. for five vears 

* nomination 

from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chaptei IX- A. 
of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a term 
exceeding six months or is, after an inquiry by Commissioners appointed 
under any rules for the time being m force regarding elections to a legis- 
lative body constituted under the Act, reported as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Bait I, or in paragraph i, 2 or 3 of Part II, of 
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Schedule IV*. Such peison shall not be eligible for election 

nomination 

years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commis- 
sioners, as the case may be , and a person reported by any such 
Commis'=:ioners to be guilty of any othei coiiupt piactice shall be 
similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) If any person has been a candidate or an election agent at an 
election to any legislative body constituted under the Act and has failed 
to lodge any prescribed return of election expenses or has lodged a 
letuiii which IS found, either by Commissioneis holding an inquiry into 
the election or by a Magistrate m a judicial proceeding, to be false in any 

material paiticular, such person shall not be eligible foi foi fi\e 

nomination 

years from the date of such election . 

Provided that any disqualification mentioned m sub-iule (3) or sub- 
lule (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the local Government 
in that behalf. 

See paras 26- 2g of i he Franchise Committee^ s Report^ pp. 208-210 of Pi, 
II of this book. 


§ 10. ^^The final decision of doubts and disputes as to the 
validity of any electionf.*’ 

I. In this Part and m Schedule IV, 'unless there is anything lepug- 
nant in the subject or context, — 

{a) “ agent ” includes an election agent and any peison who is held 
by Commissioners to have acted as an agent in connection 
with an election with the knowledge 01 consent of the candi- 
date ; 

(b) “ candidate ” means a person who has been nominated as a 
candidate at any election or, who claims that he has been 
so nominated or that his nomination has been improperly 
lefused, and includes a person who, when an election is in 
contemplation, holds himself out as a prospective .candidate 
at such election, provided that he is subsequently nominated 
as a candidate at such election , and 
{c) “ returned candidate ” means a candidate whose name has been 
published under these rules as duly elected. 


* Vide Gazette of India Extraordinary^ July 2p, igzo* 
t Vide India Gazette Extraordinary , July igso. 
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2. No election shall be called in question except by an election 
petition presented in accoi dance with the pro\isions of this Pait. 

3. An election petition may be presented to the Go\ ernor by any 
candidate or elector against any returned candidate 'nithm fomteen 
days fi*om the date on which the result of the election has been published 
in arcoi dance with sub-rule (9) of rule 13 

4 The petition shall contain a statement in concise form of the 
material facts on which the petitioner lelies and the particulars of any 
corrupt practice which he alleges and shall, wheie necessary, be divided 
into paragraphs numbered consecLitnely. It shall be signed by the peti- 
tioner and verified in the manner pi escribed foi the verification of plead- 
ings 111 the Code of Cnil Procedure, 1908. 

5. The petitioner may, if he so desires, in addition to calling in 
question the election of the leturned candidate, claim a declaration that 
he himself or any other candidate has been duly elected ; in which case 
he shall join as respondents to his petition all other candidates who were 
nominated at the election. 

6. At the time of piesentation of the petition, the petitioner shall 
deposit with It the sum of one thousand rupees m cash or in Government 
Promissory Notes of equal value at the market rate of the day as secu- 
lity for the costs of the same. 

7. (i) If the provisions of rule 6 aie not complied with, the Gov- 
ernor shall dismiss the petition. 

(2) Upon compliance with the provisions of rule 6. — 

(<?) the Governor shall appoint as Commissioners for the trial of 
the petition three persons who are or have been, or are eligi- 
ble to be appointed, Judges of a High Court within the 
meaning of section loi (3) of the Act, and shall appoint one 
of them to be the Piesident, and theieafter all applications 
and proceedings in connection therewith shall be dealt with 
and held by such Commissioners ; 

(/;) the President of the Commission so constituted shall, as soon 
as may be, cause a copy of the petition to be served on each 
respondent and to be published in the Gazette, and may call 
on the petitionei to execute a bond in such amount and w ith 
such suieties as he may requiie for the payment of any fur- 
ther costs. At any time within fourteen days after such 
publication, any other candidate shall be entitled to be joined 
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cib a lebpondent on gi\ing security m a like amount and 
piocurmg the execution of a like bond. 

(3) When in respect of an election in a constituency moie 
petitions than one are presented, the Go^e]nol shall lefei all 
such petitions to the same Commissioners, who may at then 
disci etion inquiie into the petitions eithei in one 01 m moie 
proceedings as they shall think fit 

8 Every election petition shall be inquired into by the Commis- 
sioneis, as nearly as may be, m accoi dance with the procedure applic- 
al)le undei the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, to the tiial of suits • piovi- 
ded that it shall only be necessary for the Commissioners to make a 
memorandum of the substance of the evidence of any witness examined 
by them. 

9. The inquiiy shall be held at such place as the Goveinoi may 
appoint provided that the Commissioners may in then discretion sit at 
any other place in the piesidency for any part of the inquiry, and may 
depute any one of their number to take evidence at any place in the 
presidency. 

10 (r) No election petition shall be withdrawn without the leave of 
the Commissioners. 

(2) If there aie mote petitioners than one, no application to with- 

chaw a petition shall be made except with the consent of all 
the petitioners. 

(3) When an application foi withdiawal is made, notice theieof 

fixing a date for the heaimg of the application shall be given 
to all other parties to the petition and shall be published 
m the Gazette. 

(4) No application for withdrawal shall be gi anted if the Commis- 

sioneis are of opinion that such application has been induced 
by any bargain or considei*ation which the Commissioneis 
consider ought not to be allowed. 

(5) If the application is granted — 

{a) the petitioner shall be ordered^ to pay the costs of the 
respondent theretofore incurred or such portion thereof 
as the Commissioners may thmk fit ; 

(I?) such withdrawal shall be reported to the Governor, who, 
shall publish notice thereof in the Gazette ; and 
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(r) any peison who might himself ha\e been a petilionei may, 
within seven days of such publication, apph to be 
substituted as petitioner in place ot the party ithdraw- 
ing, and, upon compliance with the conditions of iiile 
6 as to security, shall be entitled to be so substituted 
and to continue the pioceedmgs upon such teims as the 
Commissioneis may think fit. 

II. (i) An election petition shall abate only on the death of a sole 
petitioner or of the suiwivor of se\eral petitioneis 

(2) Such abatement shall be repoited to the Governor, who shall 

publish notice thereof in the Gazette. 

(3) Any person who might himself have been a petitioner may, 

within seven days of such publication, apply to be substituted 
as petilionei, and, upon compliance uith the conditions of 
lule 6 as to security, shall be entitled to be so substituted 
and to continue the proceedings upon such terms as the 
Commissioners may think fit. 

12. If before the conclusion of the trial of an election petition the 
respondent dies or gives notice that he does not intend to oppose the 
petition, the Commissioners shall cause notice of such e\ent to be 
published in the Gazette, and thereupon any peison who might have been 
A petitioner may, within seven days of such publication, apply to be 
substituted for such respondent to oppose the petition, and shall be 
entitled to continue the proceedings upon such terms as the Commis- 
sioners may think fit. 

13. Where at an inquiry into an election petition any candidate, 
othe^r than the returned candidate, claims the seat for himself, the 
returned candidate, or any other paity may give evidence to prove that 
the election of such candidate would have been void if he had been 
returned candidate and a petition had been presented complaining of his 
election. 

14. When at an inquiry into an election petition the Commissioners 
so order, the Advocate General, or the Government Advocate, or a 
legal practitioner, appointed by the Governor, as the case may be, or 
some person acting under his instructions shall attend and take such part 
therein as they may directs 

* 15 (i) Save as heieinafter pioMded in this rule, if in the opinion of 

the Comnnssioneis— 
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(a) the election of a returned candidate has been procuied or 

induced oi the lesult of the election has been mateiially 
affected, by a conupt practice, or, 

(/;) any coiuipt practice specified in Part I ot Schedule IV has 
been committed, or, 

[c) the lesiilt of the election has been materially affected by any 

irregulaiity in lespect of a nomination papei, oi by the 
impiopei leception oi lefusal of a vote, or by any non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Act oi the lules 
or 1 eg Illations made theieundei, or by any mistake in the 
use of any foim annexed theieto, the election of the 
leturned candidate shall be void 

(2) It the Commissioneis repoit that a returned candidate has been 
guilty by an agent (other than his election agent) of any 
coirupt piactice specified in Pait I of Schedule IV which does 
not amount to anyfoim of bribeiy other than ti eating as 
hereinafter explained or to the prilcuring or abetment of 
personation, and if the Commissioneis furthei lepoit that the 
candidate has satisfied them that— ^ • 

(/z) no corrupt practice was committed at such election by the 
candidate or his election agent, and the conupt practices 
mentioned in the leport weie committed contraiy to the 
orders and without the sanction or connu ance of such 
candidate or his election agent and 

[b) such candidate and his election agent took all leasonable 

means for pi eventing the commission of corrupt practi- 
ces at such election, and 

{c) the corrupt practices "mentioned in the said leport were of a 
trivial, unimportant and limited character, and 

(d) in all other lespects the election was fiee fiom any conupt 

piactice on the part of such candidate or any of his 
agents, 

then the Commissioneis may find that the election of such can- 
didate IS not void. 

Expbamfwfi.—Fot the purposes of this sub-utle 'Creating” means the 
incurring m wdiole or in pait by any person of the expense of _ giving 01 
providing any food, drink, entertainment 01 piOMSion to any person w’lth 
the object, dll ectly 01 mdhectly, of inducing him or any othpi person to 
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vole or refrain from voting or as a reward tor having \oted 01 ict rained 
trom voting. 

16 (i) l\t the conclusion ot the inquiry, the Commibsioncrs shall lepoit 
whether the returned candidate or any othei paity to the 
petition who has undei the proMsions of these rules daiined 
, the seat has been duly elected, and in so lepoiting shall ha\e 
legard to the piovisions ot lule 15. 

(2) The leport shall be in writing and shall be signed b\ all ^ the 
Commissioneis The Commissioners shall foithwnth touvaid 
their repoit to the Governor w^ho, on receipt theicof, shall 
issue orders in accordance with the report and publish the 
repoit 111 the Gazette, and the ordeis of the Governor shall be 
final. 

17 If either in their leport or upon any other mattei there is a 
difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the opinion of the 
majoiity shall pievail,^and their report shall be expressed m the tei ms 
of the views of the majority. 

18. Where any charge is made in an election petition of any coiriipt 
practice, the Commissioners shall record m then report — 

(a) a finding whether a corrupt practice has 01 has not been proved 
to have been committed by any candidate or his agent, 01 
with connivance of any candidate* or his agent, and the 
nature of such corrupt practice, and 
(/->) the names ot all persons (if any) who have been pioved at the 
inquiry to have been guilty of any conupt practice and the 
nature of such corrupt practice wnth any such recommenda- 
tions as they may desire to make foi the exemption of any 
such persons from any disqualifications they may have 
incuired in this connection under these rules. 

Sessions and dura- "^2 B. “(1) Eveiy govemor’s 

council shall, continue 
• for three years from its first meeting^ 
Provided that — 

“(a) the council may he sooner dissolved- hy 
the governor; and 
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“{h) the said period may he extended by the 
governor for a period not exceeding one 
year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the province, if in special circums- 
tances (to be specified in the notification) 
he so think fit ; and 

“(c) after the dissolution of the council the gov- 
ernor shall appoint a date not more than 
six months or, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months from the date of dissolution for 
the next session of the council. 

“(2) A governor may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
as he thinks fit, and- may also, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue the council. 

“(3) Any meeting of a governor’s legislative 
council may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

“(4) All questions in a governor’s legislative 
council shall be determined by a majority of votes of 
the members present other than the person presiding, 
who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote 
in the case of an equality of votes. 

§ 1. “ Shall continue for three years from its first meeting.” 

The maKuiiuni potential period fot a Cjoveuioi’s Legislative Council 
IS three years . it may however, be sooner dissolved the period may 
also be extended by the Governor under special circumstances, foi a 
further period not exceeding one year. 
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^2 “ May be sooner dissolved.’ 

This sub-section coiiteis upon the Goveinoi the powei to dissol\c the 
Legislative Council before the expiration of the thiee yeais toi which it 
IS elected. Under the full pailiamentai'y system the power of the Execu- 
tive Head to dissolve the legislature is subject to the constitutional rule 
that this great power can be exercised only on the advice and approval of a 
Minister directly lesponsible to the popular chamber. The gianting of a 
dissolution is, of course, an executne act the ministcnal lesponsibiUty 
for which can be easily established The following have been suggested 
as the leading considerations which should reasonably support and justify 
ministeiial advice in favour of a dissolution {Todd^ 2)id Ed. p. /'7i)d 

(1) When a vote of ‘hio confidence'’ is carried aganist a government 

which has not already appealed to the countiy. 

(2) When there are leasonable grounds to believe that an adverse 

vote against the Government does not represent the opinions 
and wishes of the country and would be reversed by a new 
Parliament 

(3) When the existing Pailiament was elected undei the auspices 

of the opponents of the government 

f-j.) When the majoiity against a Government is so small as to make 
It improbable that a strong Goveinment can be foimed fiom 
the opposition. 

The leftisal of a dissolution, recommended by a Minister is not an 
executive act ; it is a lefusal to do an executive act. It seems to 
be generally admitted by constitutional authorities that the Crown has 
still an undoubted right to withold its consent to the application of 
a minister for permission to dissolve a Parliament. “If the Minister to 
whom a dissolution has been lefused is not willing to accept the decision 
of the Sovereign, it is his duty to resign.” [Heards Government of 
England., pp 16 ^—164). 

“As the lepresentative of the Crown in the dominion, colony, or 
province, o\er which he is commissioned to preside, the powei of dissolu- 
tion lests absolutely With the Governor or Lieutenant Governor for the 
tune being. He is personally lesponsible to the Crown for the lawful 
excicise of this pieiogatne but he is likewise bound to take into 
account the wclfaie of the people, being unable to divest himself of 
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a grave moial lesponsibility towaids the colony he is commissioned to 
govern.” {Todd^ Pari. Govt in the Col. 2nd Ed.p., 806). 

“It IS the duty of a Governor to consider the question of a dissolution 
of the parliament or legislature solely in reference to the geneial interests 
of the people and not fiom a paity standpoint He is undei no obliga- 
tion to sustain the party in powei if he believes that the accession to 
office of their opponent would be moie beneficial to the public at laige. 
He IS, therefore, justified in witholding a dissolution requested by his 
ministers, when he is of opinion that it was asked foi merely to strengthen 
a particular party, and not with a view to asceitain the public sentiment 
upon disputed questions of public policy. These considerations wmild 
always w^ariant a governor in witholding his consent to a dissolution 
applied for, under such ciicumstances, by a ministiy that had been 
condemned by a vote of the popular chamber. If he believes that a strong 
and efficient administration could be formed that w^ould command the 
confidence of an existing Assembly, he is fiee to make trial theieof, 
instead of complying with the lequest of his IMinisters to grant them 
a dissolution as an alternative to their enfoiced resignation of office. On 
the other hand, he may at his discretion giant a dissolution to a mmistiy 
defeated in Parliament and desirous of appealing to the constituencies, 
notwithstanding that one or both blanches of the legislatuie should 
lemonstrate against the pi oposed appeal, if only he is persuaded that it 
would be foi the public advantage that the appeal should be allowed.” 
{Todd) 

*72 0. “(1) There shall be a president of a gover- 

nor’s legislative council^ who shall, 

Presidents of gover- ... „ • n « 

nors’ legislative conn- Until the eXpiratlOll Of a peiTOd 01 

[ 1919 . s. 9-1 years from the first meeting 

of the council as constituted under this Act, be a 
person appointed by the governor, and shall there- 
after be a member of the council elected by the 
council and approved by the governor : 

“Provided that if at the expiration of such period 
of four years the council is in session, the president 
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then ill office shall continue in office until the end 
of the current session, and the first election of a 
president shall take place at the commencement of 
the next ensuing session. 

“(2) There shall he a deputy-president of a gov- 
ernor’s legislative council who shall preside at meet- 
ings of the council in the absence of the president, 
and who shall he a member of the council elected 
by the council and approved by the governor. 

“(3) The appointed president of a council shall 
hold office until the date of the first election of a 
president by the council under this section, but he 
may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the governor, or may be removed from office by 
order of the governor, and any vacancy occurring 
before the expiration of the term of office of an 
appointed president shall be filled by a similar appoint- 
ment for the remainder of such term. 

“(J)} An elected president and a deputy-pi’esident 
shall cease to hold office on ceasing to be members of 
the council. They may resign office by writing 
under their hands addressed to the governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the council 
with the concurrence of the governor. 

“(6) The president and the deputy-president shall 
receive such *salaries as may be determined, in the 
case of an appointed president, by the governor, and 
in the case of an elected president or deputy-president, 
by air Act of the local legislature. 
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g 1. “A PresideHt of a Governor’s legislative council.*' 

The Committee have considered carefully the question who is to 
preside o\er the legislative councils in the provinces They are of opinion 
that the Go\ ernoi should not preside, and they advise that, foi a peiiod 
of loui yeais, the Piesident should be appointed by the Goveinoi. 
Where\ ei possible it would be a gieat advantage if someone could be 
found foi this purpose who had had paihamenlaiy experience. Tlie 
legislative council should itself elect a Vice-President, and at the end 
of four yeais the nominated Piesident wmuld disappear, and the Piesident 
and Vice- Piesident w^ould be elected by the councils. The Committee 
attribute the greatest impoitance to this question of the Piesidency of the 
legislative council. It will, in then opinion, conduce very greatly to the 
successful working of the new councils if they are imbued fiom the 
commencement wuth the spirit and conventions of parliamentary procedure 
as developed in the Impeiial Pailiament.— /. S, C. /C. See 7iotes tmder 
secs. 6jA and 6jC. 

'72D. “(1) The provisions contained in this 

Basmessand proca- section sliall have effect with res- 
dure in governors’ legis- husiiiess and proccdui’e ill 

lative councils. [I9I9» ^ 

governors’ legislative councils. 

“(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall he laid in the form of 
a statement before the council in each year, and the 
proposals of the local government for the appropriation 
of provincial revenues^ and other moneys in any year 
shall he submitted to the vote of the council in the 
form of demands for grants. The council may 
assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may 
reduce the amount therein referred to either by a 
reduction of the whole grant or by the omission or 
reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : 
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Provided that — 

(r/) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if 
it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
the witholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred 
to, if the demand relates to a reserved 
subject, and the governor certifies that the 
expenditure provided for by the demand 
is essential to the discharge of his respon- 
sibility for the subject ; and 

(b) the governor shall have power in cases of 

emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may be in his opinion necessary for 
the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for the carrying on of any department ; 
and 

(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 

such revenues or other moneys for any 
purpose shall be made except on the 
recommendation of the governor, com- 
municated to the council. 

“(3) Nothing in the foregoing subsection shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : 

(?) contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment® to the Governor-General in 
Council; and 
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(it) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; 
and 

(Hi) expenditure of which the amount is pres- 
cribed by or under any laAV ; and 
(ic) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; 
and 

(r) salaries of judges of the High Court of the 
province and of the Advocate-General. 

“If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate to the 
above heads of expenditure, the decision of the gover- 
nor shall be final. 

“(I) Where any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment to a 
Bill is moved or proposed to be moved, the governor 
may certify that the Bill or any clause of it or the 
amendment affects the safety or tranquillity of his 
province or any part of it or of another province, and 
may direct that no proceedings or no further proceed- 
ings shall be taken by the council in relation to the 
Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. ■ 

“(5) Provision may be made by rules'^ under this 
Act for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
foregoing provisions of this section and for regulating 
the course of business in the council, and as to the 
persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence 
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of the president and deputy-president, and the preser- 
vation of order at meetings ; and the rules may 
provide for the number of members required to 
constitute a quorumS and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and the discussion of any 
subject specified in the rules. 

“(6) Standing orders may I)e made providing for 
the conduct of business and the procedure to 1)e 
followed in the council, in so far as these matters are 
not provided for by rules made under this Act. The 
first standing orders shall be made by the governor in 
council, but may, subject to the assent of the gover- 
nor, be altered by the local legislatures. Any stand- 
ing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules made under this Act, shall 
to the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, 
be void. 

‘"(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the council, there shall be freedom of speech 
in the governors’ legislative councils. No person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any court by 
reason of his speech or vote in any such council, or 
by reason of anything contained in any official report 
of the proceedings of any such council.” 

§ 1. “Proposals for the appropriation of provincial revenues.” 

The Council's powers of contiol o\er the appropriation ot provincial 
1 even ties aie defined in this sub-section which piovides that the local 
Goveinnient is to submit its annual appiopriation pioposals toi the 
Coimcirs assent in the form of “demands for grant.’’ It is contem- 
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plated that the piovinciai estimates cpmpiising the expenditure re- 
quired both tor leserved and transferred subjects will be presented 
as a whole but that the Governoi in Council will be responsible 
for the estimates in so far as they relate to reserved subjects, and the 
Goveinoi and Ministers in so tai as they relate to tiansferred subjects. 
In the case ot demands or resolutions relating to a leserved subject, if 
the Council refuses its assent, the Governor in Council will, nevei tireless, 
have power to inciu the expenditure involved if the Governor ceitifies 
that such expendituie is essential to the discharge of his responsibility 
for the subject concerned. In the case of lesolutions relating to tians- 
f erred subjects the assent of the Council will be necessary, but the 
Governor is entiusted with power m cases of emergency to authonse 
expenditure which is, in his opinion, necessary for the safety or tranquillity 
of the Province, or for the carrying on of the administration of any 
depaitment. By the exercise of this rcberve power the Governor will 
be able to provide funds for any unforeseen emergency, and also m the 
last resort to prevent the temporary closing down of a transferred depart- 
ment owing to refusal of supplies. Provision is made for declaring by 
rules that ceifain expenditure, which includes the Provincial contributions 
to the Central Government, is a permanent charge on the Provincial 
revenues, and Local Governments will not be required to include pro- 
posals for such expenditure in the resolutions submitted to the Councils. 
In accordance with the principle of Biitish parliamentary practice, which 
requires that every giant of money for the public service shall be based 
on the request or recommendation of the Crown, and with the precedents 
contained in Dominion constitutions (Australian Commonwealth Act, 1915, 
section 56, South Africa Act, 1909, section 62), it is laid down that no 
proposal for the appropriation of the Provincial revenues, or for the 
increase of any expenditure proposed to be authoiised by a resolution, shall 
be made except on the recommendation ot the Governor. This provision 
wall debar private members from moving amendments which would hav^e 
the effect of increasing the amount of any proposed appropriation. 

The provisions in this sub-section as to the control of the Councils 
over the appropriation of revenues aie m substantial accordance with the 
proposals contained m paia 256 of the Montag u-Chelmsford Report as 
distinguished from that made in para. 73 of the Government of India’s 
First Reforms Despatch 

“The Committee think that the provincial budget shoitld be submitted 
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to the vote of the legislative council, subject to the exemption from this 
process of certain charges of a special oi lecurimg cliaiactei which ha\e 
been set out m the Bill. In cases wheie the council alter the piovisioii 
for a transferred subject, the Committee consider that the (lovernor would 
be justified, if so advised by his ministers, m re-submittmg the pio\ ision to 
the council for a review of then former decision ; but they do not 
apprehend that any statutory prescription to that effect is leqiiired. 
Where the council have reduced a piovision for a reseived subject which 
the Governor considers essential to the pioper administration of the 
subject concerned, he will have a power of restoration. The Committee 
wish it to be peifectly clear that this power is real and that its exercise 
should not be regarded as unusual or aibitrary ; unless the Governor has 
the right to secure supply for those sei vices for which he lemains 
responsible to Paihament, that lesponsibility cannot justly be fastened 
upon him.” 

“Whenevei the necessity foi new taxation arises, as aiise it must, the 
questions invoh ed should be threshed out by both parts of the Govern- 
ment in consultation together, and it is especially impoitant that in this 
matter both paits of the Government should if possible, be in agieeiiient 
when the proposals of the Government are laid before the legislature.”— 
y. S, C. R* See notes under sec. 6yA. 

% 2. “Contributions payable by the local government”. 

See note 7 under see. 4^ A ante and the Medon Committed s Report on 
Financial Relations {in Ft I I. of thu book). 

§ 3 . “Provision may be made by rules. ” 

See Rules, issued under this subsection printed in Appendix B to 
this Part. 

§ 4. “Quorum.” 

“The physical presence of the members m order to form the quorum 
IS necessary. Such has not been the general practice, however, to this 
time. It has been regarded as necessary that a quorum shall not meiely 
be present, but shall also act.” — Burgess Vol. II, p. 55. 

The constitution of different countnes vary widely as to the pimciple 
of the quorum and the mode of its determination. In the British colonies 
the quorum is invariably prescribed m their Constitution Acts. 
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“In thobe cases wheie the quorum is fixed by the constitution there is I 

substantial agreement upon the principle that the piesence of a majority i 

of the legal number of membeis in the House is necessary and sufficient to 1 

the transaction of legislative business The quorum of the absolute '' , 

majority, ? i’, of the maj 01 ity of the legal number of membeis, may be If’ 

said to be the modern principle of genetal legislation Its leason is that ^ 

the majoiity repiesents m this respect the whole, and is vested with the i| 

poweis of the whole. If this were not the piinciple, legislative action 
would be exposed to the tucks and stratagems of the minority to an tin- ip 

beatable degree’’ {Bur^rcss^ Pol. Sue?ice tt 12^-^.) 

In the British Parliament, on the othei hand, the cjuorum of the House -f 

of Commons has, from very early times, been fixed at 40 and that of the i‘ 

House of Lords at 3, though the Houses now number respectively 707 / 

and 600 members. Dr Burgess remarks that the fact that, undei the j 

Biitish system, legislation is controlled by the Ministiy would make 
It unnecessary, and often inconvenient, to lequiie a majority quoium if 

I 

72B. — “(1) Where a governor’s legislative council I 
^ has refused leave to introduce, or |j' 

Provision for case of it 

failure to pass legisia- has failed to pass ill a form recom- I 

tion in governors’ legi- j j i ii t>-ii I 

siative councils. [1919 mended by the governor, any Bill | 

relating to a reserved subject the « 

governor may certify that the passage of the Bill is | 
essential for the discharge of his responsibility for the I 

subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding ( 

that the council have not consented thereto, be deem- I 

ed to have passed, and shall, on signature by the |' 

governor, become an Act of the local legislature in | 

the form of the Bill as originally introduced or pro- I, 

posed to be introduced in the council or (as the case | 

may be) in the form recommenced to the council by ( 

the governor. •' 

“(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be 
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made 1)y the governor, and the governor .shall forth- 
with send an authentic copy thereof to the Governor- 
General, who shall reserve the Act for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty’s pleasure, and upon the signifi- 
cation of such assent hy His Majesty in Council, and 
the notification thereof hy the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an .let 
passed hy the local legislature and duly assented to : 

“Provided that where, in the opinion of the Gover- 
nor-General a state of emergency exists which justi- 
fies such action, he may, instead of reserving such 
Act, signify his assent thereto, and thereupon the 
Act shall have such force and effect as aforesaid, 
subject however to disallowance hy His Majesty in 
Council. 

“(3) An Act made under this section shall, as soon 
as practicahle after being made, he laid before each 
House of Parliament, and an Act which is required 
to he presented for His Majesty’s assent shall not he 
so presented until copies thereof have been laid be- 
fore each House of Parliament for not less than eiadit 

O 

days on which that House has sat.” 

The original# proposal in the draft Bill was for the constitution of 
Grand Committees on which the Governor \yas to appoint a majority of 
the membeis, with power, in cases refeired to them, ^ to pass or i eject laws 
without the assent of the Council ; it was also proposed that, by using his 
certifying power, the Governor was to bring the machinery of the Grand 
Committee into opeiation. Those provisions were in conformity with the 
proposals contained in paias 252 to 254 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, as further de\ eloped in paras 81 to 83 of the Government of 
Indians Tirst Reforms Despatch 
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The effect of the provisions in the diaft Bill as to the Governor’s 
ccrtitying power was that the Governor would have been able to use 
this power, eithei (i) for the purpose of obtaining necessary legislation 
in 1 elation to reseived subjects which had been initiated by a member of 
his Executue Council, and for which he could not obtain a majoiity in 
the Legislative Council if he leiied on the ordinary piocediue , 01 (2) foi 
the purpose of blocking, or lefenmg to a Giand Committee, legislative 
proposals which aie, in his opinion, likely to impel il public safety or the 
maintenance of oider, 01 which encioach on his lesponsibihty fora 
specified reserved subject , but in this lattei case the alternative course of 
refernng the pioposals to a Grand Committee could only be adopted 
with the assent of the Legislative Council. 

The Joint Select Committee have rejected the plan of Giand 
Committees as diatted oiiginally m the Bill. '‘They have done so 
because in then opinion the Grand Committee did not give the Goveinoi 
the power of secuimg legislation in a ciisis in lespect of those matleis foi 
which he is held responsible, and because in lespect of ordinary legislation 
about reseived subjects it perpetuated the system of secuimg legislation 
by what is known as the ‘ official bloc/ wffiich has been the cause of 
great friction and heartburning The responsibility for legislation on 
reseived subjects is with the Goveinoi m Council, and, when the ‘official 
bloc ’ has been put into operation, it has been put into opeiation by him, 
and IS merely an indirect way of asseiting his responsibility The 
Committee think it much better that there should be no attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that the responsibility is with the Governoi in Council, and 
they lecommend a process by which the Goveinoi should be empoweied 
to pass an Act m respect of any leserved subject, if he considers that the 
Act IS necessary for the proper fulfilment of his lesponsibility to Pailia- 
ment. He should not do so until he has given eveiy opportunity for the 
matter to be thoroughly discussed in the legislative council, and as a sen- 
sible man he should, of course, endeavour to cairy the legislative council 
with him in the mattei by the strength of his case. But, if he finds that 
cannot be so, then he should have the power to pioceed on his own 
responsibility. Acts passed on his sole responsibility should be leseued 
by the Governoi -General for His Majesty’s pleasure, and be laid befoie 
Parliament. His Majesty will necessarily be advised by the Secretary of 
State for India, and the responsibility for the advice to be given to His 
Majesty can only rest with the Secretary of State. But the Committee 
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suggest that the Standing Committee of Pailiament, whose appointment 
they ha\e advised, should be specially consulted about Acts oi this 
charactei Piovision, howe\er, is made in the Ihil for the a\oidance of 
delay in case of a gra\e emergency by giving the (loi einoi-Ceneial 
powei to assent to the Act without reserving it, though this of coiiise 
would not prevent subsequent disallowance by His Majesty in CouncilA 
5 , C A\ 

LOCAL LEQISLATURESL 

73. (1) For purposes of legislation, the council 

Local legislatures, of a lieutenant-govemor' having 
!!' executive council, shall consist of 

40, 40 ; 1909 ss. I iij, 3 

the members of. his executive council 

2nd Sch., Pt. IL] 

“and of members nominated or elect- 
ed as hereinafter provided.” 

(2) Repealed by the Oovermnent of India Act 
1919. 

(3) The Legislative Council of a lieutenant- 
[ 1861 , c. 67 , ss. 45 , governor not having an executive 

tgizf s. 2 nd’ oouncil, or of a chief commissioner, 

Sch., pt^ii.] consist of members nominated 

or elected “as hereinafter provided.” 

(4) Repealed by the Q-overnment of India Act, 
1919. 

§ 1- “Local Legislature.’' 

Local Legislature \n the case of a governors piovmce, the 

governor and the legislative council of a piovmce, and m the case ot 
any other province, the lieutenant-governoi 01 chief commissioner in 
legislative council See sec. 134 {4) 

§ 2 “Lieutenant-Governor.” 

See notes nnde^ svr, 33 and para 41 M, C. Ah 
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14 

15 

16 


;} 


Repealed by Ike Goveriimenl of India 
Ad, 1919. 

(1) The iiLimher of meml)ers nominated or 


Constitution of legis- 
lative councils of lieute- 
nant-governois and chief 
commissioners. [i909j 
s. I (2) ; 1912, s. 3 , 
19195 2nd Sch., Pt. II.] 


elected to the legislative council of 
lieutenant-governor 


a lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner, the number of such 
members required to constitute a 
quorum, the term of office of such members, and the 
manner of filling casual vacancies occurring by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, 
death, acceptance of office, or resignation duly accep- 
ted, or otherwise, shall, in the ease of each such 
council, be such as may be prescribed by rules made 
under this “section” : 

“Provided that the number of members so nomi- 
nated or elected shall not, in the case of the legisla- 
tive council of a lieutenant-governor, exceed one 
hundred.” 

(2) At least ope-third of the persons so nomina- 
ted or elected to the legislative 
council of a lieutenant-governor 


[1S61, c. 67, ss. 45, 

igi2, s. 3 ; 1919, 2nd ^ 

Sch. Ft., ir.] or chief commissioner must be “non- 


officials.” 

(3) The Governor-General in Council may, with 

the approval of the Secretary of State 

[1909, s. 6 ; 1912, in Council, make rules as to the 
3*] 

conditions under which and the 
manner in which persons resident in India may be 
nominated or elected members of any of those legis- 
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[1916, s.j I (2).] 


lative councils and as to the qiialilications i'ur being, 
and for being nominated or elected, a member of any o£ 
those councils, and as to any other matter for which 
rules are authorised to be made under this section, 
and as to the manner in which those rules are to bo 
carried into effect. 

(3A) Ejules made under this section inay provide 
for the final decision of doul^ts or disputes as to the 
validity of an election. 

(3B) Subject to any rules made under this sec- 
tion, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any state in India shall 
be eligible to be nominated a member of a legislative 
council. 

(4) All rules made under this section shall be 

[1909, ss. 6, 7 ; 1919, before both Houses of Parlia- 

2 nd Sch., Pt. II.] raent as soon as may be after they 

are made, and those rules shall not be subject to 
repeal or alteration by the “Indian legislature or the 
local legislature.” 

The maximum number ot members of a lieiitenanl-governoEs legis- 
lative council IS one hundred. The actual number may be less according 
to the rules framed under this section. One thud of the total number 
of elected and nominated members of such legislative councils must 
be non-official. 

The Governor-General in Council with the approval of the Secretary 
of State is to make 1 ales on the following mat lei s . — (i) the conditions 
under which and the manner m which persons lesident in India may be 
nominated or elected ; (2) the qualifications for being a member of those 
councils ; (3) the qualifications for being nominated and elected as mem- 
bers : (4) the number of members ; (5) the number of members to foim a 
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qiioium , (,6) the teim ot office ot members, (7) the manner ot filling up 
casual \acancies of membcis and (8) the mannei in which the above lulcs 
are to be earned into effect Rules may also be made for the final decision 
of doubts and disputes as to the validity of elections 

All rules so made shall have to be laid before both Houses of Pailia- 
ment and they aie not subject to repeal 01 alteration by the Indian or local 
legislature 

77- (1-) When anew lieuteiiant-goveraoivshipi is 

Power to ooasutate Constituted under this Act, the 
Governor-General in Council may, 
47 i 49] by notification, with the sanction of 

His Majesty previously signified hy the Secretary of 
State in Council, constitute the lieutenant-governor 
in legislative council of the province, as from a 
date specified in the notification, a local legislature*^ 
for that province, and define the limits of the pro- 
vince for which the lieutenant-governor in legisla- 
tive council is to exercise legislative powers. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council may, hy 
notification, extend the provisions 
[1912, s. j.] relating to legislative 

councils of lieutenant-governors, subject to such 
modifications and adaptations as he may consider 
necessary, to any province for the time being under 
a chief commissioner®. 

§ 1. “A new lieutenant-governorship.” 
wSec. 53 {2) lays down the piocedure foi constituting a new heutenant- 
go\ ernorship 

§ 2 “Constitute a local legislature ” 

This sub-section is intended to give the effect of secs. 46, 47 and 40 
of Indian Council’s .A.ct of 1861. {Documents I., pp. soS-sogt) It was under 
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ilicbc enactments that local legislatiues wete established ioi the Noith- 
Western Provinces and Oudh (iSSb), tot Buima (1897), lor Eabteui 
Bengal and Assam (1905) and ior Bihar and Oiissa (i9i2)* "'The elfect 
of these enactments appears to be that a new liCLiicnani"go\ei not ship 
cannot be cieated unless a local legiaLituie is cieated at the same tune’’ 
{llberi,) 


3- “Chief Commissioner. ” 

See notes under sec. jT. 


'78. “(1) A lieutenant-governor or a eliiel com- 


Meetings of legisla- 
tive councils of lieuten- 
ant-goveinors or chief 
commissioners. 

[1861, c 67, ss 45, 
46 ; 1909, s. 4 ; 1912 
s. 3 : 1919, 2nd Sch., 

Pt. II.3 


missioner who has a legislative 
council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of 
his legislative council as he thinks 
fit, and may also, by notification 


or otherwise, prorogue’- the council, and any meeting 
of the legislative council of a lieutenant-governor or a 
chief commissioner may be adjourned by the person 
presiding.” 


Every lieutenant-governor who has no executive 
council, and every chief commissioner who has a 
legislative council, shall appoint a member of his 
legislative council to be vice-president thereof. 

(2) In the absence of the lieutenant-governor or 
chief commissioner from any meet- 

[1916, I St Sch,] . 1 1 j . 

ing of his legislative council the 
person to preside thereat shall he the vice-president of 
the council, or, in his absence, the member of the 
council who is highest in official rank among those 
holding office under the Crown^ who are present at 
the meeting, or during the discussion of the annual 
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financial statement or, of any matter of general public 
interest or when questions are asked, the vice-presi- 
dent or the member appointed to preside. 

“(3) All questions at a meeting of the legislative 
frgig and Sch., Ft couiicil of a lieutenant-govemor 01’ 
II 3 chief commissioner shall be deter- 

mined by a majority of votes of the members present 
other than the lieutenant-governor, chief commis- 
sioner, or presiding member, who shall, however, 
have and exercise a casting vote^ in case of an equality 
of votes. 

“(d) Subject to rules affecting the council, there 
shall be freedom of speech^ in the legislative councils 
of lieutenant-governors and chief commissioners. 
No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any 
court by reason of his speech or vote in those coun- 
cils, or by reason of anything contained in any official 
report of the proceedings of those councils.” 

§ 1 “Prorogue.” 

See 7 totes 7t7tde7^ sec. 6sD 

§ 2 “Crown/' 

See notes imdei’ ^ec. j 

3 “Casting vote/’ 

See notes imder ^ec 41 

§ 4 “Freedom of Speech ” 

See 7iotes imde} m 67 

[79.1 Repealed by the Gomrmnent of India 
Act, 1919. 
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80 . ( 1 ) At a meeting of a local legislative 

Easiness at meetings, council (“otlier tliaii a govemor’s 
i9^i2%s legislative coinieir’) no motion shall 

2nd Sch., pt. IL] -j^g entertained, other than a motion 
for leave to introduce a measure into the council for 
the purpose of enactment, or having reference to a 
measure introduced or proposed to he introduced into 
the council for that purpose or having reference to 
some rule for the conduct of business in the council, 
and no business shall be transacted other than the 
consideration of those motions or the alterations of 
those rules. 

(2) Mepealed bij the Government of Lidia Act, 1919 . 

( 3 ) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing 

^ provisions of this section, the local 

[1909, ss. s, 7 ; 1912, 

ss. 1(1)3; 1919. 2nd government “of a province .other 

Snh.,Pt. IL] Y , ^ „ 

than a governor s province may, 
with the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
make rules authorising, at any meeting of the local 
legislative council, the discussion of the annual finan- 
cial statement of the local Government, and of any 
matter of general public interest, and the asking of 
(questions, under such conditions and restrictions as 
raay^ be prescribed in the rules. Rules made under 
this sub-section for any council may provide for the 
appointment of a member of the council to preside 
^ ^ such discussion or when ■ 

[1916, 1st Sen.] 

questions are asked in the place of 
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the lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner, as the 
case may he, and of the vice-president, and shall he 
laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as 
may be after they are made, and shall not be subject 
to repeal or alteration by the “Indian legislature” 
or the local legislature. 

“(4i) The local government of any province (other 
[1919, 2nd Sch., Pt a governor’s province) for 

^ which a local legislative council is 

hereafter constituted under this Act shall, before the 
first meeting of that council, and with the sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council, make rules for 
the conduct of legislative business in that council 
(including rules for prescribing the mode of promul- 
gation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

“(5) The local legislature of any such province 
may, subject to the assent of the lieutenant-governor 
or chief commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct 
of legislative business in the local council (including 
rules prescribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the council) but any 
alteration so made may be disallowed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, and if so disallowed shall 
have no effect.” 

80A. “(1) The local legislature of any province 
has power, subject to the provisions 
legislatures. [1919, s. of this Act, to make laws for the 
^ peace and good government^ of the 
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territories for the time being constituting that 
province.” 

“(2) The local legislature of any province may, 
subject to the provisions of the sub-section next 
following, repeal or alter as to that province any law 
made either before or after the commencement of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, by any authority 
in British India other than that local legislature. 

“(3) The local legislature of any province may 
not, Avithout the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General, make or take into consideration any law — 
(«) imposing or authorising the imposition of 
any new tax unless the tax is a tax sche- 
duled as exempted from this provision 
by rules made under this Act ; or 

{h) affecting the public debt of India, or the 
customs duties, or any other tax or duty 
for the time being in force and imposed 
by the authority of the Governor-General 
in Council for the general purposes of 
the government of India, provided that 
the imposition or alteration of a tax 
scheduled as aforesaid shall not be 
deemed to affect any such tax or 
duty ; or 

(<?) affecting the discipline or maintenance of 
any part of His Majesty’s naval, military, 
or air forces ; or 
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(d) aifecting the relations o£ the government 
with foreign princes or states ; or 

((") 'regulating any central subject^ ; or 

{/) regulating any provincial subject^ which has 
been declared by rules under this Act 
to be, either in whole or in part, subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature, 
in respect of any matter to which such 
declaration applies ; or 

(rj) affecting any power expressly reserved to 
the Governor-General in Council by any 
law for the time being in force ; or 

(It) altering or repealing the provisions of any 
law which, having been made before the 
commencement of the Government of 
India Act, 1919, by any authority in 
British India other than that local legis- 
lature, is declared by rules under this 
Act to be a law which cannot be repealed 
or altered by the local legislature with- 
out previous sanction ; or 

(i) altering or repealing any provision of an 
Act of the Indian legislature made after 
the commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 1919 which by the provi- 
sions of such first-mentioned Act may not 
be repealed or altered by the local legisla- 
ture without previous sanction 
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“Provided that an Act or a provision o£ an Act 
made by a local legislature, and sul)se(j[uently 
assented to by the Governor- General in pursuance of 
this Act, shall not be deemed invalid by reason only 
of its requiring the previous sanction of the Gov- 
ernor-General under this Act.” 

“(d) The local legislature of any province has 
not power to make any law affecting any Act of 
Parliament.” 

This section deals with the legislative powers of all , local legislatuies 
including Governor’s legislative councils it repiesents see 79 of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, as revised on the lines recommended in 
the Functions Committee’s Report {paras pp. 241 to 24Y of Ft, II, 

of this hook.) 

One impoitant object of the revision has been to limit the number of 
cases in which previous sanction of the Goveinoi -General is required to 
Provincial Bills, and at the same tune to make the statutoiy list of such 
cases complete, so as to avoid continuance of the practice whereby Bills 
not included m such list had to be submitted for previous sanction undei 
“executive ordei/’ It will be observed that the section follows the pi 0- 
visions of the hitheito existing law in conferring general powers ot legis- 
lation on the local legislature of a province subject to the requirement of 
the Governor-General’s previous sanction in the case of ceitain classes of 
Provincial Bills. Absence of previous sanction cannot, however, be made 
a ground for attacking the validity of a Bill which has received the assent 
of the Governor-General. This arrangement lenders possible a distii- 
btition of legislative power between the Indian Legislature and the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures without subjecting the validity of Provincial Acts to 
challenge in the Couits on the ground that such Acts involve an invasion 
of the sphere of the Indian Legislature. See Notes tmder sec. 65 ante. 

§ 1 “Peace, and good government/’ 

These, 01 words nearly similar, have been used m most of the Consti- 
tiitional Acts passed by the Imperial Parliament conferring local legisla- 
tures on British Colonies The local legislature has not general powei 
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to make laws for ‘'the peace, order, and good goveininent of a piovincc, 
foi this power is subject to the several restrictions enumeiated in sub- 
sections 3 and 4 below. A question may be laised as to whether the 
words “for the peace and good government of the tenitoiies for the 
time being constituting that province” will pi event the local legisla- 
ture from passing a law' winch may be confined m its operation to a 
paiticulai district 

The judgment of the Privy Council deliveied by Lord Halsbury, L C. 
m the case Riel \ The Queen^ 10 App, Ca, 678, 1885 has an impoitant 
beaiing on this sub-section 

“It appears to be suggested that any provisions difieiing from the 
piovisions w^hich in this coimtiy have been made foi admmistiation, peace, 
order, and good government cannot, as matters of law% be provisions foi 
peace, order and good government m the territories to which the statute 
relates ; and, further, that if a Coiiit of law should come to the conclusion 
that a particular enactment was not calculated, as a matter of fact and 
policy, to secure peace, order, and good government, that they w^ould be 
entitled to regard any statute directed to these objects, but which a Coiut 
should think likely to fail of that effect, as ultra vires and beyond the 
competency of the Dominion Paihament, to enact. Then lordships are of 
opinion that theie is not the least coloui for such a contention. The words 
of the statute are apt to authoiize the utmost disci etion of enactment foi 
the attainment of the objects pointed to. They are woids under which the 
widest departure fiom criminal proceduie, as is knowm and practised in 
this country, have been authorized in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. Forms 
of procedure unknown to the English Common Law^ have there been estab- 
lished and acted upon, and to throw the least doubt upon the validity of 
powers conveyed by those words would be of widely mischievous conse- 
quence.” {10 App. Ca. 678, i88sl) 

§ 2. “Regalating any central subject *’ 

See paras 2g-jj of the Fimciions Committee's Report., pp 242-346^ Part 
IT. of this book. See also Part 3 of the Report of the Functions Couv 
mittee^ pp. 232-268 of Part II of this book. 

§ 3, “Regulating any provincial subject etc ” 

See para 40 of the Functions Committees Report [p. 3 go of Part II. 
of this book.) 
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SOB. “'An official shall not lie qualified for elec- 
tion as a member of a local legisla- 

Vacation of seats m A . i 

local legislative conn- tlVe COUnCll, aUCl li ally 11011 -oilicial 

C1919. s 14.3 ixiember oC a local legislative coun- 
cil, whether elected or nominated, accepts any office^ 
in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on the 
council shall become vacant : 

“Provided that for the purposes of this provision 
a minister shall not be deemed to bo an official and 
a person shall not be deemed to accept office on 
appointment as a minister.” 

g 1 “Accepts any office ” 

Here “office” includes any paid whole-time appointment under the 
Crown in India except appointments as ministers This section piovides 
that officials (for definition of “officials'’ see sec. 134) shall not be qualified 
for election as members of a local legislative council, and that acceptance 
of office in the seivice of the Ciown in India by a non-official membei 
of a Legislative Council renders his seat vacant, but for the purpose of 
this section a minister is not to b,e deemed, an official Hence if an 
elected or nominated member of council accepts office on appointment 
as fmmstcr^ his seat on the council will not become vacant / such 
a member will not have to seek re-election (as used to be the piactice in 
England) or re-nommation. It appears that ministeis alone enjoy this 
piivilege of continuing as members of the legislatme without having to 
seek re-election 01 re-nomination. But th^ pru ilege does not extend to 
Council secretaries where seats become vacant on appointment as such 
(unless, of course a wider connotation is given to the word “mimstei” and 
the Council secretaries who undoubtedly form part of the provincial 
ministry are taken to fall under the categoiy of ministers) . they must 
have to be re-elected or le-nominated within six months of their appoint- 
ment, if they are to continue to hold office as Council Secretaries* 
See notes under sec. S2. 
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800 . ‘*It shall not ho lawful foi* any inomber of 
any local legislative council to 

Measures aftecting , ^ 

public revenue. [1919, iiitrocluce, without the previous 

and Sch., Ft. I.] 

sanction or the governor, lieutenant- 
governor or chief commissioner, any measure afiect- 
ing the public revenues of a province or imposing 
any charge on those revenues.” 

See Notes unrlei' see. 67 A. 

81 . ( 1 ) When “Bill” has been passed “by” 

a local legislative council, the gov- 

Assent to Acts of . i . o 

local legislatures. ernoi% lieutenaiit-governor or chief 

1912, ss. I (I), 3, 1919, commissioner, may declare that he 
2nd Sch., Ft. II.] assents to or withholds his assent 

from the “Bill.” 

( 2 ) If the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner withholds his assent from any such 
“Bill,” the “Bill shall not become an Act.” 

( 3 ) If the governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 

commissioner assents to any such 

[1861, C. 67, SS. 40, 

48; 1912, SS. I (I) 3 ; '"Bill,” he shall forthwith send an 
1919, 2nd Sch., Pt. II.] on i i J.1 

authentic copy of the Act to the 
Governor-General, and the Act shall not have validity 
until the Governor-General has assented thereto and 
that assent has been signified by the Governor-General 
to, and published by, the governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor or chief commissioner. 

( 4 ) Where the Governor-General withholds his 
assent from any such Act, he shall signify to the 
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governor, lieutenant-governor or chief coininlssioner 
in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

81A. — “(1) Where a Bill has been passed bj' a 
local legislative council, the gover- 

Return and reserva- ^ t • « 

tion of Bills. [1919, s. nor, lieutenant-govemoi’ or chief 
1 2 "1 ' 

commissioner may, instead of declar- 
ing that he assents to or withholds his assent from 
the Bill, return the Bill to the council for reconsidera- 
tion, either in whole or in part, together with any 
amendments which he may recommend, or, in cases 
prescribed by rules under this Act may, and if the 
rules so require shall, reserve the Bill for the conside- 
ration of the Governor-General. 

“( 2 ) Where a Bill is reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General, the following provi- 
sions shall apply : — 

(a) The governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 

commissioner may, at any time within 
six months from the date of the reserva- 
tion of the Bill, with the consent of the 
Governor-General, return the Bill for 
further consideration by the Council 
with a recommendation that the council 
shall consider amendments thereto : 

(b) After any Bill so returned has been fur- 

ther considered by the council, together 
with any recommendations made by the 
governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner relating thereto, the Bill, 
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if re-affirmed with or without amend- 
ment, may he again presented to the 
governor, lieutenant-governor, or chief 
commissioner : 

(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor-General shall, if assented 
to hy the Governor- General within a 
period of six months from the date of 
such reservation, become law on due 
publication of such assent, in the same 
way as a Bill assented to by the gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor or chief commis- 
sioner but, if not assented to by the Gov- 
ernor-General within such period of six 
months, shall lapse and be of no effect 
unless before the expiration of that 
period either — 

(i) the Bill has lieen returned by the 

governor, lieutenant-governor or chief 
commissioner, for further consideration 
by the council ; or 

(ii) in the case of the council not being in 

session, a notification has been published 
of an intention so to return the Bill at 
the commencement of the' next session. 

“(3) The Governor- General may (except where 
the Bill has been reserved for his consideration), ins- 
tead of assenting to or withholding his assent from 
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any act passed by a local legislature, declare that he 
reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not 
have validity until His Majesty in Council has signi- 
fied his assent and his assent has been notified by the 
Governor-General. 

This section provides that a Governor, or other head of a 
Province, may, instead of assenting to or withholding assent from 
a Bill passed by a Legislative Council, either return such Bill to 
the Council for reconsideration with suggested animendments, 01 re- 
serve the Bill for consideration of the Governor- General. The pro- 
visions as to reservation follow the lines proposed by the Functions 
Committee {Functions Report, paras, 55 to sg), and allow of a 
reserved Bill being returned for reconsideration by the Council 
which passed it ; the definition of the classes of Bills which aic to 
be subject to reservation is left to rules. 

The section further provides (sub-section (3)) that the Go^crnol- 
General may, instead of himself assenting to or withholding assent 
from a Provincial Act, reser\’e such Act “for the signification of 
His Majesty’s pleasure thereon ” But this further power of reservation 
will not apply to a Bill reserved by a governor. The Royal power of 
veto has never been used, so far as laws passed by Parliament are 
concerned, ever since 1707 , it is, however, not infrequently exercised in 
the case of laws passed by colonial legislatures , and it is likely 
that It may have to be frequently exercised in the case of Indian 
laws. 

82. (1) When an Act has been assented to by 
Power of Crown to dis- the Governor-General, he shall send 
mtureffiVeV.TeTfsL to the Secretary of State an authen- 
sch.Tt tic copy thereof, and it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty “in Council” 
to signify, his disallowance of “the” Act. 

(2) Where the disallowance of an Act has been 
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SO signified, the governor, lieutenant-governor or 
chief comniissioner shall forthwith notify the dis- 
alloAvance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date 
of the notification, shall become void accordingly. 

[83.] Repealed by the Gocermien f of India Act, 
1919. 


VALIDITY OF INDIAN LAWS. 


Removal of doubts as 
to validity of certain 
Indian laws. [i86i, c. 
67, ss. 14,24, 33; 1871 
c* 34, s. I ] 


84 . (1) A law made by any 
authority in British India shall not 
be deemed invalid solely on account 
of any one or more of the following 
reasons : — 


(a) in the case of “an Act of the Indian legis- 
lature” or a local legislature, because 

[1861, c. 67, s. 24 ; ^ ° 

1916 s. 2(2^ ; igig, 2nd it affects the prerogative of the 

Sch. Pt. IL] t r o 

Crown^ ; or 


(b) in the case of any law, because the requisite 
proportion of “non-official” members 

ri86i, c. 67, ss. 14, 

33 , 1912, ss. I (I) 3 ; ■vv’’as not complete at the date or its 
1919, 2nd Sch. Pt. II.] introduction into the council or its 

enactment ; or 


(c) in the case of “an Act of” a local legislature, 
because it confers^ on magistrates, 
igii^ss [’■(iL 3 being justices of the peace^ the same 

2nd Sch. Pt. II.) jurisdiction over European British 

subjects as that legislature, by Acts duly made, could 
lawfully confer on magistrates in the exercise of 
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authority over other British subjects in the like 
eases. 

A law made hy any authority iu British India 
and repugnant to any provision of 
[1916, s. 2 (2).] this or any other Act of Parliament 
shall, to the extent of that repug- 
nancy, hut not otherwise, he void. 

“(2) Nothing in the Government of India ikct, 
1919, or this Act, or in any rule 
[1919, s., 16 (2)]. made thereunder, shall be construed 
as diminishing in any respect the 
powers of the Indian Legislature^ as laid down in 
section sixty -five of this Act, and the validity of any 
Act of the Indian legislature or any local legisla- 
ture shall not be open to question in any legal pro- 
ceedings® on the ground that the Act affects a provin- 
cial subject or a central subject, as the case may be, 
and the validity of any Act made by the governor of 
a province shall not he so open to question on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject.” 

§1- “The prerogative of the Crown.” 

‘Trerogatives” are the residuary fractions and remnants of the sot e- 
reign power which, unimpaired by legislation and revolution, remain vest- 
ed m„the Crown. They are the products and siirvu'als of the Common 
Law and are not the creatures of statutes. Statute law tends gradually 
to invade and diminish the domain of prerogative. Among the examples 
of prerogatives the following may be mentioned 

(i) The exeicise of the ordinary executive authority by the Crown* 
through Ministers of State ; subject to certain legal and 
customary restraints such as the control of the House of 
Commons by virtue of its power to refuse supplies. 
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(2) Dissolution and Pioiogation of Parliament 

(3) The administration of justice m the name of the Ciown, 

thiOLigh judges and counsel appointed by the Ciown 

<4) Tiie paidon of offenders. 

(5) Command of the Army and Navy. 

(6) Foreign affairs . peace and war. 

(7) Acci'editing and receiving Ambassadors. 

(8) Entering into treaties with foreign nations. 

(9) Recognition of foreign states. 

(10) Appropriating prizes of war. 

(i i) Sharing legislation ; right to veto. 

(12) Allegiance, light of the Crown to the allegiance and seivice of 
its subjects. 

{13) Ecclesiastical authoiity with respect to the Church of England. 

(14) Control over titles, honours, precedence, fianchises, etc., 

coming money, superintendence ovei infants, lunatics, and 
idiots. 

(15) Special remedies against the subject, such as intiiision, distiess, 

escheat^ extent. 

(16) Lordship of the soil. 

A number of these pieiogatives have become obsolete through disue- 
tude, although they have never been swept away by Act of Pailiament, 
Others of them have been cut down and reduced to matteis of form or 
denuded of most of their former vigour and activity — Quirk ajtd Garran. 

% 2 - ^‘Because it confers etc ” 

The Madras and Bombay legislatures passed certain Acts which were 
adjudged invalid on the ground of interference with the rights of European 
British subjects. {See R. vs. Reay, 7 Bom Cr. 6) : to confirm these pio- 
vincial Acts an Indian Act (XXII of 1870) was passed m 1870 As Indian 
legislation could not confer on local legislatures the lequisite powei m 
future, It was conferred by an Act of Parliament m 1871. 

1 3. “Justices of the Peace.’' 

In England these Justices of the Peace aie appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor in the name of the Crown. They are chosen out of the county 
gentlemen who have a certain amount of property, and who, at their Court 
of Quarter Sessions, have command over all the money collected by 
taxes for the general use of the county — as for instance, for building 
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gaols, pioseciiting offenders, and payment ot salaiies to Lounty officials. 

In India it was the judicial charter of 1726 tlial enabled the governor 
or president and the five seniors ot the council to be justices of the peace 
who were to hold quarter sessions four times in the yeai, with junsdic- 
tion over all offences except high treason. The Regulating Act of 1773 
empowered the Governoi-Geneial and council and the chief justice and 
other judges of the Supreme Court to act as justices of the peace, and foi 
that purpose to hold quaitei sessions. The Chaiter Act of 1813 enacted 
that these justices were to have jiinsdiction m cases of assault 01 
trespass committed by Bntish-born subjects on Indians, and also incases 
of small debts due to Indians from British-born subjects. An Act of 1832 
(2 & 3 Will IV, c. 117) authorized the appointment of persons other than 
covenanted civilians to be justices of the peace in India. ‘’A judge or 
magistrate cannot try a European British subject unless he is a justice of 
the peace. High Court judges, sessions judges, distiict magistiates, and 
presidency magistrates are justices of the peace cx-qffldo In other 
cases a justice of the peace must be a European British subject — Ilbert 

§4 “Nothing diminishing ...powers of the 

Indian Legislature.*' 

As regards the Indian Legislature no formal limitation is proposed of 
the general powers of legislation conferred by sec. 65 of this Act, but it is 
contemplated that the Indian Legislature will, as a matter of custom and 
convention, abstain from legislating on Provincial subjects, except where 
those subjects aie declaied by the Rules of classification made undei 
sec. 45 A to be subject to Indian Legislation {Functions Feporf^pma 33) 

§ 5 . “Shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings.** 

It IS important to note that, though the Act provides for a division of 
functions between the Central Government and Provincial^Governments 
similar to that which is to be found in Federal Constitutions, it is not 
contemplated that questions as to the dividing line between the spheres 
of the central and provincial authorities shall be the subject of legal 
decision in the Courts (M. C. Report, para. 212, 239). Provision is made 
by sec. 4 5 A for the making of rules which will provide for the settlement 
of doubts as to whether ‘‘any matter does 01 does not belong to a Pro- 
vincial subject,” and the intention is that the Rules framed shall provide 
for such doubts being decided by administrative authority, ’by the 
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Governor- General m Council subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State, whose duty it will be to check any tendency on the part of the 
Cential Government to take too restiictive a Mew as to the subjects in- 
cluded in the Provincial sphere 

This subsection expressly piovides that the validity of any Act of the 
Indian legislature or of a local legislature shall not be questioned in any 
legal proceedings by reason of the distinction now made between central 
and piovincial subjects. 


PART Vi A. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 


84 A. — (1) At the expiration of ten years after 

statutory commission the passing of the Government of 
[1919, s. 41.] India Act, 1919 , the Secretary of 

State, with the concurrence of hoth Houses of Parlia- 
ment, shall submit for the approval of His Majesty 
the names of persons to act as a commission for the 
purposes of this Section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, 
if approved by His Majesty, shall be a commission 


for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the 
system of government, the growth of education, and 
the development of representative institutions, in 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and 
the commission shall report as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing therein, including the question whether the 
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establishment of second chambers of the local legisla- 
tures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and 
report on any other matter affecting British India 
and the provinces, which may be referred to the 
commission by His Majesty. 

This IS an entirely new section which piovides foi the appointment of 
the first of the Commissions which are to survey pei lodicaliy the political 
situation in India, to investigate the working of the changes introduced 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, and to advise as to the futuie. 
(See M. C. R. paras 261^ 264^ 288 quoted delota.) 

The names of the proposed Commissioners are to be submitted, when 
the time comes for their appointment, for the appioval of both Houses of 
Parliament. This periodical survey of conditions in India by Commis- 
sions appointed with the approval of Parliament is a vital element m the 
scheme for the gradual transfer of responsibility outlined in the M. C. 
Report, and it has therefore been considered essential to make definite 
provision now foi the appointment of the fiist Commissioners (m 1929) 
ten years from the date of the passing of the Government of India Act, 
1919, so that the piospect of their appointment may be kept steadily in 
view, and the enquiry which they are to conduct may be recognised from 
the inception of the reforms as an important facto? in the process of future 
development. 

“We regard it as essential, if the terms of the announcement of 
August 20 are to be made good, that there should from time to time come 
into being some outside authority charged with the duty of re-surveying 
the political situation in India and of readjusting the machinery to the 
new requirements. We would provide, therefore, that ten yeais after 
the first meeting of the new councils established under the Statute a com- 
mission should be appointed to review the position. Criticism has been 
expressed in the past of the composition of Royal Commissions, and it is 
our intention that the commission which we suggest should be regarded 
as authontative and should derive its authority from Parliament itself. 
The names of the commissioners, therefore, should be submitted by the 
Secretary of State to both Houses of Parliament for approval by resolu- 
tion. The Commissioners’ mandate should be to consider whether by 
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; the end of the leim of the le^^islatiue then in existence it would be possible 
to establish complete lesponsiblc i>o\einment in any piovince 01 provinces, 
i or how £ai it would be possible to appioximate to it in otlieis ; to advise 

! • on the continued reservation of any depaitments for the tiansfer of which 

; to populai control it has been pioved to their satisfaction that the time 

L had not yet come ; to recommend the retiansfer of other matteis to the 

contiol of the Governor in Council if sciious mal-administradon weie 
established ; and to make any recommendations for the working of res- 
ponsible government or the improvement of the constitutional machinery 
which experience of the systems m operation may show to be desiiable. 
We intend these propositions to be read rather as an indication of 0111 
geneial intentions than as an attempt to draft the actual terms of the 
reference to the commission.”— if C R.pam 261. 

'Tnasmuch as complete responsible government essentially depends 
upon the existence of an electorate sufficiently active and cognisant of 
affairs to hold their repi esentatives effectively to account we think that 
one of the most impoi taut duties of the commission will be to examine 
the growth of capacity and responsibility m the electorates. The approxi- 
mation to complete responsibility must depend, among other things, on 
the growth of the electorate and on the measuie in which they give evi- 
dence of an active and intelligent use of the franchise. We wish to attain 
complete responsibility where rve can and as early as ive can, and we 
intend that its attainment should depend upon the efforts ot the Indian 
people themselves. It would not be fan to give it to them till they fulfil 
the necessary conditions.” — M C. R. para 26^. 

“It should equally be the duty of the Commission to examine and 
report upon the new constitution of the Government of India, with parti- 
cular reference to the working of the machinery for representation, the 
’ procedure by cei tificate, and the results of joint sessions. The commis- 

sion will, doubtless, if they see fit, have proposals to make for further 
changes in the light of the experience gained.”— J/. C. R,^para 288, 

The Committee are of opinion that the Statutoiy Commission should 
not be appointed until the expiration of ten years, and that no changes of 
substance m the constitution, whether m the franchise or m the lists of 
reserved and transferred subjects or otherwise, should be made in the 
interval The Commission will be fully empowered to examine the work- 
ing of the constitutions in all their details in the provinces, and to advise 
whether the time has come for full responsible government m each pro- 
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\ince, or 111 tlie alternative whether and to what e\teiit the powers ol scIT 
i^oveinment already granted should be extended, or modified, or le^luctcd. 
It should be clearly understood, also, that the Commission should be em- 
powered to examine into the woikmg ot the Government of India and to 
advise in respect of the Government of India no less than in lespcct of 
the provincial goveinments.’'—/ A C, R 


PART V!l. 

SALARIES, LEAVE OF ABSENCE, VACATION OF 
OFFICE, APPOINTMENTS ETC 


85 . ( 1 ) There shall be paid to the Governor- 
General of India and to the other 


Salaries and allowanc- 
es of governor-general 
and certain other offi- 
cials in India. [i 793 » 
s. 32; 1S33, s. 76; 

s. 35 ; 1S61, c 67, 
s. 4 ; 1880, s. 2, Sch. 
1 ; 1912, S. I (I),] 


persons mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, out of the 
revenues ot India, such salaries, not 
exceeding in any case the maximum 
specified in that behalf in that 


Schedule, and such allowances (if any) for equipment 
and voyage, as the Secretary of State in Council may 
by order fix in that behalf, and, subject to or iu de- 
fault of any such order, as are payable at th(5 com- 
mencement of this Act : 


( 2 ) Provided as follows : — 

(a) an order affecting salaries of members of 
[1861,0.67,3.4.] Governor-General’s executive 

council may not be made without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting 
of the Council of India : 
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[iSSo, s. 4 ] 


(b) if any person to whom this section applies 

holds or enjoys any pension or 
3 s’f^gi 2 ,’ salary, or any office of profit under 
the Crown or under any public 
office, his salary under this section shall be reduced 
by the amount of the pension, salary or profits of 
office so held or enjoyed by him ; 

(c) nothing in the provisions of this section with 

respect to allowances shall authorise 
the imposition of any additional 
charge on the revenues of India. 

(3) The remuneration payable to a person under 
this section shall commence on his 
[1813, s. 89, 1833, s. taking upon himself the execution 
o u of liis office, and shall be the whole 

profit or advantage which he shall 
enjoy from his office during his continuance therein. 

“Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall 
apply to the allowances or other forms of profit and 
advantage which may have been sanctioned for such 
persons by the Secretary of State in Council.” 

86. (1) The Governor-General in Council may 

Leave of absence to grant to any of the members of his 
t! executive council “other than the 

Sih! oommander-in-ohiet” and a goyer- 
nor ill council and a lieutenant- 
governor in council may grant to any member of Iiis 
executive council loave of absence under medical 
certificate for a period not exceeding six months. 
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( 2 ) "Where a member of council obtains leave of 
absence in pursuance of this section, be shall retain 
his office during his absence, and shall on his return 
and resumption of his duties be entitled to receive 
half his salary for the period of his absence ; but if 
his absence exceeds six months his office shall become 
vacant. 

87 . ( 1 ) If the Governor-General, or a governor, 
Provisions as to ab- *^6 comniander-in-cliief ot His 

presidenTcirg^s-s;: forces in India, and ‘-save 

1833 s. 79 ; i9i2> s- I in the case of absence on special 

(i), 1919, 2nd Sch, Ft. ^ 

i-iid duty or on leave under a medical 

certificate”, if any member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, “other than the commander- 
in-chief” or any member of the executive council of a 
governor, “or of a lieutenant-governor” departs from 
India, intending to return to Europe, his office shall 
thereupon become vacant. 

2. Siib-seciions (2), fjJ, (^) and fj) of this section weyt refeated by the 
Second Schedule to the GovcrniueiU of India {Amendment) Act, igi 6 (6 Cj= I Geo 
S, t- Si) • 

[88.] Repealed by the Second Sohedule (Rt. Ill) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. 

89 - ( 1 ) If any person appointed to “the office of 
Power for Governor- Goveruor-General” is in India on or 

General to exercise 

powers before taking after the eveut Oil which he is to 
2nd seb, pt, III.] succeed, and thinks it necessary to 
exercise the powers of GGvernor-General before he 
takes his seat in council, he may make known by 
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notification his appointment and his intention to 
assume the office of Governor-General. 

( 2 ) After the notification, and thenceforth until 
he repairs to the place where the council may as- 
semble, he may exercise alone all or any of the powers 
which might be exercised by the Governor-General 
in Council. 


( 3 ) All acts done in the council after the date 
of the notification, but before the communication 
thereof to the council, shall be valid, subject, never- 
theless, to revocation or alteration by the person 
who has so assumed the office of Governor-General. 


(i) When the office of Governor-General is as- 
sumed under the foregoing provision, 
4,^191^9,’ 2nd^’sch°f’PL the vice-pi’esklent, or, if he is absent, 
the senior member of the council 
“other than the commander-in-chief” then present, 
shall preside therein, with the same powers as the 
Governor-General would have had if present. 


90 . ( 1 ) If a vacancy occurs in the office of Gover- 


Temporary vacancy 
in office of Governor- 
General. [1861, c. 67, s. 
50, I9i2„s 4. (J) 1919, 
2nd Sch. Pt. Ill ] 


nor-General when there is no suc- 
cessor in India to supply the 
vacancy, the Governor “of a Presi- 


dency,” who was first appointed to the office of Gover- 
nor by His Majesty shall hold and execute the 


office of Governor-General until a successor arrives 


or until some person in India is duly appointed 
thereto. 
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[iS6r, c. 67, s. 51 , 
1919, 2nd. Sch. Pt. III.] 


(2) Every such acting Govenior-General, while 

acting as such, shall have and may 
c. 67 /s.^so']^° ’ e^ei’cise the rigdits and powers of 

the office of Governor-General, and 
shall he entitled to receive the einolunients and ad- 
vantages appertaining to the office, foregoing the 
salary and allowances appertaining to his office of 
governor ; and his office of governor shall lie supplied, 
for the time during which he acts as Governor- 
General, in the manner directed hy this Act with res- 
pect to vacancies in the office of Governor. 

(3) If, on the vacancy occurring, it appears to 
the governor, who Ijy virtue of 
this section holds and executes the 
office of Governor-General, neces- 
sary to exercise the powers thereof before he takes his 
seat in council, he may make known hy notification 
his appointment, and his intention to assume the office 
of Governor-General, and thereupon the provisions 
of “section eighty-nine of” this Act shall apply. 

(I) Until such a Governor has assumed the office 
[1793. ss. 29, 30, of Governor- General, if no successor 

1833, s. 62 , 1861, c. 67, 

s. 51 ; 1909, s. 4 (i), IS on the spot to supply such 

1919, 2nd Sch. Pts. , 

ii-ni.] vacancy, the vice-president, or, if he 

is absent, the senior member of the executive council, 
(“other than the commander-in-chief,”) shall hold 
and execute the office of Governor-General until the 
vacancy is filled in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. 
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(0) Every vice-president or other memher of 


[1793, s. 29, ; 1833, 

c. 62 ; iS6it c. 27, s. 51; 
1909, s. 4.1 


council so acting as Governor- 


General, while so acting, shall have 
and may exercise all the rights and 
powers of the office of Governor-General, and shall 
he entitled to receive the emoluments and advantages 
appertaining to the office, foregoing his salary 
and allowances as member of council for that 
period. 


91. (1) If a vacancy occurs in the office of 

Temporary vacancy gOVemOr when nO SUCCeSSOl' is Oil 

[lygf ?s 29 ^30^5^’ supply the vacancy, the 

1833. s. 63 5 1909, s- 4, vice-president, or, if he is absent, 
2nd Sch. pt. Ill ] the senior member of the governor’s 
executive council, or, if there is no council, the chief 
secretary to the local government, shall hold and 
execute the office of governor until a successor 
arrives, or until some other person on the spot is 
duly appointed thereto. 

( 2 ) Every such acting governor shall while 
acting as such, be entitled to re- 
. celvo tho emolumeiits and advan- 

tages appertaining to the office of 
governor, foregoing the salary and allowances 
appertaining to his office of member of council or 
secretary. 

92. (1) If a vacancy occurs in the office of a 
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member of the executive council of the Governor- 
General (“other than the com- 

Temporary vacancy . 

in office of member of mandei’-m-chief ) or a memlier of 

an executive council. *1 

[1793, ss. 31, 34 ; 1861, the executive ^council oi a governor, 
tiu’igigj and'^’seh. and there is ho successor present 
on the spot, the Governor-General 
in Council or governor in council, as the case may he, 
shall supply the vacancy by appointing a temporary 
member of council. 

( 2 ) Until a successor arrives the person so ap- 
pointed shall hold and execute the office to which he 
has been appointed, and shall have and may exercise 
all the rights and powers thereof, and shall be entitled 
to receive the emoluments and advantages appertain- 
ing to the office, foregoing all emoluments and advan- 
tages to which he was entitled at the time of his 
being appointed to that office. 

(8) If a member of the executive council of the 
[1919, 2nd sch., pu. Governor-General (“other than the 
commander-in-chief”) or any mem- 
ber of the executive council of a governor is, by 
infirmity or otherwise, rendered incapable of acting 
or of attending to act as such, or is absent on leave 
or special duty, the Governor-General in Council or 
governor in council, as the case may be, shall appoint 
some person to be a temporary member of council. 

( 4 ) Until the return to duty of the member so 
[1919, 2nd Sch., incapable or absent, the person tem- 
porarily appointed shall hold and 
368 
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execute the office to which he has been appointed, 
and shall have and may exercise all the rights and 
powers thereof, and shall l)e entitled to receive half 
the salary of the member of council whose place he 
fills, and also half the salary of any other office which 
he may hold, if he hold any such office, the remain- 
ing half of such last named salary being at the dis- 
posal of the Governor-General in Council or Governor 
in Council, as the case may be. 

(5) Provided as follows : — 

(a) no person may be appointed a temporary 
[1919, 2nd Sch., Ft. member of council who might not 
have been appointed to fill the 
vacancy supplied by the temporary appointment ; and 
(i) if the Secretary of State informs the Gover- 
nor-General that it is not the inten- 
4, c. gi s. 2. Majesty to fill a vacancy 

in the Governor-General’s executive council, no tem- 
porary appointment may be made under this section 
to fill the vacancy, and if any such temporary ap- 
pointment has been made before the date of the 
receipt of the information by the Governor-General, 
the tenure of the person temporarily appointed shall 
cease from that date. 


93. (1) A 

Vacancies in legisla- 
tive councils, [ 1861, c, 
67, SS. 12, 31, 48; 
1912 I (1)3 1 19191 
2nd Sch„ Pt. IL] 


nominated or elected member of 
“either chamber of” the Indian 
“Legislature” or of a local legislative 
council may resign his office to the 
Governor-General or to the gover- 
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nor, lieutenant-governor or chief commissioner, as the 
case may he, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 


[1892, s. 4(1) ; 1912; 
SS. I (i), 3.] 


(2) If for a period of two consecutive months any 
such member is absent from India 
or unable to attend to the duties of 
his office, the Governor-General, governor, lieutenant- 
governor or chief commissioner, as the case may be, 
fnay, by notification published in the Government 
Gazette, declare that the seat in council of that mem- 
ber has become vacant. 


94 . Subject to the provisions of this Act, the 
Secretary of State in Council may, 

Leave. [1837, ss. i, e ■ -i. 

2, 3 , 1853 , s. 32 , 1916 , With the concurrence of a raaiority 
1st Scb*3 

of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India, make rules as to the absence on leave or 
special duty of persons in the service of the Crown 
in India, and the terms as to continuance, variation 
or cessation of pay, salary and allowances on which 
any such absence may be permitted. 


95 . (1) The Secretary of State in Council, with 

_ , , , the concurrence of a majority of 

as to Indian appoint- votes at a meeting of the Council of 

meats. [1833, 78 . -r j • i . 

1858, s. 30, 1919; and India, may make rules for distribut- 

Sch., Pt. II.] • 1 . , , 

ing between the several authorities 
in India the power of making appointments to and 
promotions in “military” offices under the Crown in 
India, and may reinstate “military” officers and 
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servants suspended or removed lay any of those 
authorities. 


(2) Subject to such rules, all appointments to 
. ^ „ , offices and commands in India, and 

all “military” promotions, which, by 
law, or under any regulations, usage or custom, are, 
at the commencement of this Act, made by any 
authority iu India, shall, subject to the qualifica- 
tions, conditions and restrictions then affecting such 
appointments and promotions, respectively, continue 
to be made in India by the like authority. 


96. No native of British India, nor any subject 
No disabilities in res- ^f His Majesty resident therein, 

XL'tiZl [TI33: 

s. 87 ; 1914, s. 3-] place of birth, descent, colour, or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any office 
under the Grown in India. 


Qualification of rulers 
and subjects of certain 
states for oHice. [1916, 
S- 3 -] 


98 A. Notwithstanding anything in any other 
enactment, the Governor-General iu 
Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may, 
by notification, declare that, subject to any conditions 
.or restrictions prescribed in the notification, any 
named ruler or subject of any state in India shall be 
eligible for appointment to any civil or military office 
under the Crown to which a native of British India 
may be appointed, or any named subject of any state, 
or any named member of any independent race or 
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tribe, in territory adjacent to India, shall be eligible 
for appointment to any .such military office. 


PART VII A 

THE CIVIL SERVICES IN INDIA. 

96 B. “(1) Subject to the provisions of this Act 
and of rules made thereunder, every 
India* person in the civil service of the 

Oroivn in India hold.s office during 
His Majesty’s pleasure, and may be employed in any 
manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, but no person in that service may 
be dismissed by any authority subordinate to that by 
which he was appointed, and the Secretary of State 
in Council may (except so far as he may provide liy 
rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that 
service who has been dismissed. 

“If any such person appointed by the Secretary of 
State in Council thinks himself wronged by an order 
of an official superior in a governor’s province, and 
on due application made to that superior does not 
receive the redress to which he may consider 
himself entitled, he may, without prejudice to any 
other right of redress, complain to the governor of 
the province in order to obtain justice, and the 
governor is hereby directed to examine such com- 
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plaint and require such action to he taken thereon as 
*qjiay appear to him to he just and equitable. 

“(2) The Secretary of State in Council may make 
rules for regulating the classification of the civil 
services in India, the methods of their recruitment, 
their conditions of service, pay and allowances, and 
discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may he 
prescribed, delegate the power of making rules to 
the Governor-General in Council or to local govern- 
ments, or authorise the Indian legislature or local 
legislatures to make laws regulating the public 
services : 

“Provided that every person appointed before the 
commencement of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil 
service of the Crown in India shall retain all his 
existing or accruing rights, or shall receive such 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and 
equitable. 

“(3) The right to pensions and the scale and con- 
ditions of pensions of all persons in the civil service 
of the Crown in India appointed by the Secretary 
of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of 
the Government of India Act, 1919. Any such rules 
may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added 
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to, l)Lit any such variation or addition shall not 
adversely alfect the pension o£ any member of th|i’ 
service appointed before the date thereof. 

“Nothing in this section or in any ride thereunder 
shall prei Lidice the rights to which 

[37&3SVict., c. 12.] ^ ,1 

any person may, or may have, be- 
come entitled under the provisions in relation to 
pensions contained in the East India Annuity Ehiuds 
Act, 1871. 

“(4) Eor the removal of doubts it is hereby de- 
clared that all rules or other provisions in operation 
at the time of the passing of the Government of India 
Act, 1919 whether made by the Secretary of State 
in Council or by any other authority, relating to the 
civil service of the Crown in India were duly made 
in accordance with the powers in that behalf, and are 
confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may be 
revoked, varied, or added to by rules or laivs made 
under this section.” 

This Part deals with questions affecting the Public Seivice on the lines 
recommended by the Go\einment of India m their Despatch of 5 tli 
Maich [paras. 43 iOjS.pp. 62—^2 of Pt 11. of this book) Hitherto the re- 
gulation of the services had been dependent m a great measure on execu- 
tive orders, many of which were uncodified In order to give effect to the 
principles laid down in the M. C Repoit [para. 323) as to safeguaiding the 
position of public servants, the Government of India proposed that the 
mam rights and duties of the services m India should be 1 educed to 
statutory foim. This section makes provision to this effect. It is con- 
templated that under the rules to be made for classification of services, 
three main divisions will be recognised All- India services, provincial and 
subordinate. Members of All-India sei vices will continue as at present to 
be appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and the conditions of 
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then seivice will be regulated by the same authoiity, which alone will 
have powei to dismiss them. It is contemplated that pensions of piovin- 
cial services will be seemed by legislation to be passed in the Indian 
Legislature, that powei to make lules relating to the piovincial and sub- 
ordinate sei vices will be delegated to local governments, and that even- 
tually local legislatmes will regulate these sei vices by Public Service 
Acts, which will m pait take the place of the rules {^Functions Report^ 
para, yo , Despatch of^ih March paras 

“ The Committee do not conceal from themselves that the position of 
the public sei vices in working the new constitutions in the provinces will, 
in certain circumstances, be difficult. They are of opinion that these 
sendees have deserved the admiration and gratitude of the whole Empire. 
They know that some membeis of the sei vices regard the wisdom of the 
proposed changes with grave misgiving, and that some fear that those 
changes will not tend to the welfare of the Indian masses They aie con- 
vinced, however, that the services will accept the changing conditions and 
the inevitable alteration in their own position, and devote themselves in 
all loyalty to making a success, so fai as in them lies, of the new consti- 
tution. 

In the pi 0 Vinces, officers servo ng in a reserved depaitment will be 
conti oiled by the Governor in Council, and in a tiansferred depaitment 
by the Governoi acting with ministers, but m both cases alike the personal 
concurrence of the Governor should be regarded as essential 111 the case 
of all orders of any importance prejudicially affecting the position or pios- 
pects of officers appointed by the Secietary of State. 

The Committee think thateveiy precaution should be taken to secuie 
to the public servants the career in life to which they looked forwaid 
when they were recruited, and they have introduced fresh provisions into 
this clause to that end. If friction occurs, a re-adjustment of persons and 
places may often get over the difficulty, and the Governor must always 
regard it as one of his most important duties to establish a complete un- 
derstanding between his ministeis and the officers through whom they 
will have to work. But if there are members of the sei vice whose doubts 
as to the changes to be made are so deeply-rooted that they feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, then the Committee think 
it would only be fair to those officers that they should be offered an eqm- 
v^alent career elsewhere, if it is m the power of His Majesty’s Government 
to do so, or, in the last lesort, that they should be allowed to retire on 
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pension as the Secretary of State in Counc il niav oonsalei buitable 
to their period of seivlcc / N C, A\ 

See IIL C, R pann, e/c. 

960. “(1) There aliall be established in India a 

Public service cour- Commission, consist- 

mission. [ 1916 , '- 3 ] in 2 : of iiot iiiore than five members, 

of whom one shall be chairman, appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council. Each member shall 
hold office for five years, and may be re-appointed. 
No member shall be removed before the expiry of his 
term of office, except by order of the Secretary of 
State in Council. The qualifications for appointment, 
and the pay and pension (if any) attaching to the 
office of chairman and member, shall be prescribed by 
rules made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

“(2) The public service commission shall dis- 
charge, in regard to recruitment and control of the 
public services in India, such functions as may be 
assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council.” 

Provision is made by this section for the appointment of a Public 
Service Commission which is to deal with matters affecting recruitment 
and control of the public services in India under rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. The Government of India recommended the 
appointment of such a Commission for which they are precedents in 
the Dominions, with a view to securing that the public services should not 
suffer through being exposed to political influences G, L First Reforms, 
Despatch, 5th March, para. 55, pp, yi-72 : Pt If of this book. 

96D. ^^( 1 ) An au^tor-general in India shall be 
Financial control. by the Secretary of State in 

{1919, s. 39.]. Council, and shall hold office during 
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His Majesty’s pleasure. The Secretary of State in 
Council shall, hy rules, make provision for his pay, 
powers, duties, and conditions of employment, or for 
the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary 
vacancy or absence from duty. 

“(2) Subject to any rules made by the Secretary of 
State in Council, no office may be added to or with- 
drawn from the public service, and the emoluments 
of no post may be varied, except after consultation 
with such finance authority as may be designated in 
the rules, being an authority of the province or of 
the Government of India, according as the post is 
or is not under the control of a local government.” 

This section gives effect to two proposals made by the Govern- 
ment of India m their First Reforms Despatch of March 5, 1919 . — 
(i) that the Auditor-Geneial be given a statutory position m order to 
secure his independence {Despatch^ Para, 77 y pp, 100^102 Ft. 11 . 
of this book). (2) that statutoiy piovision be made requiring prior 
consultation with the Finance Department of the Goveinment concerned 
befoie any new post is added to the public service, or the emoluments of 
any existing post are varied {Desp)atchj para. 75 pp. g 7 ~gg, Pt. 11 . of 
this hook). 


96 E. 


Roles under 
VII A 1919 s. 40. 


“Rules made under this Part of this Act 
shall not be made except with the 
concurrence of the majority of votes 
at a meeting of the Council of 


India. 
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PART VIII. 

THR INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

97. (1) The Secretary of State in Connoil may, 

Rules for admission '^ith the advico and assistance of 
to the Indian Civil Set- Sei’vice Commissioners, 

*914, s. 3 -] make rules for the examination, 

under the superintendence of those Commissioners, 
of British subjects and of persons in respect of whom 
a declaration has been made under “section 96A of 
this Act” who are desirous of becoming candidates 
for appointment to the Indian Civil Service. 

(2) The rules shall prescribe the age and quali- 
fications of the candidates, and the subjects of ex- 
amination. 

(2A) The admission to the Indian Civil Service 
^ , of a British subject who or whose 

[19x6, s. 4-] 1 

father or mother was not born 
Avithin His Majesty’s dominions shall be subject to 
such restrictions as the Secretary of State in Council, 
with the advice and assistance of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, may think fit to prescribe, and all 
such restrictions shall be included in the rules. 

(3) All rules made in pursuance of this section 
shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen days 
after the making thereof, or, if Parliament is not 
then sitting, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting of Parliament. 
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(4) The candidates certified to be entitled under 
the rules shall he, recommended for appointnaent ac- 
cording to the order of their proficiency as shown hy 
their examination. 


(5) Such persons only as are so certified may be 
appointed or admitted to the Indian Civil Service by 
the Secretary of State in Council. 

“(6) JSTotwdthstanding anything in this section 
the Secretary of State may make an- 

Appointments to the ^ 

Indian Civil Service, 

[1919,8.37(1)-] . . , 

vice of persons domiciled in India, 

in accordance with such rules as may he prescribed' 
hy the Secretary of State in Council with the concur- 
rence of the majority of votes at a meeting of the 
Council of India. 

“Any rules made under this sub-section shall not 
have force until they have been laid for thirty days 
before both Houses of Parliament.” 

The purpose of sub-section 6 of this section is to give effect to the 
lecommendations of the Public Sei vices Commission and those contained 
m following paragraph of .the M. C. Repoit m lespect of lecimtment in 
India. 

“We have not been able to examine the question of the peicentage of 
icciuitment to be made in India for any sen ice other than the Indian 
Civil Service. The Commission lecommended that 25 per cent, of the 
superioi posts of that service should be lecruited foi in India. We con- 
sider that changed conditions warrant some increase m that piopoition, 
and we suggest that 33 per cent, of the superior posts should be recruited 
for in Inchaj and that this percentage should be increased by i| per cent, 
annually until the periodic commission is appointed which willfe-examine 
the whole subject. We prefer this proposal to the possible alternative of 
fixing a somewhat higher percentage at once and of making no increase 
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to it until the peuodic commission which \vc piopose has icpoiled. \Vc 
cannot at present foresee the reorganization that may take place in the 
Indian Civil Service as a lesult of new conditfoiis Fca- this leason we 
think it unwise to aim at attaining any definite peicentages after a speci- 
fied time. We prefer to fix a peicentage applicable to piesent conditions 
and to commit ourselves only to a growing piopoition, which will be sub- 
ject to reconsideration and revision by the commission. 

*‘We have dealt only with the Indian Cnil Service, but our intention is 
that there should be m all other sen ices now reciuited fiom England a 
fixed percentage of recruitment in India mci easing annually. The pei- 
centage will not be uniform for all sei vices as the paiticulai figuies must 
depend upon their distinctive characters and functions'’. — d/. C. R. 
para, j/7. 

98 . Subject to the provisions of this Act, all 
. , vacancies happening in any of the 

Offices reserved to x x c? 

the Indian Civil Service. offiCGS 

[18 , c. 54, s .] Third Schedule to this Act, and all 
such offices which may he created hereafter, shall he 
filled from amongst the members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 


specified or referred to in the - 


- 99 . ( 1 ) The authorities in India, hy whom ap- 

Power to aoDomt oer- poiutments are made to offices in the 
Indian Civil Service, may appoint 
6 ; 1916, ist Sch.] office any person of 

proved merit and ability domiciled in British India 
and horn of parents habitually resident in India and 
not established there for temporary purposes only, al- 
though the person so appointed has not been admitted 
to that service in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(2) ’ Every such appointment shall he made sub- 
ject to such rules as may he prescribed hy the Gover- 
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nor-Geiieral in Council and sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council with the concurrence of a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
India. 


(3) The Governor- General in Council may, by 
resolution, define and limit the qualification of persons 
who may be appointed under this section, but every 
resolution made for that purpose shall be subject to 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and 
shall not have force until it has been laid for thirty 
days before both Houses of Parliament. 

100 . (1) Where it appears to the authority in 

Power to make provi- India by whom an appointment is 
certain caW [i86i. c to 06 made to any office reserved to 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 
that a person not being a member of that service 
ought, under the special circumstances of the case, to 
be appointed thereto, the authority may appoint 
thereto any person who has resided for at least seven 
years in India and who has, before his appointment, 
fulfilled all the tests (if any) which would be imposed 
in the like case on a member of that service. 

(2) Every such appointment shall be provisional 
only, and shall forthwith be reported 
[i 86 i,c. 54, s. 4.] Secretary of State, with the 

special reasons for making it ; and, unless the Sec- 
retary of State in Council approves the appointment, 
with the concurrence of a majority of votes at a 
meeting of the Council of India, and within twelve 
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months from the date of the appointment intimates 
such appr(^l to the authority by whom the, appoint- 
ment was made, the appointment shall be cancelled. 


PART IX. 

THE INDIAN HIGH COURTS. 


101 . ( 1 ) 

Constitution of high 
courts. 


[i86i, c. 104, ss. 2 
16 *, 1911, c. 18 ss. I 
3 -] 


Constitution. 

The high courts^ referred to in this 
Act are the high courts of judicature 
for the time being established^ in 
British India by letters patent^. 

(2) Each high court shall 
consist of a chief justice and as 
many other judges as His Majesty may think fit to 
appoint ; 

Provided as follows : — 

(i) the Governor-General in Council may 
appoint persons to act as add itional 
judges of any high court, for such period, 
not exceeding two years, as may be re- 
c][uired ; and the judges so appointed 
shall, whilst so acting, have all the 
powers of a judge of the high court 
appointed by His Majesty under this 
Act ; 

the maximum number of judges of a high 
court, including the chief justice and 
additional judges, shall be twenty. 
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(3) A judge of a high court must he — 

{a) a barrister of England or Ireland, or a 
member of the Eaculty of advocates 

[i86i, c. 104 , ss. 2, 

16. 19-] in Scotland, of not less than five 

years’ standing ; or 

(5) a member of the Indian Civil Service of 

C1861, c. 104, ss. 2. ^®^ years’ standing, 

and having for at least three years 
served as, or exercised the powers of, a district 

judge ; or 

(c) a person having held judicial office, not in- 
ferior to that of a subordinate judge or a judge of 
a small cause court, for a period of not less than five 
years ; or 

{cl) a person having been a pleader of a high 
court for a period of not less than ten 
years, 

» (4) Provided that not less than one-third of the 

[X861.C. 104. ss. 2, Jiidg®® Of a high court, including 
16 ; 1911, c. 18, s. 3.] chief justice but excluding ad- 

ditional judges, must be such barristers or advocates 
as aforesaid, and that not less than one-third must be 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

(5) The high court for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces may be styled the high court of judicature at 
Allahabad, and the high court at Port William in 
Bengal is in this Act referred to as the high court at 
Calcutta, 
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§ 1. “The High Courts-” 

1. Leading stages ?;/ the evolution of the Indian Judiciary,^ 
The Royal Charter of Charles II of the year i66i gave to the 
Governor and Council power “to piclge all persons belonging to the said 
Governor and Company or that shall be undei them, in all causes, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, accoiding to the laws of this kingdom, and to exe- 
cute judgment accoidmgly.” 

2. The above provisions of the Chartei of i66t were not, howevei, 
carried into effect before 1678 At Madras which was then the chief of 
the Company’s settlements in India, two or more officeis of the Company 
used before 1678 to sit as justices to dispose of petty cases but there was 
no machinei^y for dealing with serious ciimes. In 1678 the agent and 
Council at Madras resolved that, under the Charter of i66t, they had 
power to judge all persons living under them in all cases, whether crimi- 
nal or civil, according to the English laws, and to execute judgment ac- 
cordingly and it was determined that the Governor and Council should sit 
m the chapel in the fort on every Wednesday and Saturday to hear and 
judge all causes. But this Court was not to supersede the fornieily 
existing justices who were still to hear and decide petty cases. 

3. By a Chatter of 1683 the King established a Court of Admiralty to 
be held at such place or places as the Company might direct and to con- 
sist of “one pel son learned in civil law and two assistants” to be appoint- 
ed by the Company. The first such Court was held at Surat. 

4. The Charter of 1687 proceeding from the Company, not from the 
Crown — which established a municipality — also created a Mayor’s Couit 
(consisting of the Mayor and 12 aldermen) which was to be a Court of 
Record with power to try civil and criminal causes in which an appeal 
was to lie to “our Supreme Court of Judicature commonly called our 
Court of Admiralty.” 

5. In 1726 a Charter was granted establishing or reconstituting muni- 
cipalities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, and setting up or remodelling 
Mayor’s and other Courts at each of these places. At each place the 
Mayor and Aldermen were to constitute a Mayor’s Court with civil juris- 
diction, subject to an appeal to the Governor or President in Council, and 
to a further appeal in more impoitant cases to the King in Council. 

6. The constitution of these Courts was amended m 1753 when a 
Court of Request at each of the said places was established for petty 

Charter of 1753 ^^so expressly excepted fiom the jui'isdiction 
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of the Mayor’s Court all suits and actions between Indians only, and 
directed that the suits and actions should be detei mined amonj,^ them- 
selves, unless both parties submitted them to the determination of the 
Mayor’s Comts. 

7. The Regulating Act of 1773 established the Supreme Court, 
This Supreme Court was intended to be an independent and effectual 
check upon the executive government The latter was still composed 
of the Company’s servants entiiely, but the Supreme Couit consisted of 
Judges appointed by the Crown and it was made a King’s Court and not a 
Company’s Court ; the Court held jurisdiction over “His Majesty’s sub- 
jects” m the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa ; it consisted of a 
Chief Justice and (at first) three judges (subsequently reduced by 37 Geo. 
Ch. 142 sec. I to a Chief Justice and two Judges) ; and w^ constituted 
by a Charter framed under the authority of the Regulating Act. The 
King in Council further retained the right to disallow or alter any rule 
or regulation framed by the Government of India ; and in civil cases an 
appeal lay to the Pi ivy Council. The intention was to secure to the ! 
Crown the supremacy in the whole administration of justice, and to place! 
an effective check upon the affairs of the East India Company. 

The arrangement, howevei, was soon found to be impracticable. The 
Act established in India two independent and rival powers the 
Supreme Government, comprising the Governor-General and his Council, 
and the Supreme Court ; the boundaries between them were altogether 
undefined, one deriving its authority from the Crown, and the other from 
the Company. The woiding of the statute and Chaiter m legard to the 
Supieme Court was extiemely loose and unsatisfactory ; and the imme- 
diate result was a conflict of authority which laged foi seven yeais, and , 
which had the effect of paralysing the executive government and of un- ’ 
dermmmg the whole administration. 

The Court issued its writs extensively throughout the country, ai rested 
and brought to Calcutta all persons against whom complaints were lodged 
— zemindars, farmers and occupiers of land, whatever their rank or conse- 
quence in the country. Revenue defaulters were set at liberty under a 
writ of habeas corpus ; the criminal administration under the Nawab was 
dedal ed to be illegal ; the mofussil civil courts were held to have no valid 
jurisdiction ; and the Supreme Court, itself modelled upon the Courts of 
England, introduced the whole system of English law and piocedure. 
The Court exercised large powers independently of the government, often 
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SO as to obstruct it, and had complete control ovci legislation : such a 
plan could not but fail and it had to be remodelled by anothei Act 
the Amending Act of 1780-81 which, among other things, exempted the 
Governor-General and Council of Bengal, jointly or severally, from the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, for anything counselled, ordered 01 
done by them in their public capacity (though this exemption did not 
apply to orders affecting British subjects). It also empowered the Govei- 
nor-General and Council to frame regulations foi the Provincial Courts 
of Justice without reference to the Supreme Court. It was under this 
statute that the so-called “Regulations” were passed. The Court of 
Directors and the Secretary of State were to be regularly supplied with 
copies of these regulations which might be disallowed or amended by the 
King in Coui^ih but were to remain m force unless disallowed within 
two years. 

(8) An Act passed in 1 80a founded a Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras on the Bengal pattern with judges appointed by the Crown. 
Bombay obtained her Supreme Court in 1823. 

(9) The Indian High Courts Act of 1861 empowered the Crown to 
establish, by Letters Patent, High Courts at Calcutta, Madias and 
Bombay, in which the Supreme Courts, as well as the Sadr Dewam 
Adalat and the Sadr Nizamut Adalat were all merged, the jurisdiction 
and powers of the abolished courts being transferred to the new High 
Courts. Each of the High Courts was to be composed of a Chief 
Justice and not more than 15 judges, of whom not less than one-third 
including the Chief Justice were to be barristers, and not less than one- 
third were to be members of the Covenanted Civil Service. All the 
judges were to be appointed by and to hold office during the pleasure of 
the Crown. The High Courts were expressly given superintendence 
over, and power to frame rules of practice for all the Courts subject to 
their appellate jurisdiction. Power was given by the Act to establish 
another High Court with the same constitution and powers as the High 
Courts established. 

(10) The Indian High Courts Act of 1911 (^) raised the maximum 
number of judges of a High Court of Judicature in India to twenty ; . 
{b) gave power to His Majesty to establish new High Courts within 
HiS Majesty’s dominions in India, whether or not included within the 
limits of local jurisdiction of another High Court, and to make conse- 
quential changes altering the jurisdiction of that other High Com! ; 
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and, (f) empowered the Governor-General in Council to appoint temporary 
additional judges of any High Court for a term not exceeding two years 
In exercise of the powers conferred by this Act new High Courts have 
already been established at Patna and at Lahore for the new Province 
of Bihar and Orissa and for the Punjab and the number of Judges of 
the Calcutta High Court was for a time raised to the maximum. 

§ 2 “High courts established in British India.” 

At present there are Chartered High Courts established at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Patna and at Lahore. Arrangements are m 
progress for establishing a High Court at Rangoon. 

For Documents relating; to the constitutio7i of the Indian Judiciary 
from i8jj to igi6 see Documents f pp. j 86-430. 

Under Sec. 65 of this Act the Indian Legislature may, with the 
previous approval of the Secretary of State in Council, abolish any of the 
High Courts referred to in this section. 

§ 3, “Letters patent.” 

The phrase “Letters Patent” is thus defined by Wharton : — 

“Writings of the Sovereign, sealed with the great Seal of England, 
whereby a person or public company is enabled to do acts or enjoy 
privileges which he or it could not do or enjoy without such authority. 
They are so called because they are open with the Seal affixed and are 
leady to be shown for confirmation of authority thereby given.” 

The Letters Patent for the High Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal, bearing date December 28, 1865 and those for the High Courts 
of Madras and Bombay are mutatis muta7tdis in exactly the same 
terms. For the Letters Patent for the Calcutta High Court see Docu* 
ments /, pp. 3g6-4ii. For the Letters Patent for the Patna High Cotirt 
(igi6) see Documents., /, pp. 413-430. 

The Allahabad High Court was established by Letters Patent dated 
17th March, 1866. 

§ 4 . “Pleader.” 

In the Civil Procedure Code a “pleader” is defined as “any person 
entitled to appear and plead for another in Couit, and includes an ad\^o- 
cate, a vakil and an attorney of a High Court.” 

The term “ pleader ” is here used in a much larger than its ordinary 
sense as a convenient term to designate all persons who are entitled 
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to filcdtt lor another m Couit ‘‘ Pleadei, in it^ ordinary seiibC is 
synonymous with “ Vakil S L L, R Bom laj. 


Tenure of ofiice of 102 . Every judge of a high 

judges of high con.ts. shall liold liis office during 

His Majesty’s pleasure.^ 

(2) xlny such judge may resign his office, in the 
case of the high court at Calcutta, 
16 ; '19^2, ’s."*’ to the Governor-General in Council, 
and in other cases to the local 

Government. 


1. “ During His Majesty’s Pleasure.” 

Appointments to the High Courts of India rest with the Crown and 
Judges hold office during His Majesty’s pleasiue ‘‘ though accoi cling to 
constitutional rule, de facto^ their tenure is as secure as *in Canada, 
where they may be removed by the Governor-General on a Parliamentaiy 
address.” 

Tenure durmg pleasure is the ordinal y tenure of public seivants in 
England, including, those who belong to the permanent civil ser\ ice, and 
the service of a member of the Civil Service of India is expressly declaied 
by his covenant to continue during the pleasure of His Majesty. Texture 
durmg good behaviour is subject to a few exceptions, confined to persons 
holding judicial offices. But judges of the Indian High Courts are 
expiessly declared by statutes to hold during pleasiue. The difference 
between the two forms of tenuie is that a person holding during good 
behaviour cannot be removed from his office except for such misconduct 
as would, in the opinion of a Court of Justice, justify his removal ; whilst 
a person holding during pleasure can be removed without any reason for 
his removal being assigned. See Anson^ Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion^ Second Edition Pt. If p, 21^^ see also Wtlhs vs. Gipps^ 6 State 
Trials N. S.jii (1846), as to removal of judicial officers — Ilbert. 

103 . ( 1 ) The chief justice of a high court 

precedence of Judges shall have I’auk aiid precedence 
before the other judges of the same 

court. 
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(2) All the other judges of a high court shall have 
rank and precedence according to the seniority of 
their appointments, unless otherwise provided in their 
patents. 

104 . (1) The Secretary of State in Council may 

Saiat.es etc., of judges Salaries, allowances, fur- 

f 2 '?''i8oo'^''s^s' 8^9^’ retiring pensions, and 

lo4^bs 6 te'] necessary) expenses for 
equipment and voyage, of the chief 
justices and other judges of the several high courts, 
and may alter them, but any such alteration shall 
not affect the salary of any judge appointed before 
the date thereof. 

(2) The remuneration fixed for a judge under this 
section shall commence on his taking 


[1800, s. 7 ; 1813, 

$9 ; 1823, s. II ; 1861, 
c, 104, ss. II, 16.] 


upon himself the execution of' his 
office, and shall be the whole profit 
or advantage which he shall enjoy from his office 
during his continuance therein. 

(3) If a judge of a high court dies during his 
voyage to India, or within six 
[i86i,c.io 4, ss.n, 16.] after his arrival there, for 

the purpose of taking upon himself the execution of 
his office, the Secretary of State shall pay to his legal 


personal representatives, out of the revenues of India, 
such a sum of money as will, with the amount re- 
ceived by or due to him at the time of his death on 
account of salary, make up the amount of one year’s 
salary. 
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I 


(i) If a judge of a high court dies while in pos- 
session of his ofB.ee and after the expiration of six 
months from his arrival in India for the purpose of 
taking upon himsef the execution of his office, the 
Secretary of State shall pay to his legal personal re- 
presentatives, out of the revenues of India, over and 
above the sum due to him at the time of his death, 
a sum equal to six months’ salary. 

105. (1) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the 

Provision for vacancy officO of cMef justiCC^ of a high 

ju^itice or other judge, court, and durmg any absence of 
[^^ 2 ,’ I’. ^’prov! such a chief justice, the Governor- 

General in Council in the case of 
the high court at Calcutta, and the local Government 
in other cases, shall appoint one of the other judges 
of the same high court to perform the duties of chief 
justice of the court, until some person has been 
appointed by His Majesty to the office of chief justice 
of the court, and has entered on the discharge of the 
duties of that office, or until the chief justice has 
returned from his absence, as the case requires. 

(2) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of any other judge^ of a high court, and during any 
absence of any such judge, or on the appointment of 
any such judge to act as chief justice, the Governor- 
General in Council in the case of the high court at 
Calcutta, and the local Government in other cases, 
may appoint a person, with such qualifications as are 
required in persons to be appointed to the high court, 
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to act as a judge of the court ; and the person so 
appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge 
of the court, until some person has been appointed 
by His Majesty to the office of judge of the court, 
and has entered on the discharge of the duties of the 
office, or until the absent judge has returned from his 
absence, or until the Governor-General in Council or 
the local Government, as the case may be, sees cause 
to cancel the appointment of the acting judge. 

§ 1. “ Vacancy in the office of the Chief Justice-’’ 

The wording of this sub-section leaves no doubt in one’s mind that 
the person appointed to act for the Chief Justice need not be a Barrister 
Judge — a qualification that is necessary in the case of a peimanent 
Chief Justice under sec. 101(4) above. 

§ 2. “ Vacancy in the office of any other Judge / 

These words refer to a judge appointed to his office by His Majesty 
and not a person appointed under the section to act as judge {Queen 
Empress vs, Ga^igaram^ 16A. 136, 152). There is no limit of time men- 
tioned in this section within which the appointment of an Acting Judge 
is to be made. Such an appointment, therefore, is not invalid because 
it was not made immediately upon, or within a reasonable time after, 
the occurrence of the vacancy which it supplied. {Balwaiit Singh w, 
Rani Ktshori^ iSgj,, so A, 267, sgj.) 


Jurisdiction. 

The several high courts are courts of 
record and have such jurisdiction^ 
original and appellate, including 
admiralty jurisdiction in respect of 
offences committed on the high seas, 
and all such powers and authority 
over or in relation to the administration of justice, 


106 . ( 1 ) 

Jurisdiction of high 
courts. [177^1 ss. 13,14 ; 
1780, s. 17 ; 1793 s. 
156 ; I797» ss. 11, 13 ; 
1800, ss. 2, 5, 20 ; 

1823, ss. 7, 17 ; 1861, 
c. 104, ss. 9, II, 16.] 
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including power to appoint clerks and other minis- 
terial officers of the court, and power to make rules 
for regulating the practice of the court, as are vested 
in them by letters patent, and, subject to the provi- 
sions of any such letters patent, all such jurisdiction, 
powers and authority as are vested in those courts 
respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

(lA) The letters patent establishing, or vesting 
jurisdiction, powers or authority in 
[1916, 1st Sch.] ^ court may be amended from 

time to time by His Majesty by further letters patent, 
(2) The high courts have not and may not exer- 
[1780,3.8; 1797, s. cise any original jurisdiction in any 
II,' 3rd proviso, 1800, jnatter concerning the revenue, or 
c. 104. s, II, 16.] concerning any act ordered or done 
in the collection thereof according to the usage and 
practice of the country or the law for the time being 
in force. 


§ 1- “ Jurisdiction. ” 

“ Jurisdiction ’’ is a content of the judicial power ; it is in fact the 
power of a Couit to enteitam an action, suit, or other proceeding. 

This section confers upon the High Courts geneial appellate juris- 
diction in all matters decided by the Civil and Criminal Courts within 
the limits assigned by the several Letters Patent. 

The Original jurisdiction of the High Courts is limited by the Letters 
Patent to matters in which the subject-matter of the suit, or the charactei 
of the parties, fall under certain specified heads ; but the appellate 
jurisdiction has no such limits. 

Sec. 10 of the Indian High Courts Act of i86i lays down -“Until the 
Crown shall otherwise provide under the powers of this Act, all jurisdic- 
tion now exercised by the Supreme Couits of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay respectively over inhabitants of such parts of India as may 
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not be comprised within the local limits of the Letters Patent to be issued 
under this Act establishing High Courts at Fort William, Madras and 
Bombay, shall be exercised by such High Court separately.” 

Provisions as to original, appellate and admiralty jurisdiction aie 
made m the different Letteis Patents cieating High Couits. See Dorn- 
mejtfs, Vol. /,/./. jpd— 41 1 and 41^ — 430. 

107. Each of the high courts has superin ten- 
Powers of high court (Jeuce ovei’ all courts^ for the time 

With respect to subordi- 

nate comts.^ [1772^^5. being subject to its appellate juris- 
proviso.] ’ ’ diction, and may do any of the fol- 

lowing things, that is to say, — 

(a) call for returns ; 

{li) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal 
from any such court to any other court 
of equal or superior jurisdiction ; 

(<?) make and issue general rules and prescribe 
forms for regulating the practice and 
proceedings of such courts ; 

(rf) prescribe forms in which books, entries and 
accounts shall be kept by the officers of 
any such courts ; and 

(e) settle tables of fees to be allowed to the 
sheriff, attorneys, and all clerks and 
officers of courts : 

Provided that such rules, forms and tables shall 
not be inconsistent with the provisions of any law for 
the time being in force, and shall require the previous 
approval, in the case of the high court at Calcutta, of 
the Governor-General in Council, and in other cases 
of the local Government. 
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L Has saperintendeace over all caarts ’' 

The High Courts under this section have not only judicial, but also 
administrative power. In the exeicise of its'power of superintendence a 
High Court may direct a Subordinate Conn to do its duty, and this 
power IS not limited to cases m which the Subordinate Judge declines 
to hear or determine a suit or application within his jurisdiction. But a 
High Court is not competent, in the exercise of this power, to mteifere 
with and set right the orders of a Subordinate Court on the ground that 
the order of the Subordinate Couit has proceeded on an erroi of law or an 
■ error of fact ; See i A, loi ; g A. 104 ; 18A, 4\ 3i A, iSi ; 26 C. ^4^ 

; 41 C. 876^ 885. A High Court m the exeicise of its superintending 
power will not ordinarily interfere, except m cases of grave and otherwise 
irreparable injustice 31 B, ij8. See Miillalis Civil Procedure Code pp. 
go6-~go7. 

See also sec 13 of the hidtaji High Courts Act, 1861. 

108 . (1) Each high court may by its oivn rules 

Exercise of jurisdio- provMe as it thiuks fit foi the exer- 

divlkfntlrtsrt'&i! J'ldges, or by 

c. 104, ss. 13, 16.] division courts constituted, by two or 

more Judges, of the high court, of the original and 
appellate Jurisdiction vested in the court. 

(2) The chief Justice of each high court shall 
[1861, c 104, ss. 14, determine wdiat Judge in each case 
is to sit alone, and what Judges of 
the court, whether with or without the chief Justice, 
are to constitute the several division courts. 

See secs. Jj, and 14 of the Indian High Cotirts Act, 1861 printed 
at pp, 3g4 and 3g3 of Documents Vol. /. 

109 . (1) The Governor-General in Council may, 
Power for Governor- Order, transfer any territory or 
place from the Jurisdiction of one to 
the Jurisdiction of any other of the 
high courts, and authorise any high 
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court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdiction 
in any part of British India not included within the 
limits for which the high court was established, and 
also to exercise any such jurisdiction in respect of 
any British subject for the time being within any 
part of India outside British India. 

( 2 ) The Governor-General in Council shall trans- 
mit to the Secretary of State an 

[1865, c. 15, s* 4], 

authentic copy of every order made 
under this section. 


( 3 ) His Majesty may signify, through the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, his disallowance of any such 
order, and such disallowance shall make void and 
annual the order as from the day on which the gov- 
ernor-general notifies that he has received intimation 
of the disallowance, but no act done by any high court 
before such notification shall be deemed invalid by 
reason only of such disallowance. 

See sec, 3 of the hidian High Courts Act 186s prmtd at page 412 
of Documents,, Vol I. 


110. (1) The governor-general, each governor 

Exemption from ,a- * lieutenant-govemor and chief com- 
risdiction of high court, mjssioner, and each of the members 

[1772,88.15,17:1750, 5 

s. 1 : 1797. s. II. 1st. of the executive council of the 

and 2nd, provisos: 1800, 

s. 3 : 1823, s. 7, ptov : governor-general or of a governor or 

1861, C. 104, S. II, 16 : 00 t 3 _ 

i9i3|'ij(i}= ’919.2nd lieutenant-governor “and a minister 
appointed under this Act” shall 

not — 
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(c) be subject to the original jurisdiction of any 
[1780. s. I ; 1707, s. court by reason of anything 

u. 2nd proviso] couiiselled, Ordered 01' doiie by any 

of them in his public capacity only ; nor 

(&) be liable to be arrested or imprisoned in any 
suit or proceeding in any high court 

[1861, c. 104, ss. IS, ^ ® . . . . , 

16; 1912,3. 16, prov. acting in the exercise of its original 
jurisdiction ; nor 

(<?) be subject to the original criminal jurisdiction 
of any high court in respect of any 
offence not being treason or felony. 

( 2 ) The exemption under this section from lia- 
[1772, s. 17 ; 1797, s. Wlity to arrest and imprisonment 
2\^ 1823'°^^ ! 1861’ c! shall extend also to the the chief 


[1772, s. IS.] 


104, SS. II, 16.] 


justices and other judges of the 


several high courts. 


111 . The order in writing of the Goveriior- 
Written order by gov- General in Council for any act shall, 

ernor-gencral justifica- 
tion for act in any courts 
in India. [1780 ss. 2 , 3, 

4 : 1861, c, 104, ss. II, 

16.] 


in any proceeding, civil or criminal, 
in any high court acting in the exer- 
cise of its original jurisdiction, be 
a full justifiction of the act, except -so far as the or- 
der extends to any European British subject ; but 
nothing in this section shall exempt the governor- 
general, or any member of his executive council, or 
any person acting under their orders, from any pro- 
ceedings in respect of any such act before any com- 
petent Court in England. 
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See ^ee jg of the East India Company Act ///j and Elites speech 
on the India Bill of prmted at pages 26 and J5 — of Documents 

Vol. / respectively. See also Secs 12^., 128 and i2g of this Act 

Law to be administered. 


T.aw to be admmis- 
tered in cases of inheri- 
tance and succession. 
[1780, s. 17, prov. ; 
1797, s. 13, 1800 s. 2 , 
1823, s. 7 ; 1861, c. 

104, s. II.] 


112 . The high courts at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, in the exercise of their 
original jurisdiction in suits against 
inhabitants of Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay, as the case may be, shall, 
in matters of inheritance and succes- 
sion to lands, rents and goods, and in matters of con- 
tract and dealing between party and party, when 
both parties are subject to the same personal law or 
custom having the force of law, decide according to 
that personal law or custom, and when the parties 
are subject to different personal laws or customs 
having the force of law, decide according to the law 
or custom to which the defendant is subject. 


This section reproduces the enactments marginally noted When 
the East India Company took the entire management of the territories 
m India they adopted the plan of Warren Hastings and preserved 
the laws of the Natives of India to settle disputes among them. The 
twenty-third rule pro\ ided that Moulavies or Brahmins should respectively 
attend Courts to expound the law and assist m passing the decree. 
Subsequently when Parliament invested the Governor- General and 
Council with the power of making regulations, the provisions and the 
exact words of the aforesaid twenty-thiid rule were introduced into the first 
Regulation passed on Apnl 17,1780 and enacted by the Bengal Govern- 
ment for the administration of justice. By sec. 27 of this regulation it 
was enacted “that in all suits I'egarding inheritance, marriage and caste, 
and other religious Usages or institutions, the laws of the Koran with 
respect to Mahomedans and those of the shaster with respect to \X\€ Genfoos., 
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shall be in\ariabl>' adhered to ' This section aas re-enacted in the 
tollo\uiig year in the revised code, with the addition 'of the word ‘"siicces- 
sioii.” Sec. 17 of the Act of 1781 constitutes the fust cxpiess lecognition 
of Warren Hastings’s rule in the English Statute Law. Enactments to 
the same effect have since been intioduced into numerous subsequent 
English statutes and Indian Acts. —See clauses 19 and 20 oi the 
Charter of 1865 of the Bengal High Court, the coi responding clauses of 
the Madras and Bombay Chaiters, clauses 13 and 14 of the Charters of 
the North Western Pro\mces High Court and clauses 13 and 14 of the 
Charter of the Patna High Court. 

Sec. 2 of the Indian Contract Act (Act IV of 1872) contains a saving 
for any statute. Act or regulation not thereby expressly repealed. This 
section has been held to include the enactment lep reduced by this 
section, under wdnch matters of contract are, wuthin the Presidency towns, 
but not elsewheie, directed to be regulated by the personal law of the 
pally. 

See. 14 C. 7(5’/— wdiere it was held that custom of dandapat is still 
in force m Calcutta. If however any law or custom is already inconsis- 
tent with the terms of the Conti act Act, it would be held to be 
repealed ; Sec Madhab CJumdra vs. Rajeoomar^ 14 B. L. R. 76. 

The leading case on the extent to which English law has been intro- 
duced into Indian law^ is Mayor of Lyons vs. East hidia Company reported 
in / Moot^s P. C. 176. 


Additional High Courts, 

113 . His Majesty may, if he sees fit, by letters 
Power to establish ad- patent, establish a high court of 
[Isdif c.^fo4, s^^ie ; jtifiicature in any territory in British 
1911, c. 18, s. 2.] India, whether or not included 

within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another 
high court, and confer on any' high court so estab- 
lished any such jurisdiction, powers and authority as 
are vested in or may he conferred on any high court 
existing at the commencement of this Act ; and,- 
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where a high court is so established in any area in- 
■cluded within the limits of the local jurisdiction of 
another high court, His Majesty may, by letters 
patent, alter those limits, and make such incidental, 
consequential and supplemental provisions as may 
appear to be necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate-General . 

114. ( 1 ) His Majesty may, by warrant under 

His Royal Sign Manual, appoint an 

Appointment and pow- , ^ 

ersof advocate-general. Advocate-General for each of the 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras and 

Bombay. 

( 2 ) The Advocate-GeneraJ for each of those presi- 
[1813, s. Ill, 1861, c. dencies may take on behalf of His 

Majesty such proceedings as may 
be taken by His Majesty’s Attorney-General in 
England. 

( 3 ) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the oflS.ce 

„ , , of Advocate-General, or during any 

[1916 1st Sch.] ’ ® ■' 

absence or deputation of an Advo- 
cate-General, the Governor-General in Council in the 
case of Bengal, and the local government in other 
cases, may appoint a person to act as Advocate- 
General ; and the person so appointed may exercise 
the powers of an Advocate-General until some person 
has been appointed by His Majesty to the oflSce and 
has entered on the discharge on his duties, or until 
the Advocate-General has returned from his absence 
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or deputation, as the case may he, or until the 
Governor-General in Council or the local govern- 
ment, as the case may he, cancels the acting appoint- 
ment. 


PART X. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

115 . ( 1 ) The bishops^ of Calcutta, Madras and 

Bombay have and may exercise 
blshofs'.‘^^‘[?8i°3, ss.'^su respective dioceses such 

igiUzndSch It’iu j episcopal functions, and such eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction for the super- 
intendence, and good government of the ministers of 
the Church of England therein, as his Majesty may by 
letters patent,, direct. 

“His Majesty may also by letters patent make 
such provision as may be deemed expedient for the 
exercise of the episcopal functions and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop during a vacancy of any of 
the said Sees or the absence of the bishop thereof.” 

(2) The Bishop of Calcutta is the Metropolitan 
[1833, s. 94 ; 1919, 2nd Bishop in India, subject nevertheless 
Sch., pt. in.] general superintendence and 

revision of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“And as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exer- 
cise such ecclesiastical jurisdiction and functions as 
His Majesty may by letters patent direct. His 
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[1833. s- 93-] 


Majesty may also by letters patent make such provi- 
sion as may be deemed expedient for the exercise of 
such jurisdiction and functions during a vacancy of 
the See of Calcutta or the absence of the Bishop.” 

(3) Each of the Bishops of Madras and Bombay 
is subject to the Bishop of Calcutta 
as such Metropolitan, and must at 

the time of his appointment to his bishopric, or at 
the time of his consecration as bishop, take an oath 
of obedience to the Bishop of Calcutta, in such 
manner as His Majesty, by letters patent, may be 
pleased to direct. 

(4) His Majesty may, by letters patent, vary the 
limits of the dioceses of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

‘(6) Nothing in this Act or in any such letters 
patent as aforesaid shall prevent any 
person who is or has been bishop of 
any diocese in India from performing episcopal func- 
tions, not .extending to the exercise of jurisdiction, in 
any diocese or reputed diocese at the request of the 
bishop thereof. 


[ 1874, c. 77. s 13J 


1. “Bishops” 

“A Bishop IS the chief of the cleigy in his diocese or jurisdiction in 
England, Wales or Ii eland, A Bishop is elected by the King’s license to 
elect the person named by the King, accompanied by a letter missive 
addressed to the Dean and Chapter, and if they fail to make election 
in 12 days the King by letters patent may nominate whom he pleases. 
The Bishops are the Lords Spiritual m Parliament. A Bishop has 
three powers (i) a power of ordination gamed on his consecration, 
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by which he confers orders, etc., m any place tliroii^hoiit the woikl ; (2) a 
power of jurisdiction thioughoiil Ins See 01 Ins bishopric ; (3I a power of 
administiation and government of the revenues theieof, gamed on 
confirmation. He has also a Consistory Court ; he \ iMts and supei intends 
the clergy of Ins diocese IfViarfon, 

As to Indian Bishops see 37 and 38 Mct. c. 77 sec 13 
The bishops of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, aie the only Indian 
bishops who are referred to in the Act 1 elating to India. Bishops have 
also been appointed, imdei letters patent 01 othenwse, for Chota Nagpm, 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon, Tenncvelly and Tra\ancoie 


116 . Mepealed ly the Gocermient of India 
Amendment Act, 1916. 

117 . If any person under the degree of bishop 

is appointed to the bishopric of Cal- 
cutta, Madras or Bombay, being at 

[i833rs**99]. the time of his appointinent resi- 

dent in India, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, if so required ,to do by His Majesty by 

letters patent, may issue a commission under his 
hand and seal, directed to the two remaining bishops, 
authorising and charging them to perform all requi- 
site ceremonies for the consecration of the person so 
to be appointed. 

118 . ( 1 ) The bishops of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay are appointed by His 
Majesty by letters patent “ and the 
archdeacons of those dioceses by 
their respective diocesan bishops,” 
and there may be paid to them, or 
to any of them, out of the revenues 

of India, such salaries “and allowances as may be fixed 


Salaries and allow- 
ances of bishops and 
archdeacons. [1813, 

49 ; 1S33, ss, 89, loi ; 
1842, ss. I, 3, 4 ; 1871, 
c. 62, s. I, 1st prov.; 
1S80, ss. 2, 3. 4 sch. 
I ; 1919, 2nd. sch., 
Pt. III.] 
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by the Secretary of State in Council ; but any power 
of alteration under this enactment shall not be exer- 
cised so as to impose any additional charge on the 
revenues of India. 

(2) The remuneration fixed for a bishop or arch- 
r „ , „ deacon under this section shall 

90] commence on his taking upon him- 

self the execution of his office, and be the whole 
profit or advantage which he shall enjoy from his 
office during his continuance therein, and continue 
so long as he exercises the functions of his office. 


(3) There shall be paid out of the revenues of 
[1823, s. 5 ; 1833, s. the expenses of visitations of 

the said bishops, but no greater 
sum may be issued on account of those expenses 
than is allowed by the Secretary of State in Council. 

119. (1) If the Bishop of Calcutta dies during 
his voyage to India for the purpose 

Payments to represen- i i i ^ 

latives of bishops. [1825, of taking upoii hiiuself the execu- 
s- 5 . s. 97.] office, or if the Bishop of 

Calcutta, Madras or Bombay dies within six months 
after his arrival there for that purpose, the Secretary 
of State shall pay to his legal personal representatives, 
out of the revenues of India, such a sum of money 
as will, with the amount received by or due to him 
at the time of his death on account of salary, make 
up the amount of one year’s salary. 

(2) If the Bishop of Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay dies while in possession of his office and after 
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the expiration of six months from his arrii’al in 
India for the purpose of taking upon himself the 
execution of his office, the Secretary of State shall 
pay to his legal personal representatives, out of the 
revenues of India, over and above the sum due to 
him at the time of his death, a sum ecpial to six 
months’ salary. 


120 . His Majesty may, by ^varrant under the 
Hoyal Sign Manual, countersigned 

pensions [1823, s. 3, , ^ o. . , 

1825, s. 15; 1833 ss by the Secretary ot State grant, 
96, 98.] 

out of the revenues of India, to 
any Bishop of Calcutta a pension not exceeding fif- 
teen hundred pounds per annum if he has resided in 
India as Bishop of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay or 
archdeacon for ten years, or one thousand pounds per 
annum if he has resided in India as Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, Madras or Bombay for seven years, or seven 
» hundred and fifty pounds per annum if he has resi- 
ded in India as Bishop of Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay for five years, or to any Bishop of Madras 
or Bombay a pension not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds per annum, if he has resided in India as 
such bishop for fifteen years. 


121 . His Majesty may make such rules as to 

Furlough tales [1842 of abseuce of the Bishops 

ss^ 2, 3 ; 1871, c. of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 

on furlough or medical certificate 
as seem to His Majesty expedient. 
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122 . ( 1 ) Two members of the establishment of 
Establishment of chaplains maintained in each of 
SoSr°^[ls33'*’ t presidencies of Bengal, Madras 
^ and Bombay must always be minis- 

ters of the Church of Scotland, and shall be entitled 
to have, out of the revenues of India, such salary as 
is from time to time allotted to the military chaplains 
in the several presidencies. 

(2) The ministers so appointed chaplains must 
be ordained and inducted by the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh according to the forms and solemnities used in 
the Church of Scotland, and shall be subject to the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all things 
of the presbytery of Edinburgh, whose judgments 
shall be subject to dissent, protest and appeal to the 
Provincial Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale and to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

128 . Nothing hi this Act shall prevent the 
„ Governor-General in Council from 

Saving as to grants to 

Christians. [1833. » granting, n ith the sanction of the 

102 prov.j 

Secretary of State in Council, to any 
sect, persuasion or community of Christians not being 
of the Church of England or Church of Scotland, such 
sums of money as may be expedient for the purpose 
of instruction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship. 
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PART XI 

OFFENCES. PROCEDURE AND PENALTIES. 

CerU.naclstobem.s- 124- 1C any ])ersou hoidiiis,- office 

demeanours. [177O1 s. . . 

4 ; 1772, s. 24 ; 1793, s. under the Crown in India does anv of 

62 ; 1833, s. 80.J 

the following things, that is to say, — 

( 1 ) if he oppresses any British subject within his 

^ , jurisdietion or in the exercise of his 

Oppression. [1770, s. 4 J ^ 

authority ; or 

( 2 ) if (except in case of necessity, the burden of 

w,ifui d.sobed.ence. proviiig whicli shall 1)6 011 Mm) he 
[ 1793 . s- 65 . > 833 , s. -^yiifuiiy disobeys, or wilfully omits, 
forbears or neglects to execute, any 
orders or instructions of the Secretary of State ; or 

( 3 ) if he is guilty of any wilful 
of the trust and duty of his 
office ; or 

(- 1 ) if, being the Governor- General, or a governor. 
Trading. [1793,8.137; Heutenant-govemor or chief com- 
lf)f ^1919’, 2nd^Sch' missioner, or a member of the exe- 
cutive council of the Governor- 
General or of a governor or lieutenant-governor “or 
being a Minister appointed under this Act,” or being a 
person employed or concerned in the collection of 
revenue or the administration of justice, he is con- 
■■cerned in, or has any dealings or transactipns by way 
of, trade or business in any part -of India, for the 
benefit either of himself or of any other person other- 
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wise than as a shareholder in any joint stock company 
or trading corporation ; or 

(5) if he demands, accepts or receives, by himself 
Receiving presents. 01’ aiiotlier, in the dischai’ge of his 
104^8- iV]'’ ' ^ office, any gift, gratuity or reward, 

pecuniary or otherwise, or any promise of the same, 
except in accordance with such rules as may be made 
by the Secretary of State as to the receipt of presents, 
and except in the case of fees paid or payable to bar- 
risters, physicians, surgeons and chaplains in the way 
of their respective professions, 

he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour^ ; and if he 
[1793, ss. 62, 63, is convicted of having demanded, 
1833, ss. 76, 80.] accepted or received any such gift, 

gratuity or reward, the same, or the full value thereof, 
shall be forfeited to the Crown, and the court may 
order that the gift, gratuity or reward, or any part 
thereof, be restored to the person who gave it, 
or be given to the prosecutor or informer, and that 
the whole or any part of any fine imposed on the 
offender be paid or given to the prosecutor or informer, 
as the court may direct. 

“Provided that notwithstanding anything in this 
Act, if any member of the Governor- 
GeneraPs Executive Council or any 
member of any local government was at the time of 
his appointment concerned or engaged in any trade 
or business, he may, during the term of his office, 
with the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, 
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or, ill the case of ministers, of the ^'overuor of the 
province, and in any case suliject to such general con- 
ditions and restrictions as the Governor-General in 
Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest 
in that trade or business, but shall not, during that 
term, take part in the direction or management of 
that trade or business.” 

The proviso to sec. 124 (5) is not based on any lecommendation of the 
M C. Report, but attention had been given foi some time past to the 
question of the possible relaxation of the stringent restrictions contained 
m section 124 (4) of the Act, on dealings and transactions by way of tiade 
or business on the part of certain specified officials, and the urgency of the 
matter was accentuated by the proposal to increase the number of non- 
official members of executive councils The Act as it stood involved, if 
stiictly interpreted, the consequence that the gi eat landholder 01 a man 
of large commercial interests, from which classes some appointments of 
non-officials would necessaiily be made, would be lequired to suirendei 
his interest in his estates, possessions, and trade for the brief period of his 
time of office This would clearly be an impossible obligation to impose 
or to observe as a condition of offering or accepting the appointment, 
and a decision to legislate in this sense on the first oppoitimity had been 
previously recorded by the Secretary of State in Council. Such a 
relaxation of the statute is required in order to meet a situation not 
contemplated when these restrictions were originally imposed, moi e than 
than a himdied years ago. 

Misdemeanonr--vs> '‘‘a crime less than felony. Obtaining money 
by false pretence, endeavouring to conceal a birth and fraudulently obtain- 
ing property on credit and not having paid for it within 4 months of 
banhiuptcy, are misdemeanours by statute ; and any attempt to commit 
a felony or misdemeanour, whether the crime attempted be so by 
statute or Common Law (Arch. Cr. PI. 2), any disobedience of a 
statute [Reg v. Hall i Q. B. 747] ; any incitement of another to 

commit crime {Reg, v. Gregory, L. R. i, C. C. R. 77) ; sale of provisions 
unfit for food (i?. v. Dixon, 3, M. and S. ii) ; public ‘nuisances 
and very many other offences are misdemeanours at Common 
Law.” 
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To stalutoi)’ misdemeanouis, no express punishment is attached. 
^iCommon Law misdemeanours are punishable by fine or imprisonment^ 
or both (without haid labour), and by being put under lecogmzances to 
keep the peace and be of good behaviour at the disci etion of the Court — 
Steph. Dig. Cnm. Law., Art. 23 citing v. Dun?i (1848) 12 Q. B. 
1041. 

If a statute declaies that any person doing a cei tain thing shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and does not affix any punishment, the 
eftect is that the person is liable upon conviction on indictment to 
fine or impiisonment (without hard labour), or both, at the disci etion of 
the Court. 

Any greater felony includes a less felony, so that e.g. on an indictment 
for murder there may be a conviction of manslaughter but no felony 
includes a misdemeanour, so that at Common Law no person on an indict- 
ment for felony could be convicted of a misdemeanour ; but various 
statutory enactments, e.g the Ciiminal Procedure Act, 1851, 14 & 15 
Vict. c. 100 s. 9, by which a person indicted for any felony may be found 
not guilty of the felony, but guilty of the attempt to commit it have 
abrogated the Common Law Rule. Consult Archbold’s Crim. Plead., 
22nd Ed. (1900). — Wharton. 

125. ( 1 ) If any European British subject, with- 

out the previous consent in writing 
Chiefs. [1797 s. 28 ; of the Secretary of State in Council 
1913, s. I (I).] Governor-General in Coun- 

cil or of a local Government, by himself or another, — 
(a) lends any money or other valuable thing to 
any prince or chief in India ; or 
(Z») is concerned in lending money to, or raising 
or procuring money for, any such prince 
or chief, or becomes security for the re- 
payment of any such money ,■ or 
(c) lends any money or other valuable thing to 
any other person for the purpose of being 
lent to any such prince or chief ; or 
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(J) takes, holds, ov is concerned in any bond, 
note or other security granted liy any 
such prince or chief for the repayment of 
any loan or money hereinbefore referred 
to, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanoLir. 

(2) Every bond, note, or security for money, of 
what kind or nature soever, taken, held or enjoyed, 
either directly or indirectly, for the use and benefit 
of any European British subject, contrary to the in> 
tent of this section, shall be void. 

126 . (1) If any person carries on, mediately or 

Carrying on dangerous ^mediately, ally illicit correspon- 
correspondence [ 1793 . dence, dangei’ous to the peace or 

s- Ml)-] safety of any part of British India, 

with any prince, chief, land-holder or other person 
having authority in India, or with the commander, 
governor, or president of any foreign European 
settlement in India, or any correspondence, contrary 
to the rules and orders of the Secretary of State or of 
the Governor-General in Council or a Governor in 
Council, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour ; and 
the Governor-General or Governor may issue a warrant 
for securing and detaining in custody any person 
suspected of carrying on any such correspondence. 

(2) If, on examination taken on oath in writing 
Li793,ss. 45,46; 1912, of any credible witness before the 
‘ Governor-General in Council or the 

Governor in Council, there appear reasonable grounds 
for the charge, the Governor-General or Governor 
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may commit the person suspected or accused to safe 
custody, and shall within a reasonable time, not 
exceeding five days, cause to be delivered to him 
a copy of the charge on which he is committed. 

(3) The person charged may deliver his defence 
in writing, with a list of such witnesses as he may 
desire to be examined in support thereof. 

(4) The witnesses in support of the charge and of 
the defence shall be examined and cross-examined 
on oath in the presence of the person charged, and 
their depositions and examination shall be taken 
down in writing. 

(6) If, notwithstanding the defence, there appear 
to the Governor-General in Council or Governor in 
Council reasonable grounds for the charge and for 
continuing the confinement, the person charged shall 
remain in custody until he is brought to trial in 
India or sent to England for trial. 

(6) xill such examinations and proceedings, or 
attested copies thereof under the seal of the high 
court, shall be sent to the Secretary of State as soon 
as may be, in order to their being produced in evidence 
on the trial of the person charged in the event of his 
lieing sent for trial to England. 

(7) If any such person is to be sent to England, 
the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, 
shall cause him to be so sent at the first convenient 
opportunity, unless he is disabled by illness from 
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undertaking the voyage, in which case he shall he so 
sent as soon as his state of health ^vill safely admit 
thereof. 

(8) The examinations and proceedings transmitted 
in pursuance of this section shall be received as 
evidence in all courts of law, subject to any just 
exceptions as to the competency of the witnesses. 

127 . ( 1 ) If any person holding office under the 
Prosecution of offences Ci’own ill India comiiiits any offence 

i7:^"^s?39p^i793rst! this Act, or any offence 

HI.] against any person within his 

jurisdiction or subject to his authority, the offence 
may, without prejudice to any other jurisdiction, be 
inquired of, heard, tried and determined before His 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and be dealt with 
as if committed in the county of Middlesex. 

(2) Every British subject shall be amenable to all 
, courts of justice in the United 

[1793,5.67.] . ’’ 

Kingdom, of competent jurisdiction 
to try offences committed in India, for any offence 
committed within India and outside British India, as 
if the offence had been committed Avithin British 
India. 




128 . Every prosecution before a high court in 
Limitation for prose- Biitish India in respect of any 
[r793Ts”i4itiV6?"c: 0^6^06 referred to in the last fore- 
104, ss. II. i6-] going section must be commenced 

within six years after the commission of the offence. 
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129 . If any person commits any offence referred 
, ^ to in this Act he shall he liable to 

Penalties. [1770, s. 

4,1772=5 39, 1793,5. such fine or imprisonment or both 

140.] 

as the court thinks fit, and shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the court, to be adjudged 
to be incapable of serving the Crown in India in any 
office, civil or military ; and, if he is convicted in 
British India by a high court, the court may order 
that he be sent to Great Britain. 


PART Xil- 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Power to make rules. 

129A. “(1) Where any matter is required to be 

Power to trrake rules Prescribed 01’ regulated by rules 
[1919, 5. 44.] under this Act and no special pro- 

vision is made as to the authority by whom the rules 
are to be made, the rules shall be made by the 
Governor- General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council and shall not be sub- 
ject to repeal or alteration by the Indian legislature 
or by any local legislature. 

“(2) Any rules made under this Act may be so 
framed as to make different provision for different 
provinces. 

“(3) Any rules to which sub-section (1) of this 
section applies shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament as soon as may be after they are made, 
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and, if an Address is presented to His Majesty by 
either House of Parliament within the next thirty 
days on which that House has sat after the rules are 
laid before it praying that the rules or any of them 
may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may annul 
the rules or any of them, and those rules shall 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the 
validity of anything previously done thereunder : 

“Provided that the Secretary of State may direct 
that any rules to which this section applies shall be 
laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and 
in such case the rules shall not be made unless both 
Houses by resolution approve the draft either with- 
out modification or addition, or with modifications or 
additions to which both Houses agree, but, upon 
such approval being given, the rules may be made 
in the form in which they have been approved, and 
such rules on being so made shall be of full force and 
effect, and shall not require to be further laid before 
Parliament.” 

This section deals with the making of rules under the Act * The 
Reforms Act of 1919 outlines the main features of the constitutional 
changes but lea\es these changes to be woiked out in detail in the form 
of rules. In the absence of special provision rules are to be made by the 
Governor-General in Council, subject to the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council Sub-section (3) makes piovision enabling either House 
of Parliament to present an address praying for the annulment of Rules 
by His ^Majesty in Council The Rules may also be required to be laid 
in diatt before both Houses ol Parliament befoie they aie made 

See Lord Sinha's Speech, p. 578 of L art II of this 
hooli. 
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Repeat of Acts. 

130. The Acts specified in the Fourth Schedule 
to this Act are hereby repealed, to 
the extent mentioned in the third 
column of that Schedule : 

Provided that this repeal shall not affect — 

[a) the validity of any law, charter, letters 
patent. Order in Council, warrant, pro- 
clamation, notification, rule, resolution, 
order, regulation, direction or contract 
made, or form prescribed, or table 
settled, under any enactment hereby 
repealed and in force at the commence- 
ment of this Act, or 

(5) the validity of any appointment, or any 
grant or appropriation of money or 
property, made under any enactment 
hereby repealed, or 

(c) the tenure of office, conditions of service, 
terms of remuneration or ris^ht to 

[1858, ss. 13, is, s6. , „ ™ 1 

s8 ; 1S60. 0. 100, s. I ; pension of any officer appointed 
1869, c. 97 . s. 2.] jbefore the commencement of this 
Act. 

“Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act 
of Parliament or made by any 
authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations or orders made under any such 
enactment, or in any letters patent or other docu- 
ment, to any enactment repealed by this Act, shall 
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for all purposes be construed as references to this 
Act or to the corresponding provision thereof. 

“Any reference in any enactment in force in India, 
whether an Act of Parliament or made by any autho- 
rity in British India, or in any rules, regulations, or 
orders made under any such enactment, or in any 
letters patent or other document, to any Indian 
legislative authority, shall for all purposes be cons- 
trued as references to the corresponding authority 
constituted by this Act.” 


Savings. 


131 . (1) Nothing in this Act shall derogate 


Savings as to certain 
rights and powers, 
[iS6i, c. 67, s. 52 ] 


from any rights vested in His 
Majesty, or any powers of the 
Secretary of State in Council in 


relation to the government of India. 

(2) Nothing in this x\ct shall affect the power 
, „ , of Parliament to control the proceed- 

ings of the Governor-General in 
Council, or to repeal or alter any law made by any 
authority in British India, or to legislate for British 
India and the inhabitants thereof. 


(3) Nothing in this Act shall affect the power of 


[186I5 C, 67, S, 22 , 
proviso ; 1861, c» 104, 
SS.9, II, 

s. 6, 1919, 2nd Sch., 
Pt. II ] 


the “Indian Legislature” to repeal * 
or alter any of the provisions men- 
tioned in the Fifth Schedule to this 
Act, or the validity of any previous 


exercise of this power. 
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[ 


132. All treaties made by the East India Com- 

Treat.es, contracts P^ny, SO far as they are in force at 
inla'oiffipan/ciSss! Commencement of this Act, are 
®- binding on His Majesty, and all 

contracts made and liabilities incurred by the East 
India Company, may, so far as they are outstanding 
at the commencement of this Act, be enforced byn 
and against the Secretary of State in Council. 

133. All orders, regulations and directions law- 

Orders of East indi.a ^^do or giveii by the Court 

Company. [1858, s. 59.] qJ Directoi’s of the East India Com- 
pany, or by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
are, so far as they are in force at the commencement 
of this Act, deemed to be orders, rules and directions 
made or given by the Secretary of State under this 
Act. 

DEFINITIONS AND SHORT TITLE. 


Definitions. 


& 


134. In this Act, unless the 
context otherwise requires, — 
“Governor-General in Council” means 
the Governor- General in executive 
council ; 

(2) “Governor in Council” 
means a governor in executive 

council ; 

(3) “ Lieutenant-Governor in Council” means 

a lieutenant-governor in executive 
council ; 
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67, s. 53 -] 

[1833, s. 56 ; i86i, 
c. 67, s. 53 ; J912, s. I 
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(;i) “Local government’ means, in the case of a 
governor’s province, governor in 

[i9i9,2nd,Sch.,Pl.n] 

council or the governor acting with 
ministers (as the case may req^uire), and, in the ease 
of a province other than a governor’s province, a 
lieutenant-governor in council, lieutenant-governor 
yr chief commissioner. 

“ Local legislative council ” includes the legisla- 
tive council in any governor’s province, and any other 
legislative council constituted in accordance with this 
Act. 

“ Local legislature ” means, in the case of a 
governor’s province, the governor and the legislative 
council of the province, and, in the case of any other 
province, the lieutenant-governor or chief commis- 
sioner in legislative council.” 

( 5 ) “ Oihce ” includes place and employment ; 

[1892,8.6] (^’) “province” includes a pre- 

sidency ; and 

( 7 ) references to rules made under this Act 
include rules or regulations made under any enact- 
ment hereby repealed, until they are altered under 
this Act. 

“The expressions ‘official’ and ‘non-official,’ 
• Definition of official where used in relation to any person, 
[1919,5.46] mean respectively a person who is 

or is not in the civil or military service of the 
Crown in India” ; 



SEr, 135.] DEFINITIONS \XD SUORT TITLES. 


“Provided that rules under this Act may provide 
for the holders of such offices as may he specified 
in the rules not being treated for the purposes of this 
Act, or any of them, as officials.” 

See notes uncles- sec. 6SE for the Non-Official 
Defnition rules. These rules came into force on and 
from 1st October, 1920. 


See Notification pnhlished in the Gazette of India, 
Simla, dated the 30th September, 1920. 

135. “This Act may be cited 
as the Government of India Act. ” 


[1919, 2nd Sch., Pi. 
II " 
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SCHEDULES. 

FIRST SCHEDULE. 

NuMi'.Eii OF Members of Legislative Councils 


Legislative Council 

Numbei of Membeis. 

Madras ... .... 

ii8 

Bombay 

i III 

Bengal 

125 

United Ihovinces 

118 

Punjab 

83 

Behar and Onssa 

98 

Central Provinces 

1 70 

Assam . ... 

53 

1 

SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Official Salaries, &c. 


Ofmcer. ! Maximum Annual Salary 


Go\cinoi-Geneial of India .. Two hundred and fifty-six thou- 

. sand rupees. 

(}oveinoi of l]en.q:al, Madras, Bombay, ; One bundled and twenty-eight 
and the United Piovmces. thousand rupees. 

Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s | One hundied thousand rupees. 

forces in India. | 

Governor of the Punjab and Bihai ' One himdied thousand rupees. 

and Oiissa. • ' 

(jovei nor of the Central Provinces ... 1 Seventy-two thousand rupees. 

Governoi of Assam ! Sixty-six thousand rupees. 

Lieutenant-Goveinor i One hundred thousand rupees, 

Member of the Governor-GeneraPs | Eighty thousand rupees, 
executive Council (other than the ! 

Commander-in-Chiet). 

Member of the cxecutue council of i Sixty-foui thousand rupees, 
the goveinor of Bengal, Madras, ! 

Bombay, and the United Pio- i 
vinces. 


bCIIEDULES. 


Official Salaries, etc —concld 


Officer. 


Maximum Annual Salary. 


I 


Member of the executive council of I Sixty thousand lupees. 
the governor of the Punjab and ' 

Bihar and Orissa | 

jVIember of the executive council * Foity-eight thousand rupees, 
of the Governor of the Central ' 

Provinces .. | 

Member of the executive council of > Forty-two thousand rupees, 
of the governor of Assam 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 

Offices reserved to the Indian Civil Service. 

A. — Offices under the Governor-General i7i CounciL 

1. The offices of secretary, joint secretaiy, and deputy secietary 
in every department except the Army, Marine, Education, Foreign, 
Political, and Public Works Depaitments Provided that if the office 
of secretary oi deputy secretaiy m the Legislatne Department, is 
filled from among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then 
the office of deputy secretary oi secretaiy in that department as the 
case may be, need not be so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants Geneial. 

B. — Offices in the provinces which were known tn the year iS6i 
as '‘^Regulation P?'Ovincesk 

The following offices, namely — 

f, IVIember of the Boaid ot Revenue. 

2 Financial Commissioner 

3. Commissionei of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

5. Opium Agent. 

6. Secretaiy in every depaitment except the Public 

Works or Marine Departments. 

7. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

8 District or Sessions Judge. 

9. Additional District or Sessions Judge 

10. District magistiate. 

n. Collector of Revenue or Chief Re^^enue Officer of a 
district. 
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FOURTHi SCHEDULE. 
Section I JO 


Acts Repealed. 


vS ess ion and Chapter 

Short Title. 

Extent of Repeal 

(0 Geo 3, c 47 

The East India Com- 
pany Act, 1770 

The whole Act 

13 Geo 3, c 63 

The East India Com- 

The whole Act, except 

pany x\ct, 1772 

secs forty-two, foity- 
thiee & foity-five 

21 Geo 3. r 70 

The East India Com- 
pany Act, 1780 

The whole Act, except 
section eighteen. 

26 Geo. 3, c 57 

The East India Com- 
[lany Act, 1786. 

Section thiity-eight 

33 f-eo 3, c je 

The East hidia Com- 
pany Act, 1793. 

The whole Act. 

37 Geo 3, c 142 

The East Incha Act, 
1797 - 

The whole Act, except 
section twelve. 

34i''L |o (.eo 3, r 79,.. 

The Government oi In- 
dia Act, 1800 

The whole Act 

53 Geo 3, r 1 55 . 

The East India Com- 
panv Act, 1813 

The whole Act. 

Geo. 3, c. C)4 

The Indian Piesidency 

1 Towns Act, 181 5 ; 

The whole Act 

4 Geo. 4, c 7! 

1 The Indian Bishops and 
Coiuts Act, 1823 

The whole Act 

I 

6 ( ieo. p t 8:; 

The Indian Salaues and 1 
Pensions Act, 1825 | 

1 The whole Act 

1 

7 Geo 4, r 56 . . 

The East India Offireis 1 
Act, 1826 

i The whole Act 

3 A 4 Will 4, r 85 . . 

The Government of in- i 
dia Art, 1833 

i The whole Act., except 
section one bundled 
: and twelve. 

5 A 6 Will 1, c. 52 ... 

, The India (North-West 
' Piovinces) Act, [835 

The wdiole Act. 

7 Will. 4 A I Vict c 47 

The India Officeis Sala- 1 
lies Act, 1837 

The whole Act 

5 & 6 X\c\, t. 119 .. 

The Indian Bishop's Act, ; 
. 1842. 1 

The whole Act. 

16 vN !7 Vicl , 0 c)5 ... 

i The Govonimeiit of In- j 
; dia Act, 1853. 

The whole Act. 

17 A iS Vict , i 7/ • • 

' The Goveinment 01 In- 
i dia Act, 1 8 $4 

The whole Act 

2 1 A 22 \hct , f fod. . 

i The (lOvernment of In- 
i dia Act, 1858 

The whole Act, except 
! section four. 



SCUEDULIiS, 


Session and Chapter 

22 

& 

23 

Vict., 

c 

41 . 

23 

& 

24 

Vict., 

c 

1 00 . 

23 

& 

24 

Vict, 

c 

102 .. 

24 

& 

25 

Vict 

c. 

54 

24 

& 

25 

Vict., 

c 

67 ... 

24 

& 

25 

Vict , 

c. 

104 .. 

28 

& 

29 

Vict., 

c 

15 ... 

28 

& 

29 

Vict, 

c 

17 

32 

& 

33 

Vict., 

c 

97 ... 

32 

& 

33 

Vict , 

c 

98 ... 

n n 

00 

& 

34 

Y icl , 

c 

3 

33 


34 

Vict , 

c 

59 . 

34 

& 

35 

Vict , 

c 

34 .. 

34 

& 

35 

Vict., 

c 

62 .. 

37 

& 

38 

Vict., 

c. 

3 • • 

37 

& 

38 

Vict , 

c 

77 ... 

37 

& 

38 

Vict , 

c 

91 ... 

43 

Vict. 

3 



44 

& 

45 

Vict., 

c. 

63 ... 

47 

& 

48 

Vict , 

c 

38 ... 

55 

& 

56 

Vict , 

c 

14 ... 

3 

Edw 

• 7, c 

I f 



Acts Eepealed— 


Shoit Title. 


The Government of In- 
dia Act, 1859 
The Em op can Forces 
(India) Act, i860 
The East India Stock 
A_ct, i860 

The Indian Cn. il Sei\ ice 
Act, r86r 

The Indian Councils 
Act, 1861 

The Indian High Coiiits 
Act, i86r 

The Indian High Courts 
Act, 1865. 

The Goveinment of In- 
dia Act, 1865. 

The Government of In- 
dia Act, 1869. 

The Indian Councils 
Act, 1869. 

. The Go\einmenl of In- 
dia Act, 1870 
The East India Con- 
tiacts Act 1870 
The Indian Councils 
Act, 1871 

The Indian Ti shops Act, 
1871 

The East India Loan 
Act, 1874 

The Colonial Clcigy 
Act, 1874 

The Indian Councils 
Act, itS74 

The Indian Salaries and 
Allowances Act, 18S0. 
The India Office Auditoi 
Act, i8Sr. 

The Indian Mamie Ser- 
vice Act, {884 
The Indian Councils 
Act, 1892 

The Contracts (India 
Office) Act, 1903 


Extent of Repeal 

The nholc Act 

The whole Act 

The whole Act, except 
section SIX 
The whole Act 

Tlie wln)le Act 

The w hole Act 

Tho whole Act. 

The whole Act. 

The wdiolc Act 

The wdiole Act 

The w'holc Act 

5 The whole Act 

The whole Act, . 

The wiiolc Act 

Section fifteen 

Section thiUecn 

The w’hole Act 

The w’hole Act. 

The whole Act 

j Sections two, thiee, 
lour and fi\e. 

The w hole A6t 

The wdiole Act. 


1: 
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Acts 'R&^QBleSi-concid^ 


Session and Chapter. 

Short Title 

Extent of Repeal. 

4 Edw. 7, c, 26 

The Indian Councils 
Act, 1904. 

The whole Act 

7 Edw. 7, c. 35 

The Council of India 
Act, 1907 

The whole Act 

9 Edw. 7, c. 4 

The Indian Councils 
Act, 1909. 

The whole Act 

I & 2 Geo. 5, c. 18 ... 

The Indian High Courts 
Act, 1911. 

The whole Act. 

I & 2 Geo, 5, c. 25 ... 

The Government of In- 
dia (Amendment) Act, 
191T. 

The whole Act 

2 & 3 Geo. 5j c. 6 ... 

The Government of In- 
dia Act, 1912. 

The whole Act. 


FIFTH SCHEDULE. 

Section /j/ {3). 


Provisions of this Act which may be repealed or altered by 
the Indian Legislature. 


! 

Section. 

1 

Subject. 

62 ... ... ... j 

Power to extend limits of presidency 
towns. 

106 ... 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of 
high courts. 

108 (i) 

Exercise of jurisdiction of high court by 
j single judges or division courts. 

109 ... 

1 Power for Governor-General m Council 

I to alter local limits of jurisdiction 

1 of high courts, etc. 

no ... 

Exemption from jurisdiction of high 
courts. 

ni ... 

Written order by Governor-General in 
Council a justification for act in high 

* 

court 

I12 ... ... ... ! 

Law to be administered in cases of in- 

’ 

heritance, succession, contract and 
dealing between party and party. 
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Provisions of this Act which may be repealed or altered by 
the Indian LegislsituYe—condd, 


Section. 

Subject. 

i 

114(2) 

Powers of advocate-geneial. 

124(1) 

Oppression. 

124 (4) — so far as it relates to 
persons employed or con- 
ceined in the collection of 

Trading 

levenue or the administra- 
tion of justice. 

I 

Receiving piesents. 

124 (5) so far as it 1 elates to 
persons other than the 
governor-geneial, a gover- 
nor, or a member of the 
executive council of the 
governor-geneial or of a 
governor 

125 

Loans to princes or chiefs. 

126 ... 

Carrying on dangerous coriespondence. 

128 ... 

Limitation foi pioseciitions m Bntish 
India. 

129 ... 

Penalties 




APPENDIX A. 


INDIAN LEGISLATIVE RULES 

(Juicininent of India Notification No. 121 {Leijidative i ment) 

dated Si'inla^ the 24th September, 1920. Vide GazeUe of 
India ENraordlucny, September 27, 1920. 

Wlieread by section 47 of tbe Grovenimeiit of India Act, 1919, 
it is provided that the said Act shall come into operation on such 
date or dates as the Governor General in Council with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council may appoint ; 

And whereas the said Act confers powers for the making of 
rules thereunder for regulating the course of business in the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly ; and for matters 
incidental and consequential thereto , 

And whereas it is necessary, for the purpose of bringing into 
operation the provisions of the said Act in respect of such Council 
and Assembly on such date as may hereafter be appointed, to make 
sucJi rules prior to the date on which these provisions will be 
brought into operation , 

And whereas a draft of such rules was laid liefore lioth Houses 
of Parliament and was duly approved by them with certain modi- 
tications and additions , 

How, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
37 of the Interpretation Act, 1889, read with the rule-making 
powers under the said Act, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased wnth the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to 
make the said rules in the form so approved, the same being as 
follows : — 

1. (1) Short title and comnieucemeut. — (1) These rules may be 
called the Indian Legislative Rules. 
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(2) They shall come into force on a date to be appointed 
by the Governor General in Conncil with the approval 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 

2. Definitions , — In these rules, unless the context otherwise 
requires. — 

“Assembly” means the Legislative Assembly , 

“Chamber” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature , 
“Council” means the Council of State , 

“Finance Member” means the member of the Assembly appoint- 
ed by the Governor General to perform the functions as- 
signed to the Finance Member under these rules ; 
“Gazette” means the Gazette of India , 

“member” means a member of either Chamber , 

“member of the Government” means a member of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such member may delegate any function assigned to 
him under these rules ; 

“resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest , 

“standing order” means a standing order of either Cliamber. 
“Secretary” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and in- 
cludes any person for the time being performing the duties 
of the Secretary. 

3. Tein]jo/artj Okalnndn of Lefjtslatke Abbemhhj — At the com- 
mencement of every Session, the President shall nominate from 
amongst the members of the Assembly a panel of not more than 
four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the Assembly 
in the absence of the President and Deputy President, when so re- 
quested by the President or, in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

4. Dowet' of }}ersons i)midin(j . — The Deputy President and any 
Chairman of the Assembly and any person appointed by the 
Governor General to preside over the Council in the absence of 
the President shall, when presiding over the Assembly or the 
Council, as the case may be. have the same powers as the President 
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when so presidin'^', and all references to tlie President in these 
rales sliall, in tliese circumstances, be deemed to be references to 
any such person so presiding. 

5. A^})point}i}enf of the Secretanj —The Secretary and such as- 
sistants of the Secretary as the Governor General considers to lie 
necessary shall be appointed by order in writing by the Governoi 
General and shall hold office during his pleasure 

6. Allotment of tnne for mm-officnd huhiiies^s and joecedtoov oj 
hnune.^s , — The Governor General, after considering the state of 
Imsiness of the Chamber, shall, at the commencement of each 
Session of that Chamber, allot as many days as are in Ins opinion 
compatible with the public interests for tlie business of non-official 
members in that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the 
Session, alter such allotment, and on these days such business sliall 
have precedence. At all other times Government business shall 
have precedence, 

7. Power to dlmtllow — The President may witlun the 

period of notice disallow any question or any part of a question 
on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primariU 
the concern of the Governor General in Council, and, if he does 
so, the question or part of the question shall not be placed on the 
list of questions. 

(S. Huhjpd-mnller (dAjne.sli.oit'^.— il) A question maybe asked 
for the purpose of obtaining luformatiun on a matter of public 
concern within the special cognisance of the member to whom it is 
addressed , , 

Provided that no question sliall be asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely : — 

(/j any matter affecting the relations of Plis Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, or of the Governor General in Council, with 
any foreign State , 

(//) any matter affiecting the i*elations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suze- 
rainty of Hib Majesty, or relating to the aifairs of 
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any sucli Prince or Cliief, or to tlie ciclimnrstration oi 
tlie territory of any sncli Prince or Cliief , and 
any matter wliich is under adjudication by a Court of 
Law liaving jmnsdiction in any pari of His Majesty's 
Dominions, 

{2j If any doubt arises wlieiiier any question is or is not with- 
in the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1) the CTOvernor General 
shall decide the point and his decision shall be final. 

9. Qucbtionfi reijanluKj confroverbij between cmthoeities . — ^In 
matters which are or have been the suliject of controversy between 
the Governor General in Council and the Secretary of State or a 
Local Government, no question shall be asked except as to matters 
of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a statement of facts. 

10. Snpjplenienfary (ptesilond , — Any member may put a supple- 
mentary question for the purpose of further elucidating any 
matter of fact regarding wliich an answer has been given 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in Ins opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject- 
matter of questions. 

11. Motioud for a(]Jo(U')i}aenf,i~--A motion hr an adjournment 
of the business of either Cliamber for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance may be made with 
tile consent of the President. 

12. Itesfrutiijri'^ on [joirer to male motion , — The right to move 
the adjournment of either Chamber for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance shall be subject to 
the following restrictions, namely ; — 

(i) not more than one such motion shall be made at the 
same sitting ; 

(t/) not more than one matter can be discussed on the 
same motion, and the motion must be restricted to a 
specific matter of recent occurrence ; 

(ni‘) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter 
which has been discussed in the same Session ; ' 
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( ir) tlie motion must not anticipate a matter wliicli has 
been previously appointed for consideration, or with 
reference to winch a notice of motion has been 
previously given , and 

(?) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

13. Quorum . — In the case of the Council the presence of at 
least fifteen members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence 
of at least twenty- five members, shall be necessar}’- to constitute a 
meeting of the Council or of the Assembly for the exercise of 
its powers. 

14. Lamgnarje of the Indian LegisJadnre . — The business of the 
Indian legislature shall lie transacted in English, provided that the 
President may permit any member unacquainted with English to 
address the Council in a vernacular. 

15. Bpcision on points of order — (1) The President shall 
decide all points of order which may arise and liis decision shall 
be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

IG. Irrelevance or repetition . — The President, after having 
called the attention of the Chamber to the conduct of a member 
who persists in irrelevance or in tedious repetition either of Iiis 
own arguments or of the arguments used by other memliers in 
debate, may direct him to discontinue his speech. 

17 Tower to order withdrawal of member. — (1) The President 
shall preserve order and have all powers necessary for the purpose 
of enforcing his decisions on all points of order 

f2j He may direct any member whose conduct is in his 
opinion grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from tlie 
Chamber, and any member so ordered to withdraw sliall do so 
forthwith and shall absent himself during the remainder of the 
day’s meeting. If any member is ordered to withdraw a second 
time in the same Session, the President may direct the member to 
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absent liimself from the meetings of the Chamber for any period 
not longer than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(8) The President may, in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 

18. Pnhh'catmi of Bills. — The Governor General may order 
the publication of any Bill (together with the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons accompanying itj in the Gazette, although no motion 
has been made for leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it 
shall not be necessary to move for leave to introduce the Bill, 
and, if the Bill is afterwards introduced it shall not be necessary 
to publish it again. 

19. Noftcp of motion foy leave to introduce Bills. — (1) Any 
member, other than a member of the Government, desiring to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice of his intention, 
and shall, together with the notice, sulimit a copy of the Bill and 
a full Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

(2) Tf the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India 
Act requires sanction, the member shall anne.x to the notice a 
copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this 
requirement is complied with. 

(8) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall be referred to the Governor General, and his 
decision on the question shall be Hnal. 

(4) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one month or, if the Governor General 
so directs, a further period not e's:ceeding in all two months. 

20. Puhluafion. — As soon as may be after a Bill has been 
introduced, the Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be 
published in the Gazette. 

21. Effect of certification btj Goveyimr General — If the Governor 
General certifies that a Bill or any clause of a Bill or any amend- 
ment to a Bill affects the safety or tranquility of British Indm or 
any ptirt thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no further 
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proceedingri sJiall be taken thereon, all notices of motions in con- 
nection with the subject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, and 
if any such motion has not already been set down on the list of 
business it shall not be so set down. If any such motion has been 
set down on the list of business, the President shall, when the 
motion is reached, inform the Chamber of the Governor GeneraPs 
action, and the Chamber shall forthwith without debate proceed 
to the next item of business. 

22. Towet to dlsallou' rpRoh'.fion, — (1) The Governor General 
may within the period of notice disallow any resolution or any 
part of a resolution, on the ground that it cannot be moved with- 
out detriment to the public interest, or on the ground that it re- 
lates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor Goneral in Council, and, if he does so, the resolution or 
part of the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

(2) The Governor General maj^ disallow on grounfls as afore- 
said any 'motion for adjournment under rule 11, notwitlistanding 
the consent of the President, and if he does so tlie adjournment 
shall not be permitted liy the President and no further discus- 
sion of the motion shall take place 

23. Bestn'etion^ on suhjecfa foi (hsrii^fo’on. — (1) Every reeolu- 
tion shall be in the form of a specific recommendation addressed 
to the Governor General in Council, and no resolution shall he 
moved in regard to any of the following snhjeets, namely : — 

(?') Any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s 
Government, or of the Governor General or the 
Governor General in Council, with any foreign State ; 
(//) any matter affecting the relations of any of the fore- 
going authorities with any Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs 
of any such Prince or Chief or to the administration 
of the territory of any such Prince or Chief ; and 
i ///) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of 
Law having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty's 
dominions. 
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(2) Tins flecision of the Govonior General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub- 
rule (1) shall be final. 

24. Copy to Government, — A copy of every resolution whicli 
has been passed by either Chamber shall be forwarded to the 
Governor General in Council, but any such resolution shall have 
effect only as a recommendation to the Governor- General in 
Council. 

25. Bilh which have pa^^ed originating Chamher. — Ever}?- Bill 
which has been passed by the originating Chamber shall be sent 
to the other Chamber, and copies of the Bill shall be laid on the 
table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

26. Notice . — At any time after copies have been laid on the 
table, any member acting on behalf of Government in the case of 
a Government Bill or, in any other case, any member maj^ give 
notice of his intention to move that the Bill be taken into consider- 
ation. 

27. II of ion for rojisi deration. — On the day on which the motion 
is set down in the list of business which shall, unless tlie Presi- 
dent otherwise directs, be not less than three days from the 
receipt of the notice, the memlier giving notice may move that 
the Bill be taken into consideration. 

28. Bificnrsion . — On the day on which such motion is made or 
on any subsequent day to which the discussion is postponed, tlie 
principle of the Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, 
but the details of the Bill must not be discussed further tlian is 
necessary to explain its principle. 

29. JReferenre to Select Committee. — Any member may (if the 
Bill has not already been I’eferred to a Select Committee of the 
originating Chamber or to a Joint Committee of both Chambers, 
but not otherwise) mo\e as an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee, and, if such motion is carried, the Bill shall 
be referred to a Select Committee, and the standing orders regard- 
ing Select Committees on Bills originating in the Chamber shall 
then apply. 
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oO. Cij]Lbuleiatioih LUhd pabbuuj . — If the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, is carried, the Bill shall be taken into 
consideration, and the provisions of the standing orders of the 
Chamber regarding consideration of amendments to Bills and 
the subsequent procedure in regard to the passing of Bills 
shall apply. 

dl. Blllb ‘jjLissed uh eitlie) Chamber u'lfhintb amendment, — If the 
Bill is passed without amendment and the originating Chamber 
is the Legislative Asembly, a message shall be sent to the Legis- 
lative Assembly intimating that the Council of State have agreed 
to the Bill without any amendments. If the originating Chamber 
is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the effect that 
the Legislative Assembly have agreed to the Bill without any 
amendments shall be sent to the Council of State. 

S2 Bills pasred in either Ohamihet loith amendmenf , — If the Bill 
is passed with amendments, the Bill shall be returned with a mes- 
sage asking the concurrence of the originating Chamber to the 
amendments. 

33. Ref n ni af amended BUl^ to ari(ji)iatiii<j Chamber, — When a 
a Bill which has been amended in the other Cliamber is returned 
to the originating Chamber, copies of tlie Bill sliall be laid on tlie 
table at tlie nevt following meeting uF that Chamber 

31. A ppiu nhiient aj time pH (oiisrlend am af <(}nfmdm>>nfs After 
an amended Ibll has been laid on the table, any member acting on 
behalf of Covernnieni in the ca.se of a Government Bill or, in any 
other case, any member after giving three days’ notice, or wnth 
the consent of the President without notice, may move that the 
aniendmedts be taken into consideration, 

35. Piocedme on consideration of amendment. (1) If a motion 
that the amendments lie taken into consideratioli is carried, the 
President shall put the amendments to the Chamber in such 
manner as he thinks most convenient for their consideration. 

(*2) Further aTueiidments relevant to the subject-matter of the 
amendments made by tlie other Chamber may be moved, but no 
further amendment shall be moved to the Bill, unles.s it is conse- 
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queiitial upon, or an alternative to, an amendment made by tlie 
other Chamber. 

36. JPi ocerliore consequent on to us ale cat 10)1 0 ] anienthneuts, (I) 
I£ the Chamber agrees to the amendments made by the otlier 
Chamber, a message intimating its agreement shall be sent to that 
Chamber. 

(2) If the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made by 
Hie other Chamber or any of them, the Bill with a message inti- 
mating its disagreement shall bo sent to that Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 
with further amendments or proposes further amendments in place 
of amendments made by the other Chamber, the Bill as further 
amended with a message to that elfect shall be sent to the other 
Chamber. 

(4) The other Chamber may either agree to the Bill as ori- 
ginally passed in the originating Chamber or as further amended 
by that Chamber, as the case may be, or may return the Bill with 
a message that it insists on an amendment or amendments to 
which the originating Chamber has disagreed 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other Chamber insists on amendments to which the orginating 
Chamber is unable to agree, that Chamber may either — 

(/) report the fact of the disagreement to the Governor 
General, or 

{li) allow the Bill to lapse. 

37. ijonvemug of joint sitting. A joint sitting of both Cham- 
bers shall be convened by the Governor- General by notihcation in 
the Gazette. 

3S. F resident and procediae. The President of Council shall 
preside at a joint sitting and the procedure of the Council shall, 
so far as practicable, apply. 

39. Effect of Joint sitting. The members present at a joint 
sitting may deliberate and all \ote together upon the Bill as last 
proprosed by the originating Chamber and upon amendments, 
if any, \vhich have ])een made therein by one Chamber and 
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not agreed to by the other, and any such amondmeiits whicli are 
affirmed by a majority of the total members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting shall be taken to have been 
carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, if any, is affirmed 
by a majority of the members of the Council and the Assembly 
present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have been duly 
passed liy l^oth Chambers. 

40 Confetenceb. (1) if both Chambers agree to a meeting of 
members for the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two Chambers a conference shall be 
held. 

(2) At a conference each Chamber sliall be represented by an 
equal number of members. 

(3) The Conference shall determine its own procedure. 

(4) The time and place of the Conference shall be fixed by tlie 
President of the Council. 

41. Message . — Messages between one Chamber sliall be con- 
veyed liy the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Secretary of 
the other, or in such other manner as the Chambers may agree. 

42. Joint Gomiiiiffees. — (1 ) If a resolution is passed in the 
originating Chamber recommending that a Bill should be com- 
mitted to a joint committee of both Chambers a message shall be 
sent to tlie other Chamber to inform it of the resolution and 
to desire its concurrence in the resolution 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamlier wdio are 
to serve on the Committee. On a joint committee equal numbers 
of each Chamber must be nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the committee shall be elected by the 
committee. He shall liave only a single vote, and, if the votes arc 
equal, the question shall be decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the committee shall 
be fixed by the President of the Council. 

43. The Budget . — A statement of the estimated annual ex- 
penditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council (here- 
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inafter referred to as ""tlie Budget'’) shall be presented to each 
Cliamber on such day or days as the Governor- General may 
appoint. 

44 Demamls fo) — (ll A separate demand shall or- 

dinarily be made in respect of the grant proposed for each Depart- 
ment of the Government, provided that the 'Finance Member may 
ill his discretion include m one demand grants proposed for two or 
more Departments, or make a demand in respect of expenditure 
which cannot readily be classified under particular Departments. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate 
under each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented ni 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for 
its consideration by the Assembly. 

45. St(((jc.s i>f llte Budget dehalv, — The Budget shall lie dealt 
with by the Assembly in two stages, namely — 

{ /) a general discussion ; and 

{ii) the voting of demands for grants. 

4t). Gene ml dimni<.si(ni. — (1) On a day to be appointed by the 
Governor-General sulisequent to the day on which the Budget is 
presented and for sucdi time as the Governor- General may allot 
for this* purpose, tlie Assembly shall bo at liberty to discuss the 
Budget as a whole or any question of principle involved therein, 
but no motion shall be moved at this stage, nor sliall the Budget 
be submitted to the vote of the Assembly. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply 
at the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

47. Voting (\t grant — (1) Not more than fifteen days shall he 
allotted by the Governor General for the discussion of the 
demands of the Governor General in Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two clays shall be 
allotted by tlK‘ Governor General to the discussion of any one 
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demand. As soon as tlie maximum limit of time lor discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every question neces- 
sary to dispose of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at five o’clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose 
of all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants 

48. Motion at this stage. — ( 1 ) hTow motion for appropriation 
can be made except on the recommendation of the Governor 
General communicated to the Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant, but not to increase or alter the destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which tliey relate appear in the Budget. 

49. E,vress grants. — When money has been spent on any service 
for which the vote of xkssembly is necessary daring any financial 
year in excess of the amount granted for that service and for that 
year, a demand for the excess shall bo presented to the Assembly 
by the Finance j\tember and shall be dealt with in the same way 
by the Assembly as if it were a demand for a grant. 

50. Snpple)nentanj o) additional giants — fl) An estimate shall 

be presented to tlie Assembly for a supplementary or a^lditional 
grant wlieii' — ’ 

) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to lie 
insufficient for the purposes of tlie current year, or 
(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure 
for which the vote of the lissembly is necessary upon 
some new service not contemplated in the Budget for 
that year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
ill the same way by the Assembly as if they were demands for 
grants. 

51. Const it}ii ion of Committee on Fnblic Arconnis. — (Ij As soon 
as may be after the commencement of each fiiuineial year, a Com- 
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mittee on Public Accounts shall be constituted for the purpose of 
dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts of the Grovernor- 
General in Council and such other matters as the Finance Depart- 
ment may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of whom not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate represen- 
tation by means of the single transferable vote The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the ease of an equality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

52. Control of Committee on Public Accotmts. — (1) In scruti- 
nising the audit and appropriation accounts of the Governor- 
General in Coiiucii, it shall be the duty of the Committee to satisfy 
itself that the money voted by the Assembly has been spent within 
the scope of the demand granted by the Assembly. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the 
notice of the Assembly. — 

(i) every re-appropriation from one grant to another 
grant ; 

(//) every ro-appropriation within a grant which is not made 
in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by 
the Finance Department ; and 

(///) all eKpenditure which tlie Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice of tlie 
Assembly. 
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RULES FOR GOVERNORS’ LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Whereas by section 47 of the Grovernment of India Act, 1919, 
it is provided that the said Act shall come into operation on such 
date or dates as the Governor- General in Council with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council may appoint ; 

And whereas the said Act confers powers for the making of 
rules thereunder for regulating the course of business in the 
Legislative Council of the Governor of — and for matters inciden- 
tal and consequential thereto ; 

And whereas it is necessary for the purpose of bringing into 
operation the provisions of the said Act in respect of such Council 
on such date as may hereafter be appointed to make such rules 
prior to the date on which these provisions wdll be brought into 
operation ; 

And whereas a draft of such rules was laid before both Houses 
of Parliament and was duly approved by them with certain modi- 
fications and additions ; 

How, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
37 of the Interpretation Act, 1889, read with the rule-making 
powers under the said Act, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to 
make the said rules in the form se approved, the same being as 
follows : — 

1. Shoi^t title and commencement. — (1) These rules may bo 
called the — Legislative Council Buies. 

(2) They shall come into force on a date to be appointed by 
the Govern or- General in Council with the appi’oval of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 

2. Definitions , — ^In these rules — 

“Councir’ means the Legislative Council of the Governor of — * 

* Here read Bengal, Bombay, Madras, United Province?, the Punjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, Assam or the Central Provinces, as the case may be,p 
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^'Finance Member’* means the member of the Council appointed 
bj tbe Governor to perform the functions of the Finance 
Member under tliese rules , 

“Gazette” means tbe — ^ , 

“Member” means a member of tbe Council ; 

“Member of tbe Government” means a member of the Execu- 
tive Council or a minister, and includes any member to 
whom such member may delegate any function assigned to 
him under these rules ; 

“Resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest , 

^^Standing order” means a standing order of tbe Council , and 

“Secretary” means a Secretary to tbe Council, and includes any 
person for the time being performing tbe duties of tbe 
Secretary. 

3. Temporary Gliairman . — At tbe commencement of every 
Session, tbe President shall nominate from amongst tbe members 
of tbe Council a panel of not more than four Chairmen, any one of 
whom may preside over tbe Council in tbe absence of tbe Presi- 
dent and Deputy President, when so requested by tbe President 
or, in bis absence, by the Deputy President. 

4. Tower of pcrbon.^ p redding . — The Deputy President and any 
Chairman of tbe Council shall, when presiding over tbe Council, 
have the same powers as tbe President when so presiding, and all 
references to tbe President in tbe rules and standing orders shall, 
in these circumstances, be deemed to be references to any such 
person so presiding. 

5. Appoinhmnt of the Secretary . — The Secretary and such 
assistants of tbe Secretary as the Governor considers to be necessary 
shall be appointed by order in writing by tbe Governor* and 
shall bold office during bis pleasure. 

* Here read Calcutta Gazette, Bombay Government Gazette (or the Sind 
Official Gazette or both), Fort St. George Gazette, U P. Government Gazette, 
Punjab Government Gazette, Bihar and Orissa Gazette, Assam Gazette, or Central 
Provinces Gazette, jis the case may be. 
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6. Allotment of time for nonofficial hubiiics'i ami frcvedeme of 
business. — The Governor, after considering the state of business of 
tlie Council, sliall, at the commencement of each Session, allot as 
many clays as are in his opinion compatible with the public inter- 
ests for the business of non-official members in the Council, and 
may from time to time during the Session alter such allotment, 
and on these days such business shall have precedence. At all 
other times Government business shall have precedence. 

7. Tower to disalloiv questions. — The President may within the 
period of notice disallow any question or any part of a cpestion on 
the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the 
concern of the local Government, and, if he does so, the question 
or part of the question shall not be placed on tlie list of questions. 

8. Subject-matter of questions — (1) A question may be asked 
for the purpose of obtaining information on a matter of public 
concern within special cognisance of the member to whom it is 
addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of the 
following subjects, namely : — 

if) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s 
Government, or of the Government of India, or of the 
Governor or the Governor in Council, with any 
foreign State ; 

( ! /) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of his Majesty, or relating to the affairs of 
any such Prince or Chief or to the administration of 
the territory of any such Prince or Chief ; and 
(V//) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of 
Law having jurisdiction is any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

(2) If any doubt arises whether any question is or is not 
within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1), the Governor shall 
decide the point and his decision shall be ffiial. 

9. (^nestioiib Hajaniimj rontrorersij with hiqJu i aatJahities . — In 
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matters wLicli are or have been the subject of controversy between 
the Grovernor- Genera] iil Council or the Secretary of State and the 
local Government, no question shall be ashed except as to matters 
of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a statement of facts. 

10. Supplementary questions. — Any member may put a supple- 
mentary question for the purpose of further elucidating any matter 
of fact regarding which an answer has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject- 
matter of questions. 

11. Mot io7is for adjournments. — Amotion for an adjournment 
of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance may be made with the 
consent of the President. 

12. Rest rid mis on power to make motmi. — The right to move 
the adjournment of the Council for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance shall be subject to the 
following restrictions, namely : — 

(i) not more than one such motion shall be made at the 
same sitting , 

(ii) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 

motion, and the motion must be restricted to a specific 
matter of recent occurrence , 

(iii) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter whicli 

has been discussed in the same Session ; 

{iv) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with refer- 
ence to wdneh a notice of motion has been previously 
given ; and 

fyO the motion must not deal with a matter ou which a resolu- 
tion could not be moved. 

l:h The presence of at least— ^ members shall be 

*IIere read 15 in the case of the Panjab, 30 in the case of Madras, 20 in the 
case of the Cental Provinces, 12 m the case of Assam, 25 in the case of the other 
four Governors’ Provinces. 
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iieces^sarj to constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of 
its powers, 

14. Lang'iiage of the Council. — The business of the Council 
shall be transacted in English, but any member who is not fluent 
ill English may address the Council in any recognised vernacular 
of the Province, provided that the President may call on any 
member to speak in any language in which he is known to be 
proficient. 

15. Deciblon on ]jointb of Oilier. — (1) The President shall decide 
* all points of order which may arise, and Ins decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for « 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point, 

16. Irreleicmce or rejjetition. — The President, after having 
called the attention of the Council to the conduct of a member 
who persists in irrelevance or in tedious repetition either of his 
own arguments or of the arguments used by other members in 
debate, may direct him to discontinue his speocin 

17. Poioer to order loithdrawal of member. — (1) The President 
shall preserve order and have all powers necessary for tlie purpose 
of enforcing his decisions on all points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
any member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and 
shall absent himself during the remainder of the day’s meeting. 

If any member is ordex^ed to withdraw a second tjme in the same 
Session, the President may direct the member to absent himself 
from the meetings of the Council for any period not longer than 
the remainder of the Session, and the member so directed shall 
absent himself accoi’dingly. 

(3) The President may in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Council suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 

18. Fuhlicatiun of Bdh — The Governor may order the puhli- 
cation of any Bill (togetlier with the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons accompanying it) in the Gazette, although no motion has 
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boon made for leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not 
he necessary to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the 
Bill is afterwards introduced, it shall not he necessary to publish 
it again. 

19. Notice of motion or leave to Intioduce Bills. — (1) Any 
member, other than a member of the Government, desiring to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice of his intention, 
and shall, together with the notice, submit copy of the Bill and a 
full Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill w^hich under the Government of India ‘ 
# Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy 
of such sanction, and the notice shall not be vahd until this re- 
quirement is complied with 

(3j If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Ac 5, the 
question shall be referred to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of the 
authority on the question shall be final. 

( 4 ) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely : — 

(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred subject — fifteen days ; 
(]}) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject — one month or, 
if the Governor so directs, a further period not ex- 
ceeding in all two months. 

20. Buhllcathn. — As soon as may be after a Bill has been in- 
troduced, the Bill, unless it has already lieen published, shall be 
published in the Gazette. 

21, Bffeci of certification hy (4overuor — If the Governor certi- 
fies that a Bill or any clause of a Bill or any amendment to a Bill 
affects the safety or tranquillity of a Province or any part thereof, 
and directs that no proceedings or no further proceedings shall be 
taken thereon, all notices of motions in connection with the subject- 
matter of the certificate sliall lapse, and if any such motion has not 
already been set down on the list of business it shall not be so set 
down. If any such motion has been set down on the list of busi- 
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ness, the President wshall, -when the motion is reached, inform the 
Council of the Governor’s action, and the Council shall fortliwitli 
without dehate proceed to the next item of hiisiness. 

22. Tower to disallow lesolnfmis. — (1) The Governor nm}" with- 
in the period of notice disallo’w any resolution or any part of a re- 
solution, on the ground that it cannot be moved wdthout detriment 
to the public interest, or on the ground that it relates to a matter 
which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, and if 
he does so the resolution or part of the resolution shall not he 
placed on the list of business. 

(2j The Governor may disallow on grounds as aforesaid any 
motion for adjournment under rule 11, notwithstanding the con- 
sent of the President, and if he does so the adjournment shall not 
be permitted by the President and no further discussion of ilie 
motion shall take place. 

23. Bestn'clions on sifhjerts for discussion. — (1) Every resolution 
shall be in the form of a specific recommendation addressed to the 
Government, and no resolution shall ])e moved in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely — 

{/) any matter affecting the relations of His Ma]e*st}\s 
Government, or of the Govci’iiment of India, or of 
the Governor or the Governor in Council, witli any 
foreign State , 

[ft) any matter affecting the relations of any of the fore- 
going authorities with any Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs 
of any such Prince or Chief or to the administration 
of the territory of any such Prince or Chief ; and 
(///) any matter wdiicli is under adjudication by a Court of 
Law having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. 

(2) Tlie decision of the Governor on the point whether any re- 
solution is or is not within the restrictions imposed liy sub-rule (1) 
shall he tinal. 

24. Cifjtij to fjorcrnmcnf. — X copy of ever^ resolution wliicdj 
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has been passed by the Council shall be forwarded to the Govern* 
ment, but any such resolution shall have eSect only as a re- 
commendation to the Government. 

Vi 

25. The Budget . — A statement of the estimated annual expen- 
diture and revenue of the Province (hereinafter referred to as 
‘“^the Budget”) shall be presented to the Council on such day as the 
Governor may appoint. 

26. Beiuamds for grants. — (1) A separate demand shall or- 
dinarily be made in respect of the grant proposed for each Depart- 
ment of the Government, provided that the Finance Member may 
in his discretion include in one demand grants proposed for two or 
more Departments, or make a demand in respect of expenditure, 
such as Famine Relief and Insurance and Interest, which cannot 
readily be classified under particular Departments. Demands 
affecting reserved and transferred subjects shall, so far as may be 
possible, be kept distinct. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate 
under each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for 
its consideration by the Council. 

27. Stages of the Budget debate . — The Budget shall be dealt 
•with by the Council in two stages, namely • — 

(^) a general discussion , and 

{it) the voting of demands for grants. 

2S. General disctissiotis. — (1) On a day to be appointed by the 
Governor subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented 
and for such time as the Governor may allot for this purpose, the 
Council shall be at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any 
question of principle involved therein, but no motion shall be 
moved at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to the vote 
of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of I’eply 
at the end of the discussion. 
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(3) The President may, if lie thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speecdies. 

29. Yofing of grants, — (1) NTot more than twelve days shall 
be allotted by the Governor for the discussion of the demands of 
the local Government for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by the Governor to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose 
of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at 5 o’clock, the Presi- 
dent shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of all 
the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. Motions at this stage, — (1) No motion for appropriation can 
be made except on the recommendation of the Governor communica- 
ted to the Council. 

(2) Motions may lie moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. 

(3j When several motions relating to the same demand are 
olfered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motions shall be made for the reduction of a grant as 
a whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that grant have been discussed. 

31. Excess grants , — When money has been spent on any 
service for which the vote of Council is necessary during any 
financial year in excess of the amount granted for that service and 
for that year, a demand for the excess shall be presented to the 
Council by the Finance Member and shall be dealt with in 
the same way by tlie Council as if it were a demand for a 
grant. 
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32. BniD^lomeniavy or additional grants. — (1) An estimate shall 
be presented to the Council for a supplementary or additional 
grant when — 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

( ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 

which the vote of the Council is necessary upon some 
new service not contemplated in the Budget for that 
year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Council as if theyVere demands for grants. 

33. Constitution of Committee on Fuhlic Accounts. — (1) As soon 
as may be after the commencement of each financial year, a 
Committee on Public Accounts shall be constituted for the purpose 
of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts of the 
Province and such other matters as the Pi nance Department may 
refer to the Committee 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of such 
number of members as the Governor may direct, of whom not less 
than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official members of the 
Council according to the principle of proportionate representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining members 
shall be nominated by the Governor 

(3) The Pinanee Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting-vote. 

34. ( Control of Committee on Public Accotmts. — (1) In scrutinis- 

ing the audit and appropriation accounts of the Province, it shall 
be the duty of the Committee to satisfy itself that the money 
voted by the Council has been spent within the scope of the 
demand granted by the Council 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the 
notice of the Council — 

(.i) every re-apprepriation from one grant to another 
grant ; 
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ill) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not 
made in accordance with the rules regulating the 
functions of the Finance Department, or which has 
the effect of increasing the expenditure on an item 
the provision for which has been specifically reduced 
by a vote of the Council , and 

i ii{) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice of the 
Council. * 
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THE INDIAN ELECTIONS OFFENCES AND INQUIRIES 
ACT 1920 

Tlie following Act of tlio Indian Legislative Council received 
ilie assent of the Governor- General on the 14th September, 1920, 
and is hereby promulgated for general information . — 

Act No XXXIX of 1920. 


An Act to provide Jo r tlie pimishment of malpractices in cminection witli^ 
elections, and to maize furtliei provision for the conduct of in- 
quires in regard to disputed elections to legislative bodies consti- 
tuted %iuder the Government of India Act. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the punishment of mal- 
practices in connection with elections, and to make further provi- 
vsion for the conduct of inquiries in regard to disputed elections to 
legislative bodies constituted under the Government of India Act , 
It is hereby enacted as follows • — 


Short title and extent. 


PliELIMINAKY. 

1. (I) This Act may be called the 

Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries Act, 


1920 ; and 

12) It extends to the whole of British India. 


PART I. 

Amendment of the Indian Penal Code xVnd Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

2. (1) In section 21 of the Indian Penal Code, after the tentli 

entry, the following shall be inserted, namo- 
°Code^ : — Every person who holds any 

XLV of i860. office in virtue of which he is empowered to 

prepare, publish, maintain or revise an elec- 
toral roll or to conduct an election or part of an election” ; and 
after ’Explanation 2, the following shall he added, namely t — 

^^Explmiatlon 8.~The woi^d ‘election' denotes an election for 
the purpose of selecting members of any legislative, municipal or 
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other public authority, of whatever character, the method of select 
tion to which is by, or under, any law prescribed as by election.” 

(2) After Chapter IX of the same Code the following Chapter 
shall be inserted, namely •— 

“CHAPTER IX-A 

OF OFFENCES RELATING TO ELECTIONS. 

171- A. For the purposes of this Chapter — 

{(i) “candidate” means a person who has been nominated as 
“Candidate,"’ ‘'electoral a candidate at any election and includes a 
right” defined. person who, when an election is in contem- 

plation, holds himself out as a prospective candidates thereat • 
provided that he is subsequently nominaiacl as a candidate at such 
election : 

(h) “electoral right” means the right of a person to stand, or 
not to stand as, or to withdraw from being, a candidate or io vote 
or refrain from voting at an election. 

171.B, (1) Whoever-- 

(h) gives a gratification to any person with the object of in- 
ducing him or any other person to exercise 
Bribery ‘ 

any electoral right or of rewarding any 
person for having exercised any .such right ; or 
U'l) accepts either for himself or for any other person any 
gratification as a reward for exercising any such right 
or for inducing or attempting to induce any other per- 
son to exercise any such right, 
commits the offence of bribery * 

Provided that a declaraticn of public policy or a promise of 
public action shall not bo an offence under this section. 

(2) A person who offers, or agrees to give, or offers or attempts 
to procure, a gratification shall he deemed to give a gratification. 

(3) A person who obtains or agrees to accept or attempts 
to obtain a gratification shall be deemed to accept a gratification, 
and a person who accepts a gratification as a motive for doing 
what he does not intend to do, or as a reward for doing what he 
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lias not done, shall be deemed to have accepted the gratification as 
a reward. 

171-0. (1) Whoever voluntarily interferes or attempts to in- 
terfere with the free exercise of any electoral 

Undue influence at rights commits the offence of undue influence 
elections. 

at an election 

{2) Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of 
sub-section {1) whoever — 

(a) threatens any candidate or voter, or any person in wlioni a 
candidate or voter is interested, with injury of any kind, or 
(/i) induces or attempts to induce ii candidate or voter to 
believe that he or any person In whom he is interested 
will become or will be rendered an object of Divine dis- 
pleasure or of spiritual censure, 

shall he deemed to interfere with the free exercise of the electoral 
right of such candidate or voter, Avithin the meaning of sub- 
section fii. 

(3) A declaration of public policy or a promise of public* action 
or the mere exercise of a legal right without intent to interfere 
with an electoral riglit, shall not bo deemed to be interference 
within the meaning of this section 

171-D. AVhoever at an election applies for a voting paper or 
votes in the name of auj? other person, whe- 
tjQns. or dead, or in a fictitious name, 

or who having voted once at such election 
applies at the same election for a voting paper in his own name , 
and whoever abets, procures or attempts to procure the voting 
by any person in any such way, 
commits the offence of personation at an election 

171-B. Whoever commits the offence of briliery shall he 
punished with imprisonment of either des- 

Punishment for bn- criptioii for a term which may extend to one 
year, or with fine, or with both 

Provided thai the bribery by treating shall be punished with 
fine only. 
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Eddjplanation • — ‘^Treating’ means that form of bribery where the 
gratification consists in food, drink, entertainment, or provision. 
171-F. Whoever commits the offence of undue influence or 

Pan>shment for undue Pe^souation at an election shall be punished 

influence or persona- with imprisonment of either description for 

tion at an election , , . , x i x -n 

a term which may extend to one year, or with 


fine, or with both 

171-G. Wlioever with intent to affect the result of an election 

^ ^ ^ makes or publishes any statement purport- 

False statement m ^ ^ 

connection with an elec- ing to be a statement of fact which is false 
and which he either knows or believes to be 
false or does not believe to be true, in relation to the personal 
character or conduct of any candidate shall be ’punished with fine. 

171-H. Whoever without the general or special authority in 
, writino* of a candidate incurs or authorises 

connection with an elec- expenses on account of the holding of any 
public meeting, or upon any advertisement, 
circular or publication, or in any other way whatsoever for the 
purpose of promoting or procuring the election of such candidate, 
shall be punished with fine which may extend to five hundred 


rupees : 

Pmvided that if any person having incurred any such expenses 
not exceeding the amount of ten rupees without authority obtains 
Avithin ten days from the date on whiidi such expenses were incur- 
red the approval in writing of the candidate, he shall be deemed to 
have incurred such expenses with the authority of the candidate. 

171-1. Whoever being required by any law for the time being 
in force or any rule liaving the force of law 
to keep accounts of expenses incurred at, or 
in connection with, an election fails to keep such accounts shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to five hundred rupees.’’ 

3. (1) In section 19(5 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

Amendment of the 1898, after the words ‘'Chapter VP' the 
dHre*-(Act”v Qfisgs!) words' “or EX A,” shall he inserted. 


Failure to keep elec 
tion accounts. 
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PART II. 


Election Inquiries and other matters. 


Definitions. 


4. In this Part, unless there is anything 
repugnant in the subject or context, — 

(a) “costs” means all costs, charges and expenses of, or inci- 
dental to, an inquiry ; 

(h) “election” means an election to either chamber of the Indian 
legislature or to a Legislative Council constituted under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act ; 

(c) “inquiry” means an inquiry in respect of an election by 
Commissioners appointed for that purpose by the Governor** 
General, Governor or Lieutenant-Governor : 

(d) “pleader” means any person entitled to appear and plead 
for another in a Civil Court, and includes an advocate, a vakil, 
and an attorney of a High Court. 

5. Commissioners appointed to hold an inquiry shall have the 
Powers of Commis- powers which are vested in a Court under 
sioners.—V of 1908 , the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, when try- 
ing a suit in respect of the following matters 

(a) discovery and inspection, 

(b) enforcing the attendance of witnesses, and requiring the 

deposit of their expenses, 

(c) compelling the production of documents, 

(d) examining witnesses on oath, 

(e) granting adjournments, 

(/) reception of evidence taken on affidavit, and 

(g) issuing commissions for the examination of witnesses, 
and may summon and examine sno motu any person whose evidence 
appears to them to be material ; and shall be deemed to be a Civil 
Court within the meaning of sections 480 and 
V of 1898 , Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Explanation : — For the purposes of enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses, the local limits of the Commissioners’ jurisdiction shall 
be the limits of the Province in which the election was held. 


P. 
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I 


6. The provisions of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 , shall, sub- 

Application of Act I 3 ®^^ pro visions 'of this Act, be deemed 

of 1872 to inquiries, supply in all respects to an inquiry. 

7. N'otwithstanding an^^hing in any enactment to the contrary 

no document shall be inadmissible in evi- 
Documentary evidence, _ , -1 . 

dence on the ground that it is not duly 

stamped or registered. 

8. (1) hTo witness shall be excused from answering any ques- 


Obligation of witness 
to answer and certifi- 
cate of indemnity. 


tion as to any matter relevant to a matter in 
issue in an inquiry upon the ground that the 
answer to such question will criminate or 


may tend, directly or indirectly, to criminate him , or that it will 


expose, or tend, directly or indirectly, to expose him to a penalty 


or forfeiture of any kind : 


Provided that — 


(?*j no person who has voted at an election shall be required 
to state for whom he has voted ; and 
(il) a witness who, in the opinion of the Commissioners, has 
answered truly all questions which he has been requir- 
ed by them to answer shall be entitled to receive a 
certificate of indemnity, and such certificate may he 
pleaded by such person in any Court and shall he 
deemed to be a full and complete defence to or upon 
any charge under Chapter IXA of the Indian Penal 
Code arising out of the matter to which such certi- 
ficate relates, nor shall any such answer be admissible m 
evidence against him in any suit or other proceeding, 
( 2 ) NTothing in sub-section ( 1 ) shall be deemed to relieve a 
person receiving a certificate of indemnity from any disqualification 
in connection with an election imposed by any law or any rule 
having the force of law, 

9. Any appearance, application or act before the Commis- 

Appearance by pleader. 

in person or by a pleader duly appointed to 

act on his behalf : 
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Provided that any snch appearance shall, if the Commissioners 
so direct, be made by the party in person. ; 

10. The reasonable expenses incurred by aiiy person in attend- 
ing to give evidence may be allowed by the 
Expenses of witnesses. ^ . . . . 

Commissioners to such person, and shall, 

unless the Commissioners otherwise direct, be deemed to be part of 
the costs. 

11- (1) Costs shall be in the discretion of the Commissioners, 

Costs and pleaders’ Commissioners shall have full power 

fees, etc. determine by and to whom and to what 

extent such costs are to be paid and to include in their report all 
necessary recommendations for the purposes aforesaid. The Com- 
missioners may allow interest on costs at a rate not exceeding six 
per cent, per annum, and such interest shall be added to the costs. 

(2) The fees payable by a party m respect of fees of his 
adversary’s pleader shall be such fees as the Commissioners may 
allow. 

12. Any order made by the Governor- General or Governor or 
Execution of orders Lieutenant-Governor on the report of the 

as to costs. ' Commissioners regarding the costs of the 

inquiry may bo pi’oduced before the principal Civil Court of 
original jurisdiction within the local limits of whose jurisdic- 
tion any person directed by such order to pay any sum of 
money has a place of residence or business, or, where such placp 
is within the local limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction 
of a chartered High Court, before the Court of Small Causes 
having jurisdiction there, and such Court shall execute such order 
or cause it to be executed in the same manner and by the same 
procedure as if it were a decree for the payment of money made 
by itself in a suit. 

13, Any person who has been convicted of an offence under 

section 171-E or 171-F of the Indian Penal 
pewonT* foMd°”gnil^ Code or has been disqualified from exeroisiug 
of election offences, — ^ny electoral right, for a period of not less 
XLV i 860. years, on account of malpractices in 
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connection witli an election shall be disqualified for five years from 
the date of such conviction or disqualification from — , 

(a) being appointed to, or acting in, any judicial ofifice ; 

(h) being elected to any office of any local authority wheij 
the appointment to such office is by election, or holding 
or exercising any such office to which no salary is 
attached ; 

(c) being elected or sitting or voting as a member of any 
local authority , or 

(d) being appointed or acting as a trustee of a public trust : 
Provided that the Governor- General, in the case of an 

election to the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Governor or the Lieutenant-Governor, in the case of an elec- 
tion to his Legislative Council, may exempt any such person from 
such disqualification. 

14. (1) Every officer, clerk, agent or other person who per-^ 
forms any duties in connection with the re^ 
cording or counting of votes at an election 


Maintenance of sec 
tecy of voting. 


shall maintain and aid in maintaining the 
secrecy of the voting and shall not (except for some purpose 
authorised by or under any law) communicate to any person any 
information calculated to violate such secrecy. 

(2) Any person who wilfully acts in contravention of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term not exceeding three months or with 
fine, or with both. 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF 
A HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA. 

Ths Gazetfp of India, Octoher, 2, 1920. 

No. 6634. — The following Order in Council is published for 
general information • — ^ 

AT THE COTJHT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The 13th day of August, 1920. 

Present : 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL 

Whereas by Section thirty-five of the Government of India 
Act, 1919, it is enacted that His Majesty by Order in Council may 
make provision for the appointment of a High Commissioner for 
India in the United Kingdom and for the pay, pension, powers, 
duties, and conditions of employment of the High Commissioner 
and of his Assistants and provide for delegating to the High Com- 
missioner any of the powers previously exercised by the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
making contracts and prescribe the conditions under which he 
shall act on behalf of the Governor- General in Council or any 
Local Government ; 

And whereas it has seemed to His Majesty by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council to be expedient to make provision 
forthwith for the appointment of a High Commissioner for 
India in the United Kinodgm and to make such provision as 
hereinafter appears for the other matters mentioned or referred to 
in the above recited enactment ; 

Now, THEREFORE, His Majesty, by virtue and in exercise of the 
power in this behalf by the above recited enactment in Him vested 
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is pleased, by and with the advice of His Privy Council, to order, 
and it is hereby ordered as follows : — 

1. The Governor- General in Council may from time to time by 
notification in the Gazette of India with the approval of tlie Secret- 
ary-^ of State in Council appoint some person to be High Com- 
missioner for India in the United Kingdom, and may with the like 
sanction and in like manner remove or suspend any such person 
and appoint another in his stead 

2. The person appointed to be High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom (hereinafter referred to as the High Com- 
missioner) shall hold office for a period not exceeding five years 
from the date of his appointment, and shall be eligible for the 
reappointment. The Governor- General in Council may at any 
time grant leave of absence to the High Commissioner, and 
appoint some person to discharge his duties in his absence. 

3. The salary of the High Commissioner shall be three thou- 
sand pounds a year payable out of the revenues of India. No 
pension shall be payable in respect of services rendered as High 
Commissioner • 

Provided that if a person in the Civil Service of the Crown in 
India is appointed High Commissioner, he may reckon his period 
of service as High Commissioner for the purpose of earning any 
pension for which he may be eligible as a member of the Civil 
Service of the Crown in India. 

4. In the exercise of his powers and performance of his duties 
the High Commissioner shall be subject to the direction and 
control of the Go verner- General in Council. 

5. Subject to the provisions of the Government of India Act 
the High Commissioner shall — 

Ui) act as agent of the Governor- General in Council in the 
United Kingdom , 

Qy) act on behalf of local Goveimmeiits ni India for such 
purposes and in such cases as the Governor- General in Council 
shall prescribe ; 
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(c) conduct any business relating to the* Government of India 
hitherto conducted in the office of the Secretary of State by or 
under the direction of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India ■which may be assigned to him by the Secretary 
of State in Council, provided that no assignment of business under 
this Order shall be such as to restrict the powers of superinten- 
dence, direction and control vested in the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council under the Government of India Act 
or otherwise. 

6. So far as may be necessary for exercising the powers or 
performing the duties of his office, the High Commissioner shall 
have power to make and sign, and where necessary seal, contracts 
in the name and on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and to var^^ and discharge contracts made on behalf of the Secret- 
ary of State in Council, whether before or after tlie dato of this 
Order. 

The benefit and liability of every contract made in pursuance 
of this provision shall pass to the Secretary of State in Council 
for the time being. 

7. The High Commissioner may from time to time appoint 
such officers, clerks, and servants as are required to assist him in 
the performance of his duties. Such appointments shall be made 
in accordance with general or special orders to lie issued in this 
behalf by the Governor- General in Council, and the orders shall 
prescribe the terms as to pay, pension and leave of absence and 
conditions of service generally, on which such appointments may 
be made. 

8. If any person on the establishment of the Secretary of 
State in Council is appointed to be an officer, clerk or servant on 
the establishment of the High Commissioner, sncli person shall 
have a right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council against 
any order of the High Commissioner removing or suspending him 
from employment, or affecting his pay, promotion or conditions of 
employment, and shall for the purposes of superannuation or 
retiring allowance or additional allowance or gratuity, and liiH 
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legal personal representatives shall for the purpose of gratuity he 
in the same position as if he had remained on the establishment 
of the Secretary of State in CounciL 

9. The High Commissioner shall lay before the Auditor of 
the accounts of the Secretary of State in Council, accounts of the 
receipt, expenditure and disposal in the United Kingdom of all 
money, stores and property by the High Commissioner, accom- 
panied by proper vouchers for their support, and submit to the in- 
spection of the Auditor all books, papers and writings having re- 
lation thereto, and supply any information which may be required 
by the Auditor in connection therewith, and shall, as soon as may 
be, transmit to the Governor- General in Council a copy of any 
report made by the Auditor on such accounts. 

10. The High Commissioner shall not without the sanction of 
the Governor- General in Council during his tenure of office be or 
act as Director or Agent of or hold any office in an}^ company or 
other association or firm whether incorporated or unincorporated 
or hold any other employment or engage in any business whether 
within or witliont the United Kingdom. 

Almeric Fltzroy 

No. 6636 . — In the exercise of the powers conferred by clause 1 
of the Order of the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council 
dated the 13th August 1920, the Governor- General in Council, 
with the approval of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, is pleased to appoint Sir William Stevenson 
Meyer, G. C. I. E., K. C. S. I., as High Commissioner for Indiain 
the United Kingdom with effect from the 1st October, 1920. 
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PART II. 

Documents relating to the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms of 1919. 

1. The Royal Proclamation announcing 
His Majesty the King-Emperor’s 
assent to the Government of India 
Bill, December 23, 1919. 

George the Fifth, by the grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India. To my 
Viceroy and Governor-General, to the Princes of 
Indian States and to all my subjects in India of 
whatsoever race or creed, greeting : 

1. Another epoch has been reached to-day 
in the Councils of India. I have given my 
Royal assent to an Act vsRich will take its 
place among the great historic measures passed 
by the Parliament of this Realm for the better 
government of India and the greater contentment 
of her people. The Acts of seventeen hundred 
and seventy-three and seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four were designed to establish a 
regular system of administration and justice 
under the Honourable East India Company. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and thirty-three 
opened the door for Indians to public office and 
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employment. The Act of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-eight transferred the administration from 
the Company to the Crown and laid the founda- 
tions of public life which exist in India 
to-day. The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
one sowed the seed of representative institutions 
and the seed was quickened into life by the Act 
of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which 
has now become law entrusts elected repre- 
sentatives of the people with a definite share in 
Government and points the way to full representa- 
tive Government hereafter. If, as I con- 
fidently hope, the policy which this Act in- 
augurates should achieve its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human 
progress ; and it is timely and fitting that I 
should invite you to-day to consider the past and 
to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was 
confided to us, it has been held as a sacred trust 
by our Iloyal House and Line. In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight Queen Victoria of 
revered memory solemnly declared herself bound 
to her Indian subjects by the same obligations 
of duty as to all her other subjects ; and she 
assured them religious freedom and the equal 
and impartial protection of law. In his message 
to the Indian people in nineteen hundred and 
three my dear father King Edward the Seventh 
announced his determination to maintain unim- 
paired the same principles of humane and 
equitable administration. Again, in his procla- 
mation of nineteen hundred and eight, he 
renewed the assurances which had been given 
fifty years before and surveyed the progress 
which they had inspired. On my accession to 
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the throne in nineteen hundred and ten I sent a 
message to the Princes and peoples of India 
acknowledging their loyalty and homage and 
promising that the prosperity and happiness 
of India should always be to me of the highest 
interest and concern. In the following year I 
visited India with the Queen-Empress and 
testified my sympathy for her people and my 
desire for their well-being. 

3. While these are sentiments of affection 
and devotion by which I and my predecessors 
have been animated, the Parliament and the 
people of this Pealm and my officers in India have 
been equally zealous for the moral and material 
advancement of India. We have endeavoured to 
give to her people the many blessings which Pro- 
vidence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there 
is one gift which yet remains and without which 
the progress of a country cannot be consummated : 
the right of her people to direct her affairs and 
safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common 
Imperial interest and pride. The control of her 
domestic concerns is a burden which India may 
legitimately aspire to taking upon her own 
shoulders. The burden is too heavy to be liorne 
in full until time and experience have brought 
the necessary strength ; but opportunity will 
now be given for experience to grow and for 
responsibility to increase with the capacity for 
its fulfilment. 

4i. I have watched with understanding and 
sympathy the growing desire of my Indian people 
for representative institutions. Starting from 
small beginnings this ambition has steadily- 
strengthened its hold upon the intelligence of 
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the country. It has pursued its course along 
constitutional channels with sincerity and 
courage. It has survived the discredit which at 
times and in places lawless men sought to cast 
upon it by acts of violence committed under the 
guise of patriotism. It has been stirred to more 
vigorous life by the ideals for which the British 
Commonwealth fought in the Great War and it 
claims support in the part which India has taken 
in our common struggles, anxieties and victories. 
In truth the desire after political responsibility 
has its source at the roots of the British connec- 
tion with India. It has sprung inevitably from 
the deeper and wider studies of human thought 
and history, which that connection has opened 
to the Indian people. Without it the work of 
the British in India would have been incomplete. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the 
beginnings of representative institutions were 
laid many years ago. This scope has been 
extended stage by stage until there now lies 
before us a definite step on the road to respon- 
sible Government. 

o. With the same sympathy and with 
redoubled interest I shall watch the progress 
along this road. The path will not be easy and 
in marching towards the goal there will be need 
of perseverance and of mutual forbearance 
between all sections and races of my people in 
India. I am confideiit that those high qualities 
will be forthcoming. I rely on the new popular 
assemblies to interpret wisely the wishes of those 
whom they_ represent and not to forget the 
interests of the masses who cannot yet be 
admitted to the franchise. I rely on the leaders 
of the people, the Ministers of the future, to 
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face responsibility and^ endure to vsacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State, remember- 
ing that true patriotism transcends party and 
communal boundaries ; and while retaining the 
confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate with 
my officers for the common good in sinking 
unessential differences and in maintaining the 
essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely on my officers 
to respect their new colleagues and to work with - 
them in harmony and kindliness ; to assist the 
people and their representatives in an orderly 
advance towards free institutions ; and to find in 
these new tasks a fresh opportunity to fulfil as 
in the past their highest purpose of faithful 
service to my people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that 
so tar as possilffe any trace of bitterness l)etween 
my people and those who are responsible for my 
Government should be obliterated. Let those 
who in their eagerness for political progress have 
broken the law in the past respect it in future. 
Let it become possible for those who are charge- 
ed with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly 
Government to forget extravagances they have 
had to curb. A ^new era is opening. Let it 
begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a 
common purpose. I therefore direct my Viceroy 
to exercise in my name and on my behalf my 
Eoyal clemency to political offenders in the 
fullest measure which in his judgment is 
compatible with public safety. T desire him to 
extend it on this condition to persons who for 
offences against the State or under any special or 
emergency legislation are sulfering from 
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imprisonment or restrictions upon their liberty. 
I trust that this leniency will he justified by the 
future conduct of those whom it benefits and 
that all my subjects will so demean themselves 
as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws for 
such offences hereafter. 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution 
in British India I have gladly assented to the 
establishment of a Chamber of Princes. I trust 
that its counsels may be fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may 
advance the interests which are common to their 
territories and British India, and may be to the 
advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take 
the occasion again to assure the Princes of 
India of my determination ever to maintain 
unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send my dear son, 
the Prince of Wales, to India by next winter to 
inaugurate on my behalf the new Chamber of 
Princes and the new constitution in British 
India. May he find mutual goodwill and 
confidence prevailing among those on whom will 
rest the future service of the country, so that 
success may crown their labours and progress 
and enlightenment attend their administration. 
And with all my people I pray to Almighty God 
that by His wisdom and under His guidance India 
may be led to greater prosperity and content- 
ment and may gjrow to the fulness of political 
freedom. 

December the twenty-third, nineteen hundred 
and nineteen. 
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DECLARATION OJ AUGUbT, *917 

II. Declaration of August 20, 1911. 

On i\ugust 20 , 1917, the Secretary of State for India 
made the following announcement in the House of 
Commons : — 

‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which.^the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration and the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, and that it is of the highest 
importance as a preliminary to considering what these 
steps should be that there should be a free and informal 
exchange of opinion between those in authority at home 
and in India, His Majesty’s Government have accord- 
ingly decided, with His Majesty’s approval, that I should 
accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed to India to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of India, to consider with the Viceroy the views of 
local Governments, and to receive with him the sugges- 
tions of representative bodies and others. 

“I would add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. The British Government 
and the Government of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of 
each advance, and they must be guided by the 
co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and by the ex- 
tent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility. 

“Ample opportunity will be afforded for public dis- 
cussion of the proposals which will be submitted in due 
course to Parliament.” 
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III. Summary of the Proposals for 
Indian Constitutional Reforms con- 
tained in the Montagu-Ohelmsford 
Report of April 22, 1918. 

[This summaiy is intended only to be a concise indication 
of the proposals ; and it should be read with the 
paragraphs of the report which are noted within 
brackets. For the detailed Proposals see ^Pndian 
Constitutional Document s'\ Vol. /, pp. ^77 — jdd 
and Sg6 — 6ojl\ 

Parliament and the India Office. 

1. The control of Parliament and the Secretary of 
State to be modified. (291, 292.) 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State for India to 
be transferred to the Home Estimates. (294.) 

3. The House of Commons to be asked to appoint a 
select*^ommittee for Indian affairs. (295.) 

4. A Committee to be appointed to examine and 
report on the present constitution of the Council of 
India and on the India Office establishment. (293.) 

The Government of India. 

5. The Government of India to preserve indisputable 
authority on matters adjudged by it to be essential in 
the discharge of its responsibilities for peace, order and 
good government. (266.) 

6. A Privy Council for India to be established. (287.) 

The Executive. 

7. To increase the Indian element in the Governor 
General’s Executive Council. (272.) 

8. To abolish the present statutory maximum for the 
Executive Council and the statutory qualification for 
seats, (271.) 
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9. To take power to appoint a limited number of 
members of the legislature to a position analogous to 
that of Parliamentary Undei -Secretaries in Great 
Britain. (275.) 

The Legislature. 

10. To replace the present Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General by a Council of State and a Legis- 
lative Assembly. (273-278.) 

11. The Council of State to consist of 50 members 
(exclusive of the Governor-General who will be Presi- 
dent, with power to nominate a Vice-President). Of 
the members 21 to be elected and 29 nominated by the 
Governor-General. Of the nominated members 4 to be 
non-ofificials and not more than 25 (including the 
Members of the Executive Council) to be officials. (277.) 

The life of each Council of State to be 5 years. (278.) 

The Governor-General in Council to frame regulations 
as to the qualifications for membership of the Council 
of State. (278.) 

12. The Legislative Assembly to consist of about loo 
members, of whom two-thirds to be elected and one- 
third nominated. Of the nominated members not less 
than one-third to be non-officials. (273.) 

The President^of the Assembly to be nominated by 
the Governor-General. (275.) 

1 3. Official members of the Council of State to be ell* 
ffible also for nomination to the Legislative’ Assembly* 
(277.) 

14. The Governor-General to have power to dissolve 
either the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly* 
(283.) 

15. The following procedure to be adopted for legis- 
lation, (279-282.) 

A. Governmenfbills : ordinarily to be introduced 
and carried through the usual stages in the Assembly^ 
and if passedT>y the Assembly to be sent to the Council 
of State. If the Council of State amend the bill in a 
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manner which is unacceptable to the Assembly, the bill 
to be submitted to a joint session of both houses, unless 
the Governor-General in Council is prepared to cei- 
tify that the amendments introduced by the Council 
are essential to the interests of peace and order or 
good government (including in this term sound finan- 
cial administration), in which case the Assembl}^ not 
to have power to reject or modify such amendments. 
But in the event of leave to introduce being refused or 
the bill being thrown out at any stage, the Governor- 
General in Council to have the power, on certifying 
that the bill is within the formula cited above, to refer 
it de 7Z0V0, to the Council of State. The Governor- 
General in Council also to have the power in cases of 
emergency so certified to introduce the bill in the first 
instance in and to pass it through the Council of 
State, merely reporting it to the Assembly. (279.) 

£. Private bills : to be introduced in the chamber 
of which the mover is a member and on being passed 
by that chamber to be submitted to the other Dif- 
ferences of opinion between the chambers to be settled 
by means of joint sessions. If, however, a bill emerge 
from the Assembly in a form which the Government 
think prejudicial to good administration, the Governor- 
General in Council to have power to certify it in the 
terms already cited and to .submit or re-submit it to 
the Council of State : the bill only to become law in the 
form given it by the Council. (280.) 

16. Resolutions to have effect only as recommend- 
ations. (284.) 

17. The Governor-General and the Crown to retain 
their respective powers of assent, reservation, or dis- 
allowance, (283*) 

18. The Governor-General to retain his existing 
power of making'^Ordinances and the Governor- General 
in Council his power of making Regulations. (276 8:283.) 

19. Nominated official members of the Council of 
State or the Legislative Assembly to have freedom of 
speech and vote except when Government otherwise 
directs. (275.) 
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20. Any member of the Council ot State or the Legis- 
lative Assembly to be entitled to ask supplementary 
questions. The Governor-General not to disallow a 
question on the ground that it cannot be answered con- 
sistently with the public interest, but power to be re- 
tained to disallow a question on the ground that the put- 
ting of it is inconsistent with the puWic interest. 

(236 & 286,) 

21. Rules governing the procedure for the transac- 
tion of business in the Council of State and the Legis- 
lative Assembly to be made in the first instance by the 
Governor-General in Council. The Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State to be entitled to modify their 
rules, subject to the sanction of the Governor-General. 
In each case such modifications not to require the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council and not to be 
laid before Parliament. (286.) 

32 . Joint Standing Committees of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly to be associated 
with as many departments of Government as possible. 
The Governor-General in Council to decide with which 
departments Standing Committees can be associated, 
and the head of the department concerned to decide 
what matters shall be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee. Two-thirds of each Standing Committee to be 
elected by ballot by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, one- 
third to be nominated by the Governor- General in 
Council. (285.) 


The Provinces. 

23. ^ The Provincial Governments to be given the 
widest^hidependence from superior contiol in legislative, 
administrative, and financial matters which is compatible 
with the due discharge of their own responsibilities by 
the Government of India. (189) 

24. Responsible government in the provinces to be 
attained first by the devolution of responsibility in 
certain subjects called hereafter the transferred sub- 
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jects (all other subjects being called reserved subjects), 
and then by gradually increasing this devolution by 
successive stages until complete responsibility is reached. 

(213, 218, 219, 238, 260.) 

Provincial Executives, 

25. The Executive Government in a province to con- 
sist of a Governor and Executive Council, a Minister or 
Ministers "^nominated by the Governor from the elected 
members of the Legislative Council, and an additional 
Member or Members without portfolios. (214, 21 8, 220 ) 

26. The Executive Council to consist of two mem- 
bers, one of whom will he anlndian. (318.) 

Reserved subjects to be in the charge of the Gover- 
nor and the Members of the Executive Council. (218.) 

27. JThe Minister or Ministers to be appointed for 
the term"*’of the Legislative Council, and to have charge 
of the transferred subjects. (218, 219.) 

_ 28, The additional Member or Members to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor from among his senior officials 
for purposes of consultation and advice only, (220.) 

29. The Government thus constituted to deliberate 
generally^s. a whole, but the Governor to have power to 
summon either part of his Government to deliberate with 
him separately. Decisions on reserved subjects and on 
the supply for them in the provincial budget to rest with 
the Governor and his Executive Council : decisions on 
transferred subjects and the supply for them with the 
Governor and the Ministers. (219, 221.) 

30. Power to be taken to appoint a limited number 
of members of the Legislative Council to a position 
analogous to that of Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 
in Great Britain. (224.) 

Provincial Legislatures, 


31. In each province an enlarged Legislative Council 
With a substantial elected majority to be established. 
The Council to consist ' of (i) members elected on as 
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broad a franchise as possible, (2) nominated including 
( a ) official and (/; ) non-official members, (i) ex-officio 
members. The franchise and the composition of the 
Legislative Council to be determined by regulations to 
be made on the advice of the Committee described in 
paragraph 53 by the Governor-General in Council, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, and laid before 
Parliament (225, 232, 233.) 

32. The Governor to be President of the Legislative 
Council with power to appoint a Vice-President (236.) 

33. The Governor to have power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. (254.) 

34. Resolutions (except on the budget) to have effect 
only as recommendations. (237.) 

35. Nominated official members to have freedom of 
speech and vote except when Government otherwise 
directs. (233.) 

36. Any members of the Legislative Council to be 
entitled to ask supplementary questions. (236.) 

37. The existing rules governing the procedure for 
the transaction of business to continue, but the Legis- 
lative Council to have power to modify them with the 
sanction of the Governor. (236.) 

38. Standing Committees of the Legislative Council 
to be formed and attached to each department, or to 
groups of departments. These Committees to consist 
of members elected by the Legislative Council, of the 
heads of the departments concerned, and the Member 
or Minister, who would preside. (235.) 

39. Legislation on all subjects normally to be passed 
in the Legislative Council. Exceptional procedure is 
provided in the succeeding paragraphs. (252.) 

40. The Governor to have power to certify that a 
bill dealing with reserved subjects is essential either for 
the discharge of his responsibility for the peace or tran- 
quillity of the province or of any part thereof, or for the 
cKscharge of his responsibility for reserved subjects. 
The bill will then, with this certificate, be published m 
the Gazette. It will be introduced and read in the 
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Legislative Council, and, after discussion on its general 
principles, will be referred to a grand committee : but 
the Legislative Council may require the Governor to 
refer to the Government bf India, whose decision shall 
be final, the question whether he has rightly decided 
that the bill which he has certified was concerned with 
a reserved subject. 

The Governor not to certify a bill if he is of opinion 
that the question of the enactment of the legislation 
may safely be left to the Legislative Council. (252.) 

41. The Grand Committee (the composition of which 
may vary according to the subject-matter of the bill) 
to comprise from 40 to 50 per cent, of the Legislative 
Council. The members to be chosen partly by election 
by ballot, partly by nomination. The Governor to have 
power to nominate a bare majority (in addition to him- 
self), but not more than two-thirds of the nominated 
members to be officials. (252.) 

42. The bill as passed in grand committee to be 
reported to the Legislative Council, which may again 
discuss it generally within such time limits as may be 
laid down, but may not amend it except on the motion 
of a Member of the Executive Council or reject it. 
After such discussion the bill to pass automatically, but 
during such discussion the Legislative Council may 
i-ecord by resolution any objection felt to the principle or 
details and any such resolution to be transmitted with 
the Act to the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State. (253.) 

43. Any Member of the Executive Council to have 
the rights to challenge the whole or any part of a bill 
on its introduction, or any amendment when moved, on 
the ground that it trenches on the reserved field of 
legislation. The Governor to have the choice then either 
of allowing the bill to proceed in Legislative Council, 
01 of certifying^ the bill, clause, or amendment. If 
he certifies the bill, clause, or amendment the Governor 
may either decline to allow it to be discussed, or suo-o-est 
to the Legislative Council an amended bill or' cfause, 
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or at the request of the Legislath'^e Council refer the bill 
to a Grand Committee. 254) 

44. All provincial legislation to require the assent 
of the Governor and the Governor-General and to be 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty. (254) 

45. The veto of the Governor to include power of 
return for amendment. (254.) 

46 The Governor-General to have power to reserve 
provincial Acts. (254.) 


Finance, 

47. A complete "^separation to be made between 
Indian and provincial heads of revenue. (200, 201.) 

48. Provincial contributions to the Government of 
India to be the first charge on provincial revenues. 

(206 & 256.) 

49. Provincial Governments to have certain powers 
of taxation and of borrowing. (210, 211.) 

50. The budget to be laid before the Legislative 
Council. If the Legislative Councirrefuses to accept the 
budget proposals for reserved subjects the Governor in 
Council to have power to restore the whole or any part 
of the original allotment, on the Governor’s certifying 
that, for reasons to be stated, such restoration is in his 
opinion essential either to the peace or tranquillity of 
the province or any part thereof, or to the discharge of 
his responsibility for reserved subjects. Except in so 
far as he exercises this power, the budget to be altered 
so as to give effect to resolutions of the Legislative 
Council (256.) 


Local Self-Government, 

51. Complete popular" control in local bodies to be 
established as far as possible. (188.) 

Modification of Provincial Constitutions. 

52. Five years after the first meeting of the new 
Councils the Government of India to consider any 
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applications addressed to it by a provincial Government 
or a provincial Legislative Council for the modification 
of the list of reserved and transferred subjects. In such 
cases the Government of India with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State to have power to transfer any 
reserved subject, or in case of serious maladministration 
to remove to the reserved list any subjects already trans- 
ferred and to have power also to order that the salary of 
the Ministers shall be specifically voted each year by the 
Legislative Council. The Legislative Council to have 
the right of deciding at the same or any subsequent time 
by resolution that such salary be specifically voted 
yearly. (260.) 


Preliminary Action. 

53. A Committee to be appointed consisting of a 
Chairman appointed from England, an official, and an 
Indian non-official. This Committee to advise on the 
question of the separation of Indian from provincial 
functions, and to recommend which of the functions 
assigned to the province should be transferred *subjects. 
An official and an Indian non-official in each province 
which it is at the time examining to be addecf to the 
Committee. (238.) 

54. A second Committee to be appointed, consisting 
of a Chairman appointed from England, two officials, 
and two Indian non-officials, to examine constituencies, 
franchises, and the composition of the Legislative Council 
in each Province, and of the Legislative Assembly. An 
official and an Indian non-official in each Province 
which it is at the time examining to be added to ' the 
Committee. (225.) 

55. The two Committees to have power to meet 
and confer. (238.) 

Commission of Enquiry. 

56. A Commission to be appointed teriyears after 
the first meeting of the new legislative bodies to review 
the constitutional ix>sition both as regards the Govern- 
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ment of India and the provinces. The names of the 
commissioners To be submitted for the approval of Par- 
liament Similar commissions to be appointed at 
intervals of not more than twelve years. (261.) 

The Native States. 

57. To establish a Council of Princes. (306.) 

58. The Council of Princes to appoint a standing 
committee. (307.) 

59. ^ The Viceroy in his discretion to appoint a Com- 
mission, composed of a High Court Judge and one 
nominee of each of the parties, to advise in case of dis- 
putes between States, or between a State and a Local 
Government or the Government of India, (308.) 

60. Should the necessity arise of considering the 
question of depriving a Ruler of a State of any of his 
rights, dignities, or powers, or of debarring from suc- 
cession any member of his family, the Viceroy to 
appoint a Commission' to advise consisting of a High 
Court Judge, two Ruling Princes, and two persons of 
high standing nominated by him. (309.) 

61. All States possessing full internal powers to 
have direct delations with the Government of India. 

(310.) 

62. Relations with Native States to be excluded 
from transfer to the control of provincial Legislative 
Councils. (310.) 

63. Arrangements to be made for joint deliberation 
and discussion between the Council of Princes and the 
Council of State on matters of common interest (278, 
311 -) 


The Public Services. 

64. Any racial bars that still exist in regulations 
for appointment to the public services to be abolished. 

(315-) 

65. In addition to recruitment in England, where 
such exists, a system of appointment to all the public 
services to be established in India. (316.) 

1 / 
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66. ' Percentages of " recruitment in India, with 
definite rate of increase, to be fixed for all these 
services. (3 1 6 — 3 1 7.) 

67. In the Indian Civil Service the percentage to 
be 33 per cent, of the superior posts, increasing annually 
by li per cent, until the position is reviewed by the 
Commission (paragraph 56). (317*) 

68. Rates of pay to be reconsidered with reference 
to the rise in the cost of living and the need for main- 
taining the standard of recruitment Incremental 
time-scales to be introduced generally and increments 
to continue until the superior grade is attained. The 
maximum of ordinary pension to be raised to Rs. 6,000 
payable at the rate of i.y. gd, to the rupee, with special 
pensions for certain high appointments. Indian Civil 
Service annuities to be made non-contributory, but 
contributions to continue to be funded. Leave rules to 
be reconsidered with a view to greater elasticity, reduction 
of excessive amounts of leave admissible, and concession 
of reduced leave on full pay. The accumulation of 
privilege leave up to four months to be considered. 

(318—321.) 

69. A rate of pay based on recruitment in^ India to 
be fixed for all public services, but a suitable allowance 
to be granted to persons recruited '"in Europe or on 
account of qualifications obtained in Europe, and the 
convei-se principle to be applied to Indians employed in 
Europe. (322.) 
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IV. H. E. Lord Chelmsford’s address to 
Heads of Provinces, January 18, 1919. 


Let me first welcome you to another Conference. I 
believe that those of us who were present at our deliberations 
last year recognised the value of such meetings, and for 
myself I can only say that it was and is a great pleasure to 
have all the heads of local Governments collected together 
under my roof as my guests. I had hoped this year that we 
should have been able to discuss the multifarious subjects 
which are of common interests to us all. But I fear that we 
shall have little time to deal with more than the one subject, 
the subject of Reforms, and to-day I do not propose to 
deal with any other subject. I will not repeat to you the 
formula of policy enunciated by His Majesty's Government 
on August 20th, 1917. You are all familiar with it. But it 
may be useful to cite the three outstanding features of that 
declaration. First, the progressive realisation of responsible 
government is given to us as the keynote and objective of 
our policy ; secondly, substantial steps are to be taken at once^ 
in this direction ; and thirdly, this policy is to be carried out' 
by stages. 

I think I shall not be stating the basic principle of this 
policy unfairly when I sum it up as the gradual transfer of 
responsibility to Indians. We are not here to discuss the 
merits or demerits of this policy. It is the policy enunciated 
by His Majesty’s Government It has been unchallenged in 
Parliament for the better part of two years, and while I am 
conscious that there are those who would have preferred 
some other form of advance, I am sure that even they would 
agree that it is idle to discuss any variant of it at this stage, 
but that what we have to do is to attempt to translate the 
announcement of August 20th into practice. 

This was the task to which the Secretary of State and I 
set our hands last year, and you have the results of our joint 
attempt in the proposals of the Report. I am not going to 
travel over the whole field of those proposals, but I intend 
to confine my remarks to one big problem, really the one 
big point at issue on which everything else hangs— the 
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method by which this gradual transfer of responsibility is to 
be achieved. 

Believe me, I have no intention of making any debating 
point this morning. The subject is too important, the issues 
at stake are too great for dialectics. I shall endeavour to put 
before you as succinctly as possible the issue as I see it, 
and nothing more. 

The gradual transfer of responsibility —this is what we 
have to secure. Now what is responsibility ? I cannot 
but think that there has been a good deal of talk and writing 
which are beside the mark on this subject and perhaps our 
Report is equally guilty with 'others in this respect. What 
are we aiming at in our policy ? Surely this, that the 
decision of certain matters — I will not discuss what — shall 
rest with Indians ; that in these matters it will be for them 
to say ‘‘Yes’* or “No” ; and that our scheme shall provide as farj 
as possible for everybody knowing that the yes or no is their 
yes or no, and not that of the Executive Council. With this 
end in view, the Secretary of State and I examined the 
various proposals which were put before us, and after a 
prolonged and careful investigation we came to the conclusion 
that we could only attain it by the methods proposed in the 
Report. We entered upon our enquiry with no bias in favour 
of dyarchy. Indeed we made every endeavour to avoid it. 
We were fully conscious of its difficulties. We realise the 
possibilities of friction inherent in any dyarchic scheme, but 
we felt that the alternatives proposed had similar difficulties, 
were equally liable to engender friction and did not provide 
for (which was our desideratum) the gradual transfer of 
responsibility. 

The Government of Bombay take the line of argument in 
their reply to the Government of India that the onus of proof 
is with the supporters of the scheme and not with those who 
condemn. I only mention this line of argument because I 
cannot help regarding it as unprofitable, and I hope it will 
not be pursued in our discussions this week. What we wish 
to secure is the best method of ensuring the gradual transfer 
of responsibility. The duty of discovering that method was 
placed by His Majesty’s Government on the Secretary of 
State and myself. For tlie leasons set out with great 
elaboration in our Report we decided upon the scheme out- 
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lined therein, and we have published it for criticism. It is 
not very profitable to tell us that the onus of proof lies upon 
us. Of course it does and we have endeavoured in the course 
of 177 folio pages to prove our case. What we want is a 
scheme which will transfer some responsibility at once, 
which will provide machinery by which more responsibility 
can be transferred at later stages, and under which ultimately 
full responsibility can be attained in the provincial sphere. 
This is the problem which we have to solve, and I can assure 
you that no one will be better pleased than myself— and I 
believe the Secretary of State — if you can provide us with 
such a scheme. 

Under our scheme it will be possible, I believe, to say, so 
far as the transferred subjects are concerned, that the 
Minister, and through him the Legislative Council, has said 
yes or no on a particular question. 

Under our scheme it is possible to gradually enlarge the 
sphere in which the Minister and the Legislative Council 
will say yes or no. 

And under our scheme responsibility in the whole sphere 
of Government can ultimately be attained. 

I am passing by for the moment the criticisms, the very 
cogent criticisms, which have been made upon the working of 
our proposals and various details of our scheme This is not 
because I ignore or underrate the force of those criticisms, 
but because I wish to concentrate your attention on the 
central point, viz.^ the method hy which the gradual transfer 
of responsibility can be achieved. 

In inviting you therefore now to examine the various 
proposals advanced by certain local Governments as alter- 
natives to our scheme, I would ask you to apply the 
following tests : — 

Firstly^ will it be possible under it to fix responsibility on 
Indians with regard to any particular question of policy ? 

Secondly y does it provide machinery by which a greater 
area of responsibility can later be transferred ? 

Lastly^ does it lead up gradually to a stage under which 
full responsibility can be attained by Indians in the provincial 
sphere ? 
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I lay stress, as you will see, on the progressive realisation 
of responsible government, the words of the announcement. I 
should be sorry to see any attempt to content ourselves with 
a scheme which might dispose of the difficulties of the 
moment, but did not provide for future expansion and 
development. 

I shall not attempt to deal with the various alternative 
schemes which have been put forward in the replies of your 
Governments. But I would make this general remark with 
regard to them. They seem to me to fall short of our deside- 
ratum on one or more of the following points : — 

In some there is a duality in fact, camouflaged by an out- ^ 
ward unity and not compensated for by the saving grace of 
transfer of responsibility. 

^ In others there is the gift of power without responsibility, 
a state of things akin to that proposed in the Congress- 
Moslem-League scheme, and 1 would beg you to examine 
very carefully the searching analysis and criticism of that 
scheme made in Chapter VII of our Report. 

And now I have put before you with perhaps tedious 
reiteration the problem to which I invite you first to give your 
attention. 

Believe me, I do not regard our Report as in any way 
verbally inspired. I am only anxious that we should arrive 
at the right solution. If we can arrive at an agreement as to 
the method of carrying out the fundamental principle, the 
transfer of responsibility, we shall at all events have cleared 
the ground, and we can then examine the machinery which 
will be necessar}\ 

If your deliberations lead you to agree in preferring some 
different scheme from that put forward in the Report, then I 
think it is fair to ask you to develop your alternative in some 
detail ; so that I and my colleagues in the Government of 
India may have^the same chance of judging it as the critics of 
the Report >ave had of judging the proposals of the Secretary 
of State and myself. 
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V. Minute by the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the United Provinces, Punjab, and 
Burma and the Chief Commissioners 
of the Central Provinces and Assam. 
January 15, 1919. 

We, as Heads of Local Governments, have been asked by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to formulate a scheme alter- 
native to that of the joint report and to develop it in some 
detail in order that he and his colleagues in the Government 
of India may have the same chance of judging it as the critics 
have had of judging the report. 

3, We desire to make it clear beyond any misunder- 
standing that we are in entire accord with the statement 
made by His Majesty’s Government on the 20th of August 
1917. We desire to give effect to it by a progressive scheme 
of a truly liberal character based on a policy of trust and 
co-operation. We desire to avoid future friction by framing 
a scheme on broad and simple lines which will require only 
a few checks and those based, as far as possible, on existing 
practice and accepted principle. We fully realise the undesir- 
ability at this stage of departing from published proposals of 
very high authority, even though those proposals were 
admittedly published to elicit opinions and although it was 
mentioned in the statement of the 20th i\ugust 1917 that 
ample opportunity would be afforded for public discussion of 
the proposals which would be submitted in due course to 
Parliament. But we are deeply impressed by the weight of 
adverse criticism of what is known as the scheme of dualism 
in the report. There is a strong preponderance of local 
Governments against the scheme. The position has been 
summarised as follows : — 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa treat the main question as 
closed to discussion, but the former is dubious and the 
latter guarded in its opinion. Madras is in favour of 
instituting sub-provinces but otherwise would fall in 
with the majority opinion. All other local Govern- 
ments have declarecl against a dualised executive and 
wish to maintain the unity of the administration,” 
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! There is great division of opinion amongst Indians in 

regard to it. We are also impressed by the misgivings that 
' exist in the services generally, Indian as well as European, as 

; to their position and prospects under a dual form of govern- 

1 ment. The scheme exposes a large surface to legislative, 

i administrative and financial friction. It breaks away from all 

■ experience and divides the Government against itself. It has 

j all the elements which make for division at a time when there 

is most need for co-operation and association. 

3. The statement of 20th August proclaimed as the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government “The incieasing association of 
i Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 

development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
1 progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 

I an integral part of the British Empire.” The statement 

went on to say that substantial steps in this direction should 
be taken as soon as possible, that progress in this policy 
could only be achieved by successive stages and that the 
! British Government and the Government of India on whom 

' the responsibility lay for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples must be the judges of the time and measure 
[ of such advance and they must be guided by the co-operation 

received from those upon whom new opportunities of service 
would thus be conferred and by the extent to which it was 
! found that confidence could be reposed in their sense of 

I responsibility. The proposals of the report appear to us to 

have gone much further than the terms of the announcement 
I required but they have raised expectations which may render 

' it necessary -to make a greater immediate advance in the 

i direction of the goal than the facts which face us, justify. 

While the announcement of His Majesty’s Government in 
Parliament rightly placed the association of Indians with the 
j Government in the foreground of the policy, the idea of 

I association has been overshadowed and obscured by the idea 

j of responsibility, or, as it has been aptly put, “ the..i'eport''( 

I begins by dividing in order to get responsibility, an'd ends by; 

i uniting in order to get association.” We are also firmly of 

j opinion that, especially during a period of transition from one 

i form of government to another, it is clearly advisable, as far 

j as possible, to build up on existing foundations and to have a 

' scheme which, while giving effect to the announcement, will 
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fit in with an administrative system which has its roots in 
centuries of Indian rule. We believe that it is only by close 
association between officials and non-officials that we can 
bridge over the gulf that separates the piesent system of 
administration from popular government We respectfully 
deprecate the sacrifice of practical experience to constitution- 
al theory. In particular, we fear any clear-cut definition of 
responsibility in the sense in which it is defined in the report. 
In the report (paragraph 215) responsibility is defined as 
consisting primarily in amenability to constituents and in the 
second place, in amenability to an assembly. We need 
scarcely argue that in the absence of an electorate capable of 
enforcing a mandate, these conditions do not yet exist In 
the words of the Bengal Government (paragraph 33 of their 
letter of 15th October 1918) ‘‘ responsibility can scarcely be 
derived from an irresponsible source.” Under existing condi- 
tions, the government is responsible to the Secretary of State, 
but in practice the government is largely and increasingly 
influenced by public opinion in the legislative council and 
outside it. We believe that in the period of transition it 
would be unsafe to hamper the development and natural 
growth of a more popular system of government by prema- 
ture constitutional definitions. 

4. We now proceed to outline the alternative scheme which 
we propose. We are at a great disadvantage in not knowing 
what are the recommendations of the important committees 
who are now discussing the questions of franchise, the division 
of authority between the imperial and provincial governments 
and the transfer of subjects under the scheme of the report ; 
also in not knowing what will be the terms of the instrument 
of instructions to Governors (paragraph 219 of the report). It 
is obvious that the decision as to the electorate must be the 
foundation of any scheme of popular government. It is clear 
that owing to religious, caste, social and other divisions 
amongst the people the electorate will be very different from 
those of western countries. It is also evident that for some 
considerable period, we shall be ignorant as to how the electo- 
rate will act. The scheme in the report in this respect is at ^ 
present a leap in the dark. We content ourselves therefore 
with an outline of a scheme which is as close as possible to 
the scheme published in the report but which eliminates those 
features of dual government that seem to us to imperil the 
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success of its practical working in existing conditions. We 
will deal with the scheme under the following heads • — 

(1) Structure of the provincial executive ; 

(2) Legislation ; and 

( 3 ) Supply. 

Structure of the provincial executive, 

5. We recommended a provincial executive very much on 
the lines of that described in paragraph 217 of the report. 
The Governor will have a council with an equal number of 
official and non-official members, the latter being selected by 
him from the elected, or in the Punjab, from the elected and 
nominated, members of the legislative council. We would do 
away with the distinction between reserved and transferred 
subjects, and it should be open to the Governor to give any 
portfolio to any member of his council, whether he be official 
or non-official. We attach the greatest importance to the 
non-official members being in the same position and drawing 
the same salaries as the official members. They would be 
responsible ultimately to the Secretary of State, but they 
would necessarily be influenced by the opinions of the 
legislative council. It is not conceivable to us that the 
Governor would choose as his colleague elected members of 
'icouncil who were not representative of a substantial body 
bf opinion, because he will have to co-operate with them in 
his relations with the legislative council. The selected mem- 
bers would be responsible to the electorate in the same way 
as the ministers under the report scheme (so far as the term 
responsibility can apply) in that they would have to seek 
re-election at the end of the life of the council. In this way a 
. unitary Government would be secured. The Government 
would further be kept in touch with the legislative council by 
standing committees and under secretaries taken from the 
council as in the scheme of the report. The standing com- 
mittees will be a j'.eal nexus between the legislative council 
and the executive government Sir Harcourt Butler desires 
to note that in the United Provinces the experiment has been 
tried for some months of a standing committee of finance 
which consists of the 6 secretaries to Go\^ernmeiit, and 6 mem- 
bers elected from the legislative council, and which meets 
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even’ month. AH important proposals of expenditure are 
referred to the standing committee for advice. Sir Harcourt 
Butler considers that the scheme has worked extremely well 
so far and has led to real co-operation between the council 
! and the executive government We accept the proposals of 

i the Report as to the size and general constitution of the legis- 
lative council subject to the differences necessitated by pro- 
vincial conditions which are now being examined by Loid 
SouthborouglVs committee. We wish to see a substantial 
elected majority and we wish to give the council very real 
powers in the matter of legislation and supply. We urge 
that this constitution will provide an executive, which, though 
responsible to the Secretary of State, will be largely account- 
able in practice to the legislative council. And we believe 
that this will be a more liberal system in practical working 
during a period of transition than the scheme of the joint 
report, in that, in the wofds of the announcement, it will 
associate Indians with every branch of the administration. 
We would only reserve to the Governor the power which he 
has at present under section 50 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, of over-ruling his executive council. We consider 
that there is immense advantage in maintaining the exact 
formula by which Parliament has defined the circumstances in 
which it holds that exceptional powers are justified. 

Legislation, 

6. We have already outlined the constitution of the 
legislative council We accept the powers of legislation pro- 
posed in the joint report reserving to the Governor the right 
of veto. 

As regards affirmative legislation, we are prepared to 
accept the grand committee as in the report though recogniz- 
ing the force of the objections urged against it ; but we think 
that the Governor should have a perfectly free hand in the 
selection of the members nominated for the grand committee 
and we consider that no useful purpose will be served while 
friction may often be engendered by a final discussion. Sir 
I Reginald Craddock prefers the scheme described in paragraphs 

; 10 and II of his minute, dated the 29th November 1918, and 

i we should be prepared to accept it as an alternative. We 

recommend that the Governor s power of certification should 
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be defined in the terms used in section 50 of the Government 
of India Act, 1915 i.e,, vvhen the safety, tranquillity or inter- 
ests of his province, or any part thereof, are or may be 
essentially affected. On an issue capable of such clear defini- 
tion we consider that there should be no appeal from the 
Governor’s decision. 

It is part of our proposals that the existing powers of the 
Governor-General in regard to ordinance and of the Governor- 
General in Council in regard to regulation should remain 
unimpaired. 

Stcpply. 

7. We would allow the budget to be voted by the legisla- 
tive council, reserving to the Governor-in-Council powers of 
restoring the original budget provision on occasions covered 
by the terms of section 50 of the Government of India Act. 
In regard to financial procedure, we desire to follow as nearly 
as possible the practice of the House of Commons, and would 
invite attention in this respect to the criticisms of the Bombay 
Government in paragraphs 9-11 and of the Bengal Govern- 
ment in paragraph 3 1, of their letters on the reforms scheme, 
dated the nth November 1918 and 15th October 1918, 
respectively. We also consider that supplementary supply 
should be voted by the council, subject to the reservation to 
the executive of necessary powers in regard to emergent and 
minor expenditure. It is one of the complaints against the 
present system that lapses of large sums occur dining the 
financial year and that they are reappropriated without refer- 
ence to the council, or even to the finance committee. 

Resolutions, 

8. We accept the recommendations of the joint report 
in regard to resolutions. 

9. We trust that our scheme will be in sufficient outline. 
We do not regard it as more than a transitional scheme and 
we recommend that it may be adopted only for a period of 
years in the course of which experience will be gained on the 
many points of which we are necessarily in ignorance at 
present. The advantages of the scheme are that it is based 
on experience rather than on theory, that it will associate the 
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Indians with government more effectively than will the scheme 
of the report, that it will avoid the admitted dangers of dual 
government, and the inevitable friction between the official 
and non-official elements of government and foster a spirit of 
harmonious co-operation, that it rests on a system understood 
by the people, that it is capable of expansion in the light of 
expef'ience subject to the realisation of the conditions of 
pi ogress set forth in the announcement of the 20th August 

1917. 

10. His Excellency has asked us to apply the following 
tests to our proposals . — 

' ^ Firstly, will it be possible under it to fix responsibility on 
Indians wdth regard to any particular question of policy ? 

As regards individual responsibility in the executive 
council our answer is in the negative ; also that the announce- 
ment does not require it, nor does the scheme of the report 
secure it {vide paragraphs 219, 221 and 240) but the responsibi- 
lity of the individual in the legislative council will be manifest 
from the proceedings. 

Secondly, does it provide machinery by which a greater 
area of responsibility can later be transferred ^ 

Our answ^er is in the affirmative. We do not feel compe- 
tent to predict future developments or to fix a time-table, but 
the machinery can be adjusted to meet the developments 
contemplated in the question — 

(a) hy increasing the number of subjects in non-official 

members’ portfolios, 

(b) hy decreasing resort to the use of the powers of the 

Governor in regard to certification and of the 
Governor in Council in regard to the budget, 

(e) hy giving more effect to resolutions, and the advice 
of non-official members in matters of policy, and 

( d) by increasing the number of councillors chosen from 
the elected members of the legislative council. 

A Lastly, does it lead up gradually to a stage under which 
full responsibility can be attained by Indians in the provincial 
sphere ? 

The answer is in the affirmative. 
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Ill answering these questions we understand that the term 
Indians includes non-officials of all races. 

II. We conclude by re-stating our general position. We 
are drawing up at the request of His Excellency the Viceroy 
a scheme alternative to that of the report which has been so 
widely criticised not only by the great majority of local 
Governments but by many shades of opinion, especially in 
regard to the novel form of government known as dual 
government. Except in the matter of the control of the 
legislative council over supply in transferred subjects, a control 
which in practice is not often likely to be exercised against 
the men chosen from the elected members of the council, we 
consider that our scheme is at least as liberal and progressive 
as that of the report. It does not comply with the test of 
responsibility as defined in the report ; but as pointed out 
by more than one local Government the definition of re- 
sponsibility in the report is a narrow definition the cardinal 
conditions of which are non-existent at the present time 
and cannot be created for some time to come. The 
definition also overlooks the necessity proclaimed in the 
announcement of the principle of association and co-operation. 
We maintain confidently that in any case our scheme is a 
substantial step towards realising the policy of the announce- 
ment and pays due regard to the conditions of progress laid 
down in it. 

M. F. O’DWYER. 
HARCOURT BUTLER. 
REGINALD CRADDOCK. 
"B. ROBERTSON. 

N. D. BEATSON BELL. 

^Minute bj the Chief Commissio7ier, Central Provinces, 

I accept the transitional scheme set forth in the minute. 
But I am unable to concur in the line of further development 
outlined in paragraph io(^j. I should prefer to await the 
experience gained during the initial period and to leave it 
open to adopt the dualistic plan of the joint report, despite 
its admitted drawbacks, as a method of conferring respon- 
sibility in progressive stages. Paragraph lo {d\ so far as I 
can see, leads us to the final stage too precipitately. 

B. ROBERTSON. 
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VI. Minute by the G-overnor of Bengal and 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa. January 16, 1919. 

When the question of reform was discussed by the Heads 
of local Governments assembled in Delhi last year general 
agreement was reached on the basis of the procedure outlined 
in paragraph 217 of the joint report. A more rapid advance, 
however, has been advocated by the authors of the joint report 
and we think that although in theory the whole question is 
still an open one, the fact that the proposals in the joint report 
have been prepared by His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State and have been published with the 
permission of the Cabinet has given rise to the confident ex- 
pectation that these proposals, or something equivalent to 
them, will be carried into effect. If any material abatement 
were now made, it would be believed by almost all educated 
Indians that the Government had been guilty of a breach of 
faith, and that the scheme had been put forward merely with 
the object of keeping India quiet during the war. It seems 
to us infinitely better that we should go further than we 
should otherwise have deemed it expedient to do rather than 
lay ourselves open to such a damaging imputation, and from 
this point of view we are prepared to support the scheme put 
forward in the joint report as preferable to any other scheme 
which has been devised as providing approximately the same 
extension of popular power. 

2. We prefer the general plan of the scheme propounded 
in the joint report to that which has now been put forward, 
because the former reserves for the executive government full ^ 
control over the really essential subjects, while giving to the 
ministers (within very wide limits) full control over the trans- 
ferred subjects and thereby enabling them to combine power 
with responsibility. This is not only more in accordance 
with the pronouncement of the 20th of August 1917, but it will 
serve more than anything else to turn the Indian politicians 1 
into practical men and to prevent wild proposals from being 
pressed by them. There will also, we think, be less chance of 
discord under this scheme than under the alternative one » 
where non-official members of the executive council will 
have their say in all matters — and will naturally press the 
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views of their colleagues in the legislative council — without 
having the power to carry them against the official members. 
It is true that if the scheme of the joint report be 
adopted there will be continued agitation for an increase^ 
in the number of transfeired subjects. But under the 
alternative scheme there will be an equally strong agitation 
for an increase in the number of non-official members 
of the government ; and concession to that agitation 
would be far more dangerous, as it would involve a sudden 
transfer of all power from the official to the non-official mem- 
bers, subject to the power vested in the Governor by section 
50 of the Government of India Act, which however he could 
exercise only on very special occasions. 

3. Under the scheme of the joint report ministers will 
owe their appointments to the Governor. It may be 
presumed that they will be reasonable men who will reciprocate 
a policy of good-will and mutual respect and accommodation, 
and we regard many of the objections to the scheme as 
theoretical and not likely to occur in practice. For instance, 
much has been made of the difficulty of separating transferred 
from reserved subjects, but if the fact that subjects overlap 
does not prevent them from being distributed among different^ 
members of council under the existing system of council* 
government, it is not clear why it should prevent them from 
being distributed between members and ministers. Moreover, 
in actual practice, except on the technical question of 
financial regularity, the members in charge of the subjects 
which it is proposed to transfer seldom have to refer their 
proposals to other Departments. In the small number of 
cases where there is real overlapping the procedure laid down 
in paragraph 221 leaves the ultimate decision vvith the 
Governor. 

4. It is not our intention to write a detailed criticism of 
the proposals embodied in the memorandum now put up by 
certain local Governments ; but since our dissent from them 
is necessarily based largely upon 'the objections to which 
they are open, we would point out one defect of a serious 
nature from which they suffer. The authors of the scheme 
seek to avoid making any part of the executive responsible 
to the legislature, and since they confer upon the legislature 
the power of refusing supply they are driven back upon the 
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expedient of authorising the Governor in Council to reverse 
decisions of the legislature. If in practice it was found 
possible to exercise this power upon all occasions on which 
the executive government thought it desirable, the result 
would obviously be that the authors of the memorandum 
had taken away with one hand what they had ostensibly 
given with the other. But would it be possible in practice 
for the Governor in Council to exercise this power upon other 
than exceptional occastons ? We think not , and in the 
result, therefore, it would be found that in their anxiety to 
avoid making any part of the executive responsible to the 
legislature, the authors of the scheme would have succeeded 
in making the whole of the executive amenable to the 
legislature. We think that this is a serious objection to the 
scheme. 

5. We have perhaps said sufficient to justify our dissent. 
We readily admit that the proposals in the joint report have 
no parallel elsewhere ; but neither has the problem which it 
is desired to solve — nor, might it be added, has the scheme 
which is now put forward as an alternative. 

RONALDSHAY. 

E. A. GAIT 
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VII. G-over ament of India’s First Despatch 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms, March 
5tli, 1919. 

TO THE RIGHT HON’BLB EDWIN MONTAGU, 

His Majesty s Secretary of State for India 
Delhi, March 5, igig 


Sir, 

We have the honour to lay before j'ou our views upon 
the important questions raised in the Report on Indian 
constitutional reforms, dated April 22, 1918, by His 

Excellenc}' the Viceroy and yourself. 

Preliminary. 

2. Reception of the Report. — The Report itself was pub- 
lished in India on July 8, 1918 • and you will expect us to 
give you as clear an impression as we can of its reception. 
The non-official European community took some time to 
form their opinions on proposals so intricate and so far- 
reaching. Indian opinion declared itself more rapidly, and 
from the first there ensued a clear division between the 
moderate and the extreme political parties. The former 
declared definitely for the Report, with, certain reservations , 
the latter against it. The strongest expression of the latter 
view occurred in a letter published even before the Report 
appeared, urging that aa3itliing wliich. originates with foreign- 
ers should be' rejected as violating the principle of self-deter- 
mination. The most advanced Bengal politicians adopted an 
attitude of uncompromising opposition. In Madras the recog- 
nised leaders of the advanced party had some difficulty fn 
preventing the special conference which was held to consider 
the proposals from taking the same line. But the more res- 
ponsible section of the party declared that, while the proposals 
were disappointing and unsatisfactory and required radical 
modifications before they could be held to constitute any 
substantial step towards responsible government, effort should 
be concentrated on obtaining such modifications rather than 
on the wholesale rejection of the scheme. The altitude of the 
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moderate party, which we believe includes the ablest and 
most respected Indian opinion, was far more favouiable to 
the Report. They welcomed its proposals as a real and sub- 
stantial step towards the progressive realisation of lesponsible 
government in the provinces, and the modifications which they 
urged were, with the exception of those affecting the Govern- 
ment of India, concerned with the details rather than the 
essentials of the scheme. Opinion of this sort is fairly 
represented by the resolutions recorded b}^ the majority of 
the non-official members of the Indian Legislative Council, of 
wdiich w^e attach a copy. The independent line adopted by 
the moderates had for some time a restraining influence on 
the other party The tendency which had at first been 
apparent to flout temperate opinion gave place to a desire 
for conciliation ; and at the last moment efforts w^ere made 
to induce the moderates to attend the special congress held 
at Bombay towards the end of August to consider the 
proposals. These efforts failed, but the abstention of the 
majority of moderates was not without effect The leaders 
of the special congress made an appeal to moderates through- 
out the country ^pj'ally^to the national association There 
was no talk of rejecting the reform proposals They were 
still declared, as you will gather from the summary of the 
resolutions which we append, to be disappointing and unsatis- 
factory ; but the general decision was that with somewhat 
radical alterations they could be accepted as forming a sub- 
stantial step towards responsible government. The change 
ot tone did not persuade the moderates to come in, and they 
held a conference of their own at Bombay early in November. 
The resolutions passed by it will be found among the en- 
closures. The last of this series of meetings was the ordinary 
session of the Congress which met at Delhi in December. 
The spirit of toleration was no longer in the ascendant and 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary the most radical elements 
of the extreme party threw over most of their recognised 
leaders, and advanced claims far beyond any made at Bombay 
by demanding the grant of full responsible government in the 
provinces at once. We attach a copy of the resolution spassed* 
3. Indian Opinion , — Thus it may be said that while 
the most vocal sections of Indian opinion unite in 
claiming a further advance than has been proposed in 
the Report, there are between the attitude of the moderates 
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and that of the more extreme politicians marked differ- 
ences which we shall now explain. Both parties agree 
in urging that changes giving some measure of popular 
control should be introduced into the Government of 
India from the outset : and that the Government of India, 
acting under the control of the legislature, should enjoy 
the same power of regulating the fiscal policy of this 
country as the governments of the self-governing Domi- 
nions. There are also numerous points of agreement in 
matters of detail , but in regard to such questions of 
fundamental importance as the Council of State, the grand 
committee, the budget procedure, the relations of the Gover*^ 
nor to his ministers, and a statutory guarantee for the grant 
of full responsible government within a fixed period, the two' 
parties take very different lines. The extreme party would 
have no Council of State and no grand committee , and they , 
desire to give the legislature complete control over the budget,' 
and to make the Governor a purely constitutional Governor 
in relation to his ministers. As these demands, if satisfied, 
would give them complete control over legislation and 
finance, it makes little difference whether they claim complete 
responsible government at once or after a limited period. On 
the other hand the moderates accept the principle of dualism 
in government, and in the provincial sphere they merely press 
for such changes in detail as equality of status between 
councillors and ministers, reconsideration of the proposal to 
to appoint additional members without portfolios, the selec- 
tion of heads of provinces from the ranks of public men in 
England, complete provincial autonomy in respect of transfer- 
red subjects, and the largest possible extension of the list of 
transferred subjects. Another phase of opinion, however, is 
represented by the memorial which we enclose from certain 
landholding members of the Indian Legislative Council who 
ask that progress should partly take the form of converting 
the leading zamindars into independent chiefs : a proposal 
clearly not in keeping with the principles set forth by His 
Majesty’s Government The great majority of the landhold- 
ing class are more conservative. They have said little in 
public and are doubtful of their own preparedness to take 
their proper place in the forward movement But they are 
unmistakably proud that India has been offered this signal 
mark of confidence, and in no sense hostile. 
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4. Non-official European ophilon , — The non-of¥icial 

European community was at first disposed to question the 
wisdom of raising the subject of reforms during the war, 
but with the change in the situation in Europe this criticism 
lost much of its force. There is dissatisfaction with the ; 

proposal that the community, which forms the only element 
in the population accustomed to the working of responsible i 

gover iment, should not elect its own representatives on the 
provincial councils. They claim a separate electorate and.* 
representation in proportion to their importance rather than'' > 

their numerical strength ; and they doubt whether even this , 

will sufficiently secure the interests of trade and industry. 

They think that the scheme as a whole is ingenious but too 
complex ; and they fear that it may result in the transfer 
of power to the advanced political section to the detriment 
of the masses, who have no desire for any change in the 
system of government. They also dwell on the difficulty of 
presenting their opinion until the proposals in respect of 
electorates and the division of functions have been completed. 

5.. Official opinio 7 i . — Official opinion can be gauged only 
from individual deliverances. We think that the Bengal \ 

Government have endeavoured to summarise it faithfully in 
para. 3 of their letter. It is generally critical of the 
scheme; but we desire to take this opportunity of con- 
troverting the suggestion that has found some currency in 
this country that the criticism proceeds from a purely selfish 
point of view. Such a view is unfair to a body of men who 
have served India faithfully and have its real welfare strongly 
at heart. There is no justification for the charge that search- 
ing criticism of the particular proposals in the Report implies 
any opposition to the underlying policy. The^. difficulties of 
the problem Jooni.„large^ with_thos^ Qn whom the burden of 
administration now rests ; and it is, we believe, their pride in 
and affection for their work which has made them the most 
anxious critics of far-reaching innovations. The permanent 
British official in India has not as a rule taken any part in the 
democratic institutions of his own land, and is frankly 
sceptical of their suitability to an eastern country. By the 
nature of his work, he comes into touch with the vast 
masses of the people, who have no political aspirations, 
rather than with the more advanced thinkers. He apprehends 
that the former will suffer from the administrative inex- 
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pcricnce of the latter : and he is anxious lor saleguards which 
will protect them, while at the same time securing the stand- 
ards of thoroughness and impartiality in public business to 
which he has been trained. By all the best elements in this 
class, the declaration of August, 1917, is accepted, and the 
need for advance is admitted ; but the proposals of the 
Report are commonly criticised as going beyoncl the present 
needs of India. 

6. Local Governments' opinion . — The cautions of the 
official mind are crystallized in the opinions of the local 
Governments. On their first perusal it must have disappoint- 
ed the authors of the Report to find that the provincial 
Governments had devoted themselves so largely to destructive 
criticism. We do not think, however, that this was unnatural 
Their opportunities for constructive work had come earlier ; 
and their proposals, both individually and at the conference 
of Heads of provinces which met His Excellency and yourself 
in January, 1918, had been among the materials on which 
the conclusions embodied in the Report were based. They 
might thus not unreasonably feel that there was no further 
occasion for them to set out alternative schemes ; and that 
the best service they could render us was to apply them- 
selves to a vigorous and searching examination of the Report 
in detail. In this task, whether we agree with them or not, 
we must recognize the weight of their influence. Tl^^Jpcal 
Goyernrnents are-repositories of practical first-hand j^xpedence 
^of the working of the administrative machine. They know 
its limits and its possibilities, and the attitude of different 
sections of the people towards it. They can speak with 
intimate knowledge upon much that in the Report 
had to be dealt with on very general considerations. 
We feel that we owe all respect to their criticisms in detail. 
In this despatch therefore, although we have iiotJrandled 
them seriatim, we have attempted to deal with every point 
of substance that has been taken by a local Government. 
Their great value has been, not to throw doubt on the 
principles which we accept and which their examination has 
in no wise shaken, but to make us pause and remove defects 
which such examination reveals. The opinions of the 
provincial governments, as received by us, are attached to the 
despatch. 

7, Position of the Government of India .-^ — Lastly we come 
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to a statement of our own position. When these questions 
of constitutional reform were under consideration last year 
the main responsibility rested upon the two authors of the 
Report. The members of the Government of India were 
indeed kept in close touch with the deliberations, and no 
important conclusions were arrived at without refeience 
to them. The}^ have also in their despatch no. 6, dated 
May 31, 1918, cordially supported the general policy which 
the Report embodies. We take our stand on that despatch. 
We are convinced that the time had come for the definition 
of our goal in India , and w^e can conceive no other goal, 
con^^istent with the ideals of British history, except that the 
people of India, helped and guided by us, should learn to 
govern themselves. Whether their national life will flow into 
the precise constitutional moulds to which Englishmen by 
tradition are attached, or whether — as we think equall}/ 
possible — it will ultimately work out for itself free institu- 
tions of a distinctive type, time alone can tell. Nor need we 
speculate whether India is going to borrow our history. 
Our clear duty is to put her into the way which we believe 
to be the best, and to allow the character of the nation, 
as it grows and is welded by experience and trial, to deflect 
our present methods gradually and intelligently towards ideals 
which it will adopt as its own. We regarcl it as beyond 
question that the first stage of advance must be a generous 
one, undertaken at the earliest possible moment To 
postpone it now would be a confession of mistrust of our 
own work, and would alienate those classes in the country to 
whom we must look for the leadership of the new movement 
‘ We should particularly deplore any argument for delay, 

‘ based on disclosures of revolutionary conspiracies which are 
utterly foreign to the real life of the people, and confined 
to an inconsiderable section. We believe indeed that, while 
it is necessary to deal firmly with crime arising out of these 
conspiracies, repressive measures, unless coupled wdth definite 
steps in the direction of political advance, can provide only a 
temporary remedy. There probably would be no point of 
time at which we should not feel that something still 
remained to be done by way of preparation for the begin- 
nings of popular administration ; but we must trust to 
perfect our work in co-operation with Indian public men, 
and we must be content to believe that we have laid our 
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foundations well, and that they will bear the new super- 
structure. In all this we feel that we are moving with a 
spirit which is stronger than our calculations ; and we accept 
whatever lies ahead. But that consideration only adds to 
the weight of responsibility which lies upon us when we 
come to advise upon the details of the plan of advance. To 
the form of provincial government which the Report sets up as 
- the main vehicle of progress we have nothing to oppose ; we 
■'have seen no alternative which in any way competes with it. 
But we can best fulfil our task and discharge our respon- 
sibility by helping you to develop the new system into a 
working proposition. It is a novelty in constitutions ; and 
none of us can prophesy the manner of its growth. But 
there are to our minds certain universal tests of administra- 
tive machinery ; its smoothness or friction in working, its 
burdensomeness on the people or the reverse, its educative 
value, and its capacity for further development. To every 
detail of the scheme therefore we have applied these tests, 
and our advice is based on its response to them. It has 
been no purpose of ours either to whittle down the scheme or 
to expand it. We take the scheme in the Report as one 
which, in all essentials, has our full adherence ; and our sole 
aim has been to translate it into a working plan which, while 
free from obvious defects, will be in accord with the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

8. of this despatch . — In the present despatch we 

shall address ourselves first to an examination of the question 
of the type of government to be set up in the provinces, com- 
paring it with any alternatives before us and giving our 
reasons for the preference which we express ; and shall then 
go on to discuss the details of the scheme. In later despatch- 
es we shall deal successively with the reports of the sub- 
sidiary committees which have been at work under Lord 
Southborough ; with the questions affecting the Princes 
and Chiefs ; with the text of the Bill which will be presented 
to Parliament ; and with any other matters remaining for 
consideration. In these, especially as we have not yet 
examined Lord Southborough’s committees’ recommendaions, 
we may find it necessary to revert to questions of policy’ 
and to put forward further suggestions upon details. En- 
deavouring, as we have done, to forecast the practical work- 
ing of the new arrangements, we are desirous of throwing 
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much of the procedure into draft regulations, draft instruc- 
tions, or subsidiary narrative, which can be referred to when 
the proposals come under the scrutiny of Parliament. It 
seems to us of much importance that the mechanism of the 
new government should be foreseen and described as 
completely as possible, for the assistance of those who have 
to decide on the necessary legislation. Much must of 
course be left to practice and precedent , but even so, it 
would be inconvenient to set out in the present despatch, con- 
fined as it is to the main features of the scheme, all the 
considerations to which we wish to invite your attention. 


Types of Government. 

9. Case for a dual executive , — By common consent the 
pivot of the scheme set out in the Report is the type of 
government proposed for the provinces. Discussion in India 
has largely focussed on this part of the project. It has 
attracted the bulk of the criticism which has been offered 
by local Governments ; and it is a feature, novel and un- 
tried, regarding which we can readily understand that 
outside opinion is most exercised. We make no apology 
therefore for putting it in the forefront of our own examina- 
tion of the scheme. We shall endeavour to show that, as we 
view the problem and the materials for its solution, a dual 
executive is in theory the best, and in practice the only, 
method open to us ; that rival schemes which aim at a unified 
government fail to attain either their own objective or the pur- 
poses of His Majesty’s Government ; and that dualism, despite 
its „ novelty and its limitations, is the key to a practical 
system of administration which we are prepared to support 
Finally we conclude that, the less it is moulded into an artificial 
appearance of unity, the better it will serve its purpose and 
the easier will be the judgment of the future upon the results 
of this great enterprise. 

10. ^ The aim and the conditions , — We start on the one hand 
with the declared intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
seek “the progressive realization of responsible government” 
in India ; and on the other with the fagfs, already set out in 
the Report, that India is at present ill-prepared by lack of 
education and political experience, and by the racial and 
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religious divisions of her people, to sustain such a system in 
anything ^Hke completeness. As we shall have occasion to 
show you,"* there have been differences of opinion as to the 
precise meaning of the announcement of August 20, 1917. 
Iior ourselves we take it to mean the transfer of a gradually 
increasing share in the work of government to Indian 
administrators who will have openly to justify their policy 
and their actions to Indian electors. The class of workers 
may at first be little more than the existing intelligentsia, 
leavened with oifficial criticism, but it will steadily enlarge as 
the political sense spreads through the new electorates. Such 
administrators will no doubt be directly responsible to 
the council from which they will be chosen, but though 
under the proposals in the Report the council will be 
in the main elected on a liberal franchise, we must 
recognise that the electorate will for some time be unable 
either to formulate their requirements intelligently, or effec- 
tively to impose a mandate upon their representatives. This 
cardinal fact differentiates the degree and the kind of respon- 
sibility which we can at the outset introduce from that which 
we hope will be the eventual resultant of the new system, and 
imposes on us the duty of ensuring that the forces which now 
hold the administration together are not withdrawn before 
satisfactory substitutes are ready to take their place. 

1 1. Essential features of the Report , — The existing system 
rests, as the Report shows, firmly on the statutory control of 
Parliament. The policy announced in August, 1917, means 
the gradual transfer of control from Parliament to legislatures 
in India, and the gradual replacement of the nominated go- 
vernments now in office by governments of the representative 
type. The main proposal in the Report is that this change 
' shall be effected by a process of dividing the sphere of govern- 
ment in the provinces between two authorities, one amenable 
to Parliament and one amenable to an Indian electorate ; and 
that future progress shall be by the transfer of further portions 
of the field of administration from one authority to the other, 
after regular survey of existing conditions by a commission 
periodically appointed by Parliament These are the essen- 
tials of the scheme to which the name “dyarchy” has come to 
be applied by usage. We see no real objection to the term, 
which has, we believe, the sanction of eminent historians, and 
which, as you will gather from the enclosures to this despatch, 
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has by now securely established itself in India’s political 
diction. 

12. Divisio7t accepted m piinciple . — It follows from our 
interpretation of the announcement of August, 1917, that we 
are at one with the authors of the Report in the imperative 
necessity for some division of the field of government. 
Undivided government means the common accountability of 
all its members for all its policy , and there is nothing for 
which the electorate can fasten the specific lesponsibility 
on to their own representatives. But the bifurcation of the 
government which is proposed in the Report has encountered 
so much criticism that we feel bound to examine it from 
both a theoretical and a pi'actical point of view. Our first 
line of argument, therefore, will be to bring it into relation 
with first principles. The main objection running through 
all the criticisms is one and the same, v/s., that the work of 
government is of its nature impartible. It is easy to evei'state 
the argument, for in practice the functions of government 
can be and often are partitioned, as they are between local 
bodies and between departments. Nevertheless it is true 
that a common thread runs through all the functions of 
government ; that no function of government acts m vacuo 
and that each reacts on some other function . that the 
various functions cannot act at all unless there is some one 
authority to harmonize them, and that there cannot possibly 
be two independent governments in the same State. All 
that these truths imply, however, is that the two sets of 
functions can only be exercised properly by the two different 
authorities if there is a paramount governmental powder over 
them both : — in- this case Parliament and its agent, the 
Government of India. From this follows of course the further 
consequence that, while dualism lasts, the part of the govern- 
ment which is responsible to the electorate cannot attain 
complete responsibility ; but in this there is no condemnation 
of the principle, inasmuch as dualism is avowedly a device for 
a period of transition and disappears as soon as fitness for full 
responsibility is established. Our first conclusion, therefore, | 
is that there is no theoretical difficulty about a division of \ 
powers provided that the state of things which results from it i 
is regulated and safeguarded by Parliament. 

13. Alternative methods of division, — In making a divi- 
sion of powers we have a choice of two methods. It is possi* 
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ble to take a particular group of functions and hand it over 
to the new authority ; this we may call the vertical method of 
division. It is also possible to entrust the new authority with 
subordinate powers in all functions ; this we may call the 
horizontal method of division. The Report adopts the former 
plan. Some of our critics press the latter, and would prefer to 
give a certain measure of power in the whole field of govern- 
ment rather than a larger measure in some selected areas. In 
urging this method upon us, those who favour it undoubtedly 
aim at a unified government, and overlook the dualism that is 
inherent in their own detailed proposals. Leaving them, how- 
ever, to this confusion of thought, we have to see for ourselves 
whether the vertical or the horizontal method is theoretically 
the better. If we apply the tests suggested in paragraph 7 
above, it seems to us that the scale turns definitely in favour 
of the former. It is the more educative, though it may be at 
the outset the more onerous ; it certainly lends itself by far 
the more readily to ordered progress ; and though friction is 
unavoidable in either method, it should be less when depart- 
ments are divided off than when both authorities are at work 
in the same department. On exclusively theoretical consi- 
derations accordingly our conclusion is against the horizontal 
division of functions. 


Unified Government. 

14.^ Typical unified governimnL—Snch purely abstract 
reasoning will not take us far. Can we conceive a horizontal 
division of the work of a provincial government which would 
in practice give us unity and not dualism ? No concrete 
proposals which we have received answer this question, and 
we know of no existing form of polity which would answer 
it, with the doubtful exception of the Egyptian system of 
Advisers. We are driven therefore to draw an imaginary 
picture. Very briefly, it would be a picture of a Governor 
in Council with complete legislative powers of his own, 
delegating authority in every branch of government to 
a subordinate executive with a subordinate legislature. The 
ordinary executive work of government would be done by 
ministers, except for any specified class of business which 
the Governor in Council decided to keep in his own hands. 
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x‘\ll proceedings of ministers would be submitted to the 
Governor in Council, who could veto or alter any order or 
issue any orders which he considered that ministers had 
wrongly failed to make. There would also be provisions for 
appeals from orders of ministers to the Governor in Council 
The advance from this state of affairs to real responsible 
government would proceed by means of the gradual with- 
drawal of the Governor in Council from interference, from the 
passing of ordinances, from the issuing of orders over minis- 
ters’ heads, from altering the financial or legislative proceed- 
ings of the legislature, and so on. The official government 
would exercise this growing self-restraint in proportion as it 
found the ministers waxing wiser in administrative experience 
and responding to the increasing political intelligence of the 
electors. The time would come when the Governor in Council 
would disappear, on some future statutory commission being 
satisfied that ministers were competent to carry on the whole 
work of government. 

15. Criticism of such a plan . — Though we have sketched 
out a possible type of a government which would comply 
literally with the announcement of xA^ugust, 1917, we frankly 
regard it as wholly impracticable in present circumstances. It 
has theoretical merits as a school of systematic training in 
administration ; but these would be swept away by the 
intolei'able friction and struggles for power which it would 
provoke. It would not be accepted by any of the Indian 
political leaders, and it would start with an impossible 
handicap of opposition. It may seem then that our picture 
is superfluous : but our purpose in drawing it has been to bring 
out clearly the contrast between the type of unified govern- 
ment which complies with the announcement, and the quasi- 
unified government which we have been strongly urged to 
prefer to the dualistic scheme of the Report. The type of 
government which we have described, whatever its drawbacks, 
at least fulfils the requirement, on which so much stress is 
laid, that the major executive shall be capable of acting as 
one. The pxQtagonists of unified government seem to us ini 
their concrete proposals to have failed to secure this, their owni 
main desideratum. 

16. Conference with local Governments . — We turn now to 
an examination of the proposals which have been pressed 
upon us as intended to secure a unified government, in 
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substitution for the scheme in the Report. They aie 
primarily contained in the opinions of the local Govern- 
ments ; for, as you will see from the collection of their letters, 
all the provinces except two declared for a unified system. 
On receipt of provincial governments’ replies the Government 
of India met all Heads of provinces, except the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, in personal conference at Delhi 
during the week beginning January 13, 1919. Lord Pentland 
had already declared himself against a dual government , 
and it was of importance that he should be present in Madras 
to i-eceive Lord Southborough’s committees. Sir George 
Lloyd was unfortunately prevented from attending the con- 
ference by industrial disturbances in Bombay city. His 
Excellency the Viceroy in opening the conference drew 
attention to the destructive criticism which local Governments 
had furnished and invited the Heads of provinces* who 
were present to put forward constructive proposals which 
would be free from the objections they took to dyarchy. His 
Excellency’s statement of the position is attached "to this 
despatch. After preliminary discussion under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Ronaldshay, five out of the seven Pleads of 
provinces who were present, namely, the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the Punjab, the United Provinces and Burma and the 
Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces and Assam 
agreed upon certain proposals which are formulated in the 
minute of January 15, 1919, which we enclose. The Governor 
of Bengal and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa 
for reasons given in their separate minute of January 16, also 
enclosed, dissent from the conclusions of the majority of 
their colleagues. 

17. Majority minute by Heads of provinces .— have 
ilow to lay before you our views upon these important 
documents. The minute of the majority was framed after 
mutual consultation j and saving in so far as it was drafted 
without the assistance ordinarily available from secretariats 
and under unavoidable pressure of time, it may be read in 
modification of the official letters from the five local Govern- 
ments for which the signatories are responsible. There is no 
need for us to lay stress upon the authority attaching to the 
joint opinion of the five experienced administrators who have 
signed the majority minute. They have, as they explain, 
approached these difficult questions of constitutional re- 
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construction far less from the point of view of political 
theory than with an eye to what they judge to be the practical 
requirements of the situation. They point out with some 
force that the novelty of the proposals m the Report has 
aroused apprehensions. They dwell on the prospect of 
discord and friction. They emphasise the inexperience of 
the electorate. To use their own words, they have them- 
selves sought to find a scheme which is as close as possible 
to the scheme published in the Report but “which eliminates 
those features of dual government that seem to us to imperil 
the success of its practical working in existing conditions.” 

1 8. Unified government p 7 ^oposed therein , — The typical 
government which they propose to constitute consists of 
a Governor with a council composed of an equal number 
of official and non-official members. The latter would 
be selected by the Governor from among the elected (but 
in the Punjab from both the elected and the nominated) 
members of the legislature. There would be no division of 
functions of the government into two categories, and the 
Governor would be free to allot at his discretion any portfolio 
to any member of his council. The idea is that the 
non-official members of the executive would be chosen by 
the Governor from persons representing a substantial body 
of opinion ir\ the legislative council, in which way they might 
be expected to be in touch with that body and to be influenced 
by its opinion. On the other hand, inasmuch as they would 
be appointed by the Governor as councillors and not as 
ministers, they would be responsible through the Governor 
to the Secretary of State. In this way it is contended that 
a unitary government would be secured, which, though 
responsible to the Secretary of State, would be largely accoun- 
table in practice to the legislature. 

19. Its suggested working . — The legislature in the scheme 
proposed would have a substantial elected majority, and for 
the purpose of enabling the government to secure the legisla- 
tion which it wants, the majority minute accepts the 
procedure by certificate and grand committee proposed in the 
Report, with certain modifications designed to give the 
executive a freer hand. Sir Reginald Craddock in this respect 
prefers the proposals made in his own minute of November 
29, 1918. In the matter of supply the majority minute 
proposes that the legislature should vote the budget, but that 
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the Governor in Council should have power to restore the 
original provision in circumstances covered by the terms of 
section 50 of the Government of India Act, 1915* The five 
signatories claim that their scheme provides in the various 
ways that they enumerate for enlarging the sphere of 
responsibility, and that it can be relied on to lead up gradually 
to a system of full responsible government in the provinces. 

20. Oiir criticisms — (i) of principle. Our criticisms of 
these proposals are of two kinds. The first and major 
criticism has reference to the answer which the minute returns 
to the first question propounded by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. The signatories acknowledge that their proposals 
do not enable responsibility for any act of actual government 
to be fixed on any member of the executive ; but they go on 
to add that the announcement of August 20, 1917, does not re- 
quire such a result, and that such a result is not attained in 
.the scheme of the Report They refer to the restrictions 
upon the responsibility of ministers contemplated in paras, 
219, 221 and 240. Now, to take first this latter point, we 
recognise, as we have already said, that the unique circum- 
stances of our scheme render it impossible that ministers 
should, during the period of transition, enjoy the same 
measure or character of responsibility as would be theirs 
under a genuine parliamentary system. None the less the 
fact that we cannot hope to attain complete success at the 
outset seems to us no reason for not shaping our course 
definitely in the desired direction ; and this in our opinion 
is what the Report does. The authors of the minute, how- 
ever, contend that the terms in which His Majesty's Govern- 
ment declared their policy in August 1917 does not require 
us to provide from the outset for a form of responsibility 
comparable to that of a minister of the Crown. They lay 
stress on the fact that in the announcement made in parlia- 
ment prominence was given to the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration ; and they 
argue that the true path of progress lies in associating Indians 
with the existing type of government rather than in altering 
that type by dividing the government in order to introduce 
responsibility. It seems to us that the five signatories attach 
to the term ‘^association” a significance which it was not 
intended to bear ; for to our minds it should be regarded as a 
means rather than an end. However this be, we entirely 
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dissociate ourselves from their interpretation of the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government ; we regard the announcement 
of policy in August 1917 as clearly contemplating some 
measure of responsibility for administrative acts as a feature 
of every stage in the progress towards full responsible 
government. It has been so interpreted by Indian opinion ; 
and any other construction would be keenly contested. 

21. {2) of working' — (a) Not really unified government'^ 
The remaining objections which we have to take to the 
scheme set out in the minute are concerned with the 
prospects of its successful working in practice. In the first 
place we cannot admit that real unity has been attained in 
the executive. We feel that members of the executive 
appointed from the legislature, are bound to feel a real obliga- 
tion towards that body ; that indeed is the reason for their 
appointment and they would not serve their intended purpose 
unless they felt such obligation. But every bond that 
attaches them to the legislature, which can be trusted to 
strengthen the ties by every means open to it, tends to pull 
them apart from their official colleagues : and once the stage 
is reached in which the non-official members of the Govern- 
ment feel their obligations to the legislature stronger than 
their obligations to their official colleagues, it is plain that 
a dualism will have in fact established itself. In this respect 
we hold that the scheme does respond to its own criterion, 
inasmuch as it tacitly admits a dualism which it would be 
better to recognize from the beginning. It will be dualism 
of a particularly unfortunate type ; for the two halves of the 
executive will have no separate spheres of work, and will be 
liable to come into conflict over the whole range of their 
duties. There is a specious air of coalition about the pro- 
posals ; but it would be a coalition without any of the forces 
which keep a coalition together, a forced and artificial union 
between two parties with totally different mandates, which 
could lead only to an impasse. The scheme thus fails to 
respond to its own criterion, as dualism is inherent in it, and 
ip a form which to our thinking must in time reduce the 
executive to impotence. 

22. (b) Excessive dependence on certificate power, the 
second place we cannot regard as satisfactory an arrangement 
which leaves the Governor in Council entirely dependent upon 
the use of his powers of certification for the purpose of 
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obtaining the .legislation and the supplies which he thinks 
necessary. Except for the certificate power the executive 
will be at the mercy of the legislature and in the position 
condemned in Chap. VII of the Report. In the absence 
of any differentiation of subjects, and of any special facilities, 
for obtaining supply for those subjects which are the special 
care of the official part of the executive, we should not be 
prepared to rely upon the certificate power as the sole 
effective instrument of government. 

23. (c) Progress not secured. — Lastly, we cannot agree 
that the plan propounded in the majority minute presents 
a prospect of the continuous and ordered progress towards 
responsible government which is postulated in the announce- 
ment of August 1917. The means of advance which it 
provides are explained in para, i o of the minute. Two of 
them are similar to those suggested in para. 14 above and, 
whatever they are worth, are at all events open to the criticism 
that they do not readily admit of observation or assessment. 
But we cannot agree that one of the stages of safe and ordered 
advance would be the increase of the number of councillors 
chosen from the legislature. So long as the executive acted 
as one government and decided matters, saving the Governor’s 
over-riding powers, by majority vote, such increase would 
mean the sudden transfer of executive power to the members 
chosen from the legislature. Our judgment upon the majority 
minute may therefore be summed up by saying that we 
regard it in the first place as failing to lay any measure of 
definable responsibility for any act of government upon the 
representatives of the electorate : we therefore hold that it 
does not comply with the policy upon which the Home 
Government have decided. In the second place, it fails to 
fulfil^ what its authors themselves present as the paramount 
requirement of an undivided government, a unity which can, 
to our thinking, be secured only by a common allegiance and 
a common policy. In the third place, it affords no prospect 
of successful working without giving rise to such conflict and 
bitterness of feeling as may produce a deadlock ; and in the 
fourth place, the scheme cannot progress in any direction 
except by one leap into full responsible government. 

24. Minority minute,— Y ox further pertinent criticism on 
these views, we have only to turn to the minute prepared by 
Lord Ronaldshay and Sir Edward Gait, They object to the 
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scheme of their five colleagues for several weighty reasons.’ 
Its authors, they say, “seek to avoid making any part of the 
executive responsible to the legislature, and since they confer 
upon the legislature the power of I'efusing supply, they are 
driven back upon the expedient of authorizing the Governor 
in Council to reverse decisions of the legislature.” If this 
expedient is put into constant use, the apparent liberality 
of the scheme vanishes ; if it is only rarely employed, the 
whole executive would in practice become amenable to the 
legislature^ without being removable by it. The minority 
therefore accept the scheme of the Report as “giving to the 
ministers, within very wide limits, full control over the 
transferred subjects and thereby enabling them to combine 
power wdth responsibility.” ^ We need hardly say that the 
minority view has our entire concurrence. 

Dualised Government. 

25. Dualism definitely accepted, — We return then to our 
proposition that it is only by a division of functions that we 
can give effect to the policy which requires some elements of 
responsibility, however imperfect at the outset the conditions 
of India may make it, to be intioduced into the executive. 
Without bifurcation it is impossible to devise a Government 
which will remain partly responsible to the Secretary of State 
and Parliament and partly to the elective representatives of 
the people in India ; and we are satisfied that the only 
practicable form of bifurcation is what we have called the 
vertical division of functions. We recognise the novelty of 
the proposal and the apprehensions which it necessarily must 
arouse in conservative minds. We appreciate the dis- 
advantages of friction and difficulty which have been brought 
home to us in local Governments’ letters. We reply, however, 
that the position is new in the experience of the world and 
that we can find no means whatever of fulfilling the charge 
laid upon us, as we understand it, otherwise than by dualising 
the executive. Risks and difficulties there undoubtedly are 
as there must be in any period of transition ; but in no other 
scheme that has been devised would they be fewer, and in * no 
other scheme is the path towards our goal so clear. As we 
shall attempt to show in our detailed examination of 'the 
scheme, the risks and difficulties can be materially diminished ; 
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but those that remain have to be faced. If we were to halt 
now until we find the perfect way — if indeed there is any perfect 
way — we should lose the whole impetus of advance and 
embitter those whose hearts are set upon it Let us provide to 
the best of our ability against the dangers which we foresee, 
and then go forward with courage in the confidence that 
experience and good feeling will overcome them. 

26. Its limitations need examination . — Before proceeding 
with our suggestions for the improvement of the scheme in 
detail we propose to set before you some broad considerations 
on which, it appears to us, must depend the decision as to 
the degree of bifurcation which can be wisely and safely 
admitted in a scheme of Government that is to be capable 
of working in practice. Much of the criticism which the 
report has attracted is due, we think, to the interplay of two 
principles within it, and to some uncertainty in the minds of 
its readers regarding their reactions on each other. One of the 
principles is division in order to get a clear definition of the 
several responsibilities of the two parts of the Government. 
The other is union, in order to get association in aims and 
policy between the two parts of the Government. Critics of 
the scheme describe it as failing to secure the first, and as 
attaining the second only by artificial and dangerous 
assumptions. We are prepared to meet all such criticisms : 
but we take them as conveying a caution against an attempt 
to combine two distinct principles in such a way as to disguise 
or hamper the operation of either. Dealing as we are with 
wholly new conditions, we feel that the best hope of arriving 
at a right solution which can be defended on sound grounds 
is in the first place to examine dualism somewhat more fully 
in the abstract, and, if possible, to ascertain what are its 
inherent limitations. 

27. Typically dual government— K typical dual Government 
would, we conceive, have two separate legislatures and two 
separate executives. Each authority would make its own laws, 
control its own finance, frame its own budget, impose its own 
taxation, and raise its own loans. Each would have its own 
separate staff for the administration of the subjects allotted to 
it and its own methods of recruitment, pay and pension. The 
two authorities would in fact have clearly defined spheres of 
their own, and would work exclusively within them. But in 
as much as there cannot be two independent governments in 
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the same State it follows that both authorities must be under 
the ultimate control of some superior ; or, to translate the pic- 
ture into constitutional terms, there would be on the one hand 
the Governor in Council and on the other the Governor with 
his ministers, while over them would be the Government of 
India, the Secretary of State and Parliament with ultimate 
xontrolling power to keep the two authorities from acting en- 
tirely independently of, and conceivably in opposition to, 
each other. 

28. Tested by suggested criteria . — To such a typical system 
it is mei'ely necessary to apply the tests of good government 
which we suggested in para 7 to see at once the necessity 
on practical grounds of modifying it in certain directions. To 
two out of our four tests indeed pure dualism responds admi- 
rably : it is clearly educative and it clearly admits of progres- 
sion, But in its cost and complexity, and particularly in res- 
pect of its separate staffs, it would impose an intolerable bur- 
den on the people. And, as the Report observes (para. 246), 
the attempted separation of the orbits of the two authorities 
would deprive both of chances of association and consultation 
which are likely to be helpful ; while without such opportuni- 
ties there would be nothing to mitigate the shock of the colli- 
sions when their orbits meet. Dualism therefore requires 
such qualification as will eliminate avoidable elements of hard- 
ship, while carefully preserving the educative value which con- 
sists in investing each of the two authorities with clearly de- 
fined duties and responsibilities That association is valuable 
we recognise, but we look on it as a means rather than an end. 
It will help in the educative process by placing at the disposal 
of ministers the best trained administrative talent ; it will go 
far also to reduce friction. But above all things we must 
strive to avoid laying needless burdens on the people, until 
such time as they are able to enforce their own wishes and to 
defend themselves against the inexperience and possibly the 
self-interest of their nominees. 

29. Dualism — (/) in legislature . — The precise appli- 
cation of these principles will be manifest when we deal 
with the details of the Report But it will be helpful to carry 
them first briefly one stage further in relation to each of 
the main elements in the government As regards the 
legislature both the Governor in Council and ministers 
clearly must have means of obtaining both the laws and 
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the supply which they require for their executive duties : 
there ought, as the Report says in para 215, to be for each 
half of the government, ‘'some form of executive body with a 
legislative organ in harmony with it’’ ; and to this extent the 
two organizations should be distinct, with distinct methods of 
response to the needs of the two executives. But the public 
interest demands that there shall be no conflict of jurisdiction 
and no clash of laws. There must be, therefore, some author- 
it}^ to decide between them. Once this is provided, there is 
advantage in allowing the two branches of the legislature to 
work as far as possible in concert in cases where no particular 
conflict of interest or opinion arises. 

30, (2) in executive , — As regards the executive, the 

postulate that the system adopted shall be as far as possible 
educative requires that there shall be no doubt which of the 
two authorities settles a policy and carries it out and is 
responsible for it. Once that requirement is secured, such 
association as is compatible with it is a gain. But consultation 
should not be allowed to obscure the source of any single act 
of administration nor to diminish the clear responsibility of 
one or the other authority for it. There can be no such thing 
as majority decisions by the two halves acting together. At 
the same time the interests of the people require that there 
must be a power of higher control capable of intervening to 
prevent grave errors by either authority and to decide juris- 
diction in cases of doubt or dispute. 

3^* (3)^^^ administration , — The burden and complexity 
of pure dualism is seen most clearly in respect of the adminis- 
tration in detail. We cannot in justice to the people saddle 
them with two different public services, differently recruited^ 
owing different allegiance and carrying out different policies. 
This aspect of the case is one in which the merits of defined 
responsibility must bow before the greater needs of protecting 
the people. The ministers must therefore, as we shall show 
hereafter, be required to take over the existing public services 
and to treat them on approximately the present lines. 

32. ( 4) in finance ,— separatism on the financial side 
seems to us also an impossibility if the public interests are to be 
safeguarded. If the two authorities are to be free to discharge 
their responsibilities with reasonable liberty and avoidance of 
friction they should have separate resources, separate budgets, 
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separate balances and to an extent, which we discuss hereafter 
separate powers of borrowing and taxation. But in the last 
resort other considerations come in ; and we think that to 
deprive ministers of official assistance in developing revenue 
and in controlling expenditure, besides being unfair to them, 
would be to court misfortune and to sacrifice the taxpayer, just 
as we should regret any arrangement which would leave the 
official half of the government without the criticism and 
suggestions of their non-official colleagues. 

33. Sumviary of the arguments. — We are now in a 
position to sum up the conclusions which we propose to 
apply to the detailed proposals of the Report and to the 
criticisms which they have encountered. We started with 
the postulate that a share in the work of government was 
to be given to non-officials who are the chosen representa- 
tives of the people. But the electorate cannot at the outset 
be expected to know how to hold its representatives to 
account, and therefore the power of ministers, because 
it wall not really be derived from the people, cannot at 
the outset be complete. They must be amenable to con- 
trol ; in a word the whole proble’m is to reconcile their control 
with education through actual practice in the art of govern- 
ment. We concluded that a partition of powders is inevitable, 
although the process is attended by obvious drawbacks. We 
rejected the idea of such horizontal division of powers as 
would yield a truly unified executive. We rejected also the 
quasz-unified government proposed by the five Heads of 
provinces because it would not lead us where w’^e wish to go. 
We were thus led directly to the vertical method of division 
which yields a dual government We found on examination 
that pure dualism would be burdensome by reason of divided 
councils and the results of inexperience. What we seek, 
therefore, is such modifications of dualism as will introduce 
the necessary elasticity and get rid of its w^orst inconveniences 
without conffising or disguising the responsibilities of the two 
parts of the government. From this standpoint we now address 
ourselves to an examination of the details of the Report 

The Provincial Governments. 

34. Questions of demarcation reserved. — We reserve for 
further consideration in connexion with the report of Lord 
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Southborough’s committee the difficult questions^ raised in 
paras. 212 and 213 of the Report as to the demarcation of the 
sphere of provincial business, whether in its legislative or ad- 
ministrative aspect Our next despatch will discuss the 
principles and details of such demarcation, but it appears to 
us impossible to consider these till we have settled the struc- 
ture and working of the provincial executives, and with this 
question we now deal 

35. Appointment of Governors . — The Report proposes to 
set up a single type of government for common application to 
the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the 
three lieutenant-governorships of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa and the two chief commissioner- 
ships of the Central Provinces and Assam. Burma, on account 
of its peculiar circumstances, was left over for further consider- 
ation, The Lieutenant-Governor , has informed us that he 
e?q>ects to be in a position to lay proposals before us shortly. 
We are doubtful about the application of the proposals in the 
Report to Assam, which exclusive of the hill tracts inhabited 
by primitive peoples seems to us too small an area to carry 
so large a superstructure. We are examining separately the 
question of the arrangements to be made for it. The Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces has also urged that 
there should be a preliminary period of training before 
the scheme of the Report is brought into operation in 
that province. We consider, however, that there are no 
reasons for discriminating between the Central Provinces and 
the other major provinces in this respect. We therefore 
accept the proposition that in all the provinces except Burma 
and Assam the Head of the province should be known as 
Governor. The Report says (para. 218) ‘'this common de- 
signation would not imply any equality of emoluments or 
status, both of which would continue to be regulated by the 
existing distinctions which seem to us generally suitable.” 
As regards the appointment of Governors, however, it is clear 
from another passage (para. 161) that, although there is no 
idea of excluding the members of a permanent service from 
appointment to governorships, -the intention is to assimilate 
the method of appointment of all heads of provinces to that 
of the presidency Governors. In any case it follows from the 
alteration of the title of the heads of provinces other than 
presidencies that the provisions of section 54 (2) of the 
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e>5isting Act which require the incumbent of what is now 
a lieutenant-governorship to have served the Crown for 
at least ten years in India will become obsolete. We under- 
stand that no immediate change is intended in the existing 
practice by which the charge of the five provinces in question 
has always been held by men with long official experience 
in India ; and we think that at all events for some years 
to come no such change is possible. While some of us would 
prefer to see the present statutory prescription retained, the 
majority of us agree to its abandonment on the understanding 
which we have just stated, We take this opportunity to note 
that all the three presidency Governments have called atten- 
tion to the heavy personal burdens which the new order 
of things will impose upon the Governor ; and we lay stress 
upon the need for securing for such offices alike the best 
talent which the services can furnish, and in the case of 
appointments from outside the services, men of the highest 
qualities and ripest experience. 

36. Their pay and status , — In respect of the status and 
pay of Governors two local Governments have urged that no 
distinction should henceforth be made. On financial grounds 
alone we must resist this suggestion. The new changes in 
the government will in any case lay heavy burdens on the 
taxpayer and there is no need to swell them by increasing the 
pay of heads of provinces who are already well paid. More- 
over, if equality of pay and status were once admitted, it 
would be difficult to resist subsequent demands for increased 
display and ceremonial and sumptuary allowances. At the 
same time it is evidently well to take this opportunity of 
raising the pay of the two Chief Commissioners above the 
level of that of members of presidency councils. Accordingly 
we recommend that while the pay of the Governors of the 
three presidencies should remain at its present figure of 
Rs. 10,000 and that of the Governors of the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa at its present level of 
Rs. 8,333|-, the pay of the Governor of the Central Provinces 
should be I'aised from Rs. S,i66f to Rs. 6,000 and that of 
the Governor of Assam (assuming for the moment that the 
head of that province is so designated) from Rs, 4,800 to 
Rs. 5,500 The further suggestion has been made that all 
Governors should have the right of corresponding direct with 
the Secretary of State on matters in regard to which the 
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presidency Governors enjoy that traditional privilege. We 
see no immediate necessity for this. 

37. Composition of executives adlati dropped — The com- 
position of the rest of the executive presents difficulties. The 
solution suggested in the Report was to institute a council 
in each province of one official and one non-official ; to 
appoint for the administration of the transferred subjects one 
or more ministers according as the volume of work required ; 
and to provide against the preponderance of Indian opinion 
which would occur in the joint deliberations of both halves 
of the government by the device of allowing the Governor 
to appoint one or two additional members of his government, 
without portfolios or votes, for the purpose of consultation 
and advice. No detail of the scheme has drawn more criti- 
cism than this. No local Government is really in favour of 
the proposed adlati ; and, though probably for different 
reasons, non-official opinion is equally adverse. It has been 
pointed out to us that the officers in question would be placed 
in a very equivocal position : they would have no right of 
initiative, no defined duties and no vote : their sole respon- 
sibility would be to give advice, which the Governor could to 
some extent obtain from them in their substantive capacity ; 
and their status as guasi-eq\xB.\s within the council room and 
subordinates outside it involves peculiar difficulties. We 
advise, therefore, that the proposal be abandoned. 

38. Council to be strengthened if Governor lacks Indian 
experience, — There remains the difficulty, on which local 
Governments justly lay stress, of providing for the varying 
requirements of the different provinces. In view of our deci- 
sion in the last paragraph we feel that it will certainly be 
necessary to find other means of ensuring that experience and 
and knowledge of the official system have sufficient voice in 
the counsels of government. Accordingly for the three presi- 
dencies we propose that the executive council shall continue 
to be constituted as at present, in spite of the fact that some 
departments will be entrusted to ministers. In the remaining 
provinces we consider that, so long as no change is made in 
the practice of appointing a Governor with official experience 
of India, a council of two members, one official and one Indian, 
should suffice. If, contray to our intentions, any change in 
practice is made, then we think that the strength of the 
council should be brought up to the present presidency level 
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No one can say how the new institutions will add to the 
labours of the executive. It is clear that the sessions of the 
legislature will be longer : that far more time will be consumed 
in consultations and committees : and that it will no longer be 
possible for the Governor, who will be the keystone of the new 
provincial system, to retain any portfolio in his own hands. 
We are convinced, therefore, that if the new complex adminis- 
tration of the future is to find time to adjust itself, a far more 
generous margin of time must be allowed than has been the 
case in the past In this opinion we are supported by the 
letter from the Madras Government. We are not, however, all 
agreed in this recommendation. Sir Sankaran Nair would 
abolish the adlati and sees no reasons to replace them and 
Sir George Lowndes would replace them only by a personal 
secretary of high standing on whom the Governof should 
rely for advice. 

39. Qualifications for Council — ^We agree that the choice 
of an Indian member of the executive council should not 
be restircted to the members, elected or otherwise, of the 
legislature Indeed, if an elected member were appointed to 
an executive councillorship, he should be required to resign 
his seat and not be eligible for re-election, for otherwise his 
position would approximate too nearly to that ot a minister. 
Para 218 of the Report which deals with the Governor in 
Council does not refer specifically to the statutory qualific- 
ations for a councillorship which are laid down in section 47 
(2) of the Government of India Act, 1915. Two out of the 
maximum number of four councillors must at the time of 
their appointment have had at least twelve years’ service 
^ under the Crown in India. But the statement that ‘‘one of 
the two executive councillors would in practice be a European 
qualified by long official experience” has been construed as 
implying an intention of amending the statute. The reasons 
for continuing to appoint experienced officials to such posts 
are stated in para. 16 1 of the Report ; and we think they 
have great force. But inasmuch as no alteration of practice 
is intended, we question the expediency of making a change 
of form, which will be open to misconstruction both by Indian 
opinion and the services. The point is not one on which we 
are unanimous. The majority of us advise that the statutory 
qualification of twelve years’ service in India be retained for 
one member of each of the provincial councils* If that is 
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done, we advise that one seat be similarly reserved by statute 
for an Indian.' We suggest that the pay of executive coun- 
cillors should be fixed at sums which we shall insert in the 
schedule of the draft Bill 

40. Appointment of ministers . — We come to the question 
of the appointment of ministers. The Report suggests 
(para. 218) that they should be appointed by the Governor 
from the elective members of the legislature, and for the life- 
time of that body ; and that if re-elected they should be eligi- 
ble for re-appointment as ministo's. They would hold office 
not at the will of the legislature out at that of their consti- 
tuents. Para. 260 adds that it should be open to the legis- 
lature after five years’ time to place their salaries on the esti- 
mates, thereby convex ting them into parliamentary ministers, 
or for the Government of India, as a condition of a further 
transfer of subjects or otherwise, to require that their salaries 
should be so treated. We do not think that the intermedi- 
ate position (due, we believe to the apprehensions expressed by 
Indian opinion as to the prospect of having to assume a fuller 
measure of responsibility) in which it is proposed at the out- 
set to place the representative portion of the executive can 
on examination be sustained. The idea of amenability to 
constituents rather than to the legislature strikes us as strange 
to English political theory, and in view of the inexperience 
of the electorate compared with the legislature, and also of 
its communal chqrdcter, as most unlikely to bear much fruit 
in practice. Apart from this, however, we agree with those 
local Governments who have pointed out that, whatever the 
initial position of ministers may be in theory, it cannot in 
practice but be one of amenability to the legislature which 
has power to grant or to withhold their supply. It is true 
that it is very hard to foresee how communalism in electoi*ates 
and legislatures will deflect their working in India from the 
ways familiar to English experience ; but we feel bound at all 
events to proceed on the assumption that a minister who finds 
himself at variance with the views of those who are in a position 
to control his legislation and his supply and to pass votes of cen- 
sure upon his administration will recognise that he must make 
way for a more acceptable successor. That being so, we think 
that ministers must be assumed from the outset to be amenable 
to the legislature. It follows that they would not be appointed 
for the life-time of the .legislative council but at pleasure * they 
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would (in the absence of definite reasons to the contrary) be 
removable by an adverse vote of the legislative council ; and, 
following the accepted practice elsewhere, the Governor would 
have power to disrgiss them if he felt that the situation re- 
quired such a course. 

41. Their mi juber and pay. i\\Q members of the 
executive council would be appointed as now by His Majesty 
by warrant under the Royal Sign Manual, ministers, being the 
advisers of the Governor, would necessarily be appointed by 
the Governor. The question of their pay presents some diffi- 
culty. There is no real reason to prescribe for ministers the 
scale of salaries fixed for members of council. We feel, how- 
ever, that if we were to ask you to fix beforehand for ministers 
a lower rate of pay than that sanctioned for councillorships, 
such a treatment of the situation, however well justified by 
practical considerations, would be misconstrued in India. 
We see, therefore, no alternative but to suggest that the 
number of ministers and their pay should be fixed by the 
Governor, after consultation with the prospective minister or 
ministers when they first take office, and placed upon the 
transferred estimates. We have no doubt that the Governor 
will give due regard to the considerations of the burden of work, 
the expenses of the position and so forth, which have always 
been accepted as relevant to the determination of the salaries 
to be attached to official posts. We do not suggest that the 
first ministers should offer themselves for re-election on taking 
office. Indeed, we question the expediency of perpetuating 
in India this feature of parliamentary tradition at all, and 
we would provide that ministers’ posts should not be treated as 
such an office of profit under the Crown as disqualifies a mem- 
ber of the legislature from retaining his seat There is one 
point to notice. In so far as some of the nominated members 
of the legislature will sit as representatives of interests for 
which no constituency can be found, it may be argued that 
they should not be penalised by ineligibility for the office 
of minister. Moreover, as we show later, it will be necessary 
to provide for the contingency of no ministers being 
temporarily forthcoming from among elective members. 
Both these reasons might be urged in favour of giving 
the Governor some discretionary power of appointing 
ministers from among the nominated non-official members. 
But Indian opinion attaches special importance to the repre** 
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sentative character of ministers ; and it must be admitted 
that their appointment from the nominated members might 
be open to abuse. We think therefore that the exclusion of 
the nominated members from ministerial office must be 
accepted though Sir William Vincent would prefer to see 
the matter left open. He thinks that under the new proposals 
a minister, whether he is an elected or a nominated member, 
will be equally amenable to the legislative council ; and 
it may not infrequently happen that a nominated member 
would be the best qualified person for appointment to the 
office. 

42. Working' of the new Governments : three coinmon 
elements, — You will have gathered from what we have already 
said that we accept the proposed division of the functions 
of the provincial government into reserved and transferred 
subjects. We do not in the present despatch go into this 
question in further detail because we can only deal with it 
when we have considered the report of Lord Southborough’s 
committee. We will merely assume, therefore, that such 
division has been made. We shall attempt later to present 
you with as faithful a picture as we can of the way in which 
we conceive that the new system will work. We shall exa- 
mine how the Governor in Council will administer the 
reserved subjects and the Governor and ministers the trans- 
ferred subjects : and also how the two portions of the govern- 
ment will work together. As we do so, we shall take up the 
various objections levelled against details of the scheme by 
its critics, and shall show what can be said in reply to them, 
or shall propose changes where they seem to us necessary. 
But in order to make our sketch intelligible, we must first 
deal with three of the functions or instruments of government 
which both halves of the executive must have in common. 
We refer to (i) the services which carry out the orders of the 
executive, (2) the provision of financial supply, and (3) the 
machinery for equipping the executive with whatever new 
legal powers it needs. To this extent we shall depart some- 
what from the sequence adopted in the Report. 

The Public Service. 

43. General considerations,~U we deal at some length 
with the question of the services we feel sure that nq ungenV 
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ous construction will be placed upon the prominence which 
we give them. There is here no question of opposing vested 
interests to the cause of constitutional change. There is the 
very serious question of conserving for India, during a 
difficult period of transition, the only agency likely to be 
available for affording the necessary help and guidance. We 
owe it not to Parliament alone, but to the people of India 
and the services as well, to explain as particularly as we can 
the steps by wdiich we intend that the great change in their 
position will be carried out. The description of the Indian 
Civil Service given in paragraph 126 of the Report is to a 
greater or lesser extent true of most of the public services. 
Most of them have assisted to shape policy as well as to 
execute it. The development of responsible government in 
India cannot but have the effect of relegating them gradually 
to the position of executants or advisers. There is no avoid- 
ing this fact and no wisdom in shrinking from its consequences. 
We put out of account for the moment the necessity for 
improving pay and pensions, which in our opinion is clearly 
established apart from any question of change in duties or 
status. But the new role of the permanent official will not 
make an Indian career so attractive to some Englishmen as 
it has been in the past, though others will be drawn to it by 
sympathy with the new ideal. We may hope that better 
acquaintance on the Indians’ part with the difficulties of 
administration may be reckoned on to induce more sympathy 
with the attitude of the English official, and readier recogni- 
tion of his best qualities in times of stress and emergency 
and of the need for his assistance. But we cannot leave 
the matter on an indefinite footing : and accepting as we do 
the cardinal necessity in the interests of India of conserving 
the services until such time as the country can replace them 
by some substitute approximately as good, we have carefully 
examined the question of their disposition under the new 
scheme of things. 

44. Need for legislation . — The Report recognizes alike 
that it would be unfair to untrained ministers to require them 
to organize their own departments anew (paragraph 259) and 
that His Majesty’s Government owe it to the services, 
whom they have appointed or whose appointment they have 
authorised, to see that they are properly supported and 
protected (paragraph 325). We heartily endorse both pro- 
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positions. In considering how they are to be translated into 
practice, we are led at once to certain preliminary considera- 
tions. Hitherto the regulation of the services has been to a 
great extent uncodified or codified only by executive orders. 
The duty of obedience by the subordinate officer and of 
protection by the superior officer was unwritten law ; there 
was a homogeneity of interests and traditions between those 
who laid down public policy and those who executed it, which 
had the effect of leaving to a mutual understanding several 
matters that in other countries are more formally defined. The 
position will be altered now, with the public services coming 
in an increasing measure under ministers’ control It will be 
only fair both to ministers and to public servants that they 
should botli be helped by a clear regulation of their formal rela- 
tions to each other. Moreover there ought not to be one law for 
public servants working under ministers, and another for those 
who remain under the official part of the government. So far 
as may be, a public servant should find himself under a 
similar regime in whatever branch of the administration he 
may serve. So also the claims of ministers upon the service 
and their duties towards it should be closely comparable with 
those of the official members of the government. The whole 
machinery ought to be arranged so that the transfer of a 
department from one part of the government to the other 
should cause the least possible dislocation or change in the 
conditions of their service among the permanent officials 
employed in the department. We consider therefore that no 
time should be lost in reducing to statutory form the main 
rights and duties of the services in India, in so far as they 
are not already prescribed by law or rule. As the basis of the 
necessary law and rules we commend to your consideration 
the propositions which follow. 

45. The AlUIndia services , — It would prolong this despatch 
unduly if we were to .set forth at full length the considerations 
upon which our proposals are based ; but for our present 
purpose of depicting the new institutions in working it is 
necessary at least to outline the arrangements which we 
recommend for the future regulation of the services, premising 
these with the remark that we have not yet received the local 
Governments’ opinions upon them. In the first place we 
propose that the services should be divided into three classes, 
— all-India, provincial and subordinate. The designation of 
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each of these will be a sufficient indication for present purposes 
of their composition : nor need we now pursue the subsidiary 
questions arising in connexion with such classification. Our 
idea is that the all-India services should be maintained as a 
model to the rest ; and with the object of impressing the seal 
of the existing system both on the Indian as well as the 
European elements in them, we consider that recruitment, 
whether in England or in India, should be according to the 
methods laid down by the Secretary of State, and that all 
persons recruited should be appointed by that authority. For 
similar reasons we advise that the Secretary of State should 
entirely control the pay of such services and sanction all new 
appointments to them that are not temporary. As regards 
allowances, we think that the Secretary of State should be 
invited to la}^ down certain guiding principles which the local 
Governments, subject only to the control of the audit officers, 
should be left to administer. We suggest that the regulations 
for leave and foreign service should be treated in a similar 
manner. Pensions are for the most part paid in England and 
are included in the Government of India budget ; but we bear 
in mind the possibility that the Indian legislature may acquire 
more control over the Indian budget, or that with a view to a 
more equable distribution of provincial burdens the pensions 
earned in a province may be made a provincial charge. A 
change in either respect would certainly affect confidence ; 
and there is therefore in our opinion a strong case for securing 
the pensions of the services beyond the possibility of al- 
teration by any authority in India. We think that the age of 
superannuation and the scale and conditions of pensicai for 
all-India services should be fixed, if not in the schedules, at 
least by statutory orders of the Secretary of State made 
under the new Government of India Act. 

46. No option as to service under ministers , — These appear 
to be all the matters connected with the all- India services for 
which it is possible to make provision by rule. In all cases 
where we have spoken of the local Government, the authority 
will be that of the Governor in Council in the case of reserved 
departments, and that of the Governor acting with ministers 
in the case of transferred services. There remain, however, 
to be considered the every-day matters of administration for 
which no rules can provide and for which some provision is 
yet needed. We recognise that service under the new 
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scheme cannot be equally congenial to all officers. We have 
considered whether officers in a transferred department should 
be given an option of being transferred with their department 
or leaving it ; but it seems to us inadvisable to make aii}^ general 
offer of a proportionate pension to men who are transferred, 
and of course still less to the men in the reserved departments. 
We quite recognise that in extreme cases, in so far as 
present incumbents are concerned, such steps may eventually 
be necessary : but to give any formal option of serving or 
declining to serve under ministers at the outset seems to us 
unwise. We prefer to abide by the ordinary rules that 
a public servant is required to fulfil any duty legally imposed 
upon him. 

47. Possible difficulties. have, however, as practical 
men to face the possible difficulties that may arise and to 
consider how these can be mitigated, and if they pass beyond 
mitigation, how they can be settled. We are not dealing with 
imaginary problems ; the press and the platform have given 
us warnings of antagonism to the public services, and whether 
this definitely declares itself or not, the new situation will be 
a delicate one. Ministers will be taking over departments 
staffed by public servants, European and Indian alike, with 
no personal experience of popular government, who may 
tend to be impatient of new methods and unappreciative of 
changes in policy. Ministers may be apprehensive of obstruc- 
tion and intolerant of the rigidity of official methods. We 
recognise that it is possible that, in the exercise of their 
responsibility and from the best of motives, ministers may 
adopf a policy which the service feels that it cannot con- 
sistently with its conscience and self-respect carry out. 
This is perhaps more likely to occur in the technical services 
where professional feelings may be aroused by methods which 
professional knowledge condemns. Ministers again may 
naturally prefer their own agents and be disposed to treat 
lightly vested claims to important or desirable appointments. 
Officers who personally render themselves unpopular will be 
treated with less consideration than they sometimes receive 
now. Disciplinary cases will present a difficulty, and 
a minister’s handling of them will be more closely scrutinised 
than if the decision lay with an official government. In short, 
ministers and public servants will take time to shake down into 
each other’s ways • it would be foolish to imagine otherwise. 
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48. Their luitigatiou or settlement. — No rules can afford 
immunity in all such matters, and we think that the task of 
making the new arrangements a success must fall on the 
Governor. We advise that this duty should be definitely 
and formally laid upon him by his instrument of instructions , 
and that a declaration to this effect should be made when the 
reforms are presented to Parliament, so that his role as 
protector of the public service shall be realized from the 
outset both by ministers and the services. We think that 
the permanent heads of departments and the secretaries should 
have access to the Governor, who will thus have every oppor- 
tunity of watching the situation ; and it will be for him, by 
influence and persuasion and finally by the tactful exercise of 
authority, to resist any proposals that aim at or tend 
towards the disintegration of the services. But in the last 
resort in case the Governor’s intervention fails, it is necessary 
to provide a final safeguard. An officer finding his position 
unendurable should be entitled to apply to the Government 
of India for a proportionate pension. He would not prefer 
an appeal against the minister’s orders on any matter of 
administration or any question of posting, promotion, or the 
like , but he would address the Government of India through 
the Governor in Council and would state his case and ask to 
be relieved from further service, and if the Government of 
India thought he had substantial grounds for complaint they 
would grant his request An appeal would lie to the 
Secretary ot State But in the case of disciplinary orders 
passed by ministers which affect an officer’s emoluments or 
pension, we see no option but to allow a direct appeal to the 
Government of India and to the Secretary of State. No 
officer of an all-India service should be dismissed without the 
orders of the Secretary of State. In the event of the 
minister’s orders being reversed a difficult position would no 
doubt ensue, and in this case also the only ultimate solution 
might be to grant retirement on proportionate pension. We 
recognise the drawbacks of this procedure. Whatever care 
be taken to avoid the appearance of judging ministers it is 
unlikely that officers with a grievance will keep silence ; 
and once the practice is established applications for retire- 
ment may become numerous. But we have to find a 
middle way which will give ministers reasonable liberty 
of action and give our public servants in the last resort 
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full protection ; and no better means of doing so presents 
itself. 

49. Modifications in the Report — In two respects therefore 
we think that the proposals of the Report cannot be literally 
translated into practice. In paras. 240 and 325 the protection 
of the services is made the duty of the Governor in CounciL 
This arrangement would, we fear, defeat the object in view. 
The work of the public services in all branches is so intimately 
connected with the administration that it cannot formally be 
made a reserved subject • while, short of treating the services 
as reserved, to bring the official half of the Government into 
action for the purposes of protecting them would inevitably 
lead to friction between the two parts of government. Again 
in paragraphs 156 and 259 of the report expressions occur 
which will be read as promising detailed support and protec- 
,tion to a public servant in the discharge of his duties. In our 
judgment this involves too frequent opportunties of interven- 
tion to be a workable arrangement, or to be consistent with the 
due exercise of his responsibilities by a minister. We think 
that all that can be wisely guaranteed is in the last resort 
a right of retirement on fair terms, a generous right of appeal 
in cjeaiTy defined circumstances, and the steady exercise by a 
vigilant Governor of his suasion and authority in the direc- 
tion of fair treatment, harmonious working and good feeling. 

50. All-India services : proposals summarised , — We will 
now briefly summarise our intentions as regards the all- 
India services. The basic idea is that the structure of the 
public service, its duties and the general conditions of its 
employment should remain as far as possible untouched by 
political changes, at all events until the advent of the first 
statutory commission. When a minister is placed in charge 
of a transferred department he -will take it over as a going 
concern with its staff intact The question of the recruitment 
of Indians for the services is an entirely separate matter and 
will be regulated in accordance with the general policy pres- 
cribed by the Secretary of State. The actual recruits, 
whether European or Indian, and in whatsoever proportion, 
will come into a service regulated on uniform lines and as 
little concerned with political controversy as possible. As 
in the past, rules of conduct will be maintained for all public 
servants, however employed under the standing orders of the 
Secretary of State. The services will be required to show 
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the bame diligence and fidelity to ministers as to the official 
part of the local Government. The general conditions of 
their service will continue to be ordered by the service regu- 
lations (or by any special contract of recruitment), no differ- 
ence being made wherever they are employed. And they 
will be amenable to the minister’s orders and discipline just 
as they will be in a reserved depaitment to the orders and 
discipline of the Governor in Council On the other hand, 
while ministers will be supported in requiring their staff to 
carry out their policy, their emplo3^ees will be protected, as 
now, against arbitrary or unjust treatment. To this end 
they will be given reasonable access to the authority by 
which they were recruited, and they ma}^ not be dismissed, 
without at least the order of that authority — a rule univer- 
sally accepted at present But the power of intervention 
between them and the public servants under their control will 
be kept down to the minimum, and the right of appeal from 
ministers will be as little in evidence as possible. Appeals 
should lie only where emoluments or pensions are affected ; 
but where they do lie they should lie up to the Secretary of 
State. 

51. Officers serving with both parts of Govermnent , — It 
will frequently occur that a public servant will have duties 
in both a reserved and a transferred department ; the district 
officer may be the most prominent instance of the kind. It 
will make for simplicity and avoid improper conflict of 
jurisdiction if for purposes of posting, pi emotion and dis- 
cipline such officers are kept entirely under the control of 
that part of the Government which is concerned with the 
budget head from which their pay is met It may have to be 
arranged that ministers will contribute to the emoluments of 
officers partly employed under them in a ratio to be fixed 
by, the Governor (and ultimately by rule), and similarly 
to their pensions on retirement. On the side of their work 
which concerns the transferred departments, such officers 
will be expected to take and carry out the directions of 
ministers exactly as if they were whole-time officers in those 
departments. But it is clear that they cannot be subjected 
to the discipline of two different authorities ; and if either 
part of the Government is dissatisfied with the execution of 
its orders we see no other course than for it to represent the 
matter to the Governor. It will be one of the most important 
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duties of the Governor to deal with a delicate situation of this 
kind. 

52. Provincial services: organization — The provincial 
service may be treated more briefly. We recognise that 
a time must come, and may come soon, when ministers will 
wish to take the provincial service of their departments 
entirely into their own hands, and to regulate their recruit- 
ment, pay, pension, and the like , but we think that they 
should not do so until they have put these matters on a legal 
basis by legislation. It seems to us that such legislation may 
reasonably be required to secure selection over the widest 
possible field on a basis of merits and qualifications, and to 
minimise the risks of nepotism ; to ensure efficient training 
for the higher duties , to guarantee discipline and integrity ; 
and to provide adequate pay, security of tenure and satis- 
factory conditions as regards pension, promotion and leave. 
But pending the passage of such legislation, we are of opinion 
that the determination of the conditions of the provincial 
service, even in transferred departments, must be left in the 
hands of the Governor in Council The case in fact is one 
in which the principle of defining responsibility must give 
way to the superior principle of securing the interest of the 
public. The existing rules of recruitment should therefore be 
maintained unless altered by the Governor in Council. The 
aim should be steadily to eliminate the element of patronage 
and to establish a system of appointments by examination 
before or after selection, or, where appointments are made 
direct, to set up some exterior authority for the purpose of 
advising. Appointments in transferred departments should 
be made in accordance with the rules so established, by the 
Governor after consultation with ministers. In respect of 
pay we think that, as a check upon any tendency to overload 
the services at the top, the Government of India should retain 
some control over the emoluments of the highest posts in the 
service, and for this reason we suggest that our sanction 
should still be required to any new appointments on pay 
exceedingRi,ooo or to the raising of the pay of any appoint- 
ment above that limit. As regards service reorganizations we 
have already recommended to you that local Governments 
should be given freedom of action up to a pecuniary limit of 
five lakhs of rupees, a figure sufficiently high to provide for all 
reasonable reorganizations of the most costly provincial 
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services. The questions of allowances, foreign service and leave 
can, we think, be disposed of on the same lines as we have 
suggested for the India services. As regards pensions we 
think it necessary, before the reformed constitution takes 
effect, to set ministers an example by legislating ourselves in 
the Indian legislature to secure the pensionary rights of all 
the piovincial services. 

53. Provincial services^ admmist ration. — It seems to us 
that matters of administration aud discipline can only be 
treated on the same general lines as for the India services. 
The minister must direct the administration of transferred 
subjects including such matters as postings and promotions. 
The Governor must be instructed to encourage him to 
promote the well-being and content of the service. Officers 
cannot be given any option as to transfer, but officers at 
present in the service finding their position intolerable should 
be able to ask for a proportionate pension. Such applications 
should go to the Governor and an appeal should he from his 
decision to the Government of India. Only in disciplinary 
cases affecting emoluments or penisons should there be a 
regular appeal, and it should lie to the Government of India 
and from them to the Secretary of State. 

54. Subordinate services — The third division would 
embrace the minor executive posts, a bulk of the ministerial 
establishments, the menial service and the like. In respect 
of these we feel our obligation to see that the rights and 
privileges of present incumbents are maintained and in 
particular that their pensions and provident funds are secuied. 
It may be possible to attain this object by directions to the 
Governor in Council or by instructions to the Governor ; but 
we propose to consider further the question of making 
provision for their pensions and provident funds in the legisla- 
tion which as already explained we desire to undertake 
in the Indian Legislative Council. 

55. Public Service Commission, — In most of ^ the 
Dominions where responsible government has been established 
the need has been felt of protecting the public service from 
political influences by the establishment of some permanent 
office peculiarly charged with the regulation of service 
matters. We are not prepared at present to develop the 
case fully for the establishment in India of a public service 
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commission : but we feel that the prospect that the services 
may come more and more under ministerial control does 
afford strong grounds for instituting such a body. Accord- 
ingly we think that provision should be made for its institu- 
tion in the new Bill. The Commission should be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, and its powers and duties regulated 
by statutory rules to be framed by the same authority ; we 
shall make detailed suggestions upon the matter in our 
despatch on the Bill. 

Provincial Finance. 

56. Vital importance of financial system , — The second 
great function of government which will be common to both 
halves of the dual executive is finance. Apart from its 
importance as the fuel of the whole administrative machine, 
the finance of a country is a symptom and a gauge of the 
quality of its government. We have thus felt that no part 
of the scheme of reforms demands from us a closer or more 
anxious study than the financial arrangements with which 
the new system of administration will have to start. We are 
all the more impressed with the necessity for a wise decision 
by the fact that it is the financial side of their work for which 
the repiesentatives of the people will find that their former 
political experience has done least to equip them. If there 
were no other reasons, it would in their interests be impera- 
tive that we should seek and establish a basis of thoroughly 
sound financial working. Simplicity and the directest pos- 
sible relations between methods and results are of the essence 
of good finance ; and the elimination of every avoidable point 
of conflict or friction between the various financial authorities 
is demanded by the welfare of the taxpayer. If the arrange- 
ments are ambiguous, or if they provide opportunity for 
needless friction, the new regime will start under a handicap 
which will seriously prejudice its future development. We 
have received comparatively little intelligent criticism 
on this part of the scheme, which makes it all the 
more incumbent on us to be sure of our ground. We 
shall thus have to allot to an examination of the finan- 
cial proposals ^ in the Report a space in this despatch which 
may appear disproportionately large. It will be convenient 
to take the whole of these proposals together, even though 
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this involves some repetition of other passages in the 
despatch. The scheme will be found in paras. 200— 21 1 of 
the Report, where a system of financial devolution is outlined, 
and in paras. 255 — 257 where the budget procedure of the 
future provincial government is briefly indicated. As we 
proceed, it will become apparent that the picture requires 
some filling in, and in that process we have found some paits 
of the original sketch which call for modification. 

57. Three leading principles . — Given the dualistic structure 
of the provincial government, and the policy of preparing 
a field in which responsibility to the people can be steadily 
substituted for official control, we conceive that our financial 
dispositions must be based on three leading principles. 

First, the present external control over provincial finance 
must be withdrawn in the largest possible measure. 

The genesis and extent of this control have been described 
in paras. 104 — ii3of the Report. It has been shown that 
it originated in good and valid causes which are now passing 
away. The central Government had to rely largely upon 
the provinces for collecting the revenue it required. It had 
to supervise closely the expenditure of the provinces in order 
that the margin of provincial resources available for its own 
needs should not be unduly diminished, it was banker^ 
for the provincial funds, and could not, without embar- 
rassment, allow them to be drawn upon too freely. Finally, 
it maintained as its ideal the duty of bringing to bear upon 
the outlay of the provinces that scrutiny which in other coun- 
tries is usually applied through parliamentary institutions. 
The Secretary of State and the Government of India, in other 
words, endeavoured to be the financial conscience of the ad- 
ministration, and to see that proposals for provincial expendi- 
ture were thoroughly examined from the point of view of 
economy, of financial propriety, and of the interests of the 
taxpayer. It is clear that we must now gradually withdraw 
from this last position, and thereby afford room for the people's 
representatives to learn the duties which financial adminis- 
tration entails. Along with this, however, we must continue 
to obtain at least a part of our resources from and 
through the provincial governments ; but we must alter the 
existing arrangements in the direction of much greater 
simplicity, and ask the provinces to make straightforward 
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payments for the services rendered to them by the central 
Government 

Second, within the province, each half of the government 
should have a defined power of raising the revenue to provide 
for the expenditure which it considers necessary. 

It should know' exactly what are its own resources, and 
should have the duty of developing them and the right to 
expand them. Here again simplicity is of the essence of the 
proposition ; confusion or counterclaims are unthinkable. “If 
the popular principle,” says para. 109 of the Report, “is to 
have fair play at all in provincial governments, it is imperative 
that some means be found of securing to the provinces entire- 
ly separate revenue resources.” We regard this statement as 
equally applicable, without challenge or qualification, to the 
position of ministers in financing their transferred subjects. 
To our minds it is imperative that they also, and for precisely 
the same reason, should be secured in the possession of 
separate revenue resources. 

Third, during the period of training and advance in poli- 
tical experience, the people must be protected from unjustifi- 
able financial burdens. 

It will be seen that we adopt here principles which are 
closely analogous to those on which we base administrative 
delegation ; for, in truth, the two lines of advance are 
inseparable. In the following paragraphs an attempt will be 
made to set out the whole governmental mechanism of 
finance in the form which appears to us to be best adapted 
^ to the ends which these principles require it to serve. 


RELAXATION OF EXTERNAL CONTROL. 

58. Resulting position . — The axiom underlying this first 
part of the subject will be found in para. 189 of the 
Report, which announces the intention of “giving the pro- 
vinces the largest measure of financial independence of the 
Government of India which is compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.” The 
Report aims at securing this measure of independence by 
various methods. The chief of these are {a) radical changes 
in the system by which provinces give up certain shares 
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in their revenues to the central authority, and {d) a relaxation 
of the orders under which proposals for provincial expen- 
diture have to be submitted to the Secretary of State for 
his approval or otherwise. Under the first head it is pro- 
posed to abandon the arrangements by which a province 
is given just enough of its own revenues to cover its 
normal charges, while the central authority becomes, so to 
speak, the residuary legatee of whatever the provinces collect. 
In place of these arrangements or “ settlements,” the central 
services — the xArmy, Diplomacy and the like —will, in future, 
have adequate resources secured for them, partly from the 
yield of the central revenues — Customs, Salt, Railways, etc. — 
and partly by defined contributions from the provinces ; while 
the provincial governments will keep whatever they collect 
within their own provincial field, subject only to the payment 
of these contributions. Under the second head, the Report 
proposes largely to delegate the Secretary of State’s financial 
powers (for the Government of India exercise very little 
separate or intermediate control) by altering the present finan- 
cial codes and standing orders. These principles of action 
have met with general approval in India, and we are in full 
accord with them. We must, however, make it perfectly 
clear that, under these new arrangements, our own responsi- 
bility will be appreciably narrowed. We recognise that, 
helped by the audit, we shall still have a general responsi- 
bility for financial propriety and the avoidance of 
wasteful or extravagant expenditure. We also recognise 
that we are answerable for it that a province does not become 
insolvent or unpunctual in paying its debts. These duties 
rest upon us so long as we are responsible to Parliament 
for the good administration of India. We conceive, how- 
ever, that, with the grant of this new financial liberty to 
the provinces, we shall no longer be required to watch their 
financial proceedings in detail, or to enforce from day to day 
measures which may seem to us necessary to correct financial 
error. Our intervention in future will take the form mainly of 
advise and caution ; though we cannot ignore the ultimate call 
that may be made upon us in extremities to issue definite 
orders which a province must obey if it wishes to retain its 
constitution. 

59. Provincial expenditure.— The relaxation of the orders 
which require our scrutiny and your approval to proposals for 
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provincial expenditure is a wholly technical matter, which it 
would be difficult to cover in the compass of this despatch. 
It is also, so to say, a domestic matter, which, we presume, 
you will be able to effect by rules or oiders under the Act. 
We have indeed already made suggestions regarding the 
broad lines of procedure. These we briefly enumerate below, 
not by way of anticipating your concurrence but merely in 
order to give eompleteness to our picture of the future. 

(a) Expenditure on the public services. — Our suggestion is 
that, with the omission of appointments made 
by you under direct agreements, the posts in the 
public services of India should be classified in the 
manner described in paragraph 45 above. In regard 
to the all-India division, we advise that you should 
retain virtually your existing power over the strength 
and the pay of the services comprised in it, while 
abrogating them in regard to the other divisions. 
In all subsidiary matters, such as temporary ap- 
pointments, foreign service, allowances of all sorts, 
leave rules, age of retirement and the like, we 
propose that you should lay down broad funda- 
mental regulations, and leave all details to be ad- 
ministered here in accord with those regulations 
and under scrutiny of the audit. As to pensions, 
we strongly recommend that the scales and general 
conditions should be incorporated in rules which 
you will frame under the new Act. 

(//) Expenditure on the staff of ptMic offices. — Here our 
suggestion is that all minor restrictions on the 
powers of a provincial government should be 
removed, subject only to your approval being 
necessary in cases where the outlay exceeds a 
high and definite pecuniary limit or, in the alter- 
native, where certain fundamental principles of ad- 
ministration are involved. This particular question 
is being examined in more detail. 

if) Expenditure on public works.---hlexe also we shall 
have to suggest a high monetary limit up to which 
works may be undertaken by a provincial govern- 
ment without reference to you. 
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(d) Amoiitics of high officials. — In regard to these we 
do not suggest any relaxation of your present 
control. 

if) ExpcftdiUire of an unusual nature^ or devoted to 
objects outside the ordinary work of administration , — 
In place of this criterion we propose that you 
should lay down canons of propriet}^ and leave 
them to be enforced in India under the surveillance 
of the audit. 

(/) Audit. — The above proposals are contingent on the 
existence of a powerful and independent central 
audit, which will bring financial irregularity and 
misdemeanour prominently before the executive 
and the legislature. In order to define the scope 
and methods of audit, and its relations with the 
Government, it will be necessary for us to enter 
into much detail, which, we think, can most suitably 
take the form of an Indian Audit and Exchequer 
Act, and rules thereunder. A draft is now under 
preparation and will, we hope, be shortly submitted 
to you. 

When decisions are reached upon the foregoing proposals, 
it will then be our duty to review the whole of our codes and 
bring them into accord with the principles accepted by you. 
It is our expectation that, apart from a digest of the financial 
powers which you will retain, the rules for the control of 
public expenditure within the provincial field will ultimately 
be exclusively contained in separate codifications for each 
province, built up and amended as required by the provincial 
authorities. One word of caution is necessary in regard to 
these proposals ; they have been framed by us with a view to 
reserved subjects^ and it may be possible that some further 
relaxation of control may be required in regard to transferred 
subjects as a result of the report by Lord Southborough s 
committee. 

6o. Provincial revenues. — We return now to the fiist 
method which is recommended in the Report for increasing 
the i^sponsibility of the provinces for their ^ own finances : 
the abrogation, to wit, of the complicated division of revenues 
which is now in force, and the establishment of a clear 
demarcation between central and provincial resources. While, 
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as we have said, we fully accept this principle, we are engaged 
on an analysis, at more leisure than was possible last year, of 
the figures used in the Report (para. 206) to exemplify the 
method of the future. We propose, by a careful study of our 
total expenditure, including that part of it which is incurred 
by you in England, to determine the true all-India deficit 
which in normal years the provinces will have to make good 
by contributions. At the outset, we should allocate these 
contributions on the basis taken in the Report, namel}^, an 
all-round ratio of the gross provincial surplus. They would 
then, subject to the re-adjustments inter se which we con- 
template in the next paragraph, become a fixed charge upon 
the provincial revenues. One local government has put 
forward the claim that the provincial contributions, once fixed, 
should never be raised. We certainly do not anticipate any 
further levy from the provinces under normal conditions ; but 
we must definitely reserve the right, in the event of war or 
similar grave emergency, to ask special help from provincial 
revenues. This would ordinarily be done on such terms 
as they may agree upon for the repayment of the temporary 
accommodation. As we foresee the position, however, the 
reverse process will be the more frequent. As the revenues of 
the central exchequer develp with the growth of industries and 
railway communications, it will probably be in our power to 
make a reduction in the provincial contributions. This will 
generally take the form of rateable remissions unless we wish 
to employ the grants for the purposes of the next paragraph. 
This must not of course be taken as limiting in any way our 
discretion to remit central taxation when we find our revenues 
becoming in permanent and substantial excess of our require- 
ments. 

61. Committee 07 t financial relations . — We have explained 
above that we accept for the present a scale of contributions 
rateable to the gross surplus of the provinces, in the manner 
calculated, though not in exact conformity with the figures 
quoted, in paragraph 206 of the Report. No other device 
would leave each province with a surplus of its own, and 
consequently no other device is open to us. When we look 
at the result however, its equity is obviously liable to aftack. 
From Madras we shall be levying nearly five times as much 
as from Bombay ; and from the United Provinces nearly five 
tim^s as much as from Bengal ; while the Punjab and Burma 
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will also be contributing far more than wealthier provinces. 
Hostile comment has already been evoked ; and we have 
had natural and vehement protest from Madras and the 
United Provinces, which are most detrimentally affected. 
It is no sufficient reply, although it is true, to say that these 
figures merely bring into prominence what has hitherto been 
disguised by the complicated financial arrangements of the 
past ; and that they impose no fresh burdens. The mere 
disclosure of the tiue position makes it impossible to perpe- 
tuate the inequality, and we shall be told with unanswerable 
force that the first duty of a responsible government 
is to pay its own way. The difficulty of the position was 
foreseen in the Report and investigation by the first statu- 
tory commission was promised. In view, however, of the 
strength of feeling which has been aroused, we feel obliged 
to advise an earlier treatment of the question. We recom- 
mend that the initial contributions should be recognized as 
temporary and provisional, and that steps be taken as soon 
as possible to fix a standard and equitable scale of contri- 
butions. We have no wish to prejudge the issues, or to at- 
tempt to define what we mean by an equitable scale. It is quite 
conceivable that the disparity of the scale in the Report is 
to some extent redressed by the indirect payments which the 
lightly-burdened provinces make to the central exchequer 
through the customs receipts and otherwise. In any case 
the determination of the paying capacity of a province or of 
the criteria by which that capacity should be judged is far 
from easy. All that we can say with assurance at present is 
that we cannot justify the permanent retention of the 
criterion proposed in the Report, and that, after full enquiry, 
a standard scale should be fixed, towards which the provin- 
ces will be required to work by stages, as a condition of the 
new arrangements. To some extent the readjustment may 
be expedited by giving the more heavily burdened provinces 
the exclusive advantage of any remissions of the total pro- 
vincial subsidy which the central authority find;^ itself able to 
grant from time to time. Or it may be ^ necessary to pres- 
cribe a sliding scale, by which the provinces now favoured 
will raise their relative contributions at fixed intervals, pre- 
sumably with the help of fresh taxation. The whole ques- 
tion however requires skilled investigation ; and we propose 
that a Cornmittee on Financial Relations be appointed, either 
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by you or by us, to advise fully upon the subject, so that 
each province may know exactly how it stands before the 
new regime starts. There are to our thinking the strongest 
possible reasons for the appointment of such a body to under- 
take this important duty and others of equal moment which 
will be discussed a few paragraphs later. 

62. Provincial taxation and borrowing^,’-- Kmowg other 
steps which the Report advises towards greater provincial 
independence is the grant to provincial Governments of en- 
larged powers of taxing aud borrowing on their own respon- 
sibility. We accept, in accordance with virtually all the 
opinions received, the proposal that you should schedule by 
rule the taxes for the imposition of which a province requires 
no special sanction. We suggest that in that category there 
may be placed succession duties , taxation of the unearned 
increment on land ; taxes on advertisements, amusements 
and specified luxuries ; and generally any supplement to 
revenues which are already provincial, such as land cesses, 
higher court-fees, increased charges for registration, and 
enhanced duties upon articles upon which the excise is not 
regulated with reference to the tariff schedule. We should 
not include, however, any form of increment to the revenues 
of the central Government, any addition to the list of ex- 
cisable articles, or any duty (except as suggested above) on 
imports into the province. The schedule can be extended from 
time to time, and we have merely put forward the few sugges- 
tions which have so far occurred to us. If a province wishes 
to go outside the schedule, it must obtain our prior sanction 
to the proposed legislation, and we presume that section 79 
(3) of the Government of India Act will be altered accord- 
ingly. We do not think it necessary, as suggested in the 
report (para 210) that we should see, before its introduction, 
a bill for the imposition of a tax which falls within the 
schedule. It is true that a local tax may encroach on the 
sphere of central taxation without technically infringing the 
schedule ; but the existing law seems to provide sufficiently 
against such encroachment, and the veto could reasonably 
be employed in case of doubt The limits which the Report 
proposes upon the future liberty of raising loans by a provin^ 
cial Government have our entire concurrence. They have 
evoked some criticism, especially from local Governments who 
desire an unfettered power of borrowing for provincial pur- 
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poses, while other critics demur to our scrutinising the purposed 
for which a loan is required. The demand for entire liberty 
to borrow we cannot possibly accept. The narrow Indian 
loan market, strained as it will be by the coming demand for 
development in all directions, will have to be carefully nursed 
by us, and we cannot afford to be embarrassed by unrestricted 
competition either from or among the provinces. On the 
second contention, all that we need say is that, in years when 
the demand for loans exceeds the offers, we must undertake 
some rough measuring of the relative merits of the proposed 
expenditure before we make the final allotment. So far as 
is possible, we should endeavour to refrain from questioning 
the discretion of a province ; and it will probably be helpful 
to lay down certain general rules. For example, priority 
would inevitably be given to a loan required for famine pur- 
poses, or to finance what is technically known as the Provin- 
cial Loan Account. It might also with propriety be laid 
down that a province is not to borrow except for capital pur- 
poses, %£., tor obtaining a permanent asset of a material 
character. In the case of unproductive debt the establishment 
of sinking funds should also be prescribed Some such rules 
would relieve us of much detailed scrutiny , while if they are 
infringed by a province which has been permitted to borrow 
in the open market, its action would be challenged in audit, 
and treated as a failure to discharge its responsibility for 
maintaining solvency. 

63. Provincial balances . — In the past the central Government 
has retained a firm hold over the balances of a province. For 
one reason, it was the banker for the provinces and had to 
take precautions against inconvenient withdrawals , for another 
reason, it had to be vigilant against expenditure which might 
break down the settlement of the province and leave it a 
claimant for help from the central revenues. There is in 
consequence a standing order that the major provinces have 
each to maintain a certain minimum balance. There are 
rules controlling the operation by a province of its own 
balances. Furthermore a province may not budget for a 
deficit unless it satisfies us that the excess expenditure is 
non-recurring and abnormal. In all these matters change 
will be necessitated by the financial emancipation of the pro- 
vinces. In the first place we think it is clear that each 
province ought to take over its Provincial Loan Account 
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from us. This Account, as you are aware, represents the fund 
from which a local Government advances agricultural loans, 
loans to indebted landholders, to municipalities and other 
local bodies, etc. The capital is provided by us as it is 
required, and returns to us as it is repaid. The province 
pays us interest on the average capital outstanding in 
each year, recouping itself by higher rates of interest which are 
supposed to compensate it for bad debts. Under the new regime, 
we consider that the provinces should provide their own 
finance for those transactions. It would be convenient if the 
committee on financial relations, which we have proposed in 
para. 6i above, would examine the state of the account in 
each province, and determine once for all the amount by 
which each local Government should remain in our debt 
Although the present provincial balances run to unusually 
high figures, it is doubtful whether any local Government 
would be able to liquidate the capital now owing to us, with- 
out weakening its capacity to carry on the loan account 
Several of the provinces, however, ought to be able to repay 
some part of their liabilities, and the balance could be funded 
in a loan for which we should receive interest, and possibly 
also sinking fund payments towards its ultimate extinction. 
We do not pursue the details further, as we trust to receive 
assistance in developing them from the committee to which 
we have referred. In the second place we should liave to 
regulate the provincial balances of the future, to safeguard the 
famine assignment proposed in para, 204 of the Report. With 
the scheme there outlined we are in complete accord, and we 
.suggest that a few simple rules should be made for the ear- 
marking or investment of the cumulative assignments, as well 
as for the conditions under which expenditure against them 
should be permissible. In the third place we propose to abro- 
gate the existing rules about minimum balances and sanction 
for a deficit budget, and to leave local Governments to their 
own responsibility in these matters. Lastly we should desire a 
regulation to the effect that a provincial Government must 
give us timely intimation of its intentions to make any draft 
upon its balances during each financial year. Apart from 
other obvious reasons for obtaining such information, it would 
provide us in case of war or similar crisis with the oppor- 
tunity for inviting local Governments to co-operate (which in 
the last resort we must have power to require them to do) 
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in conserving the financial resources of India as a whole. We 
should thus replace our present control over provincial 
balances by a few simple regulations which will be recognised 
as reasonable and certainly not burdensome. 

Promsion of Supply. 

64. Allocation of resources , — We have so far been consi- 
dering the new financial powers and duties of the provincial 
Government as a whole We now come to the distribution 
of those powers and duties among the two halves of the 
government • and we thus approach one of the most difficult 
parts of the scheme, where the wisdom of the conclusions 
will be rigorously tested by the practical working of the 
future. The Report proposes that the revenue from reserved 
and transferred subjects alike be thrown into a common pool, 
from which the two halves of the government will draw the 
funds for their respective requirements. The amount which 
each may draw is to be settled yearly at the budget time, 
after consultation between the executive council and the minis- 
ters. The principle of division is that the reserved subjects 
of expenditure are first given the supply which they need, and 
the transferred subjects of expenditure receive what remains in 
the pool. If this is insufficient, ministers may go to the legisla- 
ture for extra taxation * but it is ministers alone who may initi- 
al e taxation measures. When the budget as thus framed comes 
before the legislature, it may alter it in any way. If, however, 
an alteration so made has the effect of reducing the provision 
of funds for a reserved subject, the Governor by certificate 
may cancel it. We appreciate the motive by which these 
proposals are inspired We recognise that they are based on 
a desire that each half of the Government should, if possible, 
be brought into sympathy with the needs of the other half ; 
that the supply for reserved subjects should be duly secured ; 
and that ministers should be trained to accept the gravest 
of all responsibility vis-d-vts the people, the responsibility 
for taxing them. With the intentions underlying the pro- 
posal we have no quarrel , but we have grave doubts whether 
they can be fulfilled, and it is when we come to work out the 
practical details of daily business under a scheme of this 
description that our difficulties arise. The proposals have 
met with astonishingly little criticism in India. A considerable 
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volume ot opinion resents what is described as the invidious 
burden of making ministers solely responsible tor the un- 
popular business of taxation. We have also had protests 
against asking the transferred departments to live upon the 
crumbs that fall from the table of the richer reserved 
departments. Other critics, however, probably more acute, 
realise that the funds for reserved subjects can never, however 
great the necessity, be supplemented by taxation. They 
believe that it will never in practice be feasible to develop 
reserved subjects by drastic reductions in the funds which 
would otherwise be available for transferred subjects. They 
thus foresee a state of affairs in which any substantial in- 
crease in reserved expenditure, for example, the contingency 
of having to improve the pay of our police, will be at the 
mercy of ministers, although ministers will have no respon- 
sibility for the consequences of refusing the desired provision. 
We are not prepared to believe that the Report contemplated 
this method of paralysing executive action ; and we do not 
consider that the scheme, as it stands, is assisted by support 
based upon this rendering of it 

65. OuF diffiailties . — The success of the arrangements 
recommended in the Report depends upon their being worked 
by reasonable men who will conduct themselves in a reason- 
able manner (para. 257). It would be unfair on our part to 
assume wholly different conditions and to lay stress upon the 
impossible situation which will be created if ministers refuse 
to co-operate, either by reducing their own claims or by 
imposing taxation, in order to meet expenditure which the 
official half of the government considers essential to the 
proper administration of reserved subjects. But we must 
point out that even reasonable men* will at times, in all good 
faith, differ vitally from other reasonable men when it is a 
question of providing supply for work which the former are 
responsible for safeguarding and developing, while the latter 
are only concerned in getting a share of the money for other 
work We can well imagine circumstances in which reason- 
ableness may not prevail Let us suppose a year of low 
revenue receipts and of high prices. It has become imperative 
to improve the pay of some important reserved departments, 
and the demand cannot be postponed. Ministers refuse to 
levy a tax for the purpose either because they disapprove of 
it or because tliey consider the ^ time unfavourable ; the 
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official halt of the government finds itself compelled to 
reserve the necessary funds ; the legislature refuses to allow 
any deflection of money from the transferred subjects ; the 
the Governor has to interfere to restore piovision which 
they have cut out ; the legislature protests and ulti- 
mately refuses supply for any purpose whatever, as the}* 
would apparently have a constitutional right to do In such 
circumstances, and with a perfectly honest difference of 
opinion, we should inevitably leach a deadlock There will 
no doubt be provision for dealirg with such a crisis ; but it 
is eminentl}" undesirable to afford opportunities for crises of 
this type. We are, therefore, not prepared to rely too impli- 
citly on reasonableness when the circumstances must often 
be provocative. 

66. In the matter of balances . — From this negative line of 
argument let us now turn to practical considerations which 
make us now advise definitely against the scheme of pooling 
revenues: Several of the difficulties which have forced us to 
this conclusion are strongly felt by ceitain local Governments. 
Without referring, however, to individual criticisms, we pro- 
ceed to explain our own position Our first difificulty relates 
to the provincial balances. In the Indian provinces, as you 
are aware, the unexpended income of a prosperous year is 
not used, as in our central exchequer or as in the United 
Kingdom, for the reduction or avoidance of debt ; it accu- 
mulates with us and is kept at the credit of the province, 
although w’C may temporarily use the money for our own 
purposes. So long as this credit remains — and at present it 
has reached a very high figure in most provinces — the pro- 
vincial government can thus over-spend its budget provision 
without having to borrow. If then, under tlie new regime, 
ministers find in any year that the sums allotted to them in 
the budget are insufficient for the requirements of their 
transferred departments, are they to be at liberty to draw on 
the general balance standing at the credit of the province ? 
Presumably they would easily get the legislature to condone 
such a device, and it is difficult to see what authority is em- 
powered to prevent it. Or it may be that the legislature, 
anxious to provide extra funds without taxation for a 
transferred subject, votes an amount which increases the 
deficit on the provincial budget as a whole and does so 
without provoking the Governors intervention, ix., without 
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icduciiig any reserved provision. Is this to be allowed ^ If 
so, may it not be possible in time for the provincial balances 
to become exhausted by outla}' in excess of the available 
cunent resources, and probably of a recurring nature, on 
transferred subjects for which the legislature decline to vote 
fresh taxation ? Is there then to be any limit up to which each 
half of the government may draw on the common balances, 
not by agreement beforehand, but under stress of the necessi- 
ties of the year and the inadequacy of the budget provision ? 
The matter is not discussed in the Report, but clearly requires 
decision. 

67. In the inattej' of taxation , — Our next difficulty concerns 
taxation. The intention of the Report is that fresh taxation 
cannot be raised for the necessities of a reserved subject 
except by ministers and with their consent. If they refuse 
taxation, the reserved subject must go without the funds it 
needs. There is thus a marked difference between taxation 
and legislation If the Governor in Council needs legislation 
in order that peace and tranquillity may be secured, or in 
order properly to discharge his responsibility for the reserved 
subjects (para 252), he has a special machinery for obtain- 
ing it. But he has no corresponding power to obtain taxation, 
though it may be equally necessary for precisely the same 
purposes. It seems doubtful whether this position is tenable. 
Moreover it carries curious consequences Let us suppose 
that the Governor in Council finds new and heavy expenditure 
imperative on some reserved subject but that he cannot induce 
ministers to consent to impose taxation for it. The Governor 
then, under his exceptional powers, insists on the expenditure 
being provided for in the next budget, and the result is to 
leave ministers with inadequate funds for their transferred 
subjects. What is to happen ? Are ministers to be compelled 
to raise a tax for their own needs — needs which have been 
created against their will — because they have refused to raise 
it for the needs of their colleagues on the official side of the 
government ? Such procedure would be tortuous, provocative 
and indefensible.^ Again, let us suppose that ministers have 
consented to raise the necessary money, but the legislature 
will not pass their taxation measures , are they to resign as 
having lost the confidence of the legislative council ^ They 
would presumably be most unwilling to put themselves in 
such a position. Take yet another case. Ministers have 
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raised a new tax for some purpose of their own. In the next 
budget the Governor finds himself compelled to add substan- 
tially to the reserved provision for some new necessity, and 
thus to curtail the provision for transferred subjects. 
Ministers virtually see their new taxation receipts going to 
finance some development for which they are not responsible, 
and of which indeed they may disapprove. What are 
they to do ? 

68. In the matter of borroiving.—OMX third difficulty is 
associated with borrowing. If a province wishes to borrow, 
it may obtain a loan either from the Government of India or 
in the open market (para. 21 1). But whether the lender be 
the central Government or a private person, security will 
have to be given for the loan. That security presumably wu'll 
not be the revenues of either half of the government, but of the 
province as a whole. Therefore, the loan must be guaranteed 
by the entire government of the province, and not only 
by one part thereof. Here the trouble begins. Suppose 
ministers wish to raise a loan for the development of a trans- 
ferred subject, can a majority of the executive council veto 
the proposal if it is one of wdiich they disapprove^ If they 
have no powder to do so, how can they be made financially 
responsible for such a loan ^ If, on the other hand, the 
executive council wish to borrow for a reserved subject [eg., 
forest communications) and ministers disapprove, w^hat aie 
ministers to do ^ It must be remembered that in certain 
contingencies the service of the loan the yearly interest 
and sinking fund charges) will fall on ministers ; for such 
charges must obviously have a first claim on the provincial 
revenues in each year and may thus diminish the residue of 
those revenues which the Governor allows the legislature to 
appropriate for transferred subjects. 

69. Report scheme abandoned . — We now^ proceed to sum 
up the difficulties wdiich we have felt it necessary to enlarge 
upon above. We find that definite provisions are necessary 
to determine the followdng matters * — 

id) How, to what extent, and by whom, the balance at 
the credit of a province may be drawn upon , 

{p) How money can be obtained either by taxation or 
by borrowing for the needs of a reserved subject ; 
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(^) How the liability for the interest and sinking fund 
charges of a loan can be laid upon the authority 
for whose purposes the loan was raised ; and 
{d) How the proceeds of taxation are to be secured for 
purposes which rendered the taxation necessary. 

In trying to frame regulations for those matters we have 
that no possible settlement of them is compatible with 
"io scheme for the allocation of supply which is set out in the 
^port The sole object of over-drafts on a provincial 
provincial taxation, or of provincial borrowing is to 
aod to the resources which are available for expenditure ; 
1*^0 no regulation of those matters can be effective unless the 
esources of each half of the government are clearly demar- 
9 -ted. That is in brief our first substantive objection to the 
pooling. Our second is that the scheme is wrong 
m theory. It is wholly wrong that the official ^rovernment 
have the power to refuse funds for the work of the 
popular half of the government. It is equally wrong that 
"io popular half of the government should have the power to 
^otuse fresh taxation without which the official half cannot 
arry on Each section of the government intrudes upon the 
^ork of the other in^ a manner which is wholly indefensible. 

c)bjection is the friction which the annual allocation 
unds will generate. If there were no alternative, friction 
ouid have to be accepted, although even then we could not 
• from ourselves the gravity of its consequences. If 
Ole IS any reasonable alternative, we certainly consider that 
^i'lction should be avoided in the interests both of political 
I rogiess and of the well-being of the people. Our fourth ob- 
scheme in the Report offers no incentive to 
"lerhalfoi the government to develop its own resources, 
nipoitance is attached (para. 256) to the '‘educative efficacy 
the annual budget discussion.” In our opinion there is an- 
r ^vhich the scheme omits to utilise, 

^-dministration which is provided 

wnen the administrator receives, for his spending depart- 
nts, the benefit of any improvements which he can effect in 
departments. It is here that the true induce- 
interest in, to expand and to de- 
sources of revenue. Under the pooling system any 
improvement which either half of the government can effect 
^ocs into hotchpot, and they get no direct advantage from it, 
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possibly no advantage at all Any mismanagement of wliicli 
either the executive council or the ministers are guilty does 
not recoil upon them ; they still strive to get all the money 
they can out of the common revenues. Neglect brings no 
punishment, energy no reward. To our thinking this objec- 
tion in itself goes tar to turn the scale against the scheme of 
pooling. 

70. Our proposals.^ Separate purse . — It is now incumbent 
on us to describe the alternative proposals which we recom- 
mend. The first step is an actual division between the re- 
sources available for the purposes of the Governor in Council 
and those available for the purposes of ministers , two sepa- 
rate pools instead of one pool. In order to arrive at this, 
several stages are necessary. The first stage is a thorough 
examination of the provincial balances. In the balance at 
the credit of each province there will be found a number of 
items earmarked for special purposes ; and the natural course 
would be to place these formally at the disposal of that half 
of the government which controls the spending department 
concerned. It may also be necessary, in provinces liable to 
famine, to earmark a substantial sum as the nucleus of 
the fund to which the annual famine assignment will be- 
long This question can only be decided for each province 
with regard to the amount of its assignment and the period 
which has elapsed since the last scarcity. There may be 
other adjustments into which we need not enter now. After 
all adjustments are made, however, there will remain a free 
balance, which we propose should be divided between the two 
halves of the government, so that each will know exactly 
what margin it has for unforeseen or non-recurring expendi- 
ture. This division will naturally be followed by rules pres- 
cribing the manner in which the balances may be drawn upon, 
and the degree of treasury control over the purposes of such 
drafts. The second stage is the definite allocation to each 
half of the government of the receipts from the reserved and 
the transferred subjects respectively. Ministers will have, 
without interference or reservation, the full revenue from 
their own earning departments, and will be able to count 
upon it in preparing their schemes of expenditure. The 
Governor in Council will be exactly in the same position ; 
but it should be noted that from his resources will have to be 
deducted — unless the deduction can be taken before the 
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allocation is made — all charges which are given a statutory 
priority on the provincial revenues. These would include 
the contribution of the province to the central exchequer ; 
the charges for existing loans ; and possibly certain salaries 
on the analogy of the Consolidated Fund in the United 
Kingdom. The third stage will be to determine the division 
of the surplus. It will be remembered that under the scheme 
of contributions every province is left with a surplus, large or 
small. We propose that each half of the government be told 
what share of this surplus will be at its disposal. We realise 
that the “ transferred services are generally those which stand 
in greater need of development ” (para. 255) ; and we should 
desire the lion’s share of the surplus to be placed at the dis- 
posal of ministers. The fourth stage will be to estimate the 
normal expenditure for reserved and transferred subjects res- 
pectively, and then to add to these figures the share of the 
surplus which we have decided to allot to each. We should 
thus arrive at the amount of normal revenue which each half 
of the government requires for the proper conduct of its ad- 
ministration. Let us then take the case of ministers. If the 
revenue which we have decided that they require is not in 
normal circumstances to be obtained from their earning 
departments, the difference should be made good to them by 
an assignment from the revenue of the reserved departments. 
If, on the other hand, the receipts of the official half of the 
government will not normally equal the revenue which we 
have determined that they require, an assignment would be 
made to them from the transferred departments. Ordinarily 
speaking, we should like to see the assignment in either 
direction take the form of a definite fraction of some head of 
growing revenue. Failing that, we should not object 
to a lump subsidy, rising, if the proposals in the next para- 
graph are accepted, in a sliding scale for the period for which 
the assignment or adjustment is calculated. We have now 
described what we may for shortness call the “ separate purse ’ 
system. The advantages of a separate purse were accepted 
by all but one of the Heads of Provinces who met us last 
January, provided that the system can be made workable. 
We have endeavoured to show that it is both workable 
and simple ; and we have actually worked it out tentatively 
for two exemplar provinces though we do not burden this 
despatch with the calculations. It seems to us to be free 
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from all the main objections which we found in the pooling 
s}*stem. It allows each half of the government to forecast 
its expenditure with a sure knowledge of the revenue which 
will be available to cover it. It informs them wdiat part of the 
provincial balance they may draw upon. It is compatible, 
as will be shown below^, with their enjoying the proceeds of 
their own taxation, obtaining their own loans and accepting 
full liability for repayment of the money they borrow. It 
gives each half of the government a direct interest in improv- 
ing the sources of revenue which are placed in its charge. 
Finally, it narrows down, to the mere question of a single 
adjusting figure, the field of financial conflict between the two 
halves of the government, and thus largely reduces the oppor- 
tunity for friction inherent in the scheme of the Report. We 
may add, as will appear, from para. 73 below, that it does 
not remove reserved expenditure from the purview of the 
legislature. 

71. Periodic adjustments . — Friction can, in the opinion of 
most of us, be still further diminished by taking another step 
in the process of allocating resources. This step would be the 
fixation for a period of years of the adjustment between the 
tw’'o halves of the government. It would for example, be 
determined for three or five years whether ministers should 
receive 15 per cent, of the land revenue to balance their re- 
quirements, or whether the reserved departments would have 
to be placed in a position of equilibrium by receiving, say, 
10 per cent of the excise revenue collected by ministers ; or 
the decision might take the form, as w^e have suggested above, 
of a lump subsidy from one side to the other, fixed so as to 
increase automatically in each year. By a settlement of this 
sort we should get rid of the yearly wrangle that would 
attend the annual adjustment. Some apprehension has been 
expressed that a periodical adjustment of accounts will only 
mean accumulated bitterness and would be worse than a 
series of annual disputes. We do not share that apprehen- 
sion. We think that the permanent open sore would be 
w’orse than the periodical operation. In actual practice the 
yearly dispute at budget time would range over future re- 
quirements not yet tabulated, and wmuld accordingly be vague 
and unsatisfactory and largely academic. If on the other 
hand the settlement be made at intervals of several years, 
the merits of the case could be threshed out on the recorded 
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expenditure ot the intervening period, and with reference to 
the policy actually initiated and estimated for. W'c favour 
therefore a periodical as opposed to an annual settlement. 
There is in the Report a passage (para. 256) which seems to 
condemn this proposal on the ground that it is an attempt to 
foresee the contingencies which may occur and to budget in 
advance for a long period. What we now propose, how^ever, 
is in no sense a budgetary arrangement. In separating the 
resources of ministers from those of the executive council, 
w’e should not be attempting in any way to foiecast the 
budget provision by either authority for one year or for any 
number of years. The analogy of a municipality or a rural 
council is not inappropriate. In such cases we invariably begin 
by defining wdiat sources of revenue the local body may count 
upon — license fees, school fees, ferry receipts, district cesses^ 
and so on. The local body is informed that these are its 
available funds, probably to be supplemented by grants-in- 
aid ; and it has clear warning that, if necessity arises for 
spending more money than these resources yield, it must have 
recourse to taxation. In doing all this w^e should certain!}^ 
not be framing a budget for the local body in question ; at 
the most we should be indicating the limits w'ithin wdiich its 
budget wilhhave to be drawm. It is piecisely the same wuth 
the method of settlement which we propose as betw^een reser- * 
ved and transferred departments. The arrangement w'ould 
merely tell the authority responsible for each what are to be 
its available resources ; what opening balance will be at its 
credit : and consequently what range of expenditure it may 
provide for, and at what point it must face extra taxation. 
If, therefore, the difficulties which have been expressed re- 
garding our proposals are no longer insisted upon, we suggest 
that the adjustment of the separate purse be made at inter- 
vals of several years under simple, definite regulations. It 
could be made either by an outside impartial body, or by a 
tribunal which the Governor 'would appoint ad hoc, and on 
which the legislative council would no doubt be represented. 
The latter seems preferable, for the Governor could always 
obtain an expert adviser or an umpire from the Government 
of India. ^ The matter is one which we can develop later if 
the principle is accepted by you ; and the working of the sys- 
tem could suitably be reviewed by the periodic statutory 
commissions. Meanwhile we strongly advise that, at the 
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beginning of the new arrangements, provision should be made 
for : — 

(a) dividing the balance now at the credit of each pro- 
vincial government between its two halves, and 
incidentally deciding upon the famine insuiancc 
arrangements and the treatment of earmarked 
items ; and 

(I?) making the first settlement on the separate purse 
system for a preliminary period, in order that the 
new provincial government may not be burdened 
at the outset with unnecessary financial contro- 
versies. 

’We suggest that this duty be imposed upon the com- 
mittee on financial relations which we have recommended 
above , and that it be undertaken as soon as the list of trans- 
ferred subjects is settled tor each province. We are clear 
that this initial task must be done for the provinces by out- 
side agency, for the simple reason that the new machinery 
must be placed in a clear and intelligible financial position 
before it begins ’work. 

72. Arrangements for taxation a 7 id borrowing . — We arc an- 
xious that, just as the sources of ordinary revenue are defined, 
so also there should be a clear allocation of responsibility and 
results in the matter of taxation and borrowing. We propose 
that either half of the government should be free to raise 
a new tax for its own purposes (though this need not debar 
both halves of the government from combining, if they can 
agree to do so, in joint tax for their common purposes and 
dividing the proceeds). The new tax would be assessed 
and collected by the authority to whose department it 
belongs ; for example, a cess on land would be collected in 
the land revenue department ; but the proceeds would be 
credited to the authority which imposed the tax. Some 
difficulty has been felt about this dividing of the povver of 
taxation. The proposal in the Report that ministers alone 
may tax is met by most critics with the objection that 
taxation must be an act of the whole government. There is 
truth in this ; anH at any rate it goes without saying that in a 
matter of such importance as new taxation the Governor 
would insist on a full measure of prior consideration by his 
whole government, and would satisfy himself both as to the 
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necessity for the measure and as to its suitability. \Vc do 
not, however, wish it to be possible that one half of the 
government should be able to veto taxation b}' the other half. 
The question will be, like many others, one ^which will be 
debated, from all points of view, at a joint meeting of the 
executive council and ministers, so that every aspect of the 
proposal may be full}^ considered. Having heard all that has 
to be said, the Governor will then decide whether to concur 
in the proposal if it emanates from the official side of the 
government, or to exercise his power of veto under section 50 
(2) of the Act. Similarly, if the proposal originates with 
ministers, he will have to decide whether to accept or 
overrule it. If opinion is divided, the consent of the Governor 
to the imposition of the tax will be the deciding factor. In 
regard to loans, the procedure to our minds should be closely 
analogous. We are convinced that here also both halves of 
the government should have equal liberty. It is corres- 
pondingly evident that the authority which borrows should 
undertake the sole liability for the payment of interest and 
the repayment of the loan by a sinking fund or otherwise. 
Inasmuch, however, as it would be against the interests ot 
the tax-payer to borrow on anything but the best available 
security, we should lay down as essential that all provincial 
loans must be secured upon the whole provincial revenues, 
and not only on the resources of that part of the govern- 
ment which has raised the loan. This necessitates just 
as clearly as in 'the case of taxation, a full consideration 
of the subject by the whole government. The procedure 
will be exactly similar , but the final assent of the Governor 
to the raising of the loan will imply that the whole revenues 
of his province are being pledged as security for it. When 
the loan is obtained, it will go into the balances of the 
authority which asked for it. 

73. Provincial budget.~Th& way has now been cleared 
for a description of the provincial budget of the future. This 
should not take long. Each half of the government, as soon 
as it has estimated the receipts from its own heads of revenue, 
will know exactly what expenditure it can afford. With the 
help of the finance department, to which we shall refer below, 
the expenditure estimates will then be framed accordingly. 
If either part of the government has to dip into the provincial 
balances, it will be under no misconception of the amount of 
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balance available, and wdl know under what conditions it 
may draw thereon. If it finds that the current expenditure 
is likely to be far in excess of the year’s revenue, it may 
decide to ask for fresh taxation. The Governor will then 
convene his whole government, and after full consultation, 
decide whether taxation is to be proposed to the council, and 
in what form. Similarly, if either side of the government 
proposes to borrow during the year, joint consultation will 
enable the Governor to decide on the proposal. AW these 
points being settled, the executive council can complete its own 
estimates and ministers can complete theiis. The finance 
department will combine the two sets into one budget, which 
will be formally presented to the legislature by the member 
of government in charge of finance. On the presentation of 
the budget, the members of the executive council will first 
explain their respective estimates, and the legislature will 
discuss any resolutions that may be moved in regard to them. 
Ministers will follow^ and similarly explain their figures, and 
meet resolutions upon them. If either part of the govern- 
ment asks for new taxation which involves legislation, or 
desires to raise a loan, it will introduce a bill for the purpose. 
If the bill comes from the ofhcial side of the government and 
the legislature proves hostile, the Governor can exercise his 
right of removing it by certificate to the grand committee. 
If on the other hand the bill has been promoted by , ministers, 
it will stand or fall by the decision of the legislative council. 
There would be a simijar distinction in the matter of re- 
solutions. If a resolution is carried on a provision for the 
reserved departments, it wall not be binding upon the govern- 
ment If it is carried against ministers on a provision for a 
transferred subject, it will also be not binding ; but ministers 
will have to consider whether the resolution in these circum- 
stances is tantamount to a vote of no confidence upon which 
they ought to resign, or whether they can afford to ignore it 
and remain in office. Certain general rules, however, will 
govern all resolutions. One obvious regulation will be, in 
pursuance of House of Commons practice, that no resolution 
for any grant or charge on the public revenue may be moved 
except by a member of the government. Another will have 
the effect of permitting a resolution to propose an addition to 
one budget grant in exchange for an equivalent reduction in 
another. This however will be subject to the stipulation that 
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both the grants in question must be either wholly reserved or 
wholly transferred ; that is to say, no resolution may be 
moved to cut down the provision tor a reserved subject in 
order to increase the supply for transferred subjects. We 
believe that this procedure will enable the budget under the 
new regime to be prepared and discussed in an orderly and 
logical fashion, and will eliminate all avoidable points of 
friction or misunderstanding. It will have been incidentally 
observed that we wish to modify the procedure indicated, we 
fancy, by inadvertence, in the last sentence of para. 256 of 
the Report. 


TREASURY CONTROL. 

74. Joint treasmy . — The withdrawal of external control 
over provincial finance implies the substitution of effective 
control within the province. That control in practice must 
be divided between the finance department (or treasury) of 
the province and the legislative council. We deal first with 
the finance department and its functions. The responsibility 
of this office will in the future be much greater than it is to- 
day. With two final authorities for the preparation of pro- 
jects and for the sanction of expenditure in the same budget, 
provincial finance mj.ist become more complex and more 
delicate. Preliminary, but most important, point for decision 
is whether each half of the government is to have a 
finance department of its own. We have given the matter 
our most careful thought, and are convinced that the 
department in each province must be* one and undivided. 
As betw^een reserved and transferred subjects there can only 
be but slight differences of procedure ;• and the standards of 
propriety in collecting and spending public money — the ideals 
in short, of financial probity— must be identical in every 
branch of the administration. Convenience also and econom}" 
both suggest that the whole financial control should be 
under one roof, especially as at the outset the work on trans- 
ferred subjects will be a small part of the \ hole. The 
department should be a reserved one ; but w^e consider that, 
at least in large provinces there should be, in addition to 
the regular financial secretary, a second or joint secretary 
whose business it will be to deal with all financial cases 
comhig from departments under the control of ministers, 
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The selection of the officer to fill this appointment would 
be made by the Governor in deference, wherever possible, 
to any choice expressed by ministers. He would be their 
financial adviser in all transferred subjects ; he would be 
wholly at their disposal to help them on the financial side 
of their work ; he would prepare their proposals of expendi- 
ture and the like for presentation to the finance department, 
and would see that their cases were properly represented 
there. We hardly think that our proposals can be misinter- 
preted into any suggestion that a unified finance department 
IS meant to detract from the authority of ministers in manag- 
ing their own portfolios. The Bengal and Bombay Govern- 
ments, however, have shown some nervousness on the point ; 
and, in order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
we may explain briefly what we understand to be 
the functions of the finance department or treasury. It is 
in no sense an over-riding power. It is not a body that 
either dictates or vetoes policy. It watches and advises on 
the financial provisions which are needed to give effect to 
policy. It criticizes proposals and can ask for further 
consideration. It points out defects in methods of assess- 
ment and collection , it can demand justification for new 
expenditure from the department which proposes it ; it can 
challenge the necessity for spending so much money to 
secure a given object. But in the last resort administrative 
considerations must prevail. If there is a dispute regarding 
expenditure on a reserved subject, the finance member may 
urge that it is wrong or wasteful or that it will entail fresh 
taxation. But he can be overruled by the Governor in 
Council. If the dispute relates to expenditure on a transfer- 
red subject, the finance department may similarly expostulate. 
But the minister in charge of the particular subject can over- 
rule it and its objections, taking the full responsibility for so 
doing. In England, he would, in theory, have to get the 
Cabinet to endorse his view in such a case ; in an Indian 
province he would need only the concurrence of the Governor. 
As practice crystallizes and grows familiar, we are confident 
that ministers will find friendly and valuable help from the 
finance department in developing their schemes of expendi- 
ture on sound and economical lines. 

75. Its working , — We trust we have made it clear that 
the relations of the provincial finance department with both 
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parts of the government will be precisel}' the same. We 
would emphasize the necessity for strengthening its position 
as external control is withdrawn. Its duties, as we conceive 
them, may briefly be described as below . — 

(f) In its association with the revenue departments, the 
finance department will exercise steady pressure in 
the direction of efficient assessment and collection 
of every kind of public due. 

(//) It will examine ail schemes of new expenditure 
for which there is a proposal that budget provision 
/ should be made ; and an invariable rule should be 
established that no new entry may be made in the 
budget until it has been scrutinised in the finance 
department, which should certify that it has been 
. examined by it At this stage the duty of the 
department is to discuss the necessity for the ex- 
penditure and the general propriety of the propo- 
sal It has also to advise as to the provision of 
the requisite funds , whether they can be met from 
the existing resources of the province, or whether 
they will involve new taxes ; or in the alternative 
whether they constitute a proper purpose for 
borrowing. 

(/?>') The next duty of the department may convenient!}^ 
be described in the words of rule 1 3 of the rules in 
force for our own executive council, namely : — 

“ No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for 
which credit has been taken in the budget, or in- 
volving expenditure which has not been provided 
for in the budget, or which, though provided for, has 
not been specifically sanctioned, shall be brought 
forward for the consideration of the government 
nor shall any orders giving effect to such proposals 
issue, without a previous reference to the finance 
department” 

Insertion of a project in the budget means that the 
legislature gives the proper executive authority 
power to .‘•anction the expenditure ; it is not an 
order to disburse the money. That order must be 
given separately by the duly empowered authority ; 
and in the case of any new or important expendi- 
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ture, it should not be given without prior consulta- 
tion with the finance department. 

(iv) The finance department should be employed as a 
safeguard against the influences which make for the 
lavish growth of public appointments. We snoula 
like to see it prescribed in the new Act that no 
public office is to be created or its emoluments 
determined without prior consultation with the 
finance department. This will insure publicity and 
need not debar the delegation of minor powers ot 
appointment. 

(v) The finance department must be in a position to 

check expenditure for which there is no budget 
provision, or which is in excess of the budget 
provision, whether it is covered by the appropria- 
tion of savings from another budget grant or not. 
The matter is one which can be examined more 
satisfactorily in connection with the Audit and 
Exchequer Bdl which we hope to draft for your 
approval. Stated very generally, our intention is 
that the purposes of the budget may not be serious- 
ly departed from without the knowledge of the 
finance department, wEich will of course be respon- 
sible for interpreting its provisions in a reasonable 
spirit. 

(;vi) Finally the finance department must be in intimate 
relations with the audit. It will have to advise the 
auditor regarding the scope and intentions of 
schemes of expenditure, having itself been apprised 
of these in its discussions with the executive autho- 
rity and the preliminary stages. It will be consul- 
ted by the auditor about the detailed application of 
financial principles and the interpretation of finan- 
cial rules. It will keep him informed about prices, 
local rates of labour, and many other facts which 
are relevant to his audit, but of which he has no 
direct source of knowledge. 

Control bv legislature. 

76. Ptiblic Accounts Commitiee,—*I\\^ second guardian of 
financial propriety in a province will be its legislature. The 
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power of this body in matters financial will grow with time 
and experience. We recommend that at the outset its work 
should be scrutiny and recommendation rather than a definite 
authority to sanction or disallow expenditure. The latter 
will come when further political progress arms the legislature 
with the power of voting supply and passing Appropriation 
Acts ; at present it would be premature. VVe suggest that 
it should be the constitutional duty of the legislative council 
in each province to appoint a committee on public accounts, 
and to receive reports from it, dealing with them, in so far as 
may be necessary, by resolutions which will not be manda- 
tory. Before this committee we propose that all reports 
from the finance department on excesses or reappropriations 
exceeding a limit which will be prescribed by rule should 
be laid, as well as all audit reports with the orders of the 
executive authority thereon. It will be for the committee to 
advise upon all surcharges and disallowances of the auditor, 
and upon the action which the executive authority has taken 
upon them. It will also advise regarding serious departures 
from the budget provisions. In all matters referred to it the 
committee will be assisted by the finance department of the 
province ; and that department should have the right of 
being represented when its own or the audit reports are being 
considered. The advice of the committee will, as we have 
already suggested, take the form of a report to the full 
legislature. 


The audit. 

77. Audz^ sj/ste 7 n—Stdinding behind all financial control 
there must be an effective audit. At present our audit, 
though it has been greatly improved of late, has its short- 
comings. It is obsessed by codes and formalism, and has too 
little practice in challenging the wisdom or propriety of ex- 
penditure which has been incurred under the colour of orders 
from competent authority. These defects arise largely from 
its association with an exceedingly elaborate system of ac- 
counts and technical safeguards against misfeasance. . They 
can be remedied, for it is the opportunity rather than the 
spirit that has been lacking. So far as the structure of the audit 
machinery is concerned, our first measure will be to relieve 
the audit officers from the currency and resource work that 
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now falls upon them. This change will take time and care- 
ful working out. We are satisfied that audit and accounts 
must hang together and must in present conditions remain 
under central authority. The provincial administrations must 
continue to receive compilations of their accounts and all 
other similar information which they require from the audit 
officers ; but the latter, in all questions of control, discipline 
and method, will be entirely independent of the local govern- 
ments. To secure this independence we advise that the 
i\uditor General be given a statutory position by the new 
Act ; and similar statutory protection should be afforded to 
his audit staff in the provinces, either by regulations under 
the Act or separately by the Audit and Exchequer Bill which 
we contemplate. There will follow a vast amount of detailed 
work in clearing the tangled mass of financial codes and 
regulations. The existing orders will have to be simplified 
and harmonised, and referred directly to defined principles. 
All this work we propose to undertake as soon as we are free 
from the more urgent pre-occupations of the reforms scheme. 
The underlying notion will be two-fold, first, we wish to give 
audit officers leisure from laborious routine to accept the far 
greater responsibility which will now be laid upon them, 
inasmuch as it will impose more of a strain upon their discre- 
tion and judgment and less upon mere mechanical industry. 
It will also be most advisable that the superior audit officers 
should move about and see for themselves the working, of 
the establishments whose accounts they inspect. Second, 
we desire to foster a greater initiative in audit. In place 
of the formal examination of authorities and of rules, the 
work should be conducted with greater regard to the broad 
principles of legitimate public finance. The audit will not 
only see whether there is quoted authority for expendi- 
ture, but will also investigate the necessity for it. It will 
ask whether individual items were in furtherance of the 
scheme for which the budget provided ; whether the same 
result could have been obtained otherwise with greater 
economy ; whether the rate and scale of expenditure were 
justified in the circumstances ; in fact, they will ask every 
question that might be expected from an intelligent tax-payer 
bent on getting the best, value for his money. The audit 
officers will also devote more of their time to looking into 
the manner in which the various executive officers are under- 
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taking their more 'important financial responsibilities. In 
saying all this, we are conscious that our observations are 
very general, suggesting intentions rather than formulating 
specific recommendations. We are anxious however to 
show how we propose that the existing audit arrangements 
should be fitted for the more important functions which will 
soon be expected of them. 

78. 4 -^dzt reports . — With the audit rehabilitated as wc 
should wish, the procedure for making its criticism effective 
will be as follows. Each audit report which deals with pro- 
vincial subjects will be submitted to the Governor, for com- 
munication to the executive authority concerned, whether 
member of executive council or minister. Copies will go 
simultaneously to the finance department of the province, 
which will take orders upon the report. In the case of 
reserved subjects, the Governor in Council will dispose of the 
report and will have power to condone surcharges and dis- 
allowances, except where they relate to definite infringement 
ot orders from the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India. In the case of transferred subjects, ministers will have 
an exactly corresponding position. But in each case, the 
finance department will place the report and the orders upon 
it before the committee on public accounts. Where orders 
from the Government of India or the Secretary of State have 
been infringed, it will refer the matter to those authorities 
through the Auditor General. Otherwise the committee on 
■ public accounts will have the right to examine all audit ob- 
jections and executive orders passed upon them, and to make 
recommendations to the legislature. It will then be for the 
legislative council to decide whether to move resolutions in 
regard to any matter which in their judgment requires more 
discussion or publicity. Incidentally, the same procedure will 
be open to them in regard to excesses over budget grants or 
re-appropriations which have been reported by the finance 
department. Resolutions on these matters will stand on ex- 
actly the same footing as resolutions on the budget ; vide para. 
73 above. In this sketch of procedure there is nothing that 
derogates from the right of a provincial audit officer to bring 
financial irregularities to the notice of his local government or 
of the Auditor General to bring to the notice of the Secretary of 
State any matter in which he considers that the action of a local 
government has been perverse or contrary to public interests. 
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Legislative arrangements. 

79. G^'and committee plan approved , — We pass on to con- 
sider the arrangements for legislation. We have iust re- 
ceived but have not considered the proposals of Lord South- 
borough’s committee as regards franchises and the compo- 
sition of the legislative councils , and on these heads, there- 
fore, all that we need say is that we accept the proposals that 
the provincial councils should be constructed with substantial 
elective majorities. The question remains how the executive 
government should be enabled to procure the legislation 
which it deems necessary. So far as transferred subjects are 
concerned no difficulty arises. The principle that ministers 
shall be amenable to the legislature means that they will 
depend upon the will of the majority in that body for the 
laws which they want ; but we agree that the Governor in 
Council must be provided with some means of securing the 
legislation which he thinks essential for the reserved subjects. 
We agree further that the idea of relying in such cases on 
legislation by the Government of India is impracticable for 
the reasons given in para. 248 of the Report. Most of the 
local Governments accept in principle the proposals for 
proceeding by grand committee. The Madras Government 
are alone in proposing that if a government bill is rejected oi 
modified in vital particulars, the government should resubmit 
the bill in such form as they think necessary with the inti- 
mation that they consider its passage without modification 
essential, and that after the bill had been reconsidered by the 
council it should be open to the Governor setting aside any 
amendments to declare it to have passed into law. We 
recognise that this plan for passing what may be described 
as permanent ordinances, which is, we believe, akin to the 
arrangements of the Egyptian organic law, presents the ad- 
vantages of simplicity and candour. It avoids any pretence 
of recourse to majority support. But it does not seem to us 
a practical proposal. Any attempt to legislate im opposition 
to the wishes of the legislative council must necessarily in- 
volve difficulty ; but the best hope of minimising the difficulty 
is in employing the means which are as nearly as possible 
those to which people are already used. The grand com- 
mittee plan approaches most nearly to that requirement, and 
therefore in spite of its additional complexity we prefer it, 
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not merely to the Madras proposal, but also to the alternative 
proposals put forward by the Government of Bombay and by 
Sir Reginald Craddock that government legislation should 
be effectively passed by something short of a positive 
majority. 

8 0. Modification proposed of composition, — There is, how- 
ever, a strong feeling amongst local Governments that the 
procedure has been made too difficult, and that the majority 
offered to government is not merely the smallest possible but 
also depends uncertainly upon the doubtful solidarity of a 
number of non-official members. In practice the nominated 
members for the grand committee would be chosen probably 
from the nominated or from the European elected members. 
In theory the nominated members sit for representative pur- 
poses, and since the grand committee is in each case to be 
constituted with reference to the subject matter of the bill, 
the government ought to select members for it, not because 
it feels sure of their support, but because they are interested in 
the measure. We fear, however, that the executive would be 
drawn into violating this principle in order to obtain safe sup- 
porters. Five out of the local Governments consulted think that 
even so the margin of security is too fine. We feel the force 
of this criticism. We agree with the Government of Bengal 
that there is no danger that the Governor will use the grand 
committee lightly or heedlessly. Not merely will he be guided 
in this respect by his instructions (para 252) but he' will also 
be checked by the prospect of difficulty with his ministers 
and with the legislature. If therefore the situation is such 
that he deliberately decides to encounter these obstacles we 
consider that he ought to be secured from prospects of failure. 
The proposed composition of the grand committee does not, 
in our opinion, place the government in as favourable a situ- 
ation as it occupies in the existing councils ; and therefore we 
recommend that in each province the grand committee shall 
be so constituted as to reproduce the existing proportions of 
elected, nominated and official members in the provincial 
councils. We are in communication with local Governments 
and shall present our detailed proposals to you in our 
second despatch. 

81. dcrttficate tn reserved SH^ects,'“‘“Cy]ji^ next recommen- 
dation concerns the proposed certificate power. It has been 
pointed out that the formula proposed in para. 252 of the 
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Report comprises two sets of circumstances which are not 
identical or of equal importance. As matters stand the 
Report proposes that on reserved subjects the Governor 
should certify a bill in two different sets of circumstances, (r) 
if the legislation is necessary to secure peace and tranquillity 
and (2) if it is necessary for the discharge of the Governor’s 
responsibility for reserved subjects, even if no question of 
peace and tranquillity arises. It seems to us that the latter 
condition absorbs the former. Clearly it is of the utmost im- 
portance to determine in what circumstances the Governor 
may use his powers of certificate. In so far as he is pre- 
cluded from using them, then in respect of reserved subjects 
the government, itself irremovable by and free of any res- 
ponsibility to the legislature, would be unable to secure 
from the legislature the bills which it wanted. This would 
bring about precisely the situation to which Congress-League 
proposals tended. That situation was criticised in paras. 166- 
167 of the Report and we accept the arguments adduced 
therein as conclusive. It follows that unless this part of the 
proposals is to be left open to the objection taken to the 
Congress-League scheme, and again in para. 22 above to the 
proposals of the majority minute by Heads of provinces, the 
Governor’s power of certificate must be freed from embarrass- 
ing restrictions. He must, as para. 252 appears to contemplate, 
be free to certify any bill that is introduced on a reserved 
subject, if he thinks such a step necessary, and we advise 
that the new bill should be framed accordingly. 

82. Proposed appeal set aside , — The Report proposes that 
during the initial discussion in the legislative council it should 
be open to the council by a majority vote to request the Gover- 
nor to refer to the Government of India, whose decision on 
the point should be final, the question wLether the certified bill 
deals with a reserved subject. Some local Governments have 
criticised this proposal on the ground that such appeals would 
always be insisted upon, and that to allow them would impair 
the Governor’s authority and increase the difficulties of his 
position. The majority minute by the five Heads of provinces 
takes the same view. We admit the cogency of these 
objections. We notice that the reference to the Government 
of India is not intended to determine the propriety of the 
certificate but only the question of fact, about which in most 
cases no doubt can reasonably arise. We think therefore that 
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there should be no appeal either from the Governor’s original 
certificate or from any intermediate certificate, such as is 
contemplated in para. 254 ; and also that there is no need for 
the Governor to make any previous reference to the Govern- 
ment of India before certifying a bill. 

83. Mixed legislation . — As regards para. 253 of the 
report the Punjab Government proposes that the final debate 
in full council on a certified bill should be dispensed with. It 
suggests that general principles vvill have been sufficiently 
discussed in the preliminary debate, that competent critics 
will have had their opportunities in the grand committee, and 
that the concluding debate must be expected to be not only 
infructuous but conducted without a sense of responsibility. 
We feel, however, that to omit the final debate might render 
the procedure less acceptable ; and for this reason, with the 
exception of Sir William Vincent, who agrees with the 
Government of the Punjab, we accept the proposals as they 
stand. As regards para. 254 of the Report, however, we 
suggest that before the procedure in respect of mixed legisla- 
tion can be satisfactorily determined, it is necessary to be 
clear as to the Governor’s responsibilities towards it. The 
Report proposes that there should be a power of certification 
when a Bill or amendment trenches on reserved subjects. It 
seems to us that rather more is required. Under his instru- 
ment of instructions the Governor will have certain peculiar 
responsibilities which are not identified with the reserved 
subjects. The maintenance, of peace and tranquillity, for 
instance, cannot properly be treated as a reserved subject or 
indeed as a subject of any kind. It is a general responsibility 
involved in the conduct of the government. We think there- 
fore that a bill, which is so unpopular with some section of 
the community as to be likely to provoke disorder, ought to 
be certified, if necessary, not merely on the narrow ground 
that reserved subjects are involved, because its operation may 
lead indirectly to an increase of the police, but simply on the 
broad ground that the public tranquillity is at stake. The 
Governor ought to be able to say “I consider that this pro- 
posal perceptibly affects the peace and safety of my province, 
and therefore I cannot assent to its being discussed otherwise 
than by a grand committee.” We would in fact treat the 
Governor as having both a departmental responsibility for the 
reserved subjects and also a general responsibility for the peace, 
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baiety and tranquillity of the province, irrespective of any 
subject. If both these responsibilities are laid upon him, 
what powers will be required in order to discharge them 
properly > It seems to us that he should be able either to 
stop at any stage, whether antecedent to an actual introduc- 
tion or after introduction, any proposal for legislation on 
transferred subject which invades the matters, as defined above, 
for which he is responsible ; or, if the legislature agrees, to 
take such a proposal in grand committee ; but inasmuch as the 
main object of the proposed legislation will be the concern of 
ministers, he should not be empowered to force it into grand 
committee without assent of the legislative council. It follows 
that we accept the procedure suggested in paragraph 254, 
subject to the modification that the Governor may certify any 
Bill or clause, or amendment of a Bill, dealing with transferred 
subjects if it affects either (i) his responsibility for the peace, 
safety and tranquillity of his province or (2) the interests of 
a specified reserved subject. 

84. Assent, dissolution, etc . — We agree with the proposal 
that the Governor should have power at any time to dissolve 
his legislative council. The value of this safeguard will grow 
witht he growth of responsibility in the electorate, but it cannot 
for some time be expected to be very great. Moreover as the 
Bengal Government point out, the effectiveness of dissolution 
really depends upon the responsible character of the adminis- 
tration. It will not be possible for an official Government to 
take the field in an electioneering campaign ; nor is it desirable 
that it should do so and thereby acknowledge some measure of 
amenability to the voter. It will also be necessary to provide, 
either by the statute or rule, against any undue delay in 
constituting the new legislature after the dissolution of the 
old. We agree that the assent of the Governor and also (for 
reasons which we shall develop in our next despatch) that of 
the Governor General, as well as that of the Crown, should be 
necessary to all provincial legislation. We agree that the 
Governor should have power to return a Bill for further con- 
sideration : and, again to anticipate our next despatch, we 
would add that in circumstances to be defined by rule he 
should be empowered to reserve certain provincial Acts lor 
the assent of the Governor General. We agree that the Gover- 
nor General should have power to reserve any provincial law 
for the Royal assent. 
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85. Upper houses . — In paragraph 258 of the Repoit is 
discussed the question of establishing upper houses in the 
provincial legislatures. The view taken by the authors is 
that while the idea had some theoretical advantages the practi- 
cal objection was serious. It was thought that most provinces 
would be unable to provide suitable members for two cham- 
bers ; an upper chamber largely composed of the re- 
presentatives of landed and moneyed interests might 
prove too conservative ; landed proprietors might be dis- 
couraged from seeking the votes of the electorates ; and the 
delays attendent on legislation in two houses would be trou- 
blesome. Yet it was recognised that, when provincial coun- 
cils approached nearer to parliamentary form the need for re- 
vising chambers might be the more felt, for which reason it 
was suggested that the statutory commission should examine 
the question further. These suggestions have attracted com- 
paratively little notice in the opinions received. Some of the 
landowners’ associations have urged the establishment ot 
second chambers in which their interests would be strongly 
represented. Progressive opinion on the other hand inclines 
to regard a second chamber as an inconvenient encumbrance. 
It is apparent that a bicameral system would throw additional 
burdens on the local Governments and complicate the busi- 
ness of administration, which may partly account for the lack 
of interest shown by local Governments in the idea. It is, 
however, fairly clear to us that at the present stage the pro- 
posal is not a practical one ; and the only point for consider- 
ation is whether, as two local Governments have suggested, 
powers should be taken from the outset of the reforms to es- 
tablish second chambers at some future date when the need 
for them has become clear. It is argued that sooner or later 
the necessity must arise, and that unless provision is made for 
it from the^ beginning any subsequent attempt to do so will 
excite opposition. It seems to us probable, however, that the 
constitutional development of India may hereafter necessitate 
legislation by Parliament, at all events after the report of the 
fiist statutor}/ commission. We have at present very little 
ground for saying that second houses will be required for the 
provinces. We do not think that in emitting to provide for 
their establishment now we are forgoing any material safe- 
. guard. 

86. Presidency of the Legislative Council — Closely con- 
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nected with the working of the legiblature are the matters 
discussed in paragraph 236 of the Report as regards the 
control of business in the legislative council. The first pro- 
posal, that the Governor should remain President of the 
council, is generally supported by local Governments. 
Among non-officials there is some difference of opinion, and 
some political associations favour an elected president , but 
for the reasons given in the Report we are persuaded that the 
Governor ought to preside. The proposal that the Governor 
should nominate the vice-president is also generally accepted ; 
but the suggestion that for some time his choice should be 
made from among the official members has encountered some 
criticism. We agree in this matter with the authors of the 
Report for the reasons which they give. 

87. Rules of business , — The next proposal is that the 
existing rules of procedure should for the time being continue 
in force ; but that they should be liable to modification by 
the legislature with the sanction of the Governor. This 
matter appears to us to require further consideration. There 
are at present four sets of rules regulating the business of the 
provincial legislative councils. Three are made under section 
80 (3) of the Act and one is based on section 83. At present 
the executive makes the rules for questions, resolutions, and 
budget discussions , and in case of any new councils con- 
stituted after 1915 the executive also makes the rules of legis- 
lative business, but the legislature, with the sanction of 
the Governor, can alter them,- although the Government of 
India may disallow such alteration. The intention of the 
Report evidently is that the new councils, should take over 
the existing rules and alter them with the sanction of the 
Governor. But the present rules comprise both matters of a 
constitutional nature and matters of mere procedure. The 
new constitution cannot come into effect until the rules have 
been altered. It seems to us, therefore, that in fufure there 
must be two different sets of rules. The first would be funda- 
mental, and would contain all matters affecting the powers 
of the different elements in the constitution. These should 
be made by the Secretary of State in Council and should be 
laid before Parliament, and should be alterable only by the 
Secretary of State in Council in the same way. The second 
would be subsidiary rules, or rather standing orders, govern- 
ing mere questions of procedure. Since fresh standing orders 
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Will be necessary, they should be made in ihe fiist instance 
by the local Governments, and thereafter they should be al- 
terable by the legislative council with the sanction of the 
Governor. It seems necessary that at the outset the new 
orders should be made by the executive, because otherwise 
the legislative council might create a difficulty by declining 
to make them expect exactly as it chose. Wc cannot admit 
the claim put forward by some non-official critics that the 
legislative councils should have an unrestricted right of al- 
tering their own rules. 

88. Use of the Veriiacular . — The Punjab Government 
has raised an important point in paragraph 19 of its letter, 
regarding the propriety of conducting debates in future in 
vernacular. This matter has a bearing both upon the question 
of the Governor’s presiding in person and also upon the effec- 
tive control of business. Speeches in vernacular are allow- 
able in the legislative councils now ; but they are not often 
. made and they can hardly be said to be encouraged. VVe agree 
with Sir Michael O’ Dwyer that it must be anticipated that 
there will in future be a larger proportion of members who 
know little English, for which reason it is imperative that the 
use of the vernacular in debate should not be discouraged. 
But the question is by no means free from practical difficulty. 
Assuming that in future there are three groups in council, (i) 
the official members, (2) the rural members and (3) the re- 
presentatives of the Indian educated classes, it will prac- 
tically be only the third of these who will enjoy the advan- 
tage of a fluent knowledge of both languages ; and it is 
possible at least that they may be tempted to turn such a 
position to their advantage in various ways which it would be 
easy to suggest. It seems to us difficult, however, to provide 
formal remedy and we think that the matter must be mainly 
left for the Governor to deal with. In the last resort he might 
be armed by a rule with a power to call on any member, who 
is known to him to be proficient in either tongue, to address 
the council on any given occasion in one language or the 
other. 

89* Questions^ Tesolutions and privilege. The proposal 
that the right of asking supplementary questions should be 
extended to members other than the asker of the original 
question is generally accepted. In this matter we should 
prefer to follow the House of Commons practice as closely as 
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possible, and to give to the President full powers to check any 
abuse of the privilege. VVe think that no answers to questions 
should be furnished to members before the question has 
actually been put in the council We agree that the Gov- 
ernor should have power to disallow questions, the mere 
putting of which would be detrimental to the public 
interests, and that his rule should specifically apply to supple- 
mentary questions. We agree also that the Governor’s dis- 
cretionary power of disallowing resolutions should be main- 
tained. Some local Governments have raised the question of 
limiting the time for non-official business, and in particular of 
restricting the lime allotted for discussion of resolutions. We 
agree that the rules must give the Governor as President 
power to allot the time available for the different classes of 
business and to prescribe the order of business ; and it will be 
for consideration whether he should not have also a power of 
closure. We have considered whether power should be taken 
to take cognizance of and to punish breaches of privileges. 
At present the standard of conduct in these respects is capable 
of improvement , but we attribute this partly to the sense of 
unreality which has attended the business of the legislative 
councils in the past. There are objections to empowering a 
non-parliamentary executive to deal with such matters, and 
we think that the belter course may be to leave the vindica- 
tion of the legislature’s privileges to the new sense of self- 
respect which may be expected to be developed in the councils 
as a result of coming changes. We accept the proposal that 
members of the future legislative councils should drop the 
style of Honourable. 

90. Official members' vote . — One more matter connected 
with the conduct of business may be mentioned here. In 
paragraph 233 of the Report it is suggest- ed that as a matter 
of practice official members should abstain from voting on 
transferred subjects, while on other matters official members 
should have freedom of speech and vote, except when the 
government considers it necessary to require their support 
There is some diversity of opinion among local Governments 
upon these suggestions. It is urged that for some time to 
come administrative experience will continue to be vested 
chiefly in the official members and that as full members of the 
council and also, in some measure, as representing the views 
of the masses they should have a right, not merely to express 
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their views, but to give point to their opinions by the exercise 
of a vote. As regards the second proposal the Government of 
Bengal feel doubtful whether in practice it will often be feasi- 
ble to relax the obligation of official members to support the 
Government ; indeed they think that it is only when the 
Government preserves an open mind upon an}’ question that 
such freedom can be allowed. Our own view is that as 
regards transferred subjects it is undesirable to set up a con- 
vention, which may have the effect of emphasising the 
cleavage between official and non-official members , and that 
the existing convention by which official members invariably 
support government has been too rigidly observed. In both 
cases, therefore, we think that the official members of the 
legislature should have freedom of speech and vote, except in 
so far as the Government in exercise of -the responsibility 
wffiich it feels towards the particular question before council 
thinks it necessary to give them instructions. 

9T. Effect of resolutions . — The next subject discussed in 
the Report is the effect of resolutions. The arguments in 
paragraphs 168-170 appear to have had some success in con- 
vincing the more informed section of Indian political opinion 
that it is impossible to make resolutions of binding effect 
This conclusion has been accepted by the non-official members 
of two provincial legislative councils. The opinions received do 
indicate, however, that there are still many persons with whom 
such arguments have not availed ; but these have adduced 
no reasons of weight which make it necessary for us to discuss 
the question further. So far as reserved subjects are concern- 
ed resolutions by the legislature will continue to be recom- 
mendations addressed to the Governor in Council, and we do 
not think it expedient to indicate the extent or to suggest the 
circumstances in which the government should cornply with 
them. This matter must be left to be settled in actual work- 
ing. The practical effect of resolutions upon transferred 
subjects will be further examined when we consider the 
administration of such subjects by the Governor and ministers. 

92. Standing Committees.— Vi is now time to consider 
certain devices proposed in the Report which are intended to 
set up a closer connection between the executive and the 
legislature. The first of these is the proposal to establish 
standing committees, elected by and from the legislature, to 
the departments under each member of the executive. The 
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idea is that such committees would be purely advisory, and 
would ordinarily be consulted on questions ot policy or new 
schemes of large expenditure, and on the annual reports. The 
majority of provincial Governments accept the proposal , non- 
official opinion is not a little divided. Critics urge that the 
committees will impede business, and induce delay, that they 
will weaken the sense of responsibility of the executive, that 
they will open the door to intrigue, and that their purpose can 
better be served by advisory committees appointed to deal 
with particular questions, and finally that they will be difficult 
both to constitute and to assemble for business. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal point out that when a complete system of 
responsible government has been established there will be no 
place for such committees. They demur to the establish- 
ment of a finance committee except for purely budget pur- 
poses, and they affirm that it will be impossible to enforce the 
obligation of respecting confidence upon which the Report 
lays stress. It has also been urged that the association with the 
administration of elective committees, particularly on reserved 
subjects, however limited the original scope of their functions, 
involves a departure from the main framework of the Report 
Those who take this view believe that it will not be possible 
for the committees once instituted to be kept on a purely 
advisory basis. They think that the power of the elective 
principle will assert itself and that, as has happened in other 
countries, where the committee system flourishes, these bodies 
will tend to grow into a rival executive. These apprehensions 
seem to us exaggerated. This idea of standing committees 
was first put forward as a means of associating the legislature 
with an irresponsible executive ; and even after the appoint- 
ment of ministers had been proposed, it was decided to retain 
them as a means of providing a certain number of people with 
some acquaintance of administrative methods, as a means of 
training them to fill the office of ministers. We propose, 
therefore, to retain them ; but we wish to make it perfectly 
clear that we do so only for educative purposes. We do not 
intend that the committees should come to control the 
administration and we think fliat, if any attempt is made 
to do so, it ^should be resisted from the outset. Moreover we 
would leave to the Governor entire discretion to determine to 
which departments, if any, they should be assigned and to 
decide the matters which come within their cognizance. 
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93. Council U 7 idcr-Secrctarics . — The second suggestion 
which the Report makes with the object of bringing into 
closer touch the executive and the legislature relates to the 
appointment of under-secretaries from among members of the 
legislative council. This suggestion has been favourably 
received by most of the Governments which have noticed it, 
and it has further gained much non official support, although 
there is a strong body of opinion that such appointments 
should be restricted to the elected members. The Go\ern- 
ment of Bengal take emphatic objection to the proposal 
They think that the introduction of under-secretaries appoint- 
ed from the council would complicate an already difficult 
situation, and that the responsibilities to his constituents of 
an under-secretary who is an elected member may be a cause 
of embarrassment It has further been put to us that an 
arrangement, by which members of the legislature (and 
possiWy elected members) are attached to and share in the 
administration of the various departments, involves a 
departure from the scheme of the report, and is likely to 
accelerate the process by which the legislature will assert 
control over the executive. Those who take this view contend 
that elective under-secretaries must like ministers be amen- 
able to the legislature ; that consequently their association 
with ministers in transferred subjects merely means an 
informal addition to the number of ministers, while their 
introduction into the reserved departments involves the 
admission of a foreign element into the official control of 
these. We set down these objections, not because we agree 
with them, but because they at all events emphasise the 
need for making our intentions clear. We do not intend 
that these under-secretaries should share in the administra- 
tion or be regarded as extra ministers. Our intention merely 
is that members of council or ministers should be 
able, if they choose to appoint some one from the legislature, 
to assist them in expounding to the legislature the depart- 
mental view. Such appointments will be entirely optional ; 
it will be open to the member of council or minister, if he 
prefers, to choose a nominated or an official member from 
the legislative council The appointment should be honorary, 
for if salaries were attached to these appointments and were 
voted by the legislature, it is evident that the holders must 
become amenable to the wishes of that body. We desire to 
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give thebe appointments as informal a character as possible. 
We consider that it is not necessary to make any legal 
provision for them. It should be left in each case to the 
local Government to determine whether such appointments 
should be made, and to regulate the duties of the office. 

The Governor in Council. 

94. The Governor in Council^ administration , — We have 
now laid before you an outline of the various parts ot 
the provincial constitution. It is time to describe how the 
two portions of the machine will work, in the first place 
severally and secondly in unison. Let us consider first the 
administration by the Governor in Council of the reserved 
subjects, his responsibility for which is set forth in paragraphs 
213, 215, 218, 222, 223, 292 and 354 of the Report. So far 
as the mere business of administration is concerned there 
will, in purely reserved subjects, be practically no change 
from the existing practice. In most cases the member in 
charge will be able to dispose of the question coming before 
him as it will represent only some detail of an accepted policy. 
In some cases he will have to consult the Governor or his 
colleagues, and if the case is of importance, or if there is a 
difference of opinion, he will ask the Governor to take it 
formally in executive council. The Governor will also take 
this action when he sees fit on his own initiative ; and though 
the Governor will hold no portfolio of his own, the permanent 
head of the department will always be able to invite the 
Governor’s attention to any case which he thinks the 
Governor should see When in any of these ways a case 
comes before council it will be decided by the majority vote , 
but the Governor will have power to issue any order against 
the wishes of his council in any case in which “the safety, 
tranquillity or interests” of his province, or a part thereof, 
are or may be, in his judgment, essentially affected. Any 
Older so issued will be the order of the Governor in Council. 

95. Legislation, — Secondly, as regards legislation it is 
evident to us that in all difficult cases the working of the 
system will depend very largely on the certificate power. In 
this respect matters must be left mainly to the Governor s 
discretion. His instrument of instructions can only guide 
him in veiy general terms ; but he will of course realize that 
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in SO far as he does not use his certificate power he must be 
prepared to accept the shaping of his legislation by the 
majority of the legislative council. On the other hand, 
although we propose that there should be no appeal from his 
decision, the Government of India will retain the legal power 
of controlling him. 

96. Supply , — The division of the provincial resources 
between two halves of the government, which we have proposed 
in paragraph 73 above, will make it easier for the Governor 
in Council to finance the reserved subjects than if the supply 
for them were likewise dependent (except for his power of 
restoration) upon the vote of the legislature. Resolutions 
upon the reserved portion of the budget as on matters of 
administration will be advisory only, and it will be left to the 
Governor in Council to determine whether or not to give 
effect to them. 

The Governor and Ministers. 

97. Rules of business , — Now let us consider the handling 
of the transferred subjects. The Report proposes (paragraph 
219), as we think rightly, to impose a particular personal 
responsibility upon the Governor in respect of their administra- 
tion : and this raises questions which we shall further examine 
in a subsequent paragraph. It is clear, however, that such 
responsibility makes it necessary that there should be some 
rules of business to regulate the disposal of cases in the 
transferred subjects. Such rules should allow cases of 
minor importance to be disposed of by or under the 
authority of ministers, and should require that cases of 
major importance are laid before the Governor. They should 
ensure that the Governor is promptly informed of cases 
disposed of by ministers, and they should provide that the 
Secretary or permanent head of the department is empowered 
to bring to the Governors notice any case which he considers 
that he should see. It may be expected that the Governor 
will direct all cases of particular types to be brought to 
him as a regular practice. It is a matter of some difficulty 
to decide whether the rules of business should recognize 
any collective responsibility on the part of ministers in 
cases wheie there are more than one. It seems to us inevi- 
table that among ministers the habit of consultation and 
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joint action will develop and indeed should be encouraged. 
The analogy of cabinet procedure, however, cannot hold 
good, for so long as the relations between the Governor and 
his ministers are as we have described them, there can be 
no prime minister. Meetings which ministers may hold among 
themselves will not acquire the authority of cabinet meetings ; 
and we do not advise that the rules of business should 
attempt to do more than to regulate the relations between 
the Governor and his individual ministers. At the same time 
we should expect that, as a matter of practice though not of 
rule, the Governor will regularly meet his ministers in 
consultation. 

98. Relations with legislatu 7 '^e, — Ministers’ administration 
of transferred subjects is definitely meant to be conducted in 
accordance with the wishes of the legislature. We do not 
propose of course that resolutions should be binding upon 
them, or that their authority should be more than that attach- 
ing to motions in the House of Commons, where in respect 
of any motion that is carried it is left for the government to 
decide whether the House is likely to insist upon enforcing 
its wishes by any of the ordinary means open to it. We 
recognize, however, that in the new legislative councils the 
responsibility of ministers cannot but be affected in practice 
both by the presence of official members and by the com- 
munal character of much of the representation. We think 
therefore that the measure of ministers’ dependence upon a 
majority support must be left to define itself in actual work- 
ing. If ministers encounter a hostile vote they must no doubt 
seriously consider their position. We think that in such 
circumstances the advice of the Governor will be of great 
yalue to them. The probability is, we anticipate, that owing 
to the entire novelty of representative methods in India, 
ministers may be inclined to show too little deference to a vote 
in the legislature rather than too much , and in that case the 
Governor will at all events be in a position, if he thinks 
necessary, to enforce the traditions of responsible government 
by requiring ministers to resign. 

99. Legislation . — As regards legislation the position will 
be similar. We propose to make no change, except as pro- 
vided by the certificate procedure, in the existing rights of 
private members to bring bills before the council ; but we 
trust that the working of the new legislative councils will lend 
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to follow well-established lines ; that most oi the important 
legislation on transferred subjects will come to be recognised 
as the proper concern of ministers who alone have the 
requisite knowledge to formulate policy ; and that if their 
measures are defeated or altered upon any material point 
ministers will again be confronted with the duty of consider- 
ing their position, while the Governor will be at hand to give 
them good counsel in the matter. 

100. Supply . — The budget of the transferred subjects will 
be explained hy ministers m the legislature, where it will not 
be voted or passed. It will be open to, members to move 
resolutions on any matters upon which they desire to see the 
provisimis modified. We think that no proposals for extra 
expenditure should be addressed to the legislature other than 
by a minister : and we are desirous that, as far as possible, 
the restraints upon proposals for extra expenditure which 
prevail in the House of Commons should be observed. We 
are prepared, however, to acquiesce in the continuance of the 
existing practice in the present councils by which any 
member can propose the reappropriation of sums from one 
budget head to another. We should limit this so as to ensure 
that no such transfer as between a reserved and a transferred 
grant may be proposed ; but to withdraw the privilege entirely, 
before full responsibility is reached, might be misunderstood 
in India. We have already advised that no resolution on the 
budget should have any binding force ; though, if it is carried 
against a minister, it may compel him to consider the pro- 
priety of his remaining in office. 

10 1. Gover7ior in relation to viinistcrs . — It is now time to 
consider the vital matter of the Governor’s relations with 
ministers. The report says “We do not contemplate that 
from the outset the Governor should occupy the position 
of a purely constitutional Governor who is bound to 

accept the decision of his ministers We reserve 

to him a power of control because we regard him as generally 
responsible for his administration, but we should expect him 
to refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers only when 
the consequence of acquiescence would clearly be serious.” 
Let us consider rather more closely what this would mean in 
practice. When a case comes to the Governor in which he is 
doubtful about the order proposed by the minister he will 
discuss it with the minister, or possibly if he thinks fit with 
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both milliliters. There will be no voting, and no formal over- 
ruling as in section 50 of the Act. The Governor will advise the 
ministers as to the difficulties which he feels, and it may be 
hoped that the upshot will be a decision which ministers can 
defend and the Governor accept , but, if the Governor thinks 
that the minister is going seriously wrong, he may refuse to 
issue the proposed order, or he may require an order to be 
issued which differs from it, or he may direct action to be taken 
where the minister has proposed no action. We quite agree 
that the circumstances in which the Governor should take 
such action should specifically be defined in his instrument 
of instructions, which should express as definitely as possible 
the peculiar responsibilities with which Parliament has in- 
vested him. We are decidedly of opinion that the instru- 
ment of instructions should be a published document. We 
hope to propose to you a draft of its contents, as soon as we 
have received the report of Lord Southborough’s committee ; 
but, as some local governments have pointed out, any for- 
mula that can be devised must be framed in general terms, 
and its efficacy must largely depend upon the Governor’s 
vigilance, judgment and good sense When an order ulti- 
mately issues, whether it is the original proposal of the 
minister or the result of the Governor’s intervention, it will 
issue as an order of the Governor acting after consultation 
with” his ministers The expression ‘‘ on the advice of ” is 
not in accord with what is proposed , with the advice of” 
might be misleading , and we should prefer to avoid 
misconception by refraining from the use of words which 
imply specifically a closer approach to the position in 
self-governing countries than is actually intended. 

102. Settlement of diffei'ences. When full allowance has ^ 
been made for the effect of better understanding and the 
desiie for co-operation, which it may be hoped that the 
reforms will induce, there still remains the need to 
consider the possibility that serious differences may occur 
between the Governor and ministers. We must remember 
that not only will the former have heavy responsibilities 
laid upon him for the good administration of his pro- 
vince, but he will also be the vehicle of any orders issued by 
the Secretary of State or the Government of India in the 
exercise of their general directing and controlling authority 
over transferred subjects. That authority is indeed to be res- 
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tricted to the utmobt. We agree entirely with the principle 
Suggested in paragraph 291 of the report that in respect of 
matters in which responsibility is entrusted to representative 
bodies in India Parliament must be prepared to forego the 
exercise of its own control , and when we come to deal with 
the recommendations of Lord Southborough’s committee, we 
hope to be able to translate this restriction into definite terms ; 
but whenever the control of superior authority, however res- 
tricted, has to be applied in future, we think that it should 
take the form of directions to the Governor and not of orders 
to ministers, and that the Governor should give effect to those 
directions by intervention in the manner which we have al- 
ready described. In such cases, as well as those where the 
Governor has of his own motion differed from them, it is 
pos^^ible that ministers may find themselves unable to ac- 
quiesce in his action. When a similar position arises in respect 
of reserved subjects no difficulty presents itself. A member 
of council, when he finds himself unable to obey an order 
from a higher authority or an order passed by the Governor 
under section 50 (2) of the Act, can resign his post ; and if he 
stays on and refuses to obey the order, he becomes amenable 
to service discipline and may be removed. Ministers however 
will not be amenable to official authority and therefore 
to avoid an impasse the Governor must have the ordinary 
constitutional right to dismiss a minister who refuses either 
to work in harmony with him or to resign. It is necessary, 
however, to take the case one stage further. We feel it 
important to decide definitely how insoluble disagreements 
between a Governor and ministers are to be concluded ; 
for it is only when this point is reached that our proposed 
« system of dualism is put to the supreme test A minister, 
who resigns or is dismissed by the Governor, may have behind 
him the opinion of the legislature, and accordingly the 
Governor, being restricted in his choice to the elected members, 
may find it impossible to appoint successors who will work 
with him. In that event he would dissolve his legislature , but 
if the new legislature proved equally obdurate, there would 
be only one course open to the Governor, assuming (as will 
occur, we hoped, but rarely) that he felt it impossible either 
to give way upon the point at issue or to effect a compromise. 
We think that again.st this ultimate emergency provision must 
be made in the scheme ; and that the only remedy is for the 
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Governor himself to assume the control ot the administration 
of the departments concerned, until the causes of the differ- 
ence disappear, reporting this action and the reasons for it 
through the Government of India to the Secretary of State. 
The King’s government must be carried on ; and there must 
be some effective safeguard against the main danger which 
threatens the working of the scheme, namely, that differences 
of opinion between the two elements in the government may 
lead to a deadlock fatal to the administration. We feel 
moreover that such a power would also be a valuable deter- 
rent to factious and irresponsible action. We doubt whether 
such administration by the Governor should be more than 
temporary ; and therefore we would provide that if the 
Governor is unable within a period of say six months to find 
ministers who will accept office he should move the Secretary 
of State through the Government of India to retransfer the 
portfolio in question formally to the charge of the Governor 
in Council. It is clearly necessary that the Secretary of 
State on behalf of Parliament should be armed with power at 
any time to defeat attempts on the part of the legislature to 
bring government to a stand-stilL If the Governor while 
temporarily administering a transferred subject were unable 
to secure for the legislature the supplies required for its 
service he should be empowered to extend on such service 
sums not exceeding the total provided for it in the preceding 
budget. 


Joint working of the two parts 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

103. Cases concerning both parts . — So far we have con- 
sidered the working of each side of the Government without 
reference to its reaction on the other ; but there is a large 
measure of truth in the contentions put forward by the 
Bombay Government and others, that many cases, although 
the department which should decide them is clear, involve the 
interests of other departments ; and for the treatment of 
such matters it is necessary to make definite provision. When 
a member of council finds himself with a case for decision, 
which concerns a minister’s department, it will be his duty to 
consult the minister, and vice versa. If they cannot agree, 
then before the authority which is regularly seized of the case 
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p'd^bQb orderh upon it, that authority will inform the Governor 
of the disagreement, and it will be for the Gov^ernor in his 
discretion either to intervene or to let the case take its 
ordinary course. Moreover if he thinks fit he may summon 
the member and the minister and attempt to compose their 
differences. Failing in that he may call in any other members 
and other ministers or he may convoke his whole government, 
according to the interests involved or the importance of the 
case ; but the case and its decision will not be removed from 
the department to which it properly belongs. 

104. Cases of doiibtftd jurisdiction . — So far we have dealt 
with cases in respect of which the jurisdiction is not doubtful 
There will, however, be cases in which the issues are of such 
a nature that two or more departments cannot agree with 
which the right of action lies. In such cases the jurisdiction 
must be settled by the Governor and his verdict must be final , 
in this respect we entirely agree with paragraph 239 of the 
Report. But the proposition will not always be simple ; in 
some cases a short discussion may settle the point ; but in 
others the mere decision as to jurisdiction will be plainly 
seen to carry with it the ultimate attitude of government 
towards the substantive question. In such cases therefore 
where the right of action is either doubtful or in issue, we 
think that the rules of executive business should empower 
the Governor to call his whole government together for a 
discussion of the subject before deciding who is to formulate 
the orders. It would no doubt be possible for the Governor, 
after hearing the discussion, to sum up and to dictate the 
substantive decision, as indeed appears to be contemplated 
in paragraph 221 of the Report. But we see objections to 
enlarging the field in which the individual Governor will act 
as the local Government, and it seems to us that our proposal 
according to which the Governor would decide only the 
question of jurisdiction keeps closer to accepted constitution- 
al practice. 

105. Consequential orders .— is one more point. It 
may happen that a decision taken in one department will 
necessitate certain action in another department, which the 
latter objects to take. In this case also there must be some 
effective means of securing unity of action and of preventing 
the decision of Government in one department from being 
nullified by the inertia or opposition of the same Government 
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in another department. We think that for this purpose the 
Governor must be armed with power to issue orders in a 
reserved department which are necessitated by a decision 
which he has approved in a transferred department, and vice 
versa. 

106. Clearer definition of responsibilities, — This analysis 
of the probable working of the new arrangements leaves us 
to propose a re-statement of the procedure contemplated in 
paragraph 221. We certainly do not wish to suggest that 
the Governor may not, at any stage and for any purpose, 
convoke meetings of his entire government. Indeed we 
think that particularly in the earlier days of his administra- 
tion he may find such meetings very helpful, while on many 
matters of general administrative interest they would be the 
usual practice. But the application of our fundamental 
principle that the responsibility of both halves of government 
must be clear and distinct forbids us to carry their association 
to the point at which responsibility begins to become blurred. 
We consider that the Governor should have unfettered discre- 
tion in deciding whether to bring together the members of his 
council and ministers for common business. Moreover our 
test principle requires that it should be perfectly clear to all 
concerned by which ot the two authorities a particular order 
is issued. We do not apprehend that less authority would be 
felt to attach to orders of ministers than to orders of the 
executive council. We agree with the view expressed in 
paragraph 259 of the Report that both will have equal author- 
ity as orders of Government ; but the electorate ought to be 
able, if they wish, to know whence any given order originates. 
We strongly desire therefore to see the two cases distinguish- 
ed in some way (whether by a change of style, or by some 
marginal indication of the authority in possession of the case) 
that will enable the recipients to recognize which of the two 
halves of the government is accountable for the decision. 

107. Limitations on '^u?iited frontP — The proposal made in 
paragraph 222 of the Report that the decisions of the govern- 
ment should be loyally defended by the entire government 
has attracted some criticism, both as tending to obscure 
responsibility and as putting an undue strain upon the indi- 
vidual conscience. We entirely agree that a minister con- 
fronted by the legislative council must loyally defend any 
action which he has taken with the concurrence or at the 
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instance of the Governor. If he has been overruled by the 
Governor, he may of course resign, alter setting forth his 
personal views ; but if he has accepted the Governor’s decision 
without resigning, then constitutional practice clearly requires 
that he must defend that decision in the legislature without 
disclosing the difference of opinion between himself and the 
head of the government. Nor can it be tolerated that he 
should while remaining a minister attack in the legislature 
the acts of the other half of the government. Exactly the 
same obligation in our opinion attaches to members of 
council ; they mus^ not manifest to the legislature their dis- 
approval of acts of ministers which have been approved by 
the Governor. There must be established a convention by 
which each half of the government refrains from opposition to 
the other half. But more than that it seems to us quite 
impossible to expect ; neither half can be required to give 
active support to a policy which it has not endorsed. We 
think that when a minister has accepted a course of action 
which the Governor has pressed upon him, the other half of 
the government should be prepared to support him if he is 
challenged in council, and if a vote of ‘‘no confidence” is 
carried against the minister for action which the Governor has 
approved, the minister would not necessanl}^ resign office 
until he felt that there was no hope of his receiving future 
support from the legislature. 

io8. Review of these proposals , — This completes our pic- 
ture of the working of the joint arrangements. In view of 
the criticisms which the scheme has encountered we have felt 
it necessary to go into these matters at some length. It is 
obvious that the successful working of the constitutional side 
of the government will depend very largely, as paragraph 153 
of the Report points out, upon the gradual building up of con- 
ventions, customs and traditions based upon experience and 
acquired political habit. There must, however, be rules to 
bring the two halves of the government into their right relation, 
and indeed, in so far as the responsibility of the ministers is 
to be tempered by the Governor’s authority, it is apparent 
that their relations with him must be regulated by rule to an 
extent which would be intolerable in a completely developed 
responsible system. Our object has been to indicate the 
matters upon which rules will be necessary while endeavour- 
ing to render them as elastic and discretionary as possible. 
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For the rest we think there is nothing for it but to depend 
upon practice and the growth of a stable political consciousness 
in the ministers, the legislatures and the electors. This must 
be a growth of time ; but, for it to grow at all, it must have 
reasonable scope, and this we have endeavoured to provide. 

log. Stimmary , — At this point it seems desirable that we 
should sum up our impressions of the working of the machi- 
nery as a whole, and of the manner in which it may be expect- 
ed to fulfil the purposes for which it is designed The funda- 
mental idea is that the Governor in Council shall be armed 
with sufficient power in the administration of reserved 
subjects to discharge the responsibility for them which he 
owes to Parliament, while ministers will have the widest 
liberty to administer transferred subjects according to 
their own ideals, but in constant sight of, and com- 
parison with, the working of their official colleagues. We 
do not intend that either side should interfere with the 
other ; and to us it seems that if ministers devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to the success of their own task, it will 
provide them with adequate occupation and opportunity to 
prove their fitness for further responsibility. It would, how- 
ever, be disregarding the practical certainties of the future 
to conceive of the reserved and the transferred branches of 
public business as watertight compartments which will 
engage exclusively the energies of their respective adminis- 
trators. The subjects administered by the two halves of the 
government will constantly touch and often overlap ; 
and occasions for pressing the popular view on the Governor 
in Council and endeavouring to deflect his policy will be 
frequent Ministers will be in daily intercourse with their 
official colleagues , and if they are men of the right stamp, 
they will inspire confidence and be often consulted about 
matters outside their own sphere. The legislature will not 
hesitate to employ freely its power of expressing itself 
through resolutions on the conduct of reserved departments. 
Even in legislation it is to be expected that some Governors 
will not exercise the same vigilance in the use of their certi- 
ficate power as others. Standing committees and council 
under-secretaries may try to develop activities, with which it 
is not our purpose to endow them. The scheme thus clearl}^ 
gives the legislature an opportunity of influencing the 
management of the reserved subjects to a greater extent than 
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the present legislative councils influence the present adminis- 
tration. We must anticipate that, in spite* ot the fact that 
ministers will have no responsibility for reserved subjects, 
there will be a tendency to convert this influence into control 
In brief, as we anticipate the course of events, progress to- 
wards full responsible government will take two forms One 
will be the regular periodic advance, as defined by the statu- 
tory commissions, and measured by the further and still 
further transfer of the once reserved subjects to ministerial 
control. The other, informal but always at work, will be the 
increasing influence which the elective principle will acquire 
over the subjects retained in official hands. But there will be 
simultaneously a third process, which is not in our programme 
and which we shall have steadily to resist, — the constant en- 
deavour to transform influence into ascendancy over those 
branches of the administration for which the responsibility 
lies with the official government. 

no. Future consequences . — We set these things down, not 
because we are afraid of them, but because it ought to be 
perfectly clear what lies in front of us, so that we may shape 
our conduct accordingly from the outset. The influence of 
those who represent the electorate is growing now, and will 
grow. We fully recognise, as an assured consequence of the 
political developments which we are discussing in this des- 
patch, that even in reserved subjects our administration will 
have to be conducted with a closer regard to popular senti- 
ment, and with less thought for theoretical efficiency. In 
many of its methods, our work will lose its peculiarly British 
characteristics and assume a more definitely Indian type. We 
view'' this prospect with no possible disapproval. We trust 
that, by greater deference to the wishes of the popular re- 
presentatives, we shall in return secure their more cordial 
concurrence in what we regard as the essentials of good 
government. But over those essentials we must retain un- 
questioned control. The governing power of Parliament must 
^ preserve its vitality. The ‘‘superintendence, direction and 
control” of the Government of India must always be ready 
for use. The Governor and his official colleagues must 
employ their powers resolutely to prevent any deleterious 
lowering of the standards and ideals of the administration 
which they hold in charge for Parliament ; and we trust that 
this duty will be made clear in the Governor’s instrument ol 
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instructions. In so far as standards are relaxed or superior 
control atrophies, the elective principle will tend to assume 
the direction ot business outside its own transferred sphere ; 
and in proportion as this occurs, the control of Parliament 
and the Government of India over the reserved subjects will 
be weakened. This would be, in our judgment, fatal to the 
success and foreign to the whole spirit of the forward move- 
ment upon which we are now embarking. 

Future changes. 

1 1 1. Changes after Jive years deprecated . — The last matter 
affecting the provincial part of the scheme is the proposals 
for its future development. The intention of para 260 of 
the Report is that five years after the constitution of the first 
reformed councils the Government of India should consider 
applications from the provincial governments or legislatures for 
the modification of the lists of reserved and transferred subjects 
and make recommendations to the Secretary of State ; and 
also that they should be able to direct that ministers’ salaries 
should be voted annually by the legislature, and that failing 
any such direction by the Government of India the legislative 
councils should have power to demand by resolution that 
ministers’ salaries should be so voted. This is not a matter 
which has attracted very general attention, but to us it 
appears to be one of some importance. Local Governments 
are divided on the point. The Government of Madras while 
not opposed to a periodic survey, question the advisability of 
trying to frame any regular time-table of progressive stages, 
and would leave it to government as a result of practical 
experience to modify the division of subjects. The Govern- 
ments of the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa accept 
the proposal, but the Governments of Bengal and the Punjab 
criticise it severely. The intention no doubt was to provide 
some machinery by which omissions or anomalies could be 
corrected. It has, however, been urged that the arrangement 
proposed is open to serious objections. The whole scheme 
of reform is admittedly experimental and progress is to 
depend on results. If the plan is to succeed, there must be a 
sufficiently long truce in the struggle for power. As some 
local Governments have pointed out, any division of subjects 
invites immediate further demands ; the disadvantage oi tins 
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might not be felt if it were clear from the first that such claims 
would not be considered for a prolonged period, but if there is 
power with the Government of India to propose the transfer 
or re-transfer of subjects after a period of five years onl}', 
there is little prospect of tranquillity. As it stands, the 
proposal has also been regarded in some quarters as percep- 
tibly detracting from the stability which the arrangement of 
statutory commissions purported to provide, and the criticism 
has been pressed that a period of five years is too short to 
afford any real test of the capacity of the electorates , what- 
ever results emerge in such a period may be largely acci- 
dental. We have already expressed the view (para. 40) that 
the salaries of ministers should be placed on the transferred 
estimates from the outset. If this suggestion is accepted, 
then one of the principal grounds for providing for any revi- 
sion after a period of five years will disappear. We are 
therefore agreed that it will be wfise to omit this 
procedure, and to rely solely on the statutory commissions 
for the progressive stages of development. 

1 1 2. Periodic Commissions '. — The idea ot periodic 
statutory commissions has been welcomed by Indian opinion, 
which has for the most part confined its criticism to points of 
detail. Official opinion is less unanimous. The position of 
the Madras Government has been explained in the previous 
paragraph. The Government of the United Provinces and 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam adopt the view that a 
' Parliamentary Commission of unknown personnel is not the 
best authority to estimate the requirements of the political 
situation in India : they would prefer to leave it to the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State to time and 
to regulate the rate of progress. We find ourselves unable to 
accept these views. We think that a commission appointed 
ad hoc will be able to deal with the complicated questions 
involved more expeditiously, more authoritatively and 
more impartially than the Government of India, and that it 
will be advisable to deal with all the provinces at once 
rather than seriatim. We desire in fact to lay the greatest 
stress on the advantages of enquiries at stated intervals by 
an outside authority whose recommendations will carry 
weight both with Parliament and with the people of India. 
We attribute the favourable attitude of Indian opinion on 
this matter largely to the confidence of the people in a com- 
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mission of the nature proposed, and to the guarantee implied 
that the whole political situation both in the provinces and 
the Government of India will come under review at regular 
intervals. Any suggestion that future progress should 
depend entirely on the initiative of the Government of India 
would meet with the strongest opposition and, we think, 
rightly. We ourselves consider these commissions to be the 
most substantial safeguard which the scheme affords against 
a policy of drift ; and we are convinced that the success of 
the whole scheme will be gravely jeopardised if its future 
development is left to be treated in a hand to mouth fashion 
according as the Government of India find time and 
inclination. We have considered the criticisms in regard to 
the length of the periods which should elapse between one 
commission and another, but we do not desire to recommend 
any change in this respect as the periods proposed appear to 
us to be suitable. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

1 13. The executive. We come now to the changes suggest- 
ed in the Government of India itself. Paras 266-269 discuss 
the causes which may have been responsible for dela}^ in the 
disposal of business. As regards these wc need only say that 
we welcome any inquiry which offers a prospect of afford- 
ing much-needed relief to the departmental staff in our 
headquarters offices. It follows from the fundamental 
principle laid down in para. 190 of the Report with which 
we entirely agree, that there can be no division of subjects 
in the Government of India. The proposal (para. 271) that 
the Indian element in the Governor-GeneraFs executive 
council should be increased has met with practically no 
opposition, but there is a decided feeling among Indians 
that it does not go far enough, and that at least half the 
members of the council should be Indians. We recommend 
the acceptance of the proposal in the report. The main ad- 
vance will be made in the provinces ; the Government of 
India have heavy responsibilities of an Imperial character ; 
and we consider that the appointment of a second Indian 
member will be sufficient to give Indian opinion such further 
weight in their innermost counsels as it is at present wise to 
give it. The further proposal that such statutory restrictions 
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as now exist in respect of the appointment of members of the 
executive council should be abolished does not commend 
itself to us without some modification. The statutory provi- 
sions affect both the number of members of council and the 
qualifications of a proportion of the members. We agree that 
the former restriction, which is contained in section 36 (2) of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, should be abolished, but 
the advantage of abolishing the latter seems to us more 
doubtful. We would maintain the statutory qualification as 
it stands in respect of two of them, and we would also secure 
by statute the appointment of two I ndjan members. We would 
also keep the statutory requirement that one member of 
council should have legal qualifications. We contemplate 
that, if there is room in council, after the need of securing 
other special experience has been satisfied, there should 
continue to be as in the past a third member with ten years’ 
official experience. But in view of the present uncertainty as 
to the total strength of the council in future we see great 
difficulty in defining its constituent parts in terms of any 
fraction of the whole, if we are to provide for the other ele- 
ments which it is often desirable to admit. 

1 14. Composition of Assembly. The duty of consider- 
ing the composition of the Indian Legislative Assembly was 
entrusted by you in the first instance to Lord Southborough’s 
franchise committee. As this despatch is being written we 
have received a copy of the committee’s report, but have not 
yet been able to examine it fully. Our conclusions upon the 
structure of the Indian Legislature must necessarily be affected 
by considerations which it was not open to the committee, 
under the terms of their reference, to take into account ; and 
they will be communicated shortly in our second despatch. 
The remarks that follow should therefore be read as conting- 
ent on changes which we may hereafter find it necessary to 
propose in the scheme of legislative arrangements. For the 
moment we merely desire to indicate briefly how the proposals 
of the Report have been received, and to mention certain 
provisional conclusions which having regard to the limitations 
of their terms of reference we placed before the committee. 
In the absence of the detailed information which had been 
collected in the provinces by the committee it was useless 
for us to attempt to construct any complete or final scheme, 
and we confined ourselves therefore to certain considerations 
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of a general nature. The most important oi these had regard " 
to the method of election. Opinion generally favours direct 
election, though doubts have been raised as to its practicability. 
We ourselves hold that to the Legislative Assembly the repre- 
sentatives should, if this is in any way practicable, be returned 
by direct election. On the information at present befoie us we 
are not satisfied that a ^system ot' direct election is impossible. 

If so it proves, and if a system of indirect election is unavoid- 
able, then we hold that there should be a material difference of 
method between the elections to the Assembly and the 
Council of State Another matter which has aroused some 
interest is the distribution of representation between the 
provinces. This problem is by no means free from difficulty. 
No single factor can be taken as the basis of distribution, and 
the apportionment of due weight to each of the various factors 
must, as we have said, be carefully considered in connexion 
with the franchise committee’s proposals. 

1 1 5. Official membei s, etc , — The number of official mem- 
bers of the Assembly must, we think, be determined with due 
regard both to the composition of the Assembly as a whole 
and to that of the Council of State, and also to the relations 
between the two chambers. Neither chamber can be consider- 
ed without reference to the other, and questions of composition 
cannot be divorced from questions of functions. It is sug- 
gested in the Report that in case there is no room in the ^ 
Assembly for the secretaries to the Government of India, it/ 
may be expedient to allow a secretary to speak and vote on 1 
behalf of the member in his department when occasion de- / 
mands. This proposal does not commend itself to us. Mem- ^ 
bership of the legislature even if ex officio seems to us a | 
personal attribute, and we cannot regard as convenient or ; 
constitutional a plan, whereby either of two persons could ‘ 
occupy a certain seat according to arrangements made between 
them. We have dealt elsewhere with the alternative method 
proposed for meeting the inconvenience arising out of the 
absence of secretaries from the Assembly. As regards the 
rights of official members in the matters of speech and vote 
our views have already been explained in para. 90. We pro- 
pose that in this matter the practice should be the same in 
the Indian legislature as in the provincial councils. We agree 
that the President of the Assembly should be nominated by 
the Governor-General, and that for the present he should be 
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selected from the official members. An influential section oi 
Indian opinion is in favour of an elected President but we 
are not prepared to agree to this. We agree that the 
Governor-General should have means of addressing the 
Assembly, but inasmuch as he would not be a member of that 
body it seems to us unsuitable that he should intermittently 
occupy the President’s chair. We think that arrangements 
should be made by which the Assembly should attend the 
Governor-General when he intimates his intention of address- 
ing it. We support the proposal that members of the 
Assembly should forego the style of ‘"Honourable” in future. 

Ii6. Coinposit 1071 of Council of State — The composition 
of the Council of State does not come within the terms of the 
franchise committee’s reference, but it is so closely bound up 
with the composition of the Assembly that, as we have said, 
we must consider the two questions together. In the present 
despatch we can do no more than give some indication of the 
general reception accorded to the proposal that a Council of 
State should be created. Opinion on this subject is very 
much divided. Official opinion and the more conservative 
section of Indian opinion is generally favourable to the prin- 
ciple of such a body, but there are many suggestions for 
modifications in detail. The Government of Bengal consider 
that the composition of the Council as proposed in the report 
is unnecessarily intricate, and that since an official majority is 
avowedly necessary it should not be restricted to the narrow- 
est possible limit. They also remark on the difficulty of 
securing members who will be representative of Muslim and 
landed interests in India as a whole. This particular point is 
one which the franchise committee have examined, and we 
shall therefore have the assistance of their views in dealing 
with it. The difficulty has been fully realised by the interests 
concerned, and it has been urged that the special representa- 
tion proposed in the Report is inadequate and will not satisfy 
the communities concerned. Connected with the same point is 
the Sikh claim for special representation, which has been 
pressed b}^ the principal Sikh organisation as well as by the 
Punjab Government and various individuals. Again the pro- 
portion of elected members is not considered adequate by a 
section of the Indian supporters of the Council, who urge that 
at least half the members should be elected. The proposed 
association of ruling chiefs with the Council of State has given 
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rise to some misunderstanding, and has been misconstrued as 
meaning that chiefs would be eligible for membership oi the 
Council The inclusion of tie chiefs would clearly be un- 
popular and was never contemplated by the authors of the 
Report. Those who oppose the Council belong to two very 
different schools of thought and base their opposition on 
entirely different grounds. There are first the non-official 
Europeans who generally feel that any change in the Govern- 
ment of India is to be deprecated. They would agree to a 
small increase in the Legislative Council in order to make it 
more representative, but they aie opposed to the proposal 
that a second chamber should be created to secure to the 
Government the powers which (as they hold unwisely) it has 
surrendered in the Assembly ; and they are not entirely satis- 
fied that the composition of this second chamber is such that 
it will sufficiently secure these powers. The other opponents 
of the Council are the advanced Indian politicians. Their 
position is that it is useless to give an elected ma]ority in the 
Assembly, and at the same time to create an upper chamber 
which will in some measure supersede the Assembly. They 
allege that the Council of State will take away all that an 
elected majority in the Assembly might secure. W^hat they 
desire is a single legislative chamber with a large elected 
majority ; they ’ivould have the Governor-General in Council 
rely for his affirmative power of legislation on reserved subjects 
(for they suggest a division of subjects in the Government of 
India as well as in the provinces) by means of regulations 
which would be in force for one year unless renewed by a vote 
of 40 per cent of the members present If a Council of State 
is created, they urge that at least half its members should be 
elected. In regard to these claims it is only necessary for us 
to say that we stand by the principle laid down in the Report 
that the Government of India must remain wholly responsible 
to Parliament and, that saving such responsibility, its author- 
ity in essential matters must remain indisputable. We wholly 
dissent from the view that the Council of State will reduce 
the Assembly to a negligible quantity. W'e believe that with 
the two chambers constituted as proposed in the Report 
the Assembly with its large popular majority will be able to 
make its wishes felt in a wide range of subjects. This leads 
us to our next point, namely, the powers of the two chambers. 

1 17. Legislative arrangements . — The exact form which 
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the legislative arrangements should take will depend on 
what "is settled as regards the composition oi the two 
chambers* As we have said, it is cardinal with us that the 
authority of the Government of India must remain unimpaired 
in essential matters. Apart from such exceptional machinery 
as that of the veto, ordinances, and regulations the Report 
proposes to attain this end by the provision made for joint 
sessions and by the certification procedure. The extent to 
which the device of joint sessions will afford any safeguard 
depends chiefly on the proportion and disposition of non- 
official members. The use of the certification procedure will 
also be affected by the constitution of both chambers : because 
the need for recourse to certification will depend on the 
Assembly, while the Council of State must be so constituted 
that the Governor General in Council can count securely on 
its support when occasion arises. Criticism of the Report’s 
proposals has been focussed chiefly on this question of certifi- 
cation. Some critics see no hope of esseptial measures being 
carried otherwise than by certificate ; wdiile at the same time 
they fear that the power of certification is too restricted to be 
freely used. Indian opinion on the other hand holds that 
the power is too wide and urges that from its definition the 
general term ‘'good government” should be omitted. It 
proposes that it should be open to the Governor General in 
Council to certify a measure only if it affects the defence of 
the country, foreign and political relations or peace and 
tranquillity, and further that any measure passed wdth the 
aid of the certification procedure should be in force only for 
one year. Some critics w^ould positively restrict the compe- 
tence of the Indian legislature. They suggest that no legisla- 
tion of an exceptional character in abatement of the freedom 
of the press or public meeting or open judicial trial should be 
carried through the Council of State alone, or against the 
opinion of the Assembly, except in time of war or internal 
disturbance, without the approval of the Select Committee 
of Parliament on Indian affairs, unless such a measure is 
limited to a period of one year. The scope of this power of 
certification is a matter of absolutely vital importance, and 
for the reasons already given wq must reserve our recommen- 
dations in regard to it, until, as in our next despatch w 
hope to do, we can place before you a complete legislative 
scheme for the Government of India. 
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1 1 8. Assent, dissolution, etc , — There remain certain 
subsidiary questions connected with the Indian legislature. 

(1) The proposals in para. 283 of the Report to the 
effect that the Governor-General and the Secretary of State 
should retain their existing powers of assent, reservation and 
disallowance to all acts of the Indian legislature and that 
the Governor General in Council should continue to have 
power to make regulations under section 71 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1915 have attracted little attention and 
no opposition. The power of promulgating ordinances should 
likewise be retained (sec. 72). We also desire to recommend 
that the Governor-General should be given the same power 
as the Governor of a province to return a Bill for recon sider- 
tion. The proposal that the Governor-General should have 
power to dissolve either the Assembly or the Council of 
State has been less universally approved. The weight of 
opinion is in favour of the proposal, but there is considerable 
feeling that the power is one that should be sparingly used, 
and several influential bodies have urged that it should be 
accompanied by some provision for the summoning of a 
new legislature within a specified period. We have no fear 
that the power will be abused, but as in the case of the 
provincial councils if the object in view cannot be secured by 
making the election writs returnable by a specified date, 
we recommend that the power af dissolution should be 
accompanied by a provision requiring that a new chamber 
or chambers shall be summoned within a specified period. 

(2) Regarding the effect of resolutions we have nothing 
to add to what we have already said in para. 91. The 
question of reserved and transferred subjects does not arise 
in the case of the Indian legislature , and we agree that 

' resolutions passed by either chamber should continue to 
I take the form of recommendations to the Governor-General 
^ in Council. 

(3) Lastly theie are the minor points dealt with in para. 
280 of the Report which affect the putting^ of questions and 
the rules of procedure. The proposals on these points have 
evoked little criticism. They have been accepted by all the 
provincial Governments which have noticed them and Indian 
opinion also is generally favourable. We agree that any 
member of the Assembly should have the right to put a 
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supplementary question subject to the same conditions as 
we have proposed for the provincial councils, and also that 
the control of questions and the restrictions on resolutions 
should be regulated much on the same lines as in the pro- 
vincial councils. We also accept the proposal that the 
standing orders for the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State (as distinct from the fundamental rules 
affecting the powers of eitlier body") should be made in the 
first instance by the Governor-General in Council and that 
each chamber should thereafter be able to modify its own 
standing orders with the sanction of the Governor-General 
Here again, as in the provincial legislatures, the power of 
closure will presumably have to be taken. 

1 19. Privy Coimcil. — Few parts of the scheme have 
I received less attention than the proposal to institute an 
I Indian Privy Council. Official opinion is lukewarm, and 
1 non-official opinion, both European and Indian, is mostly 
adverse. It is represented that no case has been made out 
for such an institution, and that no definite functions are 
proposed for it • if its only purpose is to advise, then it is 
regarded as unnecessary, because the two chambers of the 
legislature will supply all necessary advice, and even harmful, 
since it may hinder the work of the popular assemblies. 
This fear that the council may exercise an undemocratic 
influence and may be used in some way or other as a set-off 
against the legislature is plainly at the bottom of the Indian 
opposition. We are inclined to think that these criticisms are 
largely due to misunderstanding. While some of us merely 
see no objection to a Privy Council constituted in the manner 
proposed, others suggest that it would prove very useful to 
the Governor-General as an advisory body, on occasions such 
for example as the war conference held at Delhi in April 
1918 ; and that appointment to it would in time come to be 
prized almost as much as appointment to His Majesty’s 
Privy Council. Those who favour the idea of a council 
think that its advice might be of special value on 
matters involving religious issues, and that committees 
of the council might also do valuable work for the develop- 
ment of special branches of education or industry, and in 
other ways. We therefore support the proposal though some 
of us value the idea more highly than others. As doubts 
Imve been expressed upon the point it should, we think, be 
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made clear that members of the Council of State will of 
course not sit of right in the Privy Council, appointment 
to which would be the act of His Imperial Majesty the 
King Emperor of India. 

120. Standing Committees — We come next to the devices 
proposed for establishing a closer connection between the 
executive and the legislature in the Government of India 
(paras. 275 and 285). These are akin to those we have 
already considered in connection with the provinces. The 
proposal that standing committees of the Government of 
India should be set up has met with little opposition. We 
have in para. 92 stated the arguments which have been urged 
against the establishment of such committees. In their appli- 
cation to provincial committees we considered that the objec- 
tions had been exaggerated, but in the case of committees of 
the central legistature we feel that they apply with much 
greater weight There would be much more difficulty in 
arranging the assembly of committees in Delhi and Simla 
than at provincial headquarters. Delays would also be more 
serious and vexatious than are likel}^ to occyr in the pro- 
vinces, nor in view of the nature of the business done is there 
the same justification for the committees as there is in the 
provinces. We have proposed that provincial standing com- 
mittees should be constituted as a means of educating a 
certain number of persons in administrative methods with i 
a view to their becoming ministers. W e do not feel that this * 
consideration has the same force in respect of the central 
Government. Our present purpose is to develop responsible 
government in the provinces , but the Government of India 
is to remain amenable to Parliament and there is therefore 
no need to introduce into it an arrangement which we can 
justify ‘in the provinces only on the ground of its educative 
value Committees appointed ad hoc are on a different foot- 
ing. They have proved of value in the past and will be of ' 
value in the future, and we feel that so long as it is possible 
to institute such committees when occasion arises there is no : 
need for the establishment of any system of standing com- ; 
mittees in the legislature of India. 

12 1. Council Undersecretaries , — We have accepted the 
suggestion that members of the provincial legislative councils 
should be appointed to positions analogous to that of parlia- 
mentary under-secretaries, subject to certain reservations. 
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But the same reasons as have influenced us in the case of 
the standing committees have led us to the conclusion that 
appointments of this nature are neither necessar}^ nor desir- 
able at the present stage in the Government of India. The 
point is not one that has ‘attracted much attention or criticism 
and it is possibly not one of much importance ; but we feel 
that it would be inadvisable to complicate the working of the 
Government of India in the difficult times that are before us 
by an arrangement which cannot be justified on strong 
grounds, and which might be misconstrued as an attempt 
to introduce by a side issue the ministerial system into the 
Government of India. We do not therefore propose to pro- 
ceed with the proposal. 

The Secretary of State. 

122. Changes in control . — We now turn to the proposals 
concerning the position of the Secretary of State in Council, 
the organisation of the India Office and the relations of the 
Secretary of State with Parliament. Some of these proposals 
affect matters which are at present the subject of enquiry by 
a special committee sitting in London, and in regard to these 
it seems unnecessary for us at the present stage to make any 
recommendations. On these matters, however, in which we 
have an indubitable interest you will no doubt afford us a full 
opportunity of expressing our views hereafter in the light 
of the committee’s recommendations. For the present we 
will summarise briefly the opinions received by us on the 
various proposals of the Report, state our own tentative 
opinions when we can usefully do so, on points submitted 
to the committee, and confine our recommendations to matters 
which have been excluded from the scope of the committee’s 
enquiry. The proposition is generally accepted that the 
Secretary of State must cease to control the administration 
of such subjects as Parliament consents to transfer ; and we 
agree in the view^ taken by the authors of the Report that 
discussions on such subjects in Parliament should be governed 
by the fact of their transfer, but that the Secretary of State 
shbuld remain free to call upon the Government of India for 
any information upon Indian affairs which Parliament may 
require. We shall develop this point in our second despatch. 
Tlie delegation proposed in the reserved sphere has met with 
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less general approval The suggestion is that while Parlia- 
ment cannot abandon its ultimate control over the adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects, it should consent to facilitate the 
working of the reforms by authorising the Secretary of State, 
by rules to be placed before it, to divest himself of control 
over the Government of India in certain specified directions, 
and to empower the Government of India to do likewise in 
relation to the provincial Governments. Official opinion is 
generally favourable to such relaxation of control ; non-official 
Indians, though they accept the principle on its financial side, 
are almost unanimously opposed to it in its administrative 
aspect. They urge that the control of the Secretary of State 
should be modified only in proportion as the principle of 
responsibility in the provincial governments and the Govern- 
ment of India is increased. We admit the logic of this view. 
We cannot recommend that the Government of India should 
be given a partly responsible character ; and for that reason 
we entirely agree that there is no reason why the Secretary 
of State should forego his statutory right to control the 
Government of India whenever he thinks that his respon- 
sibilities to Parliament require that he should do so. But 
what we have in view is not this. Non-official opinion is 
probably not well informed as to the exact relations whiCh at 
present subsist between the Secretary of State and the Go- 
vernment of India on the one hand, and the Government of 
India and provincial Governments on the other, and of the 
extent to which the provincial Governments and the Govern- 
ment of India are under superior control in matters of com- 
paratively trifling importance. We feel strongly that the 
ultimate control of Parliament and of the Secretary of State, 
its agent, must be retained in regard to reserved subjects ; but 
we are satisfied that consistently with the preservation of 
unquestioned powers of control, it is both possible and 
highly expedient to effect a considerable measure of dele- 
gation in a large number of cases. The various departments 
of our Government, in connection with the work of the 
subjects committee, have been examining the question of fur- 
ther delegation to provincial Governments in the reserved 
sphere, and we shall in dealing with the report of that com- 
mittee place before you our recommendations ; and if the 
committee which is considering the functions of the India 
Office agrees that some further delegation by the Secretary 
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ot State is desirable we shall be glad to be informed as early 
as possible of its conclusion. As regards the special question 
of the relaxation by the Secretarx^ of State of his present 
powers of stringent financial control we would refer to para. 
58 above. 

123. India Office . — The appointment of the India Office 
committee itself has been universally approved, and in some 
quarters there is a disposition to advocate the immediate abo- 
lition of the Council of India. The weight ot articulate 
Indian opinion undoubtedly is to the effect that the Council 
is an undemocratic body which is a hindrance to progress. 
Some who do not press for its annihilation would like to see 
its membership materially reduced and the proportion ot 
Indian members largely increased, while a popular proposal 
is that its place should be taken by two Indian under-secre- 
taries of State. The suggestion that arrangements should be 
made for some interchange of personnel between the staff of 
the India Office and the public services in India has attracted 
less attention, but those critics who have considered the point 
are generally favourable. We see great advantage in securing 
a closer connection between the administration in India and 
the India Office ; but upon all these important points we 
prefer to reserve our opinion until we have considered the 
conclusions arrived at by the committee on which you will 
doubtless consult us. The transfer of the Secretary of State’s 
salary to the British estimates has been demanded by the 
Indian National Congress for many years, and the proposal on 
this point has therefore been acclaimed by Indian opinion. 
We note that this matter has been excluded from the scope 
of the committee’s enquiry ; and we desire therefore to re- 
commend that the proposal be accepted. The transfer of 
other charges connected with the India Office is a more diffi- 
cult and complicated question ; and it is no doubt because 
Indian politicians generally do not appreciate the exact 
nature of these charges that they demand almost with one 
voice that all such expenditure should also be transferred to 
the British estimates. We must reserve our recommen- 
dations until we are in possession of the committee’s report. 
The question of instituting a committee of Parliament to deal 
with Indian affairs appears to us to be primarily a matter for 
the consideration of Parliament itself, which can best iudge 
how far such a body accords with its own accepted methods 
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of business ; for which reason we desire to offer no obser- 
vations upon it except in respect of one point. The idea has 
been well received in India, but several provincial govern- 
ments and some influential European commercial oiganisa- 
tions also have pressed the view that the committee should 
be representative of both Houses of Parliament and not 
of the House of Commons alone. It is urged with some 
force that experience of India is more largely represented in 
the House of Lords, and that if the committee is to^ be as 
representative and as influential as possible, it should contain 
members of both Houses. We ourselves are inclined to 
agree with this view ; but content ourselves with saying that 
we shall welcome any arrangement which will secure a better 
informed and a more sustained interest in Indian affairs in 
Parliament. 

124. Punas and Chiefs , — We shall not in this despatch 
deal with any of the questions affecting the Princes and 
Chiefs of India which are discussed in Chapter X of the 
Report, but shall address you upon these matters separately. 

125. Miscellaneous,— Om views upon the position of the 
public services generally under the reforms scheme have been 
stated in paras. 43 to 55 above. As regards the other matters 
affecting them which are discussed in Chapter XI of the 
Report we need not now^ say much. The revision of the pay 
and conditions of service is being and has already partly been 
worked out, and we have laid our proposals in some cases be- 
fore you and received your decisions * much remains to be 
done, and we would only add that it is work of detail that 
takes time if it is to be done properly. W^e are similarly en- 
gaged upon the large range of subjects connected with the 
Indianization of the services, and the pay and recruitment of 
Indians. We entirely accept the policy of instituting separate 
recruitment in India, and of increasing the number of Indians, 
in the services. We have consulted local Governments upon 
the suggestion made in para. 326 that public servants should 
be given a certain latitude in defending themselves against 
criticism. The report recognises that there are difficulties in 
the matter, and for the present we reserve our opinion. Nor 
need we on the present occasion refer to questions affecting 
the army, or to industrial questions. We enclose a report of 
the speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy at the 
opening of the Indian Legislative Council on J^'ebruary 6, 
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1919, in which he explained the manner in which wc think 
that the guarantees held out in the Report to the services and 
to the European commercial interests should be made good. 
Upon the latter point therefore we need say no more. Wc 
shall bear both these points in mind in preparing our draft of 
the instructions to the Governor. 

126. Conclusion — We have now completed our examina- 
tion of these structural proposals. We hope to epitomise 
them shortly in a revised version of the summary attached to 
the Report, which we trust you will find convenient for pur- 
poses of reference. The picture presented in this despatch 
is still incomplete because we have not yet dealt with the 
matters arising out of the reports of Lord Southborough’s 
committees ; but to us it seemed that in dealing with a subject 
of so wide a range the balance of advantage lay in not attemp- 
ting to cover the entire ground in a single communication. 
Realising that those with whom lies the final responsibility 
for decisions so momentous to the Indian people will desire 
to have the entire material in their hands, we shall lose no 
time in placing before you our views about franchises and the 
demarcation of subjects. Our present proposals must be in 
a sense provisional until those have been received. But, what- 
ever be the strength and character of the first electorates and 
whatever be the initial division of functions the real factors on 
which a decision has now to be based are, on the one hand, 
the conditions of India to-day and, on the other, the effect on 
those conditions of new powers and responsibilities. We 
have endeavoured to place before you the issues which 
will emerge from the clash of these forces ; but the issues 
are momentous and the forces immense. We are glad to 
think that the final decision rests with the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which will approach this weighty 
question with unprejudiced mind. 

127. ^ Postscript . — His Excellency the Viceroy has append- 
ed to this despatch a minute, not of dissent but of explanation 
of his personal views. Sir George Barnes, who has been com- 
pelled by ill-health to take short leave, was present at most 
of the discussions which led up to the decisions embodied in 
the despatch, and we are authorized by him to add that, if he 
had been present, it would have borne his signature. Our 
colleague Sir Sankaran Nair has recorded a note of dissent, 
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which we attach. Time is important and we have not dis- 
cussed his arguments, although it be clear that we have fully 
considered and rejected them. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Seivants, 

CHELMSFORD. 

C C. MONRO. 

C. H. A. HILL. 

C. SANKARAN NAIR. 

G R. LOWNDES. 

W. H. VINCENT. 

J. S. MESTON. 

T. HOLLAND. 
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VIII. H. E. Lord Chelmsford’s Minute, 
dated March 5, 1919. 

1 feel it right to append a minute to this despatch, not of 
dissent but by way of personal explanation. 

In 1916 my Government forwarded a despatch to the 
Secretary of State framing an announcement ot policy and 
the first steps to be taken in pursuance of the policy enun- 
ciated. The despatch was subjected to criticism-criticism 
which I accept as sound — that it failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsibility. A mere increase in numbers it 
was said did not train Indians in self-government It did not 
advance this object unless the Councils were at the same time 
fixed with some definite powers and with real responsibility 
for their actions. 

It is to my mind clearly evident that such criticism was 
the genesis of the form of the announcement of policy made 
by the Secretary of State on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on August 20 th. That announcement had three out- 
standing features. First, the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government is given as the keynote and objective of 
British policy in India ; secondly, substantial steps are to be 
taken at once in this direction , and thirdly, this policy is to 
be carried out by stages. I think I shall not be stating the 
basic principle of this policy unfairly when I sum it up as the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians. 

The Secretary of State was deputed by His Majesty’s 
Government to proceed to India to discuss the whole question 
with myself and my Government, and the results of our dis- 
cussion are embodied in the joint Report which we presented 
to His Majesty’s Government 

We took as our terms of reference the announcement of 
x^ugust 20th, and I confidently assert that m the proposals 
we have made we have not swerved from the terms of that 
announcement The progressive realisation of responsible 
government is the basis of our proposals ; substantial steps to 
be taken at once in this direction are formulated , and we 
have provided through the machinery of the Periodic Com- 
mission for the achievement of the policy announced by 
successive stages. 
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We have not overlooked the very grave and real difficulties 
which lie in the path of the policy proposed. They are 
set out at length throughout the Report, but especially in the 
chapter entitled the Conditions of the Problem, and in my 
perusal of the criticisms of the Report I have seen no difficul- 
ties stated which we have not ourselves emphasised. As 
regards the proposals themselves no criticism which has been 
directed against them is more severe than our own statement 
of the case in paragraph 354 of our Report. 

“As we have said already because it (the Report) contem- 
plates transitional arrangements, it is open to the criticisms 
which can always be effectively directed against all such 
plans. Hybrid executives, limited responsibility, assemblies 
partly elected and partly nominated, divisions of functions, 
reservations, general or particular, are devices that can 
have no permanent abiding place. They bear on their faces 
their transitional character ; and they can be worked only if 
it is clearly recognised that that is their justification and their 
purpose. They cannot be so devised as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentialities of friction. Hope of 
avoiding mischief lies in facing the fact that they are tem- 
porary expedients for training purposes, and in providing 
that the goal is not merely kept in sight, but made attainable, 
not by agitation but by the operation of machinery inherent 
in the scheme itself” 

I have quoted this passage to show that the Secretary of 
State and I did not shut our eyes to the very grave diffi- 
culties attendant on our scheme. But to what are these 
difficulties due ? They are not due to any perverse ingenuity 
on the part of the Secretary of State and myself in the 
framing of our proposals. They are inherent in the principle 
underlying the announcement to which we were bidden to 
give effect, viz., the gradual transfer of responsibility to 
Indians. And I wish here to endeavour to define what I 
mean by responsibility. There has been much discussion as 
to what is meant by responsibility, responsibility to consti- 
tuents, responsibility to legislative councils and the like, and 
I cannot but think that there has been much talk and writing 
on this subject which is beside the mark, and perhaps our 
Report is equally guilty with others in this respect. What 
are we aiming at in our policy ? Surely this, that the decision 
of certain matters — I will not discuss what matters— shall 
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rest with Indians ; that in these matters it will be foi them 
to Yes ” or ‘'No ”, and that our scheme shall provide, as far 
as possible, for everybody knowing that the decision in any 
particular matter is their decision, that the Yes ” or “ No” 
is their “Yes” or “No”. This definition of the respon- 
sibility to be attained by Indians is one to which, I believe, 
most people will subscribe, and I believe it to be the 
responsibility at which His Majesty’s Government were 
aiming when they made their declaration of policy. 

It is one thing however to enunciate a principle , it is an- 
other thing to translate the principle into practice. The Secre- 
tary of State and I have had the task imposed upon us of 
translating the principle of the gradual transfer of respon- 
sibility to Indians into practice. We explored every road, 
we followed up every path which seemed to lead to the goal 
we had in view, but we always came back to this, — that if res- 
ponsible government is to be progressively realised through 
the gradual transfer of responsibility, as defined above, the 
only method by which this can be attained is one which 
involves the division of the functions of government between 
two different sets of authorities, a method which has been 
compendiously styled “ dyarchy 

In a unitary government, short of a unitary responsible 
government, you cannot fix responsibility upon Indians. 
You can associate Indians with the Government, but you 
cannot fix them with responsibility in the sense that any one 
can see at a glance that the decision in any particular case is 
their decision. Moreover, in a unitary government there is 
no room for the gradual transfer of responsibility. There is 
only one step from irresponsibility into the full responsibility 
which responsible government connotes. By the dyarchic 
method, however, you can insure full responsibility in certain 
subjects, with machinery to extend that responsibility to other 
subjects as occasion permits. The division of subjects 
between the official portion of the Government and the Indian 
portion of the Government insures that each portion is fixed 
with responsibility for its action in the sphere allotted to it. 
Such a division is full of difficulties as critics of our scheme 
have not failed to point out, but they are the price which 
we must be prepared to pay, if we are to translate the prin- 
ciple underlying the announcement of August, 1917 into 
practice, and make the transfer gradual. 
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1 think I may bring out in greater relief the broad differ- 
ences between the schemes of unitary government and 
dyarchy, if I analyse the scheme propounded by five Heads of 
Local Governments which is forwarded with the despatch. 

I welcome the scheme because it is possible from a com- 
parison between it and the scheme of the Report to 
appreciate the issue between a unitary and a dyarchic 
government 

In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said — ‘‘ While the an- 
nouncement of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament 
rightly placed the association of Indians with the Government 
in the foreground of the policy, the idea of association has 
been overshadowed and obscured by the idea of respon- 
sibility.” 

His Majesty’s Government are the sole judges of what was 
meant by the announcement of August 20th. I have at the 
beginning of this minute discussed what I believe to be the 
genesis of the announcement of August 20th and what I regard 
as its main features and its underlying principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation of the arguments 
in the preceding pages disappears, but I will examine the 
scheme of the Heads of Local Governments on the assump- 
tion that I am correct. 

The main features of the scheme may be said to be — 

(ij A Council of equal numbers of officials and non-offi- * 
cials, the latter selected from elected members. 

^2) No division of subjects. « 

{3j Legislative Council to be as in the Joint Report. 

(4) The Governor to have powers to overrule his Exe- 

cutive Council under section 50 of the Government 
of India Act, 1915. 

(5) Legislation to be as in Joint Report. Grand Com- 

mittee to exist, but the Governor to have a free 
hand in the selection of members nominated for it 
and Governor to have powers of certification in the 
terms of section 50 mentioned above. 

(6) Budget to be voted by the Legislative Council, but 

Governor to have power to restore an\^ item in 
terms of section 50. 
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It caOj I think, be seen at once that the pith of the scheme lies 
in the constitution of the Executive and in the non-division 
of subjects. The other features are either those of the Joint 
Report or modifications of it Can it be said that in the 
Unitary Executive as pioposed it will be possible to fix the 
Indian portion of the Executive with responsibilit}^ in the sense 
in which I have used it in this minute, that it will be for 
them to say Yes ” or No ” in certain matters and that 
everybody will know that the Yes ” or No ” is their ‘‘ Yes ” 
or ‘‘No”. Their position will not be different from that 
enjoyed by Indian Members of Executive Councils at the 
present moment, under which the predominance of the 
British element always shields the Indian Member from any 
direct responsibility in respect of actions of the Government 
He can always point to the majority against him as respon- 
sible for the action taken. 

Again, on the assumption that “ the gradual transfer of 
responsibility ” is the basic principle of the announcement, 

I believe that under the scheme of the Heads of Local 
Governments there can only be one step from a position of 
irresponsibility to one of full responsibility. Under this 
scheme advance can only be by an increase of numbers of 
Indians in the Executive Council and granted that the initial 
numbers of British and Indians are two and two, an increase 
of one to the Indians places them in full control. Let me 
quote from the minute of dissent of Lord Ronaldshay and Sir 
Edward Gait to the scheme under discussion. “It is true 
that if the scheme of the Joint Report be adopted, there will 
be continued agitation for an increase in the number of trans- 
ferred subjects. But under the alternative scheme there will 
be an equally strong agitation for an increase in the number 
of non-official Members of the Government ; and concession 
to that agitation would be far more dangerous, as it would in- 
volve a sudden transfer of all power from the official to the 
non-official members, subject to the power vested in the 
Governor by section 50 of the Government of India Act, 
which however he could exercise only on very special occa- 
sion,” 

It still remains for me to examine the position of the 
Legislative Councils under this scheme. The Heads of Local 
Governments rely on the machinery of the Grand Committee 
and the use of the certificate to carry their affirmative legisla- 
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tion. In so far as they find themselves able to UbC this 
machinery in the whole domain of government^ they will re- 
duce the Councils merely to bodies of irresponsible critics to 
whom no power is given, in whom no responsibility is fixed, 
but whose numbers are materially increased. In so far as 
they do not use the machinery they will reproduce the posi- 
tion of Canada described in the Durham Report — an irre- 
moveable executive and an irresponsible but supreme legisla- 
ture. It might be said that this same argument recoils on 
my head in respect of our treatment of reserved subjects. But 
to this objection I would point out that we have advisedly 
not introduced the principle of responsibility into that sphere 
while in the sphere of the transferred subjects the principle 
has full play. 

The potentialities of friction, which are predicated for the 
dyarchic scheme, will thus, to my mind, be equal if not greater 
in their proposals and the saving grace of responsibility will 
find no place. 

One more, — I have seen schemes under which a combi- 
nation of division of subjects with a unitary executive is 
proposed, I would ask those who suggest such schemes to 
test them by the two principles, which I understand are basic 
in the announcement, of fixation of responsibility and of 
gradual transfer of responsibility. I do not believe they will 
survive the test. Rut let me state the problem in another 
way. The division of subjects is incompatible with Unitary 
Government. The moment you divide subjects you neces- 
sarily divide the Government, otherwise there is no meaning 
in the division. You divide subjects in order to allocate those 
which are to be under the control of the Legislative Councils 
to Members of the Government who would owe allegiance to 
the Councils. By division of subjects then you at once intro- 
duce dualism into the Government, and have two portions of 
one Government owing allegiance to different authorities. 

I have confined myself in this minute to the one point 
whether or not the advance is to be by way of the gradual 
transfer of responsibility. This to my mind must be settled 
before it is profitable to discuss the details ot the proposals. 
I have traced the history of the promulgation of this princi- 
ple. It is for His Majesty’s Government to decide whether 
I have traced it aright and whether I have correctly inter pre- 
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ted their announcement of xAugiist 20th. The idea of res- 
ponsibility was, as I believe, introduced into that announce- 
ment deliberately and I have endeavoured lo\^all}' to carr\^ it 
out in the proposals for which the Secretary of State and I 
were jointly responsible. I leave it then for the decision of 
His Majesty's Government, but I earnestl}’ press upon them 
the imperative necessity of action in fulfilment of their an- 
nouncement. I agree with the opinion expressed b}^ His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a note written to me 
in connection with the Conference of Heads of Provinces, that 
time is a factor of vital importance in the consideration of 
the whole question of Reforms," I am convinced," he says, 
“that delay is a greater danger even than an imperfect 
scheme, and that those of us on whom must fall the heavy 
burden of putting the reforms schemes into actual operation 
will be better able to work an imperfect scheme with the good- 
will and confidence of all concerned than to operate a more 
perfect scheme — if one can be devised — when confidence and 
good-will have been broken and alienated by disappointment 
and delay." 

One last word. — The Secretary of State and I asked for 
publication of our Report because, as we said, “ our proposals 
can only benefit by reasoned criticism both in England and 
India, official and non-official alike.” That criticism, so far 
as India is concerned, has been received and along with my 
colleagues in the Government of India I have carefully weigh- 
ed it. The results of our consideration are embodied in the 
amendments suggested by us in our despatch. We have not 
departed from the underlying principles of the Report, and I 
believe that we haye done much to clarify and strengthen the 
proposals as a practical scheme. 


CHELMSFORD. 
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IX. Minute of Dissent by Sir 0. Sankaran 
Nair, dated March 5, 1919, 


I. The policy of His Majesty’s Government has been 
announced to be '^the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
Some critics are apparently of opinion that this means the 
complete, though gradual, transfer of control from Parliament 
to legislatures in India. The words that India should be “an 
integral part of the British Empire” appear to me to forbid 
such an interpretation. As long as India remains an integral 
part of the British PZmpire, the paramountcy of Parliament 
must be recognised and maintained. Limitations may possi- 
bly be placed upon the exercise of the powers of Parliament 
by practice and well-understood conventions. In fact 'the 
control of Parliament’ may have one meaning in certain 
colonies and another meaning elsewhere. But the legal right 
of Parliament at any time to interfere with the Govern- 
ment of India must, for - various reasons which it is unneces- 
sary here to enumerate, be beyond doubt. What in my' 
opinion "responsibility” implies is the subordination of 
the executive to the legislative council composed of the 
representatives of the people. For the purpose, it makes ' 
no difference whether they are governments nominated by - 
the legislative council or not. The essential point is that 
they must carry out the will of the legislature in every ^ 
respect. 

The proposals made by my colleagues tend to the diminu- 
tion of Parliamentary control not for the purpose of trans- 
ference of such power to the legislative councils of the country, 
but to the executive governments in India. What the Indians } 
desire is not that Parliament should surrender in favour of the 
executive governments its power of control, but that it should y 
delegate it to popular assemblies in India when it should think 
it proper to do so. During the period of transition, Parliament 
or any authority in England which faithfully represents Parlia- 
ment might interfere with the exercise of any delegated 
authority by the legislative assemblies in India at the instance 
of the executive authorities or otherwise. I do not think that 
well-informed moderate Indian opinion will raise any objection 
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to a real intelligent control by Parliament in Indian affairs. 
So far as I know, they rather in\itc it. This difference of 
opinion will be found to explain a great deal ot the differ- 
ences between many of the proposals put forward respec- 
tively by the Government of India and by the Congress 
Party. The India Office, with the Secretary of State, 
as at present constituted, does not faithfully represent 
Parliament. 

2. Another criticism in opposition to this announcement 
and the steps proposed to be taken under it is, that it is hope- 
less to introduce into India a government responsible to the 
people of the country, as any system of government other 
than that of absolute monarchy was unknown in India and is 
entirely foreign and repugnant to the genius of the people. 
Those who advance this objection apparently ignore the 
influence of education, environment, association, political 
evolution, time spirit, etc. Besides as a matter of fact non- 
monarchical forms of government are not foreign to the 
genius of the people. I shall confine myself to the testimony 
of European writers. According to Professor Rhys Davids 
“the earliest Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by side 
with more or less powerful monarchies, of republics with 
either complete or modified independence.” He also says : 
“The administrative and judicial business of the clan was 
carried out in public assembly at which young and old were 
alike present in their common Mote Hall at Kapilavastu, A 
single chief —how and for what period chosen we do not know 
— was elected an office-bearer, presiding over the sessions, and 
if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He bore the title 
of Raja, which must have meant something like the Roman 
Consul or the Greek Archon.” The Greek writers refer to 
tribes who dwelt “in cities in which the democratic form of 
government prevailed” (Ancient India, Alexanders Invasion, 
McCrindle, page 292). There is also a reference to another 
tribe “where the form of government was democratic and not 
regal.” Various other tribes who opposed Alexander are re- 
ferred to as living under a democratic form of government 
(see Arrian Anabasis : McCrindle, page 1 54). Diadoros speaks 
of a Patala as a city “with a political constitution drawn on 
the same lines as the Spartan ; for in this community the 
command in war is vested in two hereditary kings of two 
different houses, while a Council of Elders rules the whole 
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State with paramount authority.”^ The latest authority that 
I know of on the subject is Mr. Havell.f He says : “The 
common belief of Europe that Indian monarchy was always 
an irresponsible and arbitrary despotism is, so far as concerns 
the pre-Muhammadan period only one of the many false con- 
ceptions of Indian history held by Europeans.” “It will be a 
surprise to many readers to discover that the mother of the 
Western Parliaments had an Aryan relative in India, showing 
a strong family likeness, before the sixth century B. C. and 
that her descendants were a great power in the state at the 
time of the Norman conquest.” (a) “The liberty of the 
Englishman was wrung from unwilling rulers by bitter strug- 
gles and by civil war. India’s Aryan constitution was a free 
gift of the intellectual to the people ; it was designed not in 
the interests of one class, but to secure for all classes as full 
a measure of liberty and of spiritual and material possessions 
as their respective capacities and consideration for the com- 
mon weal permitted.” Megasthenes refers to the assemblies 
in Southern India also controlling and even deposing kings. 
How long these forms of government subsisted, it is now not 
easy to say. It certainly prevailed on the West Coast of 
India among the Nairs at the time of the Portuguese invasion. 
The Portuguese writer speaks of the “Parliament” which con- 
trolled the Kings (cited in Logan’s District Manual of Mala- 
bar). The Jirgahs on the North-West of India which in the 
British territories now consist of the nominees of the Deput};^ 
Commissioner or Commissioner are the representatives of the 
old tribal assemblies which settled questions of war and peace 
and other important questions of government. Across the 
frontier the Jirgahs still exercise in some places those rights. 
The political conditions in India were not favourable for the 
survival of democratic institutions. That the spirit of popular 
government had not died when the British Government took 
possession of the country is however clear. 


' I omit all references to the Vedas, Mababharata and the other Indian 
including Buddhistic authorities which are all referred to, along with what I 
have cited above, in two forthcoming works by K. F. Jayaswal and Dr. Bhandarkar 
re^'oectively which will be shortly issued by the Calcutta University ; and some of 
them also by Pramathanath Banerjea m his “Public Administration in Ancient 

India.’* 

t E. B. Havell. “The Plistory of Aryan Rule in India” Ifarrap & Company 
(i8i8). (a) Intro. XIIL 
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3. It can scarcely be denied that in the ordinal*}* villages 
a democratic form of government prevailed when the British 
took possession of the country. Neither ancient nor 
modern history in Europe can show a system of local self- 
government more scientifically planned, nor one which provi- 
ded more effective safeguards against abuses, than that which 
was worked out by Aryan philosophers ‘as the social and 
political basis of Indo- Aryan religion.”* The Fifth Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons accurately 
describes how the village republics had survived invasions, 
convulsions and monarchy after monarchy. On this question 

j Sleeman’s Travels and Max Muller’s ‘What India can teach 
us ’ may be referred to. These village assemblies adminis- 
tered justice — both civil and criminal. The supreme govern- 
ment dealt with them and not with the inhabitants of the 
villages. They apportioned the revenue or tax among the 
inhabitants. They owned the public lands, and not the gov- 
ernment They consisted of elected members. We have got 
the election rules, containing the qualifications, disqualifica- 
tions, etc., in detail of the electors of long long ago preserved 
in inscriptions.! But they were incompatible with the 
revenue system of the British Government and with their 
administration of civil and criminal justice. The old village 
officials were converted by our government into government 
servants and became, according to popular view, government 
tyrants. The village entity was not recognised and in some 
provinces was destroyed by legislation. The common lands 
became government lands. The so-called village organisa- 
tions which are the creation of British legislation or adminis- 
tration bear no resemblance to the ancient assemblies. It is 
impossible for any one who has even cursorily studied the 
history of village assemblies to maintain that the spirit of 
popular government has died out among the people. 

4. Every Indian lawyer knows the caste assemblies 
which settle caste disputes often involving ownership to pro- 
perties of great value. The argument from administration of 
justice also seems to be a conclusive answer to those who 


(i8*sf ‘ ‘‘The History ofAryan Rale in Indian Harrap & Company 

t See Ancient India by S. Ktishnaswami Aiyangar, with an introduction 
by Vincent A, Smith, page 169, 
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maintain absolutism as an essential feature of Indian polity. 
We now administer the Hindu laws of inheritance and certain 
other laws which are inseparably bound with the law of in- 
heritance. Yet they are not laws which, so far as we know, 
had the sanction of any sovereign. They were framed by 
great law-givers, not kings, and those laws were applied by 
caste or Village assemblies to cases of individuals that came 
up before tlem. It is not right to say that any S)^btem other 
than that of absolute monarchy is repugnant to Hindu genius. 

5. Besides, apart from the ideas and traditions which 
Indians have inherited with their respective civilizations, they 
have also imbibed the ideas of representative institutions 
under British Rule. For the last thirty-five years they have 
been more or less familiarized with elected or representative 
Municipal Boards and District and Taluq Boards, Congresses 
and Conferences. They have been praying for the introduc- 
tion of representative Legislative Councils. And there is no 
form of Government which appeals more to the thoughtful 
among Indians to-day than a Government where the repre- 
sentatives of the people would sit to decide questions which 
affect the people. 

It is important to note the growth of Indian public opinion 
on this question in order to judge what measures of reform 
are needed in^ the present condition of India and what are 
likely to satisfy that opinion. 

My colleagues have not attached due weight to these con- 
siderations and have accordingly proposed various modifica- 
tions which would make the Reforms Report scheme incon- 
sistent with the announcement of the 20th August and utterly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. To show this, 
I shall first state the proposals in the Reforms Report, and 
before dealing with the modifications proposed by my 
colleagues, draw attention to the conditions of the problem as 
they have developed during the last thirty years, which, in 
my opinion, have not received due consideration. 

The Scheme — The Government in the 
Provinces. 

6. The proposals in the Report may be divided into three 
broad divisions (1) Certain departments of government, say 
local self-government, etc., are to be placed under the control 
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ut Indian "'Ministers” who will be responsible in le^i.sLili\c 
councils in the provinces composed of a large niaiority t>t 
members elected by the people and therefore entitled {o be 
called themselves their representati\es. Tho^e departments 
are to be administered by the Minister under the genera! 
supervision of the Governor of the Province. 

(2) Other departments, which will consist ol what arc 
called “Reserved” subjects are to be administered an Ifxe- 
cutive Council composed of one official, preferabh* an Englisli 
Civilian, and one Indian appointed on the recommendation 
ol the Governor. The Minister and the Legislative Council 
are to exercise considerable influence in the administration ot 
the “ Reserved ” subjects as the entire body consisting of the 
Executive Council and the Ministers are to form one united 
government deliberating jointly in all important matters, 
though the decisions are to be taken only by the executive 
authorities in each department ; there is to be onlv'' one com- 
mon budget for both in the settlement of which, in cases of 
differences of opinion between the Minister and the Executive 
Council, the Governor is to have the deciding voice. The 
budget so settled may be modified by the Legislative Council 
in any way they like, subject to the power of the Governor to 
restore any provision in the budget which he might think it 
necessary to do in the interests of the "‘Reserved” subjects. 
And finally no taxation in any instance is to be imposed 
without the consent of the Minister. It will thus be seen that 
these provisions give the Minister and the Legislative Council 
considerable influence in the administration ot the reserved 
subjects ; and the Executive Council is thus, though indirect!}', 
made amenable to the influence ot the Legislative Council in 
various important respects. In view of what I consider the 
retrograde proposals which are now being put forward by the 
Government of India, these proposals about reserved subjects 
are very important. Periodical enquiries are to be made by 
Parhamentaiy Commission for the purpose of removing sub- 
jects from the “ Reserved ” list into the “ Transferred ” list. 
The success of the Minister and of the Legislative Council in 
dealing with tiansfeired subjects might not in itself consti- 
tute an adequate ground for the transfer of any of the 
reserved subjects which would ordinarily be of a very differ- 
ent kind. It is only the nature of the advice offered by the 
Minister and the Council and the influence brought by them 
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to bear upon mattei'h relating to the reserved subjects that 
would furnish the Commission with satisfactory reasons for 
their fitness for administering subjects so iar withheld from 
them. These provisions, therefore, as to unity of govern- 
ment — the influence ot the Minister and the legislature over! 
the reserved subjects — form an essential part of the schemcl 
of the Reforms Report From the Indian point of view,^ 
their importance is still greater. The reserved subjects will 
naturally consist oi various and important subjects in which 
great administrative and other improvements, according to 
public opinion, arc necessai*}' These provisions will enable 
the Legislative Council and the Minister to insist upon 
the various necessary and beneficial reforms, with the result 
that if those reforms are not carried out, the Commission of 
Enquiry will be able to hold the executive council respon- 
sible for the short-comings of the administration aiid- 
will feel justified accordingly in transferring the govern- 
ment of those subjects to the Minister and the Legislative 
Council. 

(3) There is a third class of subjects which are under the 
control of the Government of India, who are to be responsible 
only to Parliament. They have no responsibility in any 
sense to the Legislative Council , but the Indian element is 
to be materially increased both in the Executive and the 
Legislative Councils so that they might materially influence 
the decisions of the India Government. 

It is also a feature of the report that the Government of 
India are to retain within their control as few subjects as 
possible, f e , those which are necessary for peace, order and 
good government of the country. Therefore as large a 
devolution to the provincial governments as is compatible with 
this obligation of the Government of India is to be carried 
out. It will be seen that this follows necessarily from one of 
the main conditions of the problem z.e., that under the existing 
system reforms are difficult, if not impossible. 

7. I accept these principles and also generally the scheme 
in so far as it refers to the provinces. I shall have to suggest 
a few modifications but they will be strictly consistent with 
these principles and in fact are only intended to carry them 
out a little further in their application to the provincial 
Governments, but as will be shown presently my colleagues have 
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considerably modified the scheme According to the sclieiiie 
as modified" by them there is real!}' no responsibility left so 
far as the transferred departments are concerned, and so far 
as reserved departments are concerned the influence of the 
Minister and the Legislative Councils has been eliminated. 
The justification for their proposals is the assumption made 
by them, that those to whom powers uoulcl be transferred 
according to the scheme ate an oligarchy w ho ma\^ use them 
to the detriment of the masses, that the demand tor reform 
emanates only from a small and com])arati\e!\' insignificant 
class, that political progress will be accompanied with loss of 
efficiency and that the administration which has hitherto 
been conducted according to British standards and ideals 
will gradually acquit e what is called an Indian character. 
In the reforms report also there are indications that these 
views may have influenced its authors in restricting the scope 
of reforms. With reference to this the following facts have 
to be borne in mind. 

8. The Indian National Congress was started in the }’ear 
1885 to divest the Government of India if possible of its 
autocratic character and to make it conform to English 
standards and ideals. For this purpose it was hoped that 
the representation of grievances to the Indian and the British 
Government by themselves and by elected members in the 
Legislative Councils would secure their redress. The first 
Congress demanded an enquiry 'into the working of the 
Indian administration on account of the deterioration of the 
condition of the people. The second Congress which met at 
Calcutta in 1886 and which was really the first Congress 
composed of delegates from the various parts of India, after 
passing a resolution of congratulations to her Majesty, passed 
the following resolution : — 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy 
and views with grave apprehension the increasing 
poverty of vast numbers of the population ol 
India, and (although aware that the Government 
is not overlooking this matter and is contemplating 
certain palliatives) desires to record its fixed con- 
viction that the introduction of representative 
institutions will prove one of the most important 
piactical steps towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the people.” 
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It will be observed that represenlati\ e institutions were 
demanded in order to deal effectively with the increasing 
poverty of India. It is also remarkable that inan\’ amend- 
ments were proposed putting forth palliatives tor the povert}^ 
of the masses like the permanent settlement, v ider emplo}'- 
ment of Indians, encouragement of indigenous trade, etc., 
but they were all re]ected, and the above-mentioned resolution 
was carried. 

The official report of the third Congress recorded that, 
‘‘the Indian community despair of obtaining any materia] 
alleviation of the misery they see around them, until they can 
secure a potential voice in the administration.” And it was 
added. — It is this conviction, more than anything else, 
that is giving such an intense earnestness to their efforts in 
the direction of representation.” Accordingly, when General 
Booth of the Salvation Army, commending to the attention 
of Congress the claims of the millions of India’s starving 
poor,” suggested certain schemes, the seventh Indian National 
Congress passed a formal resolution that the relief of the 
millions of half-starving paupers, whose sad condition consti- 
tutes the primary raison d'etre of the Congress, cannot be 
secured by any palliatives , and said, “ it is only by modify- 
ing the adverse conditions out of which this widespread 
misery arises, and by raising the moral standard of the people, 
that any real relief is possible. As regards the first, the 
Congress programme now embodies all primarily essential 
reforms ; as regards the second, in every province and in 
every caste, associations, public or private, are working with 
a yearly increasing earnestness.” 

9. Among the reforms which the Congress from that 
time up to the present have been pressing are compulsory 
primary education in the interests of the masses, technical 
education for industrial development, local self-government, 
mainly in the interest of sanitation, etc., separation of judicial 
and executive functions for better administration of justice, 
reform of the land revenue system, abandonment of the theor}' 
that land forms the private propert}^ of the Crown to be dealt 
with by the executive at its pleasure and the recognition of 
national ownership of land by bringing what are called the 
Revenue settlements under the control of representative 
Legislative Councils, a far larger admission of Indians into the 
public services without racial distinction. These are some of 
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the most important of the reform^ which ha\c been put 
fotwvarcl 

These and other reforms were pressed upon the alicnliuii of 
Government b}' Indians whose capacity was undoubted, who 
subsequently rose high in Government serGces and with abi- 
lity which left nothing to be desired. There was agitation 
not only on the Congress platform but elsewhere also. Subse- 
quently in the Legislative Councils the electeti members conti- 
nued the process but all this was scarce!)' of any avail. 
The result on the other hand was a stiffening of the ('ivil 
Service opposition to Indian progress mainly on the ground 
that English ideals are not suited to India. Gokhalc said that 
unanimity in expressions of good-w'ill, vanous proposals of 
reform by individuals, general opposition to every particular 
proposal, indifference, if not refusal, to carry out the clear in- 
tentions and orders of the British Nation have characterised 
the attitude of the Civil Service. The Indian politician who 
has taken any part in Indian public life or who has any ex- 
perience of the real government of the country, came to the 
conclusion that under the Indian Civil Service who form and 
carry on the real Government, no real progress wdiich in the 
present circumstances of the country is indispensable, can be 
expected. The result on the part of the constitutionalists is a 
demand for reforms of the character now put forward. The 
grievances due to the alleged mis-government and the ap- 
parent hopelessness of their redress under the existing condi- 
tions are responsible for sedition and revolutionary move- 
ment ; latterly, the natural desire for Self-Government and the 
forces that have been let loose since the war have reinforced 
the claim for reform. This general demand had not its origin, 
as stated in the Reforms Report, solely or mainly in the desire, 
however natural, of the English educated Indians for an in- 
creasing share in the administration or for Self-Government, 
though no doubt there were a few advanced thinkers who 
might have put forward Home Rule even thirty years ago. 
Reform was at first regarded simply as a means to improved 
administration according to English ideals and is even now so 
held by a considerable section. Matters have now, however, 
; assumed a different aspect and the association of Indians in 
i every branch of Government and Self-Government are regard- 
ed as an end in itself and the only panacea for the evils com- 
I plained of. 
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TO. The opponents oi this nioveineni maintained that the 
Congress was started by the Bengalis and the Brahmins oi 
South India, and that India as a whole was not with them. 

The Mahrathas were invited to declare that they liad nothing 
to do with these Bengali and South Indian agitators. We 
know now the answer. The Mahomedans were warned that 
the Government might tolerate the agitation carried on by 
certain classes, but they, the Mahomedans will not meet with 
the same tolerant reception. No efforts were spared to inform 
them that the Congress was hostile to them. The exigencies 
of controversy alone can now represent the attitude of the 
Mahomedans as hostile to reforms Indeed their advanced 
section asks for reforms more far-reaching than any that the 
Hindus claim. Anti-Congress politicians were certain that 
the races like the Sikhs and other Punjabis at least are bound 
to be opposed to Home Rule. It is doubtful now whether 
there are stronger adherents to Home Rule than those in the 
Punjab. At the last Congress in Delhi it was the determined 
attitude of the Punjabis that forced the Congress to demand 
reforms far in excess of those in the Reforms Report. The 
Non-Brahmins and the Depressed Classes have awakened to a 
sense of their political helplessness and to their wretched con- 
dition, and no longer content to rely upon the Government 
which has left them in this condition for the past hundred years, 
claim a powerful voice, in the determination of their future. 

It is enough to say that they want half the Members of all 
the Executive Councils, including the Viceroy’s, to be Indians, 
and an elected majority in all the Legislative Councils, with- 
out the checks provided by the Grand Committees and State 
Councils, their interests being adequately protected by what 
is called communal representation. The demands for a large 
measure of reform varying from Home Rule to the demands of 
the depressed classes as stated above have now become general 
II. After the Mutiny, SinGayy ad Ahmad pointed out 
that, it was absolute ignorance on the part of the Englishmen 
of thea'eal condition of the country that was responsible for 
the Mutiny, and he advocated the appointment oi Indian 
members to the Legislative Councils to give the English rulers * 
intormation of the needs of the country. The men nominated ’ 
by the Government proved utterly useless for the purpose. I 
Nomination was found to be an absolute failure. The Con- f ^ 
gress then claimed a representative element in the Legislative-) 
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Councils in the hope that if the authorities were kept welh 
informed by the authorised representatives of the nation, the 
condition of the masses of the country would be vastl}'' im- 
proved. Lord Lansdowne introduced an elected clement into 
the councils, but there was no real improvement. All their 
efforts tor more than fifteen years proved abortive. The}' were 
told that they did not know the conditions of the country 
themselves ; that the officials knew better ; and against their 
strong protests measures were enacted and a line of conduct 
pursued which led to the growth of sedition in the country. 
Lord Morley then enlarged the Legislative Councils to provide 
real representation of the various classes of the people so that 
the same reproach might no more be levelled that the Coun- 
cils did not represent the real voice of the nation. He pro- 
vided for resolutions to be moved in the council so that the 
Indians might be able to formulate their views for the consi- 
deration of the officials, and the officials might be enabled to 
give their reasons in reply. He also provided, what is equally 
important, for the appointment of Indians to the Executive 
Councils so that they might press acceptance of the popular 
views upon their colleagues. This experiment has been tried 
also for a sufficiently long time only to prove its futility ; and 
not only the Congress and popular leaders of the country but 
all thinking men in India have come to the conclusion that 
the existing machinery is insufficient for the peaceful and 
good governance of the country. 

The Reforms Report, therefore, is not only quite right in 
dwelling upon the political consciousness of the people quick- 
ened by the recent events in Europe which demand great 
political reforms, but it has minimised very much the intensity 
and volume of that political consciousness. The Report is 
» also quite right in pointing out the growing discontent and 
the widening gulf between the officials and the non-officials 
; due to the inutility of the Legislative Councils. I think, 
; however, that it has not brought out sufficiently that this is 
due to the official attitude* I have not thought it necessary 
to dwell upon the other reason which has been assigned for 
reform that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ini- 
tiate or to carry out any progressive policy under the present 
constitution of the governments in India which has been 
explained in detail in the Report, as this is generally admitted 
to be the case. 
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12. I have referred to the reasons for reform which have 
been advanced in the Report and they make out a case 
for a great change, but in the opinion of the political 
leaders reform is imperative for another reason. It is rec|iiired 
in the interests of peace, order and good government, effi- 
cient government according to English ideals. The present 
system has proved inefficient. The plague disturbances in 
the Bomba}^ Presidency would not have been allowed to take 
place under any democratic or popular government. The 
Tinnevelly riots and the murder of Mr. Ashe in the Madras 
Presidency were due to the lattePs interference with Chidam- 
bariim Piilai’s efforts to improve the lot of the millhands and 
with the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company. This again 
would not have been possible under the ordinary conditions 
of good government. The occurrences in East Bengal which 
were the immediate cause of seditious and revolutionary 
movements also would have been practically impossible under 
a popular government. The Punjab unrest in 1907 had its 
origin in a legislative measure which was vetoed by the Im- 
perial Government on account of the opposition of the sepoys 
and the military classes. The bills now before the Legis- 
lative Council to deprive a person of the protection of the 
ordinal') courts of law and of the safe-guards which, in civi- 
lized countries, have been found necessary to protect the 
innocent, and to place personal libert}", freedom of the press 
and speech under the control of the executive, is proof of the 
necessity of radical reform of a system responsible for a situ- 
ation which has, in the opinion of Government, rendered such 
legislation necessary. 

The troubles consequent upon the division of society by * 
races, castes and creeds, far from being any impediment in 
the way of reform, calls imperatively for great political 
reforms ; and there is very good reason to believe that if the 
leaders of the various communities are left to compose the 
differences themselves, such conflicts will be far rarer, if they 
will not entirely disappear. 

Great constitutional reforms are also essential in the 
interests of the masses of this country. The educated classes 
have failed in their endeavours to bring about any substan- 
tial amelioration in their condition. Not only have the 
Government not taken the necessary steps, but they have not 
supported the efforts of the educated classes. 
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Further, the various reforms that are lung uverduc also 
call for a change in the constitution that would render their 
realization probable. Promises made as regards the adniis- 
^ sion^of Indians into the public services without racial distinc- 
tions have not been kept. Reforms in the land icvenue 
administration which are indispensable were promised by 
the Government, and the promise has been withdrawn. The 
! separation of judicial and executive functions w^as promised 
by the Government of India. It has not yet been effected. 
The orders of Lord Ripon and of Lord Morle\^ about local 
self-government have been practically disregarded. The 
wishes of the King-Emperor as regards education have not 
been carried out. Steps necessary for the revival of industries 
have not been taken. In all these we have now' passed 
beyond the stage of promise and without actual performance 
no weight would be given to our declarations. 

It is under these conditions that the Congress and the 
Muslim League and the non-official representatives oi the 
Legislative Council formulated their demands for represen- 
tative legislative councils, for responsible government by the 
subordination of the executive to .such councils and for a far 
larger infusion of the Indian element into the executive 
councils so that the latter might not be in a position to en- 
tirely disregard the popular demand, and it was in reply to this 
demand that the British Government have promised self- 
government by instalments, substantial steps being taken at 
once to carry out that promise. 

Thus, it is not true that the reforms advocated wdll result 
in the transference of powers to persons who are not in- 
I terested in the welfare of the masses ; and it is also quite 
I feasible to transfer power to the masses themselves. The 
demand for reforms is universal, and such reforms will 
only 'result in the applicati0tr*i3f the British standards and 
ideals to the Governments in India. With reference to the 
official view^ that they best understand and protect the inter- 
ests of the masses and that the transfer of power to the 
educated classes may result to the detriment of the masses, 
I would draw attention to the recent events in Champeran 
and Kaira, see appendix (A). They are also instructive for 
other reasons. 

Bearing all this in mind, I proceed to consider the modi- 
fications suggested. 
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Transferred Departments. 

1 3. First, to deal with the ‘‘ transferred ” subjects, the 
subjects which are presumed to be under the control of the 
Ministers and the Legislative Councils. According to the 
Reforms Report, though a Governor does not occup)’ irom 
the outset the position of a purely constitutional Governor, 
he is to refuse his assent onl}' when the consequence of 
acquiescence would clearly be serious. I am not sure whether 
this is accepted by my colleagues (para. loi). If it is not, 
and if they contemplate ant" further interference on the part 
of the Governor, I am unable to agree with them. The new 
proposals which they have made seem to contemplate such 
interference. I have no doubt it will be admitted that the 
Ministers and the Councils will not be able to carry on the 
administration with any fair degree of success unless they 
have a loyal service or services which, in their opinion, are 
competent to carry out the duties which are entrusted to 
them. Of course at the commencement, as rightly pointed 
out in the Report, to require Ministers to inaugurate their 
services for their own departments would doom the experi- 
ment to failure ; and the Reforms Report therefore places the 
machinery of the public service, as it exists to-day, at the 
disposal of Ministers, adding also that adequate protection 
must be given to those services. The Government of India 
now give adequate protection to those services by various 
provisions to which it is unnecessary here to draw attention. 
But instead of only placing the public service at the disposal 
of the Ministers when the new scheme is inaugurated, they 
would go further and would compel the Minister to accept 
such officials to carry out their policy. T|ie consequence 
would be that though the Minister may be saddled with 
an officer who is «o opposed to the opinions of the Minister 
and of the Legislative Council that he will not loyally 
carry out the policy determined upon by them, the 
Minister is to be compelled to retain him although both the 
Governor and the Minister may want to get rid of him and 
appoint another person who they think would properly carry 
it out. Thus, for instance, if the Governor and the Minister 
want to appoint a sanitary expert from England for carry- , 
ing out certain sanitary arrangements, they are not to have 
that liberty, but they will be compelled to appoint a man in 
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the ordinary services. Similarly, it the Governor and the 
Minister wish to appoint an agricultural expert as the head 
of certain settlement or ag'ricultural operations in preference 
to the Civil Service officer who will be ordinarily appca'ntcd 
to it under the rules of the service, the}^ are not to have that 
right, but they will be compelled to accept a person vdio 
would in the ordinary course occupy that position. 

We have provided that the appointments of these officers 
can only be made by or with the sanction of the Secretar}’- of 
State and subject to any rules that may be made b}' him. I 
would, therefore, propose that it should be open to a minister 
to appoint, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, or 
request the Secretary of State to appoint an}’ person out- 
side the service for any post under him. The intervention of 
the Secretary of State should be a sufficient safeguard in such 
cases. 

14. This question becomes of very great importance 
when we regard their relations with the Governor. Accord- 
ing to my colleagues, the permanent heads of departments 
and the secretaries under a minister should have access to the 
Governor to bxing to his notice any case which they consider 
that the Governor should see. In fact, the secretary or 
the permanent head of a department would be entitled to 
appeal to the Governor against aii}^ decision of the minister 
overruling him. My colleagues also expect that the Governor 
would direct all cases of particular types and all cases of 
major importance to be brought to him as a regular practice. 
The result would naturally be to weaken considerably the 
position of the minister in relation to his subordinates. In 
fact, he might be reduced to a figure-head by the Governor 
and the Secretary, I do not think that this could have been 
contemplated by the authors of the Reforms Report, and I 
do not think it right. No secretary or head of a department 
should have any access to the Governor for this purpose. 
No one should come between him and the minister. It is one 
thing for a Governor to tell the member himself that he 
would like to be consulted on cases of a certain type, and it is 
a very different thing to allow a secretary to bring to him 

^ such cases for decision in appeal against a minister. 

15. There is another drastic change proposed by my 
colleagues. They are of opinion that if any proposal con- 
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tained in a bill dealing with transferred subjects affects the 
peace, tranquillity, etc., of a province, or the interests of a 
specified reserved subject, the Governor should have a right 
to refer that bill to a grand committee. In actual practice 
this might practically eliminate the control of the legislative 
council over even the transferred subjects ; because almost all 
bills referring to transferred subjects may be brought by a 
Governor, whose order according to my colleagues should 
not be open to appeal, under one or other of these conditions. 
To take a concrete instance : If a minister wishes to introduce 
any measure dealing with sanitation or education, the Gover- 
nor might refer it to a grand committee on the ground that 
its alleged unpopularity might possibly provoke disorder. 
We may, therefore, assume that the legislative councils will 
in law be as impotent in future in transferred departments as 
hitherto, and as they will be in the reserved departments in 
the future. This is opposed to the Reforms Report and I am 
unable to accept it. 

1 6 . Further my colleagues would give power to the 
Governor and the Secretary of State in certain events to 
transfer all departments from the minister to the Executive 
Council. It will be noticed that the Governor has the power to 
dismiss the minister, he has the power to dissolve the 
legislative council ; but even after this if he finds the 
legislative councils and all ministers opposed to him, they 
would give this right of transfer of every department from 
the minister presuming that the Governor must be right and 
all ,the councils wrong. They want this as the only possible 
safeguard against a deadlock, which might be fatal to the 
administration of a province, as a deterrent to factious and 
irresponsible action ; this view is based upon a gratuitous 
assumption that actions of the legislative councils and the 
minister will always be factious and irresponsible when such 
actions are opposed to the opinion of the Governor. 

I do not think it should be in the power of a Governor or 
the Secretary of State who will be only his mouthpiece — to 
strike thus at the root of the reform scheme. This proposal 
is entirely opposed both to the letter and spirit of the 
Reforms Report, which views such proposals with disfavour ; 
the Report would not give such power over the legislature 
to any executive government and would allow the same, 
if at all, only after an open enquiry by an impartial 
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parliamentary commission. 1 1 two conseciiti\e legiblaihe 
councils, composed as they would be undci the scheme, came 
to conclusions directly opposed to that of the Go\einoi, the 
presumption, in my opinion, would be exceedingly strong 
diat the Governor was wrong and their views should be given 
effect to To give, in such circumstances, this power is to go 
a<^ainst the principles of constitutional government and will 
be taken as indicative of a spirit incompatible with constitu- 
tional government. For any sudden emergencies there is 
the power of ordinances, if necessary, by the Viceroy. I 
would not, therefore, allow this power moie especially when 
it is proposed to confer upon the Government of India cei- 
tain powers of interference, the exercise of which would ade- 
quately meet all possible contingencies. 

17 It is proposed to give the Government of India the 
power of interference even in the case of transferred subjects 
for the following purposes *— 

/ (z) to safeguard the administration of Government of 
India subjects ; 

(zz) to secure uniformity of legislation where such legis- 
lation is considered desirable in the interests of 
India or of more than one province ; 

^ (m) to safeguard the public services to an extent which 
will be further determined subsequently ; 

(zv) to decide questions which affect more than one 
province. 

1 8. Again, my colleagues propose that if the decision 
taken in the reserved department requires, in the opinion of 
the Governor, certain action in the transferred department 
which the minister objects to take, the Governor must be 
armed with the power to issue orders in the transferred 
department. It makes no' difference in this view that the 
Governor can pass an order in similar circumstances in the 
reserved department. The result of this will be further to 
curtail the powers of the minister. 

19. The new proposal about the allocation of the re- 
sources available for the purposes of the executive council and 
those available for the purposes of ministers completes the 
subordination of the ministers to the executive council. The 
main sources of revenues, like the land revenue, in the pro- 
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vinces will be under the control of the executive council while 
all the departments of expenditure, like education, local self- 
government, including public health and public works, will be 
under the control of the ministers. Tliese are the departments 
which stand in need of development. In normal circumstances 
therefore the revenue which they require will have to be made 
good to them by the executive council. This places the 
miniNters practically under the control of the executive council 
The minister or ministers will not be able to laise money even 
by taxation without the consent of the Governor, and, as I 
ha\^e already pointed out, it will almost invariabl}’ he the case 
that the bill is one whicli the Governor would be entitled to 
refer to the committee for legislation. According to my 
colleagues their proposal will give the ministers a direct inter- 
est in improving the sources of revenue which are placed in 
their charge, but the sources of revenue which are capable of 
expansion will be, according to the proposals, placed not in 
their charge but in the charge of the executive council There 
will be therefore no resources to be developed except perhaps 
excise revenue which it should not be our policy to regard as 
a source of growing revenue. Further I do not accept this 
theory that all inducement must be held out to a department 
to increase its revenue for its own benefit My colleagues 
further state that the official government should not have the 
power to refuse funds for the work of the popular half of the 
government, but according to the proposals the minister will 
never have that power as the final decision for taxation rests 
with the Governor and not with the minister. I do not accept 
the view which seems to result from the proposals of my 
colleagues that we should punish the people of the country for 
any dereliction of duty on the part of the minister or the 
executive council 

20 . The cumulative effect of all these provisions is to 
place the minister and the legislative council in relation to 
transferred departments not only in a position of no real 
responsibility but virtually in subordination to the executive 
council. The scheme, therefore, of my colleagues is directly 
against the announcement of the 20th August, as it means 
altogether a negation of responsibility, and should not there- 
fore be accepted. The departments of which the minister will 
be placed in charge are bound to suffer under the proposed 
arrangement ; and I have shown in my review of the present 
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situation that they are not likel}’ to receive an}’ favourable 
treatment at the hands of the executive council 

In so far as this part of the scheme is concerned, ni}’ 
criticism therefore is that while the policy decided upon by 
His Majesty’s Government requires definite responsibility to 
be laid upon the ministers for certain acts of the government, 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy would allow such res- 
ponsibility only under the general supervision of the Governor ; 
my colleagues would practically get nd of all such responsibility 
by converting the minister into a subordinate executive officer, 
and the real legislative council into a subordinate body — subor- 
dinate to the Governor and the executive council, the latter 
being without any responsibility for the consequences, — though 
my colleagues in terms disclaim any intention to create an in- 
ferior government under the superior provincial Government. 

“Reserved” Subjects. 

21. I shall now take up the question of “reserved” subjects. 
I have already referred to the provisions of the scheme relating 
to reserved subjects, which show the nature and the influence 
or power which might be exercised by the minister and the 
legislative councils (see paragraph 6 ). The subject is so very 
important that even at the risk of prolixity or repetition I take 
the liberty of referring to them again for the purpose of explain- 
ing the objections that I advance to the proposals which are 
now being formulated by my colleagues. 

According to the Reforms Report, no taxation, when it 
becomes necessary even in the interests of reserved subjects, 
can be imposed in a province without the consent of the 
minister who is supposed to represent the legislative council 
The first essential, therefore, of a popular government is there- 
by secured. Again, the entire budget, both for the transferred 
subjects and for the reserved subjects, is to be settled by the 
executive government as a whole. The minister has, thus, a 
powerful voice in the settlement of the budget, he is not a 
mere outsider tendering advice which may be acted upon or 
not according to the will of the executive council, because un- 
less he is in a position to justify the budget proposals, even as 
regards the reserved subjects, he will not either undertake new 
legislation or be able to persuade the legislative council At 
the same time be will not have a controlling voice so far as 
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reserved subjects are concerned, because a final decision is to 
be taken by the executive council alone. Furthermore, even 
as to reserved subjects, in cases of any disputes between the 
minister and the executive council with reference to any pro- 
vision of the budget, the question has to be decided by the 
Governor, who is also responsible for transferred subjects 
and who is to act in view of the fact that taxation, if any, 
can be undertaken only with the consent of the minister. 
The influence of the minister in these circumstances, will 
act on the reserved subjects in the direction of thrift and re- 
trenchment. Similarly, the minister will have the experience 
and advice of the members of the executive council with 
reference to his transferred subjects, and he will have to pay 
serious regard to that advice in determining the relative pro- 
portions to be divided among the transferred and reserved 
subjects ; and the influence of the executive council members 
will therefore be exercised in the direction of thrift and 
expenditure so far as transferred subjects are concerned. 
Then, again, this is a very important provision : the entire 
budget has to be submitted to the legislative council, whose 
resolutions on the budget twill be binding even so far as the 
reserved subjects are concerned, unless the Governor restores 
the budget on specific grounds (paragraphs 221, 222, 256 and 

257)- 

The proposals that I have referred to above give the 
minister and the legislative councils very considerable influence 
in the most important question of finance and everything 
that depends on it concerning the reserved subjects. They 
are satisfactory and based on sound principles. All this 
influence or power proposed to be bestowed upon them in the 
Reforms Report will be eliminated if the modifications 
suggested by my colleagues are accepted. 

Modifications proposed bv the India 
Government. 

22. They propose to omit the very important provision 
that the resolutions of the legislative council on the entire 
budget which is to be submitted to them will be binding on 
the government unless the Governor exercises his special 
right of restoring the provision in the budget on any specific 
ground. The Government of India now would treat every 
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budget resolution only as a recoinmendaiioii To iiiy iinnd, 
this is a grave departure from the scheme of the Refoi ms 
Report. It is said that a Governor would find himself in a 
very inconvenient position it he had to over-rule a legislati\e 
council, and a continuance of that course if the legislatne 
council persists year after year in carrying a resolution with 
reference to any particular measure would be almost im 
possible. The very object of the provision is that in tiic 
absence of any strong reasons to the contrary the opinion of 
the legislative council should prevail , and I think this 
departure from the scheme outlined in the Reforms Report 
detracts considerably from its value. 

23 My Hon’ble colleagues have followed this up by 
further modifications which practically get rid of all popular 
and Indian influence. 

Instead of one joint budget and one joint purse Cor the 
whole government they will create separate purses for ministers 
and executive council members, respectively, with the result 
that the budget for transferred subjects will be settled only by 
the Governor and the minister, and the budget tor reserved 
subjects will be settled only by, the Governor and the other 
members of the executive council. Taxation for the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects will be left in the hands of the 
ministers ; and, similarly, taxation for reserved subjects will 
be left entirely in the hands of the executive council members. 
The rule that the resolutions are binding, unless disallowed 
or vetoed by the Governor, is not accepted by them The 
council’s resolutions are to have effect only as recommenda- 
tions. 

The result of all this is that so far as the reserved subjects 
are concerned, neither the minister nor the council is to have 
any real voice in the settlement of the budget. This is 
avowed to be the real purpose of the new proposals. Real 
popular influence in the settlement of the budget is, therefore, 
entirely gone. The minister or popular assembly is not to 
have the final voice in taxation, as the executive council 
member alone presents the bill for taxation, and if the 
legislati\ e assembly does not pass it, it will be open to the 
Governor to get it passed over their heads by grand committees 
or otlieuvise. The influence of the minister on reserved 
subjects in the direction of thrift and expenditure also is 
removed. I think it substantially reduces the value of the 
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Reforms Scheme I am thereiore unable to accept aii}' of 
these modifications in the original proposals which are now 
suggested 

24 The advantages Of this system are said to be that the 
ministers as well as the executive council will know what 
their a\ailable resources arc, what opening balance will be at 
their credit and consequently w'hat range of expenditure the} 
ma}’ provide for and at what point the\’ must face extra 
taxation. It w ill secure to each department the benefit oi 
an}” improvements which can be expected in the revenue 
departments. It will, therefore, be an inducement to expand 
and develop the sources of revenue as the fruits of their 
labours will not be shared by the other departments. It is 
also said that each may also borrow for its own purposes. 
Assuming that there are administrativ'e conveniences in the 
separation of revenues, these administrative conveniences 
should not be allowed to weigh for a moment against the 
outstanding fact that you thereby get rid of the popular 
influence altogether on the finances of the reserved depart- 
ments. To this great objection I find no answer forthcoming 
except that it is desirable that all the reserved subjects 
should be removed entirely from the influences of the ministers 
and of the legislative council. I cannot agree to this On 
the other side there is the objection advanced by the Congress 
that under the arrangement proposed in the Reforms Report 
the transferred subjects will only get ‘'the crumbs from the 
table/^ and the unwelcome task of taxation is always imposed 
upon the minister, even though such taxation might have 
been necessitated b}^ the needs oi the reserved subjects. This 
argument has been availed oi by my colleagues in order to 
support the scheme of a separate purse. It would be 
extraordinary if an argument intended to strengthen Indian 
influence should lead to its elimination. I have already 
referred to the safeguards provided by the scheme. No 
taxation can be imposed without the consent of the minister, 
who can earmark the proceeds of taxation No responsible 
member of an executive council is therefore likely to press 
the claims of the reserved subjects too far, and in particular 
in view of the enquiry by a commission after a few years ; 
and even if he does so, the final decision rests with the 
Governor, who is interested in the administration both of the 
transferred and of the other subjects Apart from all this, 
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the legislative council will review the budget and a respttnsible 
Governor has to restore the provision of the budget in 
favour of the reserved subjects by o\erruhng them. It is 
improbable, therefore, that the transferred subjects will suffer, 
and I feel strongly that this argument should not weigh in 
favour of a separate purse, which will operate far more against 
popular influence than the existing provision. The apprehension 
expressed by Indian politicians is really due to the phraseology 
in the report. To remove the same instead of stating 
that the supply of the reserved subjects will have piimity over 
that of the transferred subjects, I would simply sa\' that the 
executive government as a whole will apportion the re\enue 
between the transferred and the reserved subjects. If the 
Ministers and the council members do not agree, the Governor 
has the right to decide. The effect is absolutely the same, as 
in the scheme the supply for the reserved subjects can be 
determined only by the Governor if the Minister does not 
agree. The proposal of my colleagues that the consent of the 
Governor is necessary to taxation is a part of the scheme in 
the Reforms Report whenever there are differences ot opinion. 
x‘\fter apportionment of the revenue, the necessity of taxation 
might be considered, the indispensable condition being that 
provided for in the Report — that there should be no taxation 
without the consent of the Minister. As to who should intro- 
duce the Bill into the Council is a matter which might be left 
to the Governor. Ordinarily, the member whose department 
needs the fresh taxation proceeds will no doubt introduce 
the Bill. 

25. I have assumed that there are administrative con- 
veniences in this separation of revenue. It is admitted by my 
colleagues that the proposals in the Reforms Report have not 
met with any criticism in India. It will not be right in the 
circumstances therefore to make any alterations. They poi nt 
out that any substantial increase in reserved expenditure will 
be at the mercy of the Minister, although Ministers may have 
no responsibility for the consequences of refusing the budget 
provision, but this is an impossible contingency, as in the 
case of any dispute between the Ministers and the executive 
council the decision is left to the Governor. In order to sup- 
port their argument they have to assume that the Governor 
under his exceptional powers might insist on expenditure on 
reserved subjects being provided for in the budget leaving 
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Minister with inadequate funds for the transferred subjects. 
We are not warranted in making any such assumption, and if 
the Governor is inclined to exercise his power in that dii action 
he can do it even otherwise. What is to happen if the Gover- 
nor under the powers of supervision and control which he has 
over the Minister — powers which my colleagues desire largely 
increased — were to cut down the funds available for the 
Minister even if they were not wanted for reserved subjects. 
Such assumption would render the working of any constitu- 
tion an impossibility. 

Further, the income derived from the sources of revenue 
which form part of the Reserved list will, after providing for 
the administration of those subjects and of Law, Justice and 
Police, leave a large surplus which, with the normal growth of 
revenue, will be adequate to meet the growing expenditure. I 
doubt whether any taxation or borrowing for the needs of 
those Departments has been found necessary in the past or 
will be required in the future. The annual discussion my 
colleagues would avoid by settlement of Revenue for a period 
of time. This will interfere with the legitimate exercise of 
their power over finance by the Legislative Council ; such 
settlement may lead to taxation and borrowing when other- 
wise it would be unnecessary, and lead to unnecessary friction 
and criticism divorced from responsibility. Generally I have 
to state that my colleagues have, throughout their report, 
made assumptions which are calculated to show the apparent 
necessity of a stringent control over the Ministers. All the 
diflficulties suggested by my Colleagues presuppose non- 
interference under any conditions on the part of the Gover- 
nor with the Minister and an absence of any provision enabl- 
ing the Governor to decide in cases of dispute between the 
Minister and the members of the Executive Council It 
appears to me that the provisions in the Reforms Report 
scheme form a sufficient answer to all the objections 
advanced. 

26. My colleagues are also of opinion that one more offi- 
cial, who will be ordinarily a civilian, should be appointed to 
the executive council. In the Report the transference of 
some of the functions of government to Ministers was held to 
make it “ impossible ’’ to retain an executive council of more 
than two members, one of whom was to be a European 
and the other an Indian. And this reduction of the European 
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element from two to one was regarded ah ei|in\alent to aji 
increase in the Indian element. l\r}' Ilun’hlc colleagues, 
however, support their prupObal on the ground that the Go\- 
ernor — a new man from England — will be leit with oiih’- one 
European adviser as a member of his council. And it is also 
said that work can be found for one more member. It does 
not appear that the conclusion that was arrived at at the time 
the Report was framed that there will not he sufficient work 
for three members of the Executive Council is unfounded 
Before 191 r there were only two members. x-\t present there 
are three. A good portion of their w'ork will now he trans- 
ferred to the Ministers. I am satisfied that theie is no reason, 
on the score of w-^ork, for the appointment of one more mem- 
ber. A stronger objection is that involved m the second 
reason given in the Report. It will mateiially reduce the 
relative strength of the Indian element in the Executive 
council. An Indian member will have no chance as against 
two English official members. For consultation and advice, 
the Secretary in the Department, who will or may be present, 
will be available. Neither the adlati nor any additional mem- 
ber is required. In reserved subjects, therefore, wdth the modi- 
fications proposed by my colleagues with reference to budget 
and taxation, this addition of one member will practically get 
rid of the influence or power accorded to the Indians or re- 
presentative councils in the Reforms Report. In the interests 
of good government, is it advisable or necessary to depart 
from the scheme ^ 

27. First, let us take the budget and consider the restric- 
tions on the provincial governments imposed by the general 
standing orders and the Secretary of State. The sanction of 
the Secretary of State is required to the appointment of any 
English officer drawing a certain pay , to create any new post 
which would ordinarily be filled by a gazetted English officer ; 
to create any new post over a certain monthly pay , to give 
any honorarium exceeding, 1 believe, a thousand rupees , to 
make any grant of land except under very special conditions. 
The right to purchase motor cars was so much abused that 
now they cannot be purchased for public business without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, These are only some of 
the orders ; there are many more of the same kind. All these 
indicate not only the nature of the restrictions that are imposed 
upon the piovincial governments but also the close supervision 
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which is deemed necessary for the exercise of their powers. 
There is no reason to think that no such restrictions would be 
necessar}’ in the future. We propose b}^ these schemes to 
give the local governments enhanced powers of appointment 
— powers by which they may appoint officers drawing very 
high salaries, over even a thousand rupees. We propose 
now to give them powers to carry out schemes, without 
refeience to Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
wiiich involve lakhs of rupees. If.it was necessary for the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State to exercise 
this close supervision over the local governments in the 
interests of the taxpayer, that supervision can onl}^ be relaxed 
on the ground of increasing popular control. Lord Curzon 
has remarked, and so also I belier^e almost e\’'ery adminis- 
trator who had to consider this question, on the growing 
tendency in every department to increase the emoluments 
and to increase the establishments. Far, therefore, from 
getting rid of the control over the budget by the Legis- 
lative Council, it appears to me that the relaxations by the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State of their power 
of control and the additional powers which it is proposed to 
confer upon the local governments require not only the powers 
conferred upon the Minister and the Legislative Council by 
the Reforms Report, but additional powers. Restrictions were 
placed upon the powers of the governments in India in the 
appointments of Englishmen because it was felt that other- 
wise the Indians would have no chance at all. 

Similarly, take the questions of industrial expansion, the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, increase of 
taxation by recurring settlements without the consent of the 
legislative councils. All these are really financial questions, 
and, under the scheme proposed in the Reforms Report, the 
popular assembly will have considerable influence in shaping 
the policy of the Government with reference to all these. 
The proposals of the Government of India will leave the 
legislative councils and the Minister without any such voice 
in the settlement of these very great questions. It is there- 
fore a considerable departure from the Reforms Report. My 
colleagues, I am afraid, do not realize the strength of the 
feeling for reform due to questions referring to these matters.-si^ 


* See paragraphs 8 to I2 above. 
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They ignore altogether the veiy impoitant considerations 
which arise therefrom. There is no .split in the Ctingicss 
Party or, so far as I can see, among Indians on the broad 
lines of policy that should be pursued on the matters above 
referred to. The addresses presented to the Secretarx* of 
State and the Viceroy draw prominent attention to these 
grievances. 

I cannot help thinking, in these circumstances, that if 
these restrictions are removed we may expect great waste 
of public funds in the future and great and alarming dis- 
content. I would, therefore, as already stated as against the 
new proposals of my colleagues, not only support the scheme 
in the Reforms Report so far as taxation and budget are 
concerned, but would go a little further in the same direction 
by enacting that the Governor’s power of restoring any pro- 
visions in the budget in the interests of the reserved subjects 
should not be exercised so as to confer any benefits on the 
services which they would not obtain in the ordinary course, 
and the Governor should not be allowed without the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to restore any provisions in the 
interests of reserved subjects with reference to any matter 
for which the sanction of the Secretary of State is now re- 
quired. It should be remembered that in the case of trans- 
ferred subjects the council has got the powers of removing 
the Minister, and a corresponding power does not exist in 
the care of the reserved subjects. 

28. Leaving now the question of the budget, let me take 
the equally important question of peace and order. If sedi- 
tion had its origin in Bombay, it would be noticed that this 
was due to the harsh administration of the plague regulations 
by a Collector, which would have been impossible if the 
Indian element was powerful in the government ot the 
country. Similarly the course of maladministration by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal, which was responsible for 
the growth of real Bengal sedition, would also have been 
practically difficult. Under the law which we have recently 
passed and under certain regulations which were passed at 
the commencement of the last century to meet certain excep- 
tional classes of cases, it would be open to an executive govern- 
ment in a province to deprive a man of his liberty and of his 
freedom of speech without the orders of the magistrate or any 
other judicial tribunal. The press may also be deprived of its 
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ireeclom by executive action, the ordinary courts being de- 
prived of their jurisdiction. The Governor of a province has 
the power of depriving a person who attacks him of his liberty 
of person and of his property without affording him a public 
opportunity of proving his allegations before the oi dinary 
tribunals of the country. Under this law no Indian paper 
would venture to indulge in criticisms distastciul to the head 
of a province. Any agitation against the civil service or 
bureaucratic form of government would scarcely be possible 
under the civilian head of a province. The Home Rule agi- 
tation, or in fact any constitutional agitation, may be suppress- 
ed without the interference of a judicial tribunal solely at the 
instance of an executive government In these ciicumstances 
it seems to me to be imperative that the Indian element and 
the popular element should be powerful in the government of 
a province. Otherwise we will certainly perpetuate all those 
evils due to the inutility of the Councils which as forcibly 
pointed out in the report are responsible for the widening gulf 
between officials and non-officials. 

Grand Co^[MITTEES. 

39. It is proposed to constitute grand committees out of 
the members of the legislative councils in order to legislate on 
“reserved” subjects when the governor considers such legislation 
“is essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the peace 
or tranquillity of the province, or any part thereof, or for the 
discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subjects.” So 
far as the “reserved” subjects are concerned, it is said that 
such exceptional means of legislation arc required on account 
of the poverty, ignorance and helplessness of the great majority 
of the population who cannot for that reason be left to the 
mercies of a legislative council who will not adequately protect 
their interests. Further, it is said that the masses themselves 
will not take any part in political life, and therefore all such 
questions concerning the revenue, those arising from the rela- 
tions of the landlord and tenant, must be retained by the 
executive government. It is also said that such power is 
necessary in order to defend British commercial interests and 
other questions concerning industries, etc. All great questions 
that arise between classes and creeds also should not be left to 
the ordinary legislative councils. I have pointed out already that 
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it may well be doubted whether in the inlerc'^t'^s oi the x n\ n - 
ernnient of the country such exceptional poweis are necesNai)*. 
Our electorates are becoming wider; all kiiids of interests and 
views divergent among themselves are gt>ing In be represent- 
ed ; and if, in these circumstances, the govaiimenl cannot 
secure any majority, the probabilities of their being in error 
are great. The grand committee, as constituted, is obviouslx^ 
intended as a check on a popular assembly, ard is m itselt 
therefore an undesirable institution. It creates an undesirable 
antagonism between a local executive and a local legislative 
council, and if there are other means ot attaining the same 
object in view it is undesirable to retain it. I think the 
safeguard of the Imperial Legislative Council for all affirm- 
ative legislation and the powers of veto possessed by the 
Governor and the Viceroy to negative any Act which is pass- 
ed by the local legislative council, and the power of ordinance 
for urgent occasions would be amply sufficient. This would 
secure a careful consideration of a measure rejected l^y the 
local legislative council before its introduction into the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

The objections to legislation by the Government of India 
are stated in paragraph 248 of the Reforms Report. The 
first objection advanced is that such legislation will strike at 
the root principle of provincial autonomy, according to which 
the provincial governments must be autonomous in their own 
legislative field. Provincial autonomy was promised b}’ Lord 
Hardinge’s Delhi Despatch of 1911 for the purpose of nicrea- 
sing popular control. We, therefore, do not want the so-called 
provincial autonomy if it is intended thereby to increase the 
power of the executive government over the legislative coun- 
cil. On the other hand, it is a principle recognised by the 
Reforms Report that the control now exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India and by the Secretary of State over subordinate 
governments can be relaxed only in proportion to increasing 
popular control. It is quite right, therefore, that where a 
provincial legislative council has passed a measure, the Impe- 
rial Government or the Secretary of State should interfere as 
little as possible ; but that the local executive government should 
be able to get passed through a grand committee a measure 
which has been rejected by the legislative council goes against 
all these principles. There is in that case no question of real 
provincial autonomy. It must be borne in mind that the 
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grand c< 3 mmittee though technically a part of the legislature is 
brought into existence and will ahva}'s be utilized to register 
the decrees of the executive government and ma\% therefore, 
be regarded as its agent for enacting measures rejected by the 
legislative council The provincial government becomes 
independent both of the provincial legislative council and of 
the Imperial Government ; whereas, the proposal 1 put for- 
ward retains the power of the Imperial Government, for it can 
hardly be doubted that legislation by a grand committee will 
practically put an end to legislation in the Impeiial Council. 

The other objection that is advanced that the Government 
of India would be very reluctant to undertake responsibilitv^ 
by legislation is in my opinion rather a recommendation than 
an objection as a legislative council should be ov^erruled only 
in very exceptional cases. The Gov^ernment of India cannot 
be accused “of ignorance of local conditions” as they will be 
acting only on the advice of the local Governments and after 
full consideration of the discussions in the local legislativ’e 
council. 

Disregard of provincial wishes is a common factor whether 
the legislation is by the local executive government or by the 
Imperial legislativ^e council The Imperial Government in 
such a case would be an arbitrator between the local executive 
government and its legislative council. The “ungrateful” 
task has to be undertaken by somebody, and it is much better 
that it should be undertaken by a Gov^ernment far removed 
from local excitement. The reason that such legislation is 
unpopular and controversial is only an argument for subject- 
ing it to examination by a government which is not subject to 
local temptations of prestige, power and increased revenue. 
The Imperial Government vvdll be able to attach due weight 
to the circumstances that may be urged by the local Govern- 
ment and the arguments which induced the local legislative 
council to reject the measure. I also disagree with the propo- 
sal to reduce the elected element in the Grand Committee. 

30. We are all agreed that the heads of provinces should, 
in future, be Governors instead of Lieutenant-Gov’crnors 
(paragraph 218), but my colleagues are of opinion that the 
existing practice of appointing only civilians in accordance 
with the rule which requires twelve years' service in India for 
a Lieutenant-Governorship must be or will be followed for a 
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long time to come. I regret I cannot share in this view. The^ 
primary consideration that should weigh with the Sccrctar\' 
of State in making the appointment is the fitness (jf the 
person to carry out the duties not as hitherto, ol an autocratic 
head of a province but of a constitutional ruler. I'he ilvil 
Service generally have shown their hostility to the proposed 
reforms. They *have expreNsed their strong opinion oi the 
unfitness of Indians to hold high appointments or to can\’ out 
the duties which will devolve upon them as Parliamentary 
leaders There will be man}' persons therefoic among them 
who are not likely to work in harmony with Indians or to view 
with sympathy their political progress, which must curtail the 
privileges hitherto enjoyed by their own ser\ ice The Secre- 
tary of State should certainly therefore take this cpiestion 
into consideration when he makes the appointment. ‘‘It may 
indeed be questioned whether the life spent in the Indian 
Civil Service is calculated, except in rare cases, to stimulate 
that part of political talent which consists in the stud}' and 
guidance of political opinion, or in the framing of the large 
legislative proposals which are from time to time needed in 
actively thinking political communities.” (a) This fact also 
will have to be borne in mind. Those civilians who are in 
sympathy with Indian progress or who can be trusted to 
work smoothly with the political machinery of the future 
under the altered conditions and who are not prejudiced b}' 
the feelings of hostility to the proposed reforms evinced by 
many of them may be appointed as heads of provinces. 1 do 
not think, therefore, that the confident expression of opinion 
by my colleagues as to the continuance of the practice hither- 
to existing is justified. 

31. The same question arises with reference to the quali- 
fications of a member of the executive council. It is intended, 
according to the Reforms Report, that one member should be 
an Indian and the other an official with qualifications of I3 
years' service under the Crown which is now required by law. 

1 do not understand the Report to lay down that this should 
be retained as a statutory qualification, though no doubt in 
practice the qualification will be insisted upon. At present 
the appointment is in practice limited to the Civil Service. 


{a) Mr. IL A. L. Fibber . “The Empire and the Future.” 
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^One can easily conceive cases where a Governor might require 
*tlie presence in his executive council of a person oi outstand- 
ing abilities in some particular line either in India or in 
England. There is no reason why the Secretar}’- of State 
should be debarred from nominating him. My colleagues^ are 
of opinion that there must be a statutor}' provision that one 
member should be an Indian and that the othei should have 
the existing qualification. I doubt whether this is necessary. 

32. The only other point which I have to notice has 
reference to the right of a Legislative Council to make rules 
for its own conduct of business. Every Council ought to have 
such a right, and no reasons have been shown why we should 
insist upon the consent of the President. The rights and 
privileges of a President or of a Vice-President, in so far as 
they do not refer to the ordinary conduct of business, should 
not, of course, be interfered with. 

The Government of India. 

35. The first question has reference to responsible govern- 
ment. I recognise that it has been laid down in the Report 
that there should be no responsibility in the Government 
of India as in provincial governments, that is to say, that 
^ there should be no Indian Minister responsible to the 
legislature. This can be defended only on the ground that 
many of the departments of administration have been trans- 
ferred to the provincial governments, and that those retained 
by the Government of India are far too important to be 
handed over to responsible Indian Ministers before the experi- 
ments have justified themselves in the provinces. These, of 
course, are subjects which concern peace and order and the 
good government of the country, foreign states, Army and 
Navy, and also questions in which the interests of Ivngland or 
her people are greatly involved. There are, however, ques- 
tions which only concern the internal administration of the 
country and which have been recognised as fit for transfer to 
a Minister and the legislative council. In all those cases, 
therefore, in which the Government of India retain a right to 
interfere with the transferred subjects there should be no 
objection to introducing responsibility in the central govern- 
ment. Indeed responsible government seems to be necessary 
in order to carry out the principles indicated in the Report. 
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it is proposed to allow powers of interference to the (joxern- 1 
ment of India in the transferred depaitments of the pruvinexs, 
for instance, to secure unitormity of le^^islatnui where such 
legislation is considered desirable in the interests ol India c^r 
of more than one province. It is also desired to retain in the 
Government of India power to decide questions which affect 
more than one province. Ex hypoihesi, these are sulqiects w hich 
ordinarily should be dealt with by Ministers in accordance 
with the will of the local legislature , and if it is proposed to 
remove these from the jurisdiction* of the local Minister and of 
the legislative council for reasons which have nothing to do 
with their capacity to deal with questions of that character, it 
is but reasonable that in the Government oi India also the 
decision of such questions should be left to the legislature and 
an Indian Minister If necessary an Indian member of the 
executive council may be an Indian Minister for this purpose. 
Supposing there are certain subjects which are not now trans- 
ferred for temporary reasons, and of which we contemplate 
transference in the course of three or four years, I cannot see 
any reason why in such cases also responsible government 
should not be introduced so far as such subjects are concerned. 
Responsible government in the provinces demands respon- 
sible government in the Government of India in the same 
.subjects, as otherwise provincial responsibility will be diluted. 

The Council of State. 

34. The next important question refers to the Council of 
I State. I have very strong objections to the power given to the 
I executive government to pass laws through the Council of 
j. State without a previous discussion in the legislative assembly. 

I The Governor-General can exercise his power of issuing ordi- 
nances which will operate for six months. If any discussion 
is necessary, he can introduce the Bill into the Legislative 
Council to ascertain the popular view. If it is a matter in 
which the Governor-General in Council has made up his mind, 
then, of course, a discussion is useless and unnecessary and an 
ordinance can at once be issued. Now with reference to the 
Council of State itself. 

’ A Council of State as a second chamber representing in- 
terests not properly represented in the Imperial Assembly, I 
understand, and I raise no objection to it. A Council of State 
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for the purpose of securing delay and for grealei deliberation 
of subjects also might be necessary, and I would not raise any 
objection to such a council either. But this Council of State 
is constituted for neither of these purposes. Its avowed 
purpose is to carry out the will of the executive government 
when they cannot carry it out on account of the opposition of 
the legislative assembly. It is, in fact, an unreal council. 
Rather than constitute such a council, it is much better to lay 
on the executive council itself directly the obligation to pass 
the law. I will not then be exercised so frequently as it would 
now be with a State Council to give the measure that it passes 
an unreal appearance of popular support. It will belittle the 
importance of the legislative assembly and thus create an 
antagonism between it and the State Council and the execu- 
tive government. 

There is another serious objection. It is undesirable to 
give the executive council unrestricted freedom of action in 
matters in which popular opinion is decidedly against it. 
Disastrous consequences have attended such freedom of 
action ; and as long as the executive government have that 
power of action, they are bound in the discharge of their res- 
ponsibility to act upon it if they take a view contrary to that 
of the legislature. Again, there are great questions of adminis- 
trative reform which should be carried out and which have 
not been carried out on account of the opposition of the 
bureaucracy due to their apprehension of loss of prestige, etc. 
1 have already referred to many of them alread}\ There can 
be little doubt that a Council of State would check reform as 
in the past in all those directions. I think, therefore, that the 
Council of State as constituted will prove an obstruction. At 
the same time, I recognise that in the Reforms Report it has 
been laid down that in matters referred to above, there should 
be no responsibility to the legislature. A via media appears 
to be to direct that in all cases Bills should first be submitted 
to the legislative assembly , and on their failure to pass such 
Bills, all the papers should be laid before the House of Com- 
mons to whom the Select Committee would no doubt submit 
their report ; and it is only after such sanction is obtained 
that further steps should be taken to proceed with the mea- 
sure, either by the Executive Council or the Council of State. 

Two further courses have been suggested : to confine the 
Governor-General’s or Viceroy’s power of certificatio'n to 
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certain definite subjects or to curtail the power of certification 
to those Bills which have not been rejected b\' a certain per- 
centage of the members of the LegiNlative ('ounciL 

I am clearly of opinion that the power of the Cranicil of 
State, if it is not to be dropped, should he curtailed. 

BUIKiET. 

35. It is now proposed to delegate larger powers to the 
Government of India. It is obvious that it hitherto the 
interference of the Secretary of State has been necessarj’ in 
the interests of the Indian taxpayer, and that it has been 
necessary nvill appear from the various orders w’hich restrict 
the Government of India’s power of expenditure — then the 
Secretary of State should be allowed to forego the exercise 
of his own power only with the development of popular 
control ; otherwise, there is no justification. That the powders 
hitherto exercised by the Secretary of State were necessary in 
the interests of the taxpayer will appear from an examination 
of the instances in which such power has been exercised. It will 
also appear from a consideration of the rules themselves and 
the occasions and the reasons which led to the passing of 
such rules. It appears to me therefore that all resolutions on 
the budget by the legislative assembly should be given effect 
to in all those instances in which it w^ould not now^ be wfithin 
the competence of the Government of India to incur any 
outlay without the sanction of the Secretary of State ; at any 
rate, if full effect is not to be given to it, the powder to over- 
rule the legislative council in that respect should not be given 
to the executive government in India but should rest only 
with the Secretary of State. 

36. I do not agree with my colleagues in discarding the 
provision about appointing members of the assembh' to 
positions analogous to that of Parliamentary Under-Secretaries 
or the Standing Committees. At present, or under the new 
scheme, there is no means of non-oflficial members acquiring 
that knowledge which can be acquired only by holding an 
office. Ihe knowledge of Indians in the public services 
will not be available to non-officials for criticism of Govern- 
ment proposals. The Ministers will have intimate knowledge 
only of the transferred departments and that also only in the 
provinces. These under-secretaryships and standing com-' 
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mittees will enable the non-officials to acquire that iniormation 
which they would otherwise lack In the earlier stages of 
discussion, it was generally admitted that these would form a 
good training ground for tuture administrators. It is undesir- 
able, therefore, to drop them. 

In the Imperial Council also, as in the provincial councils, 

I think it should be left to the council to frame their 
own rules. 

37. If there is any demand in which the associations who 
have addressed the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and 
all classes are unanimous, it is in the request they make that 
hail the members of the Executive Councils, both Provincial 
and Imperial, should be Indians. The Congress and the 
Moslem League as well as the Sikhs and the non-Brahmin 
classes of Madras want it. The reasons are obvious. Every- 
body feels that without the infusion of an adequate Indian 
element into the Executive Councils, the reforms that are i 
essential for the better government of the country will not be : 
carried out. /\.gain, there are various questions, particularly 
those affecting finance, that are settled by the Government of 
India and by the Secretary of State in consultation with one 
another which require a strong Indian element in the 
Executive Council. In all those questions, without adequate ^ 
Indian influence the Government of India will easily yield to . 
the Secretary of State. Various influences will act upon the' 
Government of India which require adequate Indian influence 
to counteract them. Indian influence is also recj[uired to , 
prevent the Executive Government of India from being | 
unduly autocratic or unsympathetic towards popular move- 
ments. I would, therefore, propose the addition of one more 
Indian member to the two members proposed by the Govern- / 
ment of India. If this is not accepted, I would suggest the 
appointment of an Indian Minister to exercise the Govern- 
ment of India control over the transferred departments J 
in the provinces. He may be called in for consultation but 
not for decision. 

C SxVNKARAN NAIIL 
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I 

Report of the Franchise Ooinmittee. 


To 

HIS EXCELLENCY the GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

IN COUNCIL. 

Your Excellency, 

In accordance with the directions of the Right HoiVbie 
the Secretary of State of India, we have the honour to forward 
to Your Excellency, for submission to the Secretary of State, 
our report on questions connected with franchise. 

2 . The terms of reference to us were as follows : — 

L As regards provincial legislative Councils : — 

(1) to advise on franchises and constituencies in each 

province with the object of securing as broad a 
franchise and as representative a council as 
present circumstances in each province permit 
(Report, paragraph 226) ; 

(2) to devise means for direct election as tar as 

possible (paragraph 226) , 

(3) to advise how far representation can be adequateh" 

and effectively secured by territorial electorates, 
or where circumstances seem to require it in 
order to secure adequate representation of 
minorities, of special interests or of backward 
classes, by (/) special or communal electorates ; 
or (zz) reserving elective seats for special classes in 
plural constituencies , or {in) nomination in such 
measure as the exigencies of fair and adequate re- 
presentation entail (paragraph 232) ; or {zv) other 
expedients, for instance proportional represen- 
tation, etc., 

(4) to advise as to the number of nominated ofificial 

members ; 

(5) as a result of (i) to (4), to propose a complete 

scheme for size and composition of each 
provincial council 

IL xAs regards the Indian Legislative Assembly : 
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(f) to consider the best means of constituting that 
f body in accordance with the recommendations in 

I paragraphs 273 to 275 of the Report without 

I necessarily adhering to the exact numerical 

strength suggested, and, particularly, 

(2) to advise on the possibility of direct elections, 
and if such a system is found feasible to propose 
franchise and constituencies : otherwise to 
propose a scheme of indirect election. 

in. As regards the Council of State — 

(1) to advise as to the method of election to that 
body in accordance with the schemes set forth 
in paragraph 277, and in particular, 

(2) to consider (a) the material available for the six 

special constituencies ; and (d) the provisions 
necessary for securing that the special Muham- 
madan and landed members should, as far as 
possible, be representative of the whole of India. 

IV. In examining the above questions the Committee 
will have regard to the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India as to the areas which are to be the 
subject of special treatment (paragraph 199). 

3. Relevant portio 7 is of the Report on hidian Constitutional 
Reforms . — In making our enquiry we have borne in mind 
the observations and recommendations contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs of the Joint Report of Your Excellency 
and the Secretary of State on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
which bear directly upon the questions referred to us : 

' Defects of the existing electoral system — paragraphs 83 

and 84. 

Conditions of the problem— paragraphs 13 1 to 155. 

Treatment of backward tracts — paragraph 199. 

; Constitution of provincial legislatures and representation 

I of minorities— paragraphs 225 to 233. 

Grand Committees — paragraph 252. 

The Indian Legislative x\ssembly — paragraphs 273 

; to 275. 

• The Council of State— paragi'aph 277. 
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Our report must be lead with reierence to and in the 
light of these paragraphs. 

4. Method of our enquiry. — W'e have \isited the three 
presidencies of Bengal Madras and Bombay and aKo Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces ot Agra and Oudh, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces. \Vc ha\c held sittings 
for the purpose of taking evidence in the thiec presidency 
towns and at Patna, Lucknow’, Lahore and Nagpur At each 
of these places w^e had the advantage, after hearing the local 
evidence, of meeting the heads of the respective loccd 
governments and (in cases where the system of executive 
Council government is in force) also the members of the 
Executive Councils, and of discussing wuth them questions 
relating to the franchise scheme for their respective provin- 
ces. With regard to Assam the Chief Commissioner ar- 
ranged that the evidence for that province should be brought 
before us at sittings which we held in Calcutta, w here w^e 
also had the advantage of discussing wdth him important 
questions connected with the franchise scheme for his 
province. 

During our enquiry into the case of each province, wo. 
were joined in our deliberations by two added members (one 
official and one non-official) appointed by the respective local 
governments with a view to the adequate representation of 
the local conditions. We desire to take this opportunity of 
expressing our obligations to our added members (w’hose 
names are given in appendix XII) for the great assistance 
which we have obtained from them. Not only did they take 
a share in the examination of the evidence and in deliberating 
upon the franchise scheme, but in several cases they supplied 
us with memoranda of their views. 

The names of the witnesses who gave evidence befoie us 
and (in the case of representative witnesses) of the bodies or 
associations on whose behalf they appeared, wa*ll be found in 
appendix XIII to this report. We have kept a record of the 
evidence given before us and have deposited it with the Home 
Department of the Government of India. In appendix XIV 
will be found the original proposals of the various local govern- 
ments in regard to franchise schemes together with a note of 
the proceedings at our meetings with the governments of the 
various provinces. We have also incorporated in that appen*- 
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cUk. such amended proposals or further memoranda as were 
subsequently furnished to us by those governments. 

Asa result of this procedure, we are in a position to place 
before Your Excellency and the Secretary of State detailed 
recommendations relating to the matters stated in our terms 
of reference. 


Provincial Legislative Councils. 

5. Our proposals for the constitution of and election to 
the provincial legislative councils are embodied in eight 
schemes which will be found set out in appendices I to VI If 
to this report. While we take full responsibility for the re- 
commendations which we have embodied in these schemes, it 
is a satisfaction to us that, in framing proposals for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces, we have found it possible to adhere to the 
general lines of the schemes which the local governments 
prepared for our consideration. We are glad that in many 
cases our amendments to the original schemes of these 
governments are such as they in subsequent communications 
with us were prepared to approve. 

The government of Bombay placed before us a scheme 
which contained alternative views on some of the main pro- 
blems of representation. We desire to thank His Excellenc)' 
Sir George Lloyd who, at the time of our arrival in Bomba)", 
had been in office for only five weeks, for the great assistance 
afforded to us. We must also record our obligations to our 
added member, Mr. L, C. Crump, I. C. S., for procuring for us 
the additional information which we required to enable us to 
complete the franchise scheme for this presidency. 

In Madras the government proposed two alternative 
schemes. The first (Scheme A) was based wholly on com- 
munal electorates, and commended itself to them as necessary 
for a council with such powers as are contemplated in the 
Joint Report. The second (Scheme B) was based on a system 
of territorial electorates with a communal electorate for 
Muhammadans only, and was recommended for adoption 
should the council continue to exercise, as at present, functions 
which are mainly advisory. We were precluded by our terms 
of reference from considering these alternative schemes under 
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the limitations suggested by the local government, hut we 
found the material embodied in Scheine B of as-,{stance_to us 
in preparing our propo.saK for the jiresideucy. Our delibera- 
tions were assisted by our discusMon with the (Governor in 
Council of several problems that arose from the evidence 
presented to u.s. 

6 . Statistical Summary. E.x-clusion of backward tracts.— 
We have prefaced our scheme for each province with a brief 
statistical summary of the salient facts regarding its aiea and 
the composition of its population. We have given in each 
case figures relating to those backward tracts which the local 
government has proposed to exclude from the operation of the 
scheme and which are referred to in item IV of our terms 
of reference. The Government of India have not com- 
municated to us their decision on these proposals. W'here 
we understand that questions relating to these backward 
tracts will be dealt with in the legislative council, w'e have 
provided for their representation by nomination, but where 
the local government proposes to exclude them entirel)- from 
the purview of the legislative council, no such provision has 
been made. 


Franchise Proposals. 

7, Disqualifications.— In our recommendations regarding 
the franchise we have first laid down the general disqualifica- 
tions of electors, which are common to all provinces In accord- 
ance with the preponderating weight of the evidence received 
by us, we propose to disqualify women, persons under 21 years 
of age, subjects of any foreign State (but not of a Native 
State in India), and persons of unsound mind. The only one 
of these recommendations requiring discussion is that relating 
to the disqualification of women. 

8. Female Suffrage. — We received numerous petitions 
from women of the educated classes urging the cause of female 
suffrage on the same property qualifications as for men, or at 
least the admission of women graduates to the franchise. 
More than one lady appeared before us to support this view. 
Several political associations, especially in Bombay and 
Madras, urged the same cause, but during the oral examina- 
tion of their representatives we found reason to believe that 
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female suffrage was advocated rathei on general gruiinds than 
on considerations ut practicability. None of the local govern- 
ments advised the extension of the franchise to women, though 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam proposed a franchise for 
jfuropean women, and the Bombay government were divided 
on the point. 

In some provinces the municipal franchise includes 
\rc>men, but the evidence placed before us showed that it is 
sparingly exercised, except perhaps in Bombay city. \Ye are 
satisfied that the social conditions of India make it prema- 
ture to extend the franchise to Indian women at this junc- 
ture, when so large a proportion of male electors require edu- 
cation in the use of a responsible vote. Further, until the 
custom of seclusion ot women, followed by many classes and 
communities, is relaxed, female suffrage would hardly be a 
reality ; it would be out of harmony with the conservative 
feeling of the country , and it would involve grave difficul- 
ties in the actual recording of votes. Whilst fully appreciat- 
ing the object of those who advocate this measure as an aid 
to the emancipation of women, we have decided not to re- 
commend the extension of the suffrage to them, but are of 
opinion that at the next revision (as contemplated by the 
Joint Report) of the constitutions of the councils the matter 
should be reconsidered in the light of the experience gained 
of the working of the electoral system and of social conditions 
as they then exist. 

We have, however, to record that one ot our members 
(Mr. Hogg) is of opinion that, while there may be no very 
general demand for female suffrage at present, no strong 
opposition to it was revealed by the evidence, and that there- 
fore it is advisable to remove the sex disqualification at the 
outset of the development of responsible government in India. 
He would not, however, be in favour of making any special 
or separate arrangements for the recording of women's votes. 

9. Qualifications of electors . — Our general proposals for \ 
the franchise are based upon the principle of residence with- 
in the constituency and the possession of certain property 
qualifications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, 
rent or local rates in rural areas, and of municipal rates in 
urban areas, and of income tax generally. In tracts where 
'the land revenue is subject to periodical revision, land reve- 
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nue has been adopted as the best measure oi piopoit}* 
fication, but in tracts where the land leveniie is pcimanently 
settled, we have substituted the pa}’ment of local rates, which 
are based on a periodical rental valuation, fn only rare 
cases have we been obliged, in the abbcnce of a suitable basis 
of taxation, to have recourse to a qualification based on the 
possession of immoveable property, \Xc have thought it 
desirable to depart from the abov'e principles ni one impoi- 
tant respect, in so far as we recommend the enfranchisement 
of all retired and pensioned officers of the Indian Aimv, 
whether of commissioned or non-commissioned rank. This 
step was universally and strongly advocated in the Punjab, 
and we have considered it advisable to extend it to all 
provinces. 

In our recommendations we have not attempted to define 
the franchise qualifications and similar matters with that preci- 
sion of phraseology which will be required in the regulations of 
each province ; but our proposals will, we trust, form a suitable 
basis for the drafting of the necessary regulations. 

10 Scheme of electorates , — In prescribing the amount of 

the property qualification, we have been guided by the 
principle enunciated in paragraph 226 of "the Joint Report 
that the franchise should be as broad as possible, consistent!}’ 
with the avoidance of any such inordinate extension as might 
lead to a breakdown of the electoral machiner}^ through .sheer 
weight of numbers. In the case of each province we* have 
satisfied ourselves that our proposals do not overstep this limit, 
,'The large proportion of illiterate voters may no doubt cause 
practical difficulty : but the problem is not anew one in India, 
and a similar problem has already been faced with success 
in municipal elections by the use of coloured ballot boxes and 
other like device^^^ We are satisfied that a considerable 
amount of non-official assistance from honorary magistrates 
and other persons of local position will be available to assist 
the officers of government in working the electoral machinery. 
We have not thought fit to impose any literary test, although 
this course was urged by some witnesses, since this would 
exclude many electors who are competent to manage their 
.own affairs. Nor have we sought to attain uniformity in the 
standard of property qualification for the various provinces. 
We have relied largely upon the local experience of the 
government witnesses who appeared before us, and have not 
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hesitated to recommend differing qualifications even within 
the same province where we were satisfied that social and 
economic differences justified the discrimination. We have, 
howeier, proposed the same qualification for all communities 
witliin the same area, although this will enfranchise a smaller 
proportion of Muhammadans than of non-Muhammadans. 
We consider that this is more desirable than hp lower the 
(|ualification for a particular community. The qualifications 
adopted by us will result in enfranchising a substantially 
higher proportion of the urban than of the rural population, 
a result which we believe to be justified by the higher stand- 
ard of vealth and intelligence in the towns. 

II. Size of electorates . — The following table shows the 
number of electors in each province according to the rough 
estimates prepared for us 


It must be borne in mind that the total population of 
the provinces includes ver}^ large classes such as the 
“depressed classes” and aborigines which furnish few or no 
voters and will be represented by nomination. 

We desire to record that in the case of the rural franchises 
in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and the United Pro- 
vinces, one of our members (Mr Hailey) would have preferred 
that tlie rental qualification should be laised in the case of 
Bihar and Orissa from Rs. i6. 64 and 48 to Rs. 32,, 96 and 64 
respectively, and in the case of the United Provinces from 
Rs. 50 and 25 to Rs. lOO and 50 for the revenue and rental 
qualifications. He considers that in each case the electorate 
would be reduced to a more manageable size, and the 


Province 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

,1 

! 

1 ' 

population. 1 

electors. 

electors. 

electors 

b 

^ladras 

39,837,883 

32,000 

5 10,000 

542,000 


Bombay 

19,580,312 ; 

149,000 

504,000 

653,000 


Bengal 

45,063,697 ' 

106,000 

j 1,122,000 

1,228,000 , 


United Provinces 

47.182.044 i 

64,500 

I 1,419,000 

1,483,500 


Punjab ... ... 

i 9 , 565 ,ot 3 ! 

77,000 

; 160,000 

2 ^>7,000 


Bihar and Ons&a 

32,446,461 ; 

58,500 

' 5 7,500 

576,000 


Centra] Provinces 

12,269,638 1 

30,500 

120.000 

159,500 

f! 

Assam ... ... j 

i 

6,000,000 j 

•• 

1 

1 300,000 1 

i' 

i 1 
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representation of the landlord anrt tenant ninri; 

equally balanced. The lower standaui ttas hnwcvta; in each 
case proposed by the local governincnt. and the othei 
members of the" Committee aie not piepaied tn recunimend 
the placing of the qualification at a higher le\e[ than was 
proposed "by the local governments, being satisfied that the 
lower level" would not produce an unmanageable numbci 
of voters, and would not include in the electoral roll persons 
of an average status inferior to those whom it is proposed to 
enfranchise in other provinces. 

On the other hand, another ot our membcis Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmed) is anxious to see a substantial reduction both 
in the rural and urban qualifications proposed tor the Fun jab, 
so as to secure a material increase in the number of electors, 
more nearly approximating to that proposed for the United 
Provinces. He points out that the population of the Punjab 
consists mainly of small peasant proprietors, who are likeh^ 
to be better fitted both to use the vote and to appreciate the 
education derived from its exercise* than the large number of 
tenants enfranchised in other provinces, that this class has 
rendered conspicuous services to the State during the war* 
and that there is, in his opinion* a general feeling in the Punjab 
that the province should not be refused political privil^-ges 
granted in other parts of India. The standard which W'e ha\e 
adopted was, how^ever, proposed by the local government, 
which was strongly adverse to a lowering of the standard 
until further experience of the working of the franchise had 
been gained. We w^ere not prepared to overrule this view’-, 
but we think it likely that* at the next revision of the consti- 
tutional arrangements of the province, it may be found possi- 
ble to adopt a somewhat lower franchise qualification. 

12. election with territorial const itueucie ^. — In 

paragraph 83 of the 7 omt Report reference is made to the 
restricted nature of the existing franchise* and this is further 
illustrated by the statistics of the present number of electors 
given in the statistical summary of each province Except 
in the case of Muham^nadans in some provinces, the general 
population is represented only by a system of indirect elec- 
tion through members of municipal and district boards. If 
our proposals are accepted, a large number of electors will 
for the first time have an opportunity of choosing their re- 
presentatives by direct election. We have endeavoured to 
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adopt the district as the territorial area for coiistituencies , it 
is a well recognized administrative unit, with generally homo- 
geneous interests, and affords the most convenient basis for 
the preparation of the electoral roll and the organization ol 
electoral machinery. We have departed from this princi- 
ple in the case of cities with a large population, which have 
been recognized as separate constituencies. The smaller' 
toums have usually been merged into the rural coiistituencies, 
and only where local circumstances rendered such a course 
unsuitable have we grouped these towns into separate urban 
constituencies. It will be observed that the amount of re- 
presentation given to urban constituencies is on a liberal 
basis as compared with their population, but here also we 
consider this to be justified by their superior standard of 
wealth and intelligence and by the larger interest evinced in 
political questions. The towns have, moreover, a more ex- 
tended experience of the use of the .franchise, since it has 
been more widely exercised in municipal than in rural local 
self-government. So far as practicable, we have endeavoured 
to provide at least one seat in each district ; but it has been 
necessary to group districts together in order to form consti- 
tuencies for the representation of communal minorities where; 
their numbers are small. As regards the allocation of seats, 
we have followed no single principle, but have endeavoured to 
allot seats proportionately to the importance of the constitu- 
ency measured by a combination of factors such as population, 
estimated number of voters and other local conditions In this 
matter we have, where practicable, follow^ed closely the propo- 
sals made to us by the local governments. 

13 Single and plural member constituencies , — In view^ of 
the fact that the franchise will be extended to a large pro- 
portion of electors inexperienced in the exercise of the vole, 
we consider that it is necessary at present to adopt the most 
simple method of election. Thus, we contemplate as a gene- 
ral rule single member constituencies, but our detailed propo- 
sals leave a latitude to the local governments in cases where 
a rigid insistence on this rule is un suited to the local condi- 
tions, especially in the presidencies of Madras and Bomba)’ 
where special circumstances may make it desirable to form 
plural member constituencies. In preparing our proposals 
for the formation of constituencies we have been much 
assisted by the material placed before us by the local govern- 
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mcnts. We have, hu\ve\er, to rccoi^ni/e that the CNluiidtcs <»l 
the number of electors are at pie^enl neces-cinly iinpt*rfect. 
and may have to be suhbtantial!\ mnclilied Furthta, the 
local governments ma}’ wish to leconimciiil minor cidiiist- 
ments of the geographical groupings of areaN mtu con^ti 
tuencies. We accordingly suggest that, alter .staluton mTccl 
has been given to our recommendations, local govei nmeIlt^ 
should be free to bring forward, for the consi(leratit»n of 
Your PIxcellency in Council, proposals for an\ changes m 
detail they may deem necessary in the constituencies w inch 
we recommend, provided that the si/e and composition of 
the councils and the franchise qualifications lemain unaltered. 

14. Methods of voting,— Vox reasons similar to those in 
the preceding paragraph we are opposed to the mlnjduction 
of the more elaborate systems of voting, such as Proportional 
Representation, the Limited Vote and the Cumulative Vote, 
although we have allowed the latter s}'stem to continue in 
Bombay City, w’here the voters have had experience of it ioi 
some years in municipal elections, and w’here there is a gene- 
,i‘al feeling in favour of its retention. We recommend that 
: plural voting should be forbidden save, of course, in the sense 
, that, where a constituency returns more than one membei, 
each elector will have as many votes as there are to be mem- 
bers. This statement applies to all general and communal 
' constituencies, but not to the case of the constituencies form- 
,ed for the representation of special interests referred to in a 
later portion of this report. Where an elector is entitled to 
a vote in one or more of such constituencies, he will also be 
allowed, in addition, to exercise his vote in (jue general or 
communal constituency. We consider that, so far as possible, 
the arrangements should admit of the completion (jf the 
election in each constituency in a single day, though elections 
throughout the province may extend over a longer period 

Communal Representation. 

15. Jluhaniinadiins , — The Joint Report {paragraphs 231 
#and 232) recognizes the necessity for the communal represen- 
tation of Muhammadans in provinces where they do not form 
j‘ a majority of electors. The evidence received by us and the 
‘opinions of local governments concerned w^ere almost 
unanimous in favour of this course. In all provinces, except 
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Bengal and the Punjab, Muhammadans are in a minunty 
as regards both population and electors. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, where Muhammadans form a majority of the popula- 
tion, our rough estimates show that they form a minority of 
electors. There w’as very general agreement in favour of 
communal representation for Muhammadans in those provinces 
as well as in the rest of India, and the local governments urged 
the same step. Both Hindus and Muhammadans are thus 
in substantial agreement that the latter should everywhere 
enjoy communal electorates, and we have no hesitation in 
recommending that effect should be given to this common 
desire. We have consequent!}’' provided for the preparation 
of separate Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan electoral 
rolls, and for separate Muhammadan constituencies. In allo- 
cating the proportion of Muhammadan and non-Muhamma- 
dan seats, we have been generally urged to follow the agree- 
ment reached by the political representatives of the two par- 
ties at the joint session of the Indian National Congress and 
Ali-India Muslim League held at Lucknow in December 1916,' 
referred to in paragraph 163 of the Joint Report, under which 
certain proportions w^ere fixed for the amount of Muhamma- 
dan representation in the provincial and imperial legislative 
councils. The great majority of Indian witnesses and the 
representatives of associations, political and non-political 
alike, not excluding those in wdiich Hindu interests prepon- 
derate, adhered to this compact, and it seems to us that any 
departure from its terms would revive in an aggravated form 
a controversy which it has done much to compose. In the 
provinces of Bombay, Bengal the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa, the local governments recom- 
mended us to adhere to the compact, whilst the Madras 
government provided in the first of its alternative schemes 
approximately the proportion of Muhammadan representa;. 
tion which the compact fixed. In the interests of India as a! 
whole, we have, therefore, felt ourselves amply justified in 
accepting the compact as a guide in allocating the proportion , 
of Muhammadan representation in the councils. f 

16. Sikhs , — In the Punjab we have recommended a sepa- 
rate electoral roll and separate constituencies for^the Sikhs, 
following in this respect the recommendation contained in 
paragraph 232 of the Joint Report. There is some difficulty 
in defining with accuracy the distinction between some classes 
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id Sikhb and Hindus ; oiii siii>:4estion Un iiiLctini^ thi'^ diffi» 
culty is to reqiiiie that the officer responsible* fur prepariiii,^ the 
electoral roll shall accept the declaration of an elecb)!* that he 
is a Sikh, unless he is satisfied that the declaration is not 
made in good faith. 

\/. Indian Christians, liuropeatn and Ani^h}- Indians ~ 
'Fhe other communities for which uc recommend s'eparate 
communal electorates are Indian Christians, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. In existing conditions candidates belonging 
‘to these communities will have no chance of being elected bv 
general constituencies, and we would refer to Your Excel- 
lency’s speech at the opening of the session of \'Oiir legis- 
lative council at vSimla in September 1918, in which this 
question was left for our consideration unfettered b}^ the views 
expressed in the Joint Report. We have restricted such com- 
munal electorates to Indian Christians in l\Iadras, to Europeans 
in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa, and to Anglo-Indians in Madras and Bengal, 
these being the only provinces in which in our opinion the 
strength and importance of these several communities justify 
this special treatment, though one of our members (Mr. Hogg) 
would like to see the system extended to Anglo-Indians in 
Bombay and the United Provinces. The Indian Christian 
community in the Madras presidency numbers o\er a million, 
is growing in importance and strength, and has a high stand- 
ard of literacy. It is important to note tliat the representa- 
tives of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant Associations 
expressed their willingness to unite in a common electorate. 
As regards Europeans, our action needs but little justification 
be3"ond an appeal both to history and existing facts. We shall 
subsequently deal with the representation of European com- 
merce and industry, but in addition we feel that the European 
community as such is entitled to separate representation. 
There are many interests, such as those of professional men, 
government and private employees, educationists, missionaries 
and the like, which would not ♦be adequately represented by 
members selected primarily on behalf of the capital concerned 
in commercial and industrial activities. The Anglo-Indian 
community presents a question of greater difficulty, but it is 
desii-abte to afford to thein, as well as to Indian Christians, an 
di^pofttihify for political education, ‘which cannot well be 
secuted otherwise than through the grant of representation by 
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comauina! election. We should regard it as unfurtiinate if 
these communities failed to take their share in the rapidly 
developing political life of India. Some difficulty arises in 
framing definitions of European and Anglo-Indian. We have 
set out in appendix XI a form of words which will, we 
hope, prove of some assistance to those whose duty it will be 
to prepare the necessary regulations. We have not overlooked 
the recommendation of the Joint Report in favour of the 
representation of numerically unimportant minorities by 
nomination ; but, in addition to the considerations mentioned 
above, we would note that a representative appointed by nomi- 
nation would be debarred from selection for the post of minister. 
In recommending communal representa.tion for these and 
other communities, we have done so in the hope that it will 
be possible at no very distant date to merge all communities 
into one general electorate. 

1 8. Other claims to communal representation, — Claims for 
separate electorates were placed before us by numerous other 
communities, such as the Mahishyas of Bengal and Assam, 
the Marwaris of Calcutta, the Bengali domiciled community 
of Bihar and Orissa, the Ahoms of Assam, the Mahars of the 
Central Provinces, the Uriyas of Madras and the Parsis of 
Bombay. In these cases we did not feel justified in admittingl 
the claim. In the southern parts of the Bombay presidency ! 
and in Madras (but fortunately in no other parts of India) 
claims were put forward by non-Brahman Hindus for separate 
communal representation as a means of protection against 
the alleged ascendancy of the Brahman. The Lingayets of 
the Bombay presidency asked on this ground for the protec- 
tion of their interests by the reservation of seats in plural 
member constituencies. We believe that this organized com- 
munity will find no difficulty in securing representation 
through a general electorate in the districts where they are 
numerous, and the result of elections to local bodies tends to 
confirm us in this belief. 

19. Marat has and allied castes tn Bombay , — A similar 
claim on similar grounds was urged by the Marathas and 
allied castes in the Deccan and Southern divisions of the 
Bombay presidency. The representatives of this class were 
divided in their recommendations, some urging the necessity 
for separate electorates and others proposing the reservation 
of seats in plural member constituencies. Two of our mem- 
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bcrs (Mr. Hailey and Mr. unailtl havt^ hceii ylatl tn 

grant special elcctoiM tacilitich In them b\ the resci vatitip a 
single seat in each of the six districts whore the\ pieponclri™ 
ate. They consider that thib guarantee wuuhl .secuie tu them 
an assured minimum of representation, ot which they would 
otherwise be uncertain owing to the ascendancx' of the 
Brahman. They believe that, ii this representation were ence 
secured, the community wc>uld be encouraged to take its .share 
in the political life of the province, from which it might other- 
wise be excluded. The majority of the Committee, howexer, 
are of opinion that m view of the iacts that the i\Iardtha'5 and 
allied castes niimiDer over 5 millions out of 14 million Hindus 
in the presidency proper, and that their voting stieiigth will 
largely predominate in at least five districts w ith 1 2 seats, no 
sufficient case for special treatment has been established. 

20. Non-Brahmans of Madras . — In Madras a similar 
question was raised in a very acute form by the claim to com- 
munal representation of the non-Brahmaii Hindus of that 
presidency. Before our arrival in Madras, w^e had re- 
ceived a considerable body of representations relating to 
this question and made ourseh^es acquainted wu*th the 
discussions of the subject in the press. It had also been 
publicly stated that the composition of our Committee 
made it impossible for us to consider with justice and fair- 
ness the problems arising out of this controversy. \V e visited 
Madras prepared to enter into a full and careful consideration 
of this question, but unfortunately we were deprived of the 
opportunity of hearing those leaders of the non-Brahmans who 
claim a separate electorate and of testing their views b}' 
oral examination, since they informed us that they refused 
to appear before the Committee. Communications received 
from Dr Nair and other leaders will be found in appendix 
XV. We desire to record that, whatever the merits or 
demerits of the controversy might be, it was our earnest 
wish to use our good offices to find some method of 
composing these important differences which are disturbing 
the political life oi the presidency. We should have been 
glad, even perhaps at the cost of the disregard of sound consti- 
tutional forms, to have attempted some acceptable arrange- 
ment. The refusal of these leaders to appear at our enquiry 
deprived us of all power of intervention and mad^ a settle- 
ment by consent impossible. 
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So far as we have been able to ascertain, the case for the 
non-Brahmans rests on the assertion that the Brahmans, 
though numerically a small community, occup}^ not onl}^ for 
religious and social reasons but also on account ot their ex- 
ceptional educational qualifications, a position ot prepon- 
derating influence. It is also urged that Brahmans have a 
share, disproportionate to their numbers, of positions in the 
service of Government and in the legal profession The non- 
Brahmans claim that they need protection against the over- 
powering, though not necessarily illegitimate, influence of a 
class possessing so marked a degree of religious and social 
prestige. 

The possible solutions of the problem, which emerge from 
our consideration of the question, may be described as fol- 
lo\vs : The first is the constitution of a non-Brahman com- 
munal electorate, comprising all classes of Hindus other 
than Brahmans. This solution, as we understand from their 
written publications, commends itself to a considerable section 
of the political leaders of the non-Brahmans. A second 
alternative would be to constitute large multiple consti- 
tuencies, and to reserve a certain proportion of seats for non- 
Brahman candidates xA further proposal producing much 
the same result, though with a variation of figures, is to limit 
the number of Brahman candidates to be returned by such 
constituencies, and this course was recommended to us by 
another section of the non-Brahman community. 

Apparently the reason why any solution on the basis of 
reservation of seats would not be acceptable to the first section 
of non-Brahman leaders is that they mistrust candidates, 
though belonging to their own class, in whose election 
Brahmans would take a part, however limited may be the 
number of their votes. We for our part feel unable to re^ 
commend the constitution of a separate communal elec 4 
torale for non-Brahmans Whatever value and propriety? 
such a measure may have for protecting a minority againstj 
the pressure of other communities or interests, it would be un-' 
reasonable to adopt this expedient for protecting a commu-^ 
nity which has an overwhelming electoral strength. In the 
Madras presidency the non-Brahmans (omitting the depress- 
^ ed or untouchable classes) outnumber the Brahmans in the 
' proportioiii of about 22 to i. We have made an estimate of 
the relative proportions of these communities in regard to the 
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number of voters on the franchise recommended tor the 
presidency, and we are, we think, well within the mark in 
estimating that the non-Krahman (again u>ing the t'xpression 
in the sense indicated above) exceed the Brahman electors in 
the proportion of at least 4 to i. We cannot but think that, 
if the capacity already devoted to politic^ among the non- 
Brahmans were utilized in organizing this great inajinit}-, the 
non-Brahmans would in no long space of time find that 
such a preponderance of votes would make itself effectually 
felt despite the power and influence of the Brahmans. The 
formation of a separate communal electorate for non-Biah- 
mans would have the effect of placing the Brahmans in a 
separate communal electorate of their own, a position in 
which we are not prepared to place a community against its 
will. There thus remains only the proposal for the reser- 
vation of a considerable number of seats for non-Brahmans 
in plural member constituencies. But such evidence as we 
were able to obtain went to show that, whilst such a proposal 
might be accepted by the Brahmans if it were the price of 
an enduring peace and might, if the number of seats were 
substantial, be accepted by one section of the non-Brahmans, 
the leaders of the other section were prepared neither to 
submit to such a solution nor to accept it as a settlement of 
the controversy. In these circuspstances we felt it our duty 
to deal with the electoral position on lines corresponding to 
' those framed for other parts of India, and in our recommenda- 
, tions we accordingly make no difference between the Brahmans 
^ and the non-Brahmans. 

On this subject we feel constrained to add this final 
suggestion. It may be that, after statutory effect has been 
given to our proposals, His Majesty’s Government may be 
w'illing to afford the parties to this controversy an opportu- 
nity, before the electoral machinery is completed, of agreeing 
upon some solution of the question, e.£^., the provision of 
plural member constituencies and of a certain proportion of 
guaranteed non-Brahman seats. We venture, at the risk of 
travelling outside the terms of our reference, to suggest that, 
if any scheme is brought forward by the leaders of the non- 
Brahmans which appears likely to afford a reasonable pros- 
pect of a speedy and equitable settlement, an opportunity 
might be allow^ed to Your Excellency in Council (possibly 
under the advice of some small commission or committee) to 
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introduce into the electoral sy.‘:>tem for this presidency any 
modifications on these lines that may seem likely to lay the 
controversy finally to rest. 

Representation of Special Interests. 

31 . Zanihidars and Landholders . — We turn to an impor- 
tant but less contentious problem, the representation ol 
special interests. In considering the claims of the land- 
holding class to special treatment, we recognise the con- 
siderations put forward in paragraphs 147 and 148 of the Joint 
Report regarding the position of the landed aristocracy and 
of the smaller landed gentry. Where we have found a 
genuine landed aristocracy forming a distinct class, of which 
the taliiqdars of Oudh form perhaps the most conspicuous ex- 
ample, we have had no hesitation in maintaining the privilege 
now held by them of special represen tation in the legislative 
councils through electorates composed of their own class. 
Thus, in addition to the taluqdars of Oudh, we have recom- 
mended special representation to the zamindars of Bengal, 
Madras and Bihar and Orissa, the sardars of Gujrat and 
the Deccan and the jagirdars of Sind (m the Bombay presi- 
dency). It may justifiably be claimed that in each case 
these constitute a special class, with clearly defined interests 
distinguishable from those of the smaller landholders. We 
have at the same time continued the special representation 
enjoyed by a class of somewhat different but still clearly 
defined status, namely, the large landholders of Madras, 
Agra, the Central Provinces, and xAssam, and have further, 
pursuant to the policy of guaranteeing adequate represen- 
tation to landholding interests, acceded to the strong recom- 
mendation of the Punjab government for the grant of special 
seats to the larger landholders in the Punjab, a privilege 
which they do not at present enjoy. The qualifications ot 
electors will in each case be residence in the constituency and 
a high payment of land revenue or local rates ; though we 
have, in addition, maintained as a qualification the possession 1 
by landholders of certain high titles conferred or recognised ' 
by government. 

22. University . — We recommend the maintenance of 
the existing arrangement by which the interests of university 
education are represented in the provincial legislative 
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aanicils by a member elected h}* the Senate and Imilows ni 
the university of the province, \\eha\e, in adtlitiun, inacie 
provision for the newly constituted universit}^ t)f Ihitna, and 
lor the universities of Nagpur and Dacca when they aic duly 
constituted. 

23. Comviercc and Industry , — The Joint Report (paiagraph 
232) recognises that commercial and industrial interests 
should receive separate representation, and this \ lew was 
supported almost wdthout exception b\ the c\ idence received 
b}' us. These special interests are now* icpresented in the 
provincial legislative councils by members returner! b\’ 
chambers of commerce and by trades, planting, mining 
and millowners’ associations. These are in the main, though 
not exclusively, repiesentative of European commercial inter- 
ests. The special interests of Indian commerce are at present 
represented by election only in the legislative council of 
Bombay, where one member is elected by the Millowners’ 
Associations, and one by associations composed of merchants 
and traders. We are satisfied that the method of representa- 
tion through associations has worked well in the past, and 
should be continued in the future. Where, therefore, we have 
found associations which have been proved to our satisfaction 
to be fully representative of the various interests concerned, 
we recommend that election to the special seats provided by 
' us for commerce and industry should be made by their mem- 
bers. In the three provinces of the Punjab, Central Provinces 
and Assam, where there is no organized association of suffi- 
cient importance for the representation of Indian commerce, 
we recommend a special electorate consisting * of factor}”- 
owners and the representatives of registered companies. It 
will be noted that the amount of representation given to 
European commerce in Bengal is larger than in other provin- 
ces ; this step we hold to be justified by the importance of 
European commerce in that province, and this view is support- 
ed by a unanimous resolution of the non-official members of 
the present legislative council in favour of maintaining the 
existing proportion of elected European seats in the council. 
It will be further noted that we have given increased repre- 
^sentation to Indian commerce, with the result that special 
^representation of this interest is provided in seven out of the 
eight provinces. We have recommended safeguards against 
the abuse of the method of election through associations by 
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proposing that the regulations for elections should in each 
case be approved by the Governor in Council, who will further 
have authorit}’ to modify the system of representation in order 
to meet am^ alteration in the position or constitution of the 
different associations. The regulations should contain pro- 
visions for ensuring that all electors have a place of business 
wdthin the province. 

24. Representation by nomination , — In assigning the 
number of seats in each council to which non-official repre- 
sentatives may^be appointed by nomination, we have been 
guided by the existence of important classes or interests 
which could not be expected to obtain representation by any 
practicable system of election. Thus we have been driven to 
the expedient of nomination for the representation of the 
depressed classes, because in no case did we find it possible to 
provide an electorate on any satisfactory system of franchise. 
We have indicated in each province the special interests 
which we consider should receive such representation (inclu- 
ding Labour, where the industrial conditions seem likely to 
give rise to labour problems) , it will be understood, however, 
that our'Iists are intended as a guide to the Governor rather 
than as a direction to be followed in framing the regulations. 
Our proposals contemplate a very sparing use of nomination/ 
and we have provided only a narrow margin to enable the- 
Governor to correct any glaring inequalities in election or to 
secure the presence on the council of any person of position 
or political experience who may have failed to secure 
election. 

25. Official Representation . — In our recommendations re- 
garding official seats we have been guided entirely b}^ the 
necessity of providing the number of officials required for con- 
stituting the Grand Committee in accordance with paragraph 
232 of the Joint Report. We have assumed that the standard 
strength of the Grand Committee will be 40 per cent, of the 
council. We feel bound to add that practical inconvenience'^ 
may arise, especially in the smaller provinces, from the ! 
necessity for the attendance of so many officials at the council ' 
proceedings. If the proportion were reduced from 40 to 30 > 
per cent., which could (we venture to suggest) be effected 
without any material change of principle, the number of. 
officials might be diminished, and the inconvenience proporv 
tionately reduced. 
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26. British Subjects , — In dcaiiiiH with the qualirlcatu)ns 
of candidates for election as memhens nf the piovincial 
councils, we have taken the existiip^ regulations as our guide, 
but have relaxed them in several material points. Thus while 
maintaining the disqualification of persons who are not Britidi 
subjects, we have recommended that this bar should not apply 
to the subjects of Native States in India. There are many 
persons who, though technically subjects of ^ative States, 
reside in British territory, with which their interests are 
identified. 

27. Dismissal from Government Service . — W'e ga\^e much 
consideration to the question whether dismissal from Govern- 
ment service should in itself constitute a disqualification. The 
majority of us are of opinion that such dismissal should con- 
stitute a disqualification if it has taken place in circumstances 
which, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, involve 
moral turpitude, and that it should be further provided that 
this bar may be removed by the same authorit}\ They hold 
that a regulation of this nature is essential in the interest of 
the good reputation of the new councils. We have, however, 
to record that this recommendation does not command the 
assent of Lord Southborough, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
and Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who consider it improper to limit 
the choice of the electorate by imposing a disqualification 
based on the decision of an executive authorit}^ 

28. Imprisonment . — The existing regulations debar from 
candidature all persons sentenced by a criminal court to 
imprisonment for an offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term exceeding six months, or who have been ordered 
to find security for good behaviour. We have considered it 
sufficient to restrict the disqualification to persons who have 
been sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment in cir- 
cumstances which, in the opinion of the Governor in Council, 
involve moral turpitude, and have, as in the previous case, 
provided that the same authority may remove the disquali- 
fication. 

29. Residence.— K problem of greater difficulty is pre- 
sented by the question whether a candidate should be per- 
mitted to contest a constituency in which he has no place of 
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residence. The present regulations pro\idt‘ lliat in all 
Muhammadan, local board, municipal and landholders' cons- 
tituencies, the candidate must have a place of residence 
within the constituenc}’. The evidence presented to us on 
this point was by no means unanimous. Associations and 
individuals representing what may be termed the more pro- 
gressive element in Indian politics were definite in tlieir view 
that there is no justification for restricting the choice of the 
electors in this respect, and that insistence on such a regula- 
tion might, by depriving the new councils of the services of 
men of experience and capacit\% impair the success of the 
reforms now being inaugurated. The point was also empha- 
sised that a residential qualification is easy of evasion in the 
absence of an undesirably restrictive definition. Some of the 
local governments, namely, those of the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam, did not press for the insertion 
of this qualification. On the other hand, the local govern- 
ments of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab held that 
it would be detrimental to the interests of a large proportion 
of the new electorate to admit as candidates persons who were 
not resident in the areas they sought to represent. This view 
received support from some non-ofificial witnesses, particularly 
in the Central Provinces, and very wide support in the 
Punjab from individual witnesses and associations represent- 
ing rural interests. It was pointed out to us that one object 
of constituting territorial electorates is to encourage the can- 
didature of persons with knowledge of local interests and 
actually representative of such interests, and that the chance 
of securing such candidates from among the rural population, 
hitherto unversed in politics, would be impaired by the com- 
petition of candidates trom outside. Much of the educative 
effect oi the franchise would thus be lost, and the representa- 
tive character of the councils impaired. Our attention was 
further directed to the remarks on this subject in paragraph 84 
of the Joint Report which contemplate the possible necessity of 
prescribing definite qualifications for candidates for rural seats. 

We have found no difficulty in maintaining the existing 
regulation as regards special constituencies, such as those 
provided for landholders. With regard to the general and 
communal constituencies, however, the majority of us, 
although on principle opposed to such a restriction anywhere 
resolved, on a consideration of the evidence, to abandon 
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uniformit\% and to impose the icstiietiou in th»‘ peniiir^s 
Bombay /the Punjab and the C 'eniral Frounce'^, f>ut not in the 
remaining provinces. The minorit}’ (Sii l^'raiik Sly, ^Ir. 
Hailey and Mr. Hogg) desire that the rcNtrictiun should be im- 
posed in all provinces, and would be prepared, it iieecssarw to 
face a definition of the qualification which would secure that 
the candidate should be actually a resident oi the constituency. 

Composition of Provinxial LrjnsPATivr ( nrxc'nx 

30. Size of provincial legislative councils — llic prece- 
ding portion of this report will explain the piinciples which 
have guided us in framing the constitution ot the legi.slative 
council of each province In our recommendations as to the 
number of members in the different councils, we have not 
acted on any presumption as to the total strength suitable to 
each province, nor have we striven to attain a riiid uniformity 
between the provinces, but have endeavoured to provide 
adequate representation for each class and interest conc?crned, 
with due regard to the maintenance of the district as a terri- 
torial unit. Social and economic conditions var}^ widel)’ from 
province to province, and our proposals must not be judged 
in the light of the arithmetical proportion disclosed between 
the number of seats and the size of the population in the 
different areas with which we have had to deal Our detailed 
recommendations, w^hich will be found in the attached appen- 
dices, are summarized in the following table : — 


Province. 

General 

Communal. 

Landholders. 

University. 

Commeice and 
Industry and 
Planting* 

Representa- 
tives by no- 
mination 

Officials. 

's 

P 

Madras .... 

61 

18 

7 

I 

6 

6 

19 

118 

Bombay .... 

46 

29 

3 

1 

8 

6 

18 

III 

Bengal 

41 

37 

5 

2 

^5 

5 

20 

125 

United Provinces 

57 

28 

6 

I 

3 


18 

u8 

Punjab 

18 

36 

4 

I 

3 

6 

16 

S3 

Bihar and Orissa 

46 

18 

5 

I 

3 

9 

16 

98 

Central Provinces 

40 

7 

3 

I 

2 

5 

12 

70 

Assam 

19 

12 

2 

... 

6 

5 

9 

53 


These numbers are exclusive of the two experts (in the case of Assam 
one), who may be added to the Council by the Governoi from time to time 
when required, 
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INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

COArPOSITION OF THE AbSEMELV. 

ji. CoDiposition of existing Coundl , — The present legisla- 
tive council ot the Governor-General consists (in addition to 
the seven members of his Executive Council) of sixty addi- 
tional members, of whom twenty-seven are elected and thirty- 
three nominated, making a total of 69, inclusive oi the Gover- 
nor-General and the Head of the province in which the council 
assembles. Of the latter not more than twenty-eight may be 
officials. Details of the composition of the elected portion 
of the council are given in the attached appendix ; it is suffi- 
cient to state here that of the total of twenty-seven, thirteen 
are elected hy the non-official members of the different pro- 
vincial legislative councils, giving an average of 16 members 
to elect each representative ; six by landholders (all provinces 
save the Punjab and Assam being thus represented) ; one 
representative by the Muhammadan landholders of the 
United Provinces alternately with the Muhammadans of 
Bengal , five by Muhammadans in as many provinces, in 
addition to the member returned at the alternate election just 
mentioned ; and two by European Chambers of Commerce. 
The landholders’ electorate is a restricted one, on a higher 
franchise qualification than that in force for the elections to 
the provincial councils. Where Muhammadan representatives 
are elected to the council the election is (except in the case 
oi Bombay) direct, on a higher franchise than that in force 
for election to the provincial legislative councils, giving an 
average of 473 electors for each seat in the four provinces in 
which it applies, 

33. Proposals of the foint Report , — The Joint Report 
(paragraphs 273 to 275) contemplates an Indian Legislative 
Assembly of about 100 members, of whom two-thirds will be 
elected and one-third nominated by the Governor-General, of 
which third again not less than one-third will be non-ofificials 
selected with the object of representing minority or special 
interests. It recognizes the necessity for the communal re- 
presentation of Muhammadans in most provinces, and also 
ot Sikhs in the Punjab. The allocation suggested for the 
elected members is eleven each to the three presidencies, ten 
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to the United Provinces, seven each to the ihiniab and Bihai 
and Orihsa, five to the Central Provinces, three to Burma and 
two to Assam ; to which is added one lor the Delhi Province. 
It further contemplates that, within these luimberN, special 
representation should be tound for luiropcan and Indian com- 
merce, and the large landlords 

33. Our ProJ>osais.--\ye haw found it chfficiill to provide 
for these various interests, and for the necessar\' cttmniunal 
representation of Muhammadans and Sikhs, in addition to 
the representation of the general constituencies, without dis- 
turbing the proportion of seats suggested for each province 
or, in the alternative, increasing the total number oi elected 
seats. We have, after a full consideration of this somewhat 
complex problem, decided to adopt the latter course, and 
to recommend an addition to the elected strength of the 
council, bringing the total to 80 instead oi 68. We have 
further thought it justifiable, while preserving generally the 
proportion of representation suggested between provinces, 
to rank the United Provinces with Madras and Bombay Its 
population exceeds that of any other province, and its finan- 
cial contribution to the general Imperial revenues as proposed 
in paragraph 206 of the Joint Report is second onh'' to that 
suggested for Madras. We would have desired on general 
grounds to maintain the equality of representation of the 
three presidencies, to which we attach importance, but in view 
of the large amount of special representation necessary in 
Bengal, we propose to allot one additional seat to that presi- 
dency in order to secure sufficient representation of general 
and communal interests. In allocating the number of Muham- 
madan seats we have been guided by the considerations set 
out in paragraph 15 of this report, and have also borne in 
mind that the number of Muhammadans, elected and nomi- 
nated, in the present council is ii out of 31 Indian non-official 
members. The increase in the number of elected seats will 
involve a council of the total strength of 120, or, including 
the Governor-General, 12 1. The details of our recommenda- 
tions are given in appendix IX, and are summarized in the 
table below : — 
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ELECTED MEAIBERS. 




COMMUNAI. 

Landholders 

4 

c 






c 



C 

6 
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V 
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^ c 

4: 

_o ^ 

.5 S 

X 

S 

*e p 

0 

_ _ . _ 



7i 




W 



Madias 

7 

2 

... 

I 



I 

I 

12 

Bombay | 

4 

3 


I 

I 

... 

I 

2 

42 

Bengal 1 

5 ' 

3 

... 

r 

I 


2 

I 

J3 

United Piovinces.. 

6 

' 3 

... 

1 

I 


I 

... 

12 

Punjab 

1 2 

4 

I 


1 

I 

... 


i 9 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

6 

2 

... 

I 


... 



1 9 

Central Pio\inces . 


f 

... 

... 



... 


I 5 

Assam 

I 


... 

... 

; ••• 1 


I < 


1 2 

Delhi 

I 

... 

i ^ 

... 

... 

... 


... 

I 


Reserved foi Burma ... 4 


Total ... 80 

To these will be added fourteen representatives appointed 
by nomination and twenty-six officials (including seven ex- 
officio members). In view of the remarks contained in para- 
graph 198 of the Joint Report, we have felt ourselves pre- 
cluded from proposing any precise allocation of the four seats 
reserved for Burma. It has been suggested^ to us that pro- 
vision might suitably be made for one seat to represent 
Muhammadans, and one the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce , 
j we content ourselves in the circumstances with recording the 

suggestions. 

Methods of Representation. 

34. Direct and Indirect election , — The question of the most 
suitable method of securing representation is discussed in 
' paragraph 273 of the Joint Report It is recognized that 

direct election is practicable in the case of special constitu- 
' encies, such as those representing landholders or commer- 

j cial associations ; but, while indicating a preference for direct 

j election in general constituencies, the report emphasises the 
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diFficulty of giving practical effect to ihi^ iiivd^utc, W v ga\e 
lull and anxious consideraticai to this difficuU [)n •hicni Theic 
are three main alternatives. The fust is tn adnpt the fran- 
chise recommended by us for the pro\incial legislatnc conn- 
cils, dividing the electorates tor these council- into the nunibei 
of constituencies required lor the fndicio Legislative As^e^lhl\. 
If wc had felt it necessaiy to recomniend a high franchise 
qualification for the provincial c{)uncils, it is po^sl!)k^ that the 
electorate for the Indian Legislative Assembl) would not have 
been of unmanageable size ; but if the trandiise proposals 
made by us are adopted, each coiistituenc}' ic)r the latter 
assembly would consist approximate!}’ oi 4 millions oi popu- 
lation with 90,000 electors, and the area ot each constilu- 
encywould be of corresponding magnitude Whether such 
an arrangement may pro\e practicable in the future, it is 
difficult to foretell, but we are of opinion that for the present 
it is impossible to I'ecommeiid it. It would iiu'olve d great 
strain on the large number of inexperienced electors who 
will now^ for the first time receive the suffrage, and w*ouId 
impose a very heavy burden on the agenc}’ charged wutli the 
organization of the new electoral machinery. 

Some of the difficulties above indicated could, no d(jubt, 
be obviated by adopting as an alternative, the proposal — 
strongly urged by many non-official witnesses and numerous 
political associations — to prepare an electoral roll for the 
Indian Legislative Assembly on a substantial!}’ higher fran- 
chise than that proposed by us for the provincial councils. It 
was pointed out to us that a direct system nf election to the 
Imperial Council by Muhammadans w’as in force in the 
provinces of Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa, but it was generally agreed that the present 
franchise was much too restricted to form a suitable basis. The 
average number of electors would be only 184 for each seat. 
A somewhat wider electorate exercises the right of election 
to the Muhammadan seats in the provincial legislative coun- 
cils of these provinces and Bombay, and the suggestion was 
made to us that this might be adopted for elections to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. This would give an average 
of i,i 18 electors for each seat. Besides the very restricted 
nature of this franchise, a further objection lies in the com- 
position of the electorate. It is based on a high propert}' 
qualification varying considerably from province to province, 
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but the attempt to give it a somewhat more liberal aspect 
has led to the inclusion of a striking variel}’- of social, voca- 
tional, titular and literary qualifications, unsuitable in our 
opinion as a basis for the franchi.'>e even in provincial council 
elections. In spite of these additions, an electorate of this 
type would be dominated by landholders, who would also 
receive separate representation in their special constituencies. 
But our objection to this proposal is not limited to the diffi- 
culty of suggesting an improved franchise. To enfranchise 
a large number of persons m the elections of the provincial 
legislative councils, and at the same time to confine represen- 
tation in the All-India assembly to a small upper class, appears 
to us not only illogical but politically undesirable. A further 
difficulty, though one possibly of less importance, is that it 
involves the creation of a second electoral roll throughout 
India at a moment when the preparation of the provincial 
electoral rolls will strain severely the resources of the local 
governments. The latter, without exception, after full con- 
sideration of the possible alternatives, recommended indirect 
election. We have thus found ourselves driven (a possibility 
foreseen in the Joint Report) to the only remaining alter- 
native, namely, indirect election for all general and com- 
munal seats by the members of the provincial legislative 
councils. We appreciate the objections to this method. The 
danger of entrusting the election of All-India representatives 
to a small number oi electors is too obvious to need ela- 
boration. It must, however, be borne in mind that the non- 
official members of the provincial councils will themselves, 
shortly before they are called upon to exercise this function, 
have been returned by a popular vote, and that they will 
perform this important duty in a representative capacity. 
We trust that, in the progress of time, a growing sense of 
political organization will enable indirect election to be 
superseded by some direct method, but for the present we see 
no alternative but to face the defects inherent in the indirect 
system. 

If our proposal is accepted, the minimum numbers of 
electors to the seats in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
representative of general and communal interests will be as 
shown in the table below. To these will be added in prac- 
tice the non-official nominated members. 
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Madras . . 


1 

80 

2 


n 

i 9 93 

Bombay 

1 

4 

60 

3 


27 

7 87 

Bengal 


5 

66 ' 

3 


34 

8 100 

United Prownces 


6 

68 1 

3 


27 

9 95 

Punjab 


2 

'i'y * 

4 1 


30 

I 9 7 61 

Bihar and Orissa 


6 

56 

2 * 


17 

^ - 73 

Central Piovinces 


4 

i 46 1 

I 


/ 

5 ' 53 

Assam 


1 

1 V i 

t 1 

I 1 

i 


12 

2 39 

< 


35. Method of election to seats representing special inkr- 
ests. — The representation of special interests can, as anti- 
cipated in paragraph 273 of the Joint Report, be suitably 
carried out by direct election. We propose accordingly that 
the persons entered in the electoral rolls prepared for the 
provincial council elections shall elect to the landholders’ seats 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly. There appears to be 
no reason for creating a second electorate, with higher fran- 
chise qualifications, within these comparatively small bodies 
of electors. Election to the commerce seats will be b}' the 
members of certain chambers of commerce and similar bodies. 
The details of the electorate for each constituency will he 
found in appendix IX attached. 

36. Qualifications of candidates. — We consider tliat candi- 
dature for the seats to which election is made by the mem- 
bers of the provincial legislative councils should not be res- 
tricted to persons who are already members of those councils, 
but should be extended to all persons who are qualified for 
election to the council of the province which they desire to 
represent. The difficulty felt by some of our members in 
regard to the qualification of residence (paragraph 29) will 
not arise in this case ; the regulations should only provide 
that the candidate should be an elector in some constituency 
within the province. 
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Ab regards election to seats representing special interests, 
we consider that candidates should have the qualifications 
entitling them to stand for similar seats in the provincial 
councils, residence in the province (or, in the case of seats 
representing commerce, possession of a place of business 
within the province) being a necessary qualification in each 
case, 

37, System of voting. — In the elections for seats to which 
election is made by members of the provincial councils, we 
propose to adopt the system of cumulative voting. This is 
at present in force in similar elections to the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, and we see good grounds for retaining it. 

38, Representatives by nominatiofi. — In our recommen- 
dation as to the number of representatives by nomination, 
we have observed the proportion laid down in paragraph 273 
of the Joint Report, In view of the observations made in 
paragraph 275 of the same report, we have attempted no 
allocation of these seats. One of our members (Mr. Hogg\ 
however, desires to express a strong opinion that at least 
one member should be nominated to represent the interests, 
other than commercial and industrial, of the European com- 
munity. It has further been suggested to us that a place 
might be found among the nominations for non-official re- 
presentatives from the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan iyide paragraph 198 of the Joint Report). 

COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Composition of the Council. 

39, Proposals of the foint Report. — Proposals regarding 
the Council of State are contained in paragraph 277 of the 
Joint Report. These proposals contemplate a council of 50 
members, exclusive of the Governor-General, consisting of 
not more than 25 officials including the members- of the 
Executive Council ; 4 non-officials nominated by the 
Governor-General ; and 21 elected members. Of the elected 
members it is suggested that 1 5 shall be chosen by the non-offi- 
cial members of the provincial legislative councils, each council 
returning two members, save the councils of Burma, the 
Central Provinces and Assam, which are to return one each. 
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The remaining six seats are intended to siippleiinent the 
representation which the iluhammadans and the landed 
classes would otherwise secure, and also to provide tor the 
representation of chambers of commerce. It is proposed that 
each of the three latter interests should return two members 
directly to the Council of State. 

40." Our proposals , — We have experienced great difficulty 
in framing a scheme which would provide for the different 
interests mentioned, while preserving the proportion of seats 
between the provinces. We have therefore ventured, at the 
risk of going outside our terms of reference, to recommend 
an increase from 21 to 24 in the number ot elected seats. 
This increase will involve a total strength of 56 or, including 
the Governor-General, 57. The details ot the constitution 
which we propose are given in appendix X, and the proposals 
for the elected seats may be summarized as follows : — 


Province. 

Geneial 

Muham- j 
madan. 

Sikh ' 

Land- 

holders. 

TOXVf . 

Madras . 

2 

. 



3 

Bombay 

2 

1 

... 


3 

Bengal 

2 

I 


I 

^ T 

United Provinces 

I 

I 


i 

3 

Punjab 

I 

i I 

I 


3 

Bihar and Orissa 

I 

I 


1 

2 - 

Central Provinces 

I 

1 


” f 

i| 

Assam ' 

I 

JL 

i 

1 

c 

Total ... 

II 

7 * 


= i 

21 


Add for European chambers of comnieicc . . 2 

Reserved for Burma ... ... i 


Total . . 24 

41. Method of representation , — In the Joint Report it is 
proposed that the election should be by the members of the 
provincial legislative councils, save in the case of six seats 
(for Muhammadans, landholders and chambers of commerce) 
to which direct election is contemplated. We have already 
explained the difficulties which have made it impossible *for 
us to recommend any method of direct election to the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. We have received no practical sug- 
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gestion, nor have we succeeded in formulating any method, 
for obtaining direct election by Muhammadans (who number 
in the area included in our schemes over 54 millions) to the 
two seats specifically reserved for them in the Council of 
State. It would be possible to ari'ange for direct election to 
the two landholders’ seats in the Council of State by the 
landholders to whom, in the various provinces, we propose to 
give the privilege of electing landholders’ representatives in 
the provincial councils. We shrink, however, from adding 
one more election tp the two elections (to the provincial 
councils and to the Indian Legislative Assembly) in which 
the landholders will have to participate. It appears to us 
that the least inconvenient course will be to ‘ provide, in all 
cases except the two seats reserved for European commerce, 
for election to the Council of State by the non-official mem- 
bers of the respective provincial councils, and we have framed 
our scheme on these lines. We have not overlooked the fact 
that our proposals for election to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and to the Council of State involve two elections 
by the members of the provincial legislative councils, but we 
are unable to devise any alternative system which is not 
open to graver objection. 

42. Qualifications of candidates, — We think that Candida- 
tuie to the Council of State should not be confined to mem- 
bers of the Indian Legislative Assembly and provincial 
legislative councils, as we see great advantages in the selec- 
tion of suitable representatives outside those bodies. We 
therefore recommend that it should be left to the electors to 
choose any pqrson qualified to be a member of a provincial 
legislative council. 

We have the honour to be 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
SOUTHBOROUGH, 

President. 

F. G. SLY, 

Deputy Chairman, 

S. AFTAB. 

W. M. HAILEY. 

S. N. BANERJEA. 

M. N. HOGG. 

V. S. SRINIVASAN. 

Delhi, 22nd February ipig. 
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X T Report of the Committee on Division 
of Functions. 

To 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

IN COCNCIL. 

Your Excellency, 

In accordance with the directions oi the Right Ilon’ble the 
Secretary of State for India we have the honour to forward 
to Your Excellency, for submission to the Secretary of 
State, our report on questions connected with the division of 
functions between the central and provincial Governments, 
and in the provincial Governments between the Executive 
Council and Ministers. 

2. The terms of reference to us were as follows . — 

L The Committee will be guided by the principles 
enumerated in paragraphs 212,213, -38, 239 and 
240 and will also take into consideration the illus- 
trative lists contained in appendix II of the 
Report. 

II. With a view to giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative 
and financial, of the Government of India, which 
is compatible with the due discharge by the latter 
of their own responsibilities, the Committee will 
advise as to — 


(1) the functions which should be discharged by 

the provincial Governments (paragraph 238) , 

(2) the powers of control which should be retained 

by the Government of India in relation to the 
provincial subjects, in order to secure the dis- 
charge of their own responsibilities, and the 
grounds on which and the manner in which 
these powers should be exercised (paragraphs 
213 and 240). 

Ilf, The Committee will further advise as to 

(i) which of the functions to be discharged by 
provincial Governments can be transferred ,at 
the outset in each province to the charge of 
Ministers (paragraph 238) ; 
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(2) the powers which should be exercised by the 
Governor in Council in relation to transferred 
subjects and the grounds on which and the 
manner in which these powers should be exer- 
cised (paragraph 240). 

3. Our Report falls into the following sections • — 

Section I. — Introductory. 

Section II. — Provincial Functions and Relations bet- 
ween the Provinces and the Government ot India. 

Part I. — Provincial Functions. 

Part 2. — Powers of control by the Government 
of India in relation to Provincial Subjects. 

Part 3. — Lists of All-India and Provincial Sub- 
jects. 

Section III. — Transfei of Functions to the charge of 
Ministers, and Powers of Governor in Council in 
relation to Transferred Subjects. 

Part I. — Transfer of PTinctions. 

Part 2. — Powers of the Governor in Council in 
relation to Transferred Subjects. 

Part 3. — List of Transferred Subjects. 

Section IV. — Public Services. 

Section V. — P'inance 

Section VI. — Conclusion 

It should be noted that it has been found more convenient 
to treat the various questions arising under both the second 
and third clauses of the reference with regard to the Public 
Services and Finance in Sections specially devoted to those 
two subjects. 

Section I. —Introductory 

4. Our first meeting was held at Simla on the 8th 
November, and after preliminary discussions, including intor- 
mal interviews with two Members ot the Government of 
India, there and at Delhi, w^e started on our tour through 
the country on the i6th. We visited Patna, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and Calcutta before Christmas, and exa- 
mined the official and non-official witnesses from Bihar and 
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Orissa, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the I'entral PiMviin 
ces and Berar and Assam After Uhiistnias \\c ic-asNcnihlcd 
in Calcutta on January 2nd, and heard the Bengal evidence. 
P'rom Calcutta we moved on to iMadras, and thence to Bom- 
bay, returning to Delhi on February 3rd. Burma we did 
not visit, as it was excluded irom the scope of oui ciK|inrics. 
Besides hearing witnesses from the various provinces we w’crc 
able to examine several officers who serve direct!}’ under the 
Government of India. The final discussions weic held after 
our return to Delhi, between the 3rd and the 26th I'chruar}’, 
On the latter date our Report was signed. 

While on tour, w^e held sittings on 68 da}’s in all, and w’e 
sat as a rule between six and seven hours a da}’. The sit- 
tings and the examination of witnesses were conducted pri- 
vately. The names of the w’itnesses and (in the case ot re- 
presentative witnesses) the names of the associations wiiich 
they represented are set forth in Annexure no. \TL A 
record of their evidence, together with a record of the mate- 
rial prepared for our assistance by the provincial Govern- 
ments, has been deposited wuth the Home Department of the 
Government of India. Reference is made in later paragraphs 
to the Memoranda received from the Government of India 
and the proposals formulated by local Governments. 

5. At the outset w’e suffered a great loss ow’i ng to the 
death of our colleague, the Hon’ble Mr. H. F. W. Gillman, 
C.S I., I.C S., Member of the Executive Council of the Governor 
of Madras. We realise that his wide administrative experience 
would have been of the greatest help to us The Madras offi- 
cer (Mr. M. PU Couchman) who was selected to take his place 
was unable to join us until we had completed our tour in Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

6. In examining the case of each province w’e received 
the help of two added members appointed by the respecti\e 
local Governments with a view to the adequate representation 
of local conditions. Except in the case of Bengal, where the 
gentlemen nominated by Government w’ere both non -officials, 
one added member in each province was an official and the 
other a non-official. We desire to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our obligations to our added members (whose names 
are given in Annexure VI) for the great assistance they have 
given us. Not only did they take a share in the examination 
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of witnesses and in the deliberations on the peculiar circum- 
stances of their own provinces, but in several cases they also 
supplied us with valuable written statements of their views. 
We further received important assistance from Sir Piabhashaii- 
kar Pattani, K.C I.E., and Mr. G. Rainy, CI.E., I.C.S., who 
were appointed to join our deliberations at Delhi when we 
were examining questions affecting the Government of India. 

7. It is laid down in our reference that we are to be guided 
by the principles enunciated in certain paragraphs of the Joint 
Report of Your Excellency and the Secretary of State on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms which have a special bearing 
upon the questions referred to us. The paragraphs in ques- 
tion are 212, 213, 238, 239 and 240. We have given careful 
consideration to these paragraphs, and frequent references to 
them will be found in our Report. There are many other 
passages of the Joint Report which directly affect the 
questions with which we have to deal, and our Report must 
be read with reference to, and in the light of, the Joint Report 
as a whole and the constitutional scheme of which it lays 
down the general lines. 

8. Some preliminary definition of terms is required. We 
have used the word ‘Imperial’ in reference only to His 
Majesty’s Government and the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. We have used the term ‘Indian’ for the purpose 
of references to the Government of India and the Indian 
legislature, as distinct from the provincial Governments and 
legislatures. It has been found convenient to state many of 
our proposals in what may perhaps be described as statutory 
form, but we wish it to be understood that we have done this 
for the sake only of clear statement, and not with *a view to 
assuming the functions of the Parliamentary draftsman or to 
deciding questions as to the precise legal machinery to be 
employed for giving effect to our proposals. 

Section IL— Provincial Functions and Relations between 
the Provinces and the Government of India. 

Part I.— Provincial Functions. 

9. Our duty, as stated in clause II of the reference, is to 
advise as to the functions of the provincial Governments and 
as to the control to be retained by the Government of India 
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in relation to provincial subjects an (ndri t<> seciiie the ( ins- 
charge ot their own responsibilities.’ h'or the purpose of 
defining the relations between the central and piovinciai 
Governments, as we are thus required to do, we have found it 
essential to examine not only what subjects should be com- 
prised in the list of provincial subjects, but also what are the 
subjects for which the responsibilit}’ must remain with the 
Government of India. It has thus become necessaiy to 
prepare two lists showing — 

( f ) All-India subjects, 

(n) Provincial subjects. 

These lists are attached to this Section of the Report. 

10. In the preparation of these lists we have been guided 
by paragraph 238 of the Joint Report from which the tollow- 
ing passage may be quoted : — 

“The Committee’s first business will be to consider what aie the services 
to be appropriated to the provinces, all others remaining with the (lovern- 
ment of India. We suggest that it will find that some matters are of 
wholly provincial concern, and that others are pn max il} piovinciai, but 
that in I'espect of them some statutory restrictions upon the discretion of 
provincial Goveimraents may be necessaiy. Other matters again may be 
provincial in character so far as administration goes, while there may be 
good reasons for keeping the right of legislation in lespect of them in the 
hands of the Government of India.” 

11. In considering the questions arising in connection 
with the preparation of these lists, we have had the assistance 
of a Memorandum received from the Government of India 
on the general subject of Division of Functions, which forms 
an annexure to this Report (Annexure II). The following 
passages may be quoted from this Memorandum : — 

“7. There are reitam subjects which are at present under the direct 
administration of the Government of India. The Government of India 
maintain separate staffs fox thexr admxni strati on and the provincial Govern- 
ments have no share m it. The category is easily recognisable, and for 
the most part there will not be much room for doubt as to the subjects 
to be included in it. At the other end of the line are matters of predomi- 
nantly local interest which, however much conditions may vaiy between 
provinces, will generally speaking be recognised as proper subjects for 
provmcialisation . 

“ 8. Between these extreme categories, however, lies a large indeter- 
minate field which requires further examination before the principles 
determining its classification can ‘be settled. It comprises all the matters 
in which the Government of India at present retain ultimate control, legis- 
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lative and administrative, but in piactice sbaie the actual administration 
m varying degrees with the provincial Goveinments In many cases the 
evtent of delegation practised IS already veiy wide The criterion which 
the Government of India apply to these is whether in any given case the 
provincial Governments are to be strictly the agents of the Government of 
India, or are to have (subject to what is said below as to the leseivation 
of powers of intervention) acknowledged authority of their own. In ap- 
plying this criterion the main determining factor will be, not the degree of 
delegation already practised, which may depend on meie convenience, but 
the consideiation whether the interests of India as a whole (or at all events 
interests larger than those of one province) ot on the othei hand the in- 
terests of the province essentially preponderate. 

‘‘The point is that delegation to an agent may be already extensiv e, 
but that circumstance should not obscure the fact of agency or lead to the 
agent being regarded as having inherent powers of his own.” 

The Memorandum proceeds to state that applying the 
principle above laid down '‘the Government of India hold that 
where extra-provincial interests predominate the subject should 
be treated as central,” while “on the other hand, all subjects 
in which the interests of the provinces essentially predomi- 
nate should be provincial, and in respect of these the provin- 
cial Governments will have acknowledged authority of their 
own.” 

12. We recognise the distinction above drawn between 
the two classes of functions discharged by provincial Govern- 
ments — (i) Agency functions in relation to All-India subjects 
and (2) Provincial functions properly so called. The distin- 
guishing feature of the work done in discharge of agency 
functions is that it relates to subjects in which All-India in- 
terests so far predominate that full ultimate control must 
remain with the Government of India, and that, whatever the 
extent of the authority in such matters for the time being 
delegated by the Government of India to the provinces as 
their agents, it must always be open to the Government of 
India to vary the authority and, if need be, even to withdraw 
the authority altogether. Provincial functions relate to sub- 
jects in which, to use the words of the Government of India 
Memorandum, “the interests of the provinces essentially pre- 
dominate,” and in which provincial Governments are therefore 
to have “acknowledged authority of their own.” We recog- 
nise the difficulty of stating the matter in more precise terms. 
Circumstances, and the experience gained in the working of 
the existing local Governments, have largely decided in 
practice what subjects must fall in the provincial class ; but 
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the general subordination of local GoveHinients tn the Govern- 
ment of India under the term^ ot the Govcininent oi India 
Act, and centralization in finance, have in the past tender! to 
obscure the actual dividing line belueen All- India and provin- 
cial subjects, which also governs the separation in the pro- 
vinces of agency from provincial functions. 

13. In considering what subjects should be classed as 
provincial subjects, w^e have, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of paragraph 238, used the first illustrative list to the 
Report as the starting point for our dclibeiations This list 
has also been treated by most provincial Governments as 
affording the basis for their owui proposals. The Government 
of India have not themselves put forw^ard aii}” definite propo- 
sal as to how the classification of subjects should he w’orked 
out on the lines laid down in their Alemorandum, and the 
provincial proposals under this head w^ere mainl}" confined 
to discussing the limits of the authority to be exercised in 
future by the Government of India, in relation to the subjects 
included in this first illustrative list, and did not in any case 
include an attempt to make a general and complete classi- 
fication as between the central and provincial Governments. 
It has therefore been left to us to attempt this task, on the 
basis of the general proposals contained in the Report, and 
of the material at our disposal, consisting of the IMemoranda 
from the Government of India, the schemes and Memoranda 
of the different provincial Governments and the evidence 
which we have received. We are fully conscious of the diffi- 
culties of making such a complete classification of the func- 
tions of Government as these lists represent, and we put 
them forward with the reservations necessary in dealing witli 
a subject so various and so complicated. Their purpose is to 
lay down the main iin& of division. They will, no doubt re- 
quire and receive careful examination by the different Govern- 
ments concerned as regards their bearing on the detailed work 
of administration. 

14. Certain broad considerations governing the prepara- 
tion of the lists of All-India and provincial subjects have to 
be stated : — 

{l) We have proceeded on the basis that there is to be 
no such statutory demarcation of powers between 
the central and provincial legislatures as to leave 
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the validity of Acts passed to be challenged in 
the Courts, on the ground of their being in excess 
of the powers of the legislature by which they 
are passed. We do not propose any alteration 
in the essential feature of the existing system of 
legislation in British India, which is that, save 
for certain special powers entrusted to the Indian 
legislature under section 65 of the Government of 
India Act, the Indian legislature as regards British 
India, and each of the provincial legislatures as 
regards its own province, have in theory concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the whole legislative field. 
In fact the powers of provincial legislatures are 
much restricted Ovving to the rule, depending in 
some cases on statute and in other cases on exe- 
cutive order, that provincial Bills require the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General or the 
Government of India before introduction, but the 
validity of a provincial Act duly passed and 
assented to cannot be challenged on the ground 
that previous sanction has not been given. 

(2) In accordance with the suggestion made in para- 
graph 238, many provincial subjects are stated in 
the provincial list to be '‘subject to Indian 
legislation” either in whole or in part. The effect 
of this limitation is — with regard to Indian 
powers, that legislation on that subject, m whole 
or in part, and any powers reserved thereunder 
to the Governor-General in Council are recog- 
nized as an All-India subject — and with regard 
to provincial powers, not that the province cannot 
legislate on the subject at all, but that, in so far 
as the limitation operates, it cannot legislate 
except with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. 

(3; In framing the lists we have treated as All-India 
subjects, and committed therefore to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian legislature, certain 
large general heads, such for instance as Com- 
merce, and Laws regarding property, but have 
taken out of these, and allotted to the provinces, 
important sections, e, in the case of the first, 
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Excise, and, in the case of the sect^id, Lawb 
regarding land tenure. As stated in the rules 
of interpretation applied to the lists, aii\' matter 
included in the provincial list is, to the extent 
of such inclusion, to be deemed to he excluded 
from any All-India subject oi which othcimise 
it would form part SubjectN not expressly 
included in either list are regaided as All-India 
subjects (All-India list, no. 40;, but it is left open 
to the Governor-General in Council to add to 
the provincial list “matters of merel}’ local or 
private interest within the province” (Pro\incial 
List, no. 47). 

(4) Experience elsewhere has abundantly shown the 
difficulties involved in w^orking out such a scheme 
of classification and making it complete, and 
has proved how^ impossible it is to forecast 
beforehand the actual results in practice of 
the division made. It must, howx*ver, be re- 
membered that in this case we are not attempting 
a division of powers which will be subject to test 
in the Courts, and we can therefore with greater 
confidence leave the effect of the division pro- 
posed to be worked out m the course of legisla- 
tive and administrative practice in the light of 
accepted general principles. Our scheme has 
been devised on such a basis as to leave the w^a}” 
open for this process of development. 

15. We have included in the lists of All-India and pro- 
vincial subjects notes of an explanatory character, but the 
proposals made as to the division of functions between the 
Government of India and the provincial Governments in 
certain subjects involve some points of such importance as to 
require special mention here. 

(i) Education .— have included Education in the pro- 
vincial list “subject to Indian legislation controlling the estab- 
lishment and regulating the constitutions and functions of new 
universities,” and have provided that among the classes of 
provincial legislation which the Governor will be required to 
reserve for the consideration of the Governor-General shall 
be legislation regulating the constitution and functions of any 
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university unless such legislation has been subject to previous 
sanction [ vide paragraph 36 (3) ]. The effect of these two 
proposals will be that {d) apart from powers conferred by 
future Indian legislation on the provinces, provincial legisla- 
tion with regard to the establishment, constitution and 
functions of new universities will be subject to previous 
sanction, and [b) a provincial Legislative Council will be 
competent to legislate, subject to reservation but without 
previous sanction, for the purpose of amending the constitu- 
tion and functions of any university now existing within the 
province. In recommending that legislation by a province 
as to the establishment, constitution and functions of a new 
university shall be subject to previous sanction, and that 
the control of legislation as to new universities shall thus, 
in effect, be placed in the hands of the Indian legislature, 
we have been influenced by the views of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission, which have been communicated to us in 
advance of tlie publication of the Commission’s report. It is 
not for us to advise as to the form of such legislation, but we 
make our recommendation on the assumption that means 
will be found of giving this legislation such an elastic 
character as to facilitate university development according 
to the varying needs and conditions of the different 
provinces. 

The special circumstances of Bengal, and the fact that the 
Calcutta University Commission have been enquiring into 
and are about to report on higher education in Bengal, render 
it necessary to make separate provisions regarding that 
province. If it is decided to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Commission legislation 
will be required — 

it) as to the constitution and functions of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 

{it) as to the control of secondary education in Bengal, 
and the establishment of a Board of Intermediate 
and Secondary Education, 

{lii) as to the establishment, constitution and functions 
of the new University of Dacca. 

The third point is already covered by the proposed provision 
for the control by the Indian legislature over the establish- 
ment and constitution of new universities, but, as regards the 
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(^thcr two points, wc recommend tlnit le[:jislilion in Bent^al 
with regard to the Calcutta Ihiivcrsit}’' and with regard to the 
controf and organisation oi secondary education, shall be 
subject to previous sanction fur a period ot five years from 
the’ date when the reforms scheme comes into operation. 
This will give time to the Indian legislature to pass, if it 
sees fit to do so, the legislation ret|iiired to give effect 
to the Report of the Calcutta Unuersily i'ommissioiy 
and will secure such legislation against premature amend- 
ment. 

(2) Raihvays . — As regards Railwa}'s we have been 
impressed with the e\ident strength of the desire in many 
provinces to develop light and feeder rail\\a}\s. There is 
a general feeling that such development is undulv^ hampered 
under existing conditions. This feeling is particular!}^ strong 
in Madras, where several local authorities have given proof 
of their keenness on the subject by lev3;ing for years a cess 
for railways the construction of which has not even been 
sanctioned. We have tried therefore, while conserving the 
essential interests of the Railway Board as controller of 
the railway communications of India and guardian of the 
rights of existing railways, and the ultimate veto of the 
Government of India, to give to the provincial Legislative 
Councils a power of initiative in legislation wdiich will give 
scope to local enterprise. We recommend that local 
authorities or private corporations should be allow’ed to 
introduce Bills for the construction of light and feeder 
railways in the provincial Councils. But we suggest that 
provision should be made by standing orders of each pro- 
vincial Council requiring that, before any Bill providing for 
construction and management of a light or feeder railway is 
introduced in the Council, sufficient notice of the proposals 
contained in such Bill shall be given to the Railway Board, 
and to such other parties as may be prescribed, and that the 
Bill shall be referred after introduction to a Select Committee 
of the Council with power to hear evidence, and shall 
be dealt with by procedure similar to that applied to private 
Bills under British Parliamentary practice ; and we further 
propose that any such Bill shall, after being passed by the 
provincial Council, be reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, in accordance with the proposals contained 
in paragraph 36. 
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(3) Ports and Waterways , — The question of the control 
of ports and waterways presents certain special features. At 
present both are administered under the immediate control of 
the local Governments, but it is obvious that the development 
and control of ports is very closely connected with the regula- 
tion of shipping, which we have assigned as an All-India 
subject, and has certain aspects which are not only of Indian 
but also of Imperial importance. The larger inland waterways 
also are of interest to India as a whole, and may be injurious- 
ly affected in one province by action or neglect in another , 
they also have a most important bearing on the question of 
railway development. There has been much discussion on 
the subject, especially in Bengal, where a proposal for a Water- 
ways Trust has been steadily advocated, and the Bengal 
Government have recommended that if such a Trust is consti- 
tuted it should be directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. No definite scheme for such central control 
has been laid before the Committee, but we consider it desir- 
able to leave the way open for the adoption of such a 
scheme, and have therefore made provision in the All- 
India and provincial lists which will enable the Government 
of India to take over direct control of ports and inland 
waterways to such an extent as may hereafter be thought 
expedient 

(4) Religious and Chaintablc Endowments . — The question 
of Religious and Charitable Endowments has been under more 
or less constant discussion since the Act of 1P63 was passed. 
In the circumstances of India, it seems impossible to deal 
separately with the two classes of endowments, and the in- 
creasing desire for the effective supervision of endowments has 
been checked by the fear of affecting religious rites and usages. 
Our proposals under the head of legislative control provide 
that all provincial legislation affecting the religion or religious 
rites or usages of any class of British subjects in British 
India shall be excluded from the class of Bills requiring 
previous sanction, but shall be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General [ vide paragraph 36 (3) ], and 
the object of these proposals, and of including religious 
and charitable endowments in the list of provincial sub- 
jects, is to leave it open to the provincial legislatures 
to seek a solution of the difficulties that surround the 
question. 
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Fart II. — Powkr'^ of o^xTRnr. liv Tin’ cJuxernamext ok 
India in relvtiox to Provinctai. Si ihec^ts. 

Genera/ Pf indf/es. 

i6. Under this head arises a question which is inseparable 
from those which have to be considered in franiiiit^ the lists of 
All-India and provincial subjects, namely, w hat is to he the 
effect as regards provincial powers of putting a subject in the 
provincial list ? Or in other words, what is to be the extent 
of the ‘'acknowledged authority” of the pro\ ince in relation 
to provincial subjects ? In the Memorandum already referred 
to (Annexure 11) the Government of India have given an 
indication of their views on this question. The followahig 
passage may be quoted from paragraph 1 1 uf the memoran- 
dum : — 

“Among provincial subjects some will be tiansfened. Taking the 
case of these first the Government of India think that the exercise ot the 
central Government’s power to intervene in provincial subjects sliould be 
specifically restricted to the following purposes : — 

(z) to safeguard the administiatlon of Go\einment of India sub- 
jects ; 

(//) to secuie uniformity ot legislation wheie such legislation is 
considered desirable m the inteiests ot India oi of moie than 
one province ; 

(??/) to safeguard the public seivices to an extent winch will be 
further detei mined subsequently ; 

(/ 7 /) to decide questions which affect moie than one piovmce. 

So far as legislation is concerned the Government of India think that 
the exercise of the legislative powers of the Central Government should be 
by convention restricted in the manner proposed in paragraph 212 to the 
above-named grounds”. 

This proposal is qualified by the statement that it should 
be regarded as relating to control which is not based on finan- 
cial considerations. To the question of financial control we 
refer later. 

17. Our view as to the four purposes for which it is 
proposed to retain power to intervene in transferred subjects 
may be briefly stated. As to the first, it is clearly necessary 
for the Government of India to retain power to safeguard the 
adininistration of its own subjects, which we have called “All- 
India subjects. It is also necessary for the Government of 
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India to retain power to intervene to decide questions in dis- 
pute between provinces ; but we should prefer to see the fourth 
purpose expressed in terms less wide than those proposed, and 
it should, we think, be made clear that the provinces are to 
have an opportunity of settling for themselves any matter in 
dispute affecting a provincial subject before the Government 
of India exercise their power to intervene. We suggest there- 
fore that the fourth purpose should be stated as follows 

^To decide questions arising between two or more pro- 
vinces, failing agreement between the provinces concerned.” 

With regard to the second purpose, we feel that acceptance 
of the purpose of securing uniformity of legislation stated in 
these wide terms would make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
any convention to come into existence limiting the interference 
of the Indian legislature in provincial subjects. We have, 
therefore, in our list of provincial subjects, and in our proposals 
with regard to the legislative powers of the provinces, endea- 
voured to provide specifically for cases where the need for 
uniformity of legislation must be recognized, and we have thus, 
we believe, made the reservation of this general power 
unnecessary. Where, under our proposals, power has been re- 
served to the Indian legislature to legislate, we have, as already 
stated, treated the power so reserved as an All- India subject. 

With regard to the third purpose, safeguarding the public 
services, our proposals on this subject are set out in the Section 
which deals with the public services. To the extent to which 
control is to be reserved by the Government of India and the 
Indian legislature, the public services will be an All-India 
subject. These proposals as to legislation and the public 
services enable us therefore to reduce the number of the pur- 
poses for which the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature should retain power to intervene in transferred 
subjects to two, which may be stated as follows : — 

(1) To safeguard the administration of All-India sub- 

jects. 

(2) To decide questions arising between two or more 

provinces, failing agreement between the pro- 
vinces concerned. 

18. In the case of provincial subjects which are reserved, 
the Memorandum (Annexure II), after stating that the 
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Government of India look foiuanl in iulme !♦» \or\ dilfert.mt 
relations between the central and pnwincial iiinenimi*nts\ men 
ill reserved subiects, trom those which ha\e ohtained in the 
past, proceeds as follows — 

“Nevertheless, as the\ have aliouK s.iul, *!h* Oowuriu'nt of India 
accept the principle laid down in pan'e^iaph 21 ; tliat an ofih lal ao\ein- 
ment which IS not subject to popuLu (onnu! cannot piopeih he lc;^alh 
exempted from supeiioi official conliol Beanna ’a mind tiie fuiihei 
fundamental pimciple that, saMn;a us le^poiiMhilVo to Baihanient, the 
central (io\einment must retain indisputable aiithont\ m to-^ential inatteis, 
and also the practical dan^ei that the spei iiuation ot i einun i4o>unds ioi 
the exercise of powders ot contiol ma\ be taken to impK the ext Iunioii of 
others, they hold that it would be unw.se to la\ down ain spetafic hmita- 
tions upon their legal poweis of inteifeicnce with pio\int uil (io\ einment:^ 
in reserved subjects In respect of these iheietoie the\ piopose no 
amendment of section 45 of the (aneinment of India At t 

The paragraph then proceeds to give an indication of the 
Government of India's views as to the purposes for which 
their control in regard to reserved subjects will generally be 
exercised in future, but it is made clear that this expression 
of their views is not intended to serve as the basis of an}' 
formal limitation of their legal powers. 

19. We think there is great weight in the considerations 
urged against the plan of making, in the case of reseived 
subjects, any such list of purposes of intervention b}' the 
Government of India as is proposed in the case of transferred 
subjects, and thus imposing a specific restriction on the 
Government of India’s general powers of control. At . 
the same time we feel that the effect of the important 
distinction between agency and provincial functions should 
receive formal recognition ; otherwise the absolute powers 
of control reserved to the Government of India under 
sections 33 and 45 of the Government of India Act will apply 
equally to both sets of functions, except in so far as provincial 
subjects are transferred, and, apart from transfer, there will be 
no formal distinction between the delegation of authority to 
the province as an agent in relation to All-India subjects and 
the process of devolution whereby it is intended that the pro- 
vince should obtain an acknowledged authority of its own as 
regards provincial subjects. Failure to recognize this distinc- 
tion, except in the case of transferred subjects, is bound to be 
a source of difficulty and confusion in the relations between 
central and provincial Governments, and between the provincial 
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Governments and their own legislatures, and appears to us tp 
be inconsistent with the policy laid down in the Joint Report. 

20. In this connection we would refer to the opening 
words of clause II of our reference, which enjoin us to keep in 
view the object of giving to the provinces “the largest 
measure ot independence, legislative, administrative and finan- 
cial, of the Government of India, which is compatible with the 
due discharge by the latter of their own responsibilities ”, and 
also to the second formula contained in paragraph 189 of the 
Joint Report, from which these words are taken. This for- 
mula runs as follows . — 

“The provinces are the domain in which the eailier steps towards the 
proj^ressive realization of responsible government should be taken .Some 
measure of responsibility should be given at once, and 0111 aim is to give 
complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. This involves at 
once giving the provinces the largest measiu'c of independence, legislative, 
administrative and financial, of the Goveinment of India which is com- 
patible with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 

It will be observed that this formula links together the two 
questions of provincial independence of the Government of 
India and growth of responsible government in the province. 
Subsequent paragraphs of the Joint Report make it clear that, 
though the Governor in Council remains primarily responsible 
for provincial reserved subjects, the provincial Legislative 
Councils are, from the outset, to be directly concerned in these 
subjects. They are to legislate with regard to them, they are 
to discuss and deal with the budget which contains provision 
for them and they are to have Standing Committees which 
will bring some of their members into immediate touch with 
their administration. Though special procedure is to be pro- 
vided by which to secure legislation and to obtain funds for 
reserved subjects, where the proposals of the Governor in 
Council do not meet with the approval of the Legislative 
Council, it may be assumed that a Governor in Council will 
not resort to this special procedure if he can reasonably 
avoid it. 

31 . It appears to be clear therefore that the sphere ol 
influence ot the new provincial Councils will extend beyond 
the actual area of the transferred subjects. The initiative 
with regard to the reserved subjects will rest with the Gover- 
nor in Council, but, in shaping his course with regard to such 
subjects, the Governor in Council will be bound to take into 
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account the important facUn* of hi.s idalions with Iun Lej^id- 
lative Council, and, it may be addcd^ with the i\Ii!iistcrs who 
form the iion-officlal side of his (huriiinient. li the (luvcnioi 
in Council is thus put in a new ''ituation with rei^aid in pro- 
vincial subjects wiiich remain reserved, tln\ new’ situation must 
be recognized in the relations between the Governor in Coun- 
cil and the authorities which control him, represented In tlie 
Government of India. We do not read paragraf)h 213 of the 
Joint Report, which is referred to in the Gcu’ernment id India 
Memorandum, and is one ol the paragraphs quoted in our 
reference, as implying that we are to leave this new situation 
out of account in considering the control which the Govern- 
ment of India are to retain in relation to reserved subjects. 

22. A new principle has therefore in our opinion to be 
applied to all the subjects included in the sphere of provincial 
administration as provincial subjects, in view of the new 
conditions which the development of popular institutions in 
the provinces will create, and w^e think that this principle can 
best be laid down by reference to the terms of the announce- 
ment of August 20th, T917, the essential portion of which will, 
it may be assumed, be incorporated in the preamble to the new 
Bill. The preamble will, in that case, contain a statement to 
the effect that “ with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible government in British India as an integral part oi 
the Empire, it is expedient gradually to develop self-govern- 
ing institutions in that country ” On the assumption that the 
preamble will be so framed, we propose that the new position 
as regards the relations of the Government of India with pro- 
vincial Governments, in so far as concerns the administration 
of provincial subjects, should be formally recognized by an 
authoritative declaration to the following effect : — 

The powers of superintendence, direction and control 
over local Governments vested in the Governor- 
General in Council under the Government of India 
Act, iqiSj ^>hall, in relation to provincial subjects, be 
exercised with due regard to the purpose of the new 
x^ct, as stated in the preamble. ” 

The position with regard to the whole class of provincial 
subjects having been thus dealt with, the special position ot 
transferred subjects should be defined, in accordance wdth the 
suggestion of the Government of India, by a clause to the 
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following effect, which will operate as an amendment ot the 
Government of India Act : — 

The powers of superintendence, direction and control 
over local Governments vested in the Governor- 
General in Council under the Government of India 
Act, 1915, shall, in relation to transferred subjects, 
be exercised only for such purposes as may be 
specified in rules made under this Act, but the 
Governor-General in Council shall be the sole judge 
as to whether the purjxise of the exercise of such 
power in any particular case comes within the pur- 
poses so specified. ” 

The last words are added in order to make it clear that 
we do not contemplate such a limitation of the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council as would .render the exercise of 
these powers open to challenge in the Courts. Our acceptance 
of the proposal with regard to the specification in rules of 
the purposes to which the exercise of the powers of the 
Governor- General in Council will be restricted in relation to 
transferred subjects is based on the assumption that the mak- 
ing of rules under this provision will be subject to effective 
Parliamentary control. 

23. The general effect of these arrangements will be to 
apply one principle to all subjects marked as provincial ; but 
the division of provincial .subjects into the two classes, reserv- 
ed and transferred, and the different authorities constituted 
for dealing with those two classes of subjects, will mark the 
fact that the principle is to have a far wider application in the 
one case than in the other, and this point will be further 
emphasized by the limitation of the purposes for which the 
Government of India may interfere in the one case and the 
absence of any such limitation in the other. While the pro- 
posed declaration will give a guiding principle in relation to 
the control by the Government of India over provincial sub- 
jects, whether reserved or transferred, it cannot be interpreted 
as laying down any hard and fast rule. The Government of 
India will not be bound to accept proposals of an official 
provincial Government merely because they are backed by 
a majority in the provincial Legislative Council. They 
will still be responsible to the Secretary ot State and 
to the Imperial Parliament for exercising their full legal 
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authority, wheie they think neces-ai>, to iciect Mich piu- 
posals, however strongly supported , but the otlecl nf the 
declaration will be to involve definite rccoj^nition ch* the 
relation between the Go\ernor m Council and his pio- 
vindal Council as one of the iacturs in the situation w hich 
must be taken into account The pioposed declaration uil! 
necessarily apply equally to the exercise oi the powers of 
control vested in the Secretary of State uinder section 2 of 
the Government of India Act), in so tar as local Gc>veinmenls 
arc concerned, and the Secrctarv^ of Slate will be responsible 
to the Imperial Parliament tor effect beinp* qi\cn to the policy 
laid down. 

24. The distinction between a reserxed and a transferred 
subject in respect of the control to be exercised by the 
Government of India has an important bearing' on the 
question of the actual definition of provincial subjects as 
appearing in the provincial list. As long as the Government 
of India continue to exercise in relation to a provincial 
subject the general control vested in them under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, without any restriction of the pur- 
poses for which that control may be exercised, the limitation 
of the provincial subject by precise definition is not a matter 
of great practical importance ; but, as soon as the control of 
the Government of India becomes a restricted control which 
can only be exercised for certain specific purposes, the ques- 
tion of definition acquires a new importance and needs \ery 
careful examination. The position can be illustrated by 
reference to such subjects as Land Revenue and Police In 
the case of Land Revenue the Memorandum received from the 
Revenue and Agriculture Department proposes that the 
control of the Government of India shall, in future, be limited 
to requiring that the rules made by a local Government for 
the guidance of Settlement Officers in assessing rexenuc 
must be “ in accordance with general principles sanctioned 
by the Governor-General in Council.” If Land Revenue is 
recognized as a purely provincial concern, then it is difficult 
to justify or give practical effect to such a control by the 
Government of India as this provision would implw On 
the other hand, it may be said that Land Revenue never can 
be recognized as a purely provincial^ concern, because the 
Government of India must always be vitally interested in 
the safeguarding of the great sources of national revenue, of 
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which Land Revenue is one, though, under the proposed 
financial arrangement, it is a source from which the province 
alone will draw. In the case of Land Revenue, as it is not 
now recommended for transfer and the Government of India’s 
general control therefore remains, we have not attempted to 
define the exact form which that control should in future take. 

The subject of Police affords another illustration of the 
importance of this question of definition. It is obvious that 
the interests of the Government of India and of other pro- 
vinces may be seriously affected if a particular province tails 
to maintain its police force at a sufficient strength and in a 
reasonable state of efficiency. If therefore the question arose 
as to the transfer in any province of the police to the charge 
of Ministers, the question of the definition of the powers of 
the central Government and of the obligation of the province 
in relation to Police would assume quite a different aspect 
from that which it presents as long as the general control of 
the Government of India is retained unhampered by any 
restriction to special purposes. 

We have sought b}^ these illustrations to make it clear 
that, where a provincial subject IS not now to be transferred 
in any province, its definition as a provincial subject, which 
involves the question of the control to be retained in respect 
of it by the central Government, is not to be regarded as 
having received final consideration. The question of such 
definition must be reviewed and decided when the question of 
transfer arises, and our proposed definitions of those provin- 
cial subjects which are to remain reserved must therefore not 
be regarded as prejudging the question as to the limitation 
necessary for the purpose of protecting the interests of the 
central Government when the date of transfer comes. 

25. We received from the Government of India on the 
2 1st February, when our enquiry was approaching its con- 
clusion, a further short Memorandum on the question of 
Division of Functions between the central Government and 
the provinces. This Memorandum forms Annexure III to 
our Report. It will be seen that the final paragraph of this 
Memorandum has a bearing on the proposals contained in 
paragraphs 20 — 23, We note a suggestion contained in this 
Memorandum that the subjects which appear in the provin- 
cial budget should be described as the subjects which the 
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piovinces administer. We aic nni ipiile (dear to Uu' effect 
of this proposal, but it may be tear! <is a sui^j^estii si that the 
distinction to be drawn between agency iunctll>^^ and pro\in- 
cial functions should be made clear b\ relieviiy^ the provin- 
cial exchequer of expendituie on ai4'ency hi net ions, and 
making such expenditure a direct charge again^t the (jo\ern- 
ment of India. We think that this wcnild i)e a !ogic*il way 
of dealing with the position, and that there would be olwious 
advantages in its adoption, piovided financial adjustments 
can be made which would prevent inequitable reMiIts. 

Adviixistrath k Coxtkoi . 

26. The existing control b\' the Government of India 
over provincial administration finds expression in the provisions 
of a considerable number of statutes and regulations which 
specially reserve power to the Governor-General in Council, or 
require his previous sanction or subsequent approval to action 
taken by the provincial Governments. We have received 
from the provincial Governments a number of detailed pro- 
prosals for the relaxation of this control in particular matters, 
either by the delegation of powers or b}^ the amendment of 
the Act concerned ; and the Government of India have also sup- 
plied us with departmental Memoranda treating the question 
on similar lines. We are not in a position to deal with these 
detailed suggestions, but we recommend that the matter 
should be carefully examined now in the light of the material 
collected and of the new relations to be established between 
the central and provincial Governments. In the iNIemoran- 
dum dated the 19th February (Annexure III) the Govern- 
ment of India refer to the matter as follows “ In respect of 
these same subjects {t.e. subjects that the provinces adminis- 
ter but which are not transferred subjects) the Government 
of India will undertake a formal and systematic scheme oi 
devolution of their authority, such scheme to be compatible 
with the exercise of their control in matters which they regard 
as essential to good government.” If, in the necessary interval 
before the reforms scheme takes effect, the existing statutes are 
revised so as to eliminate provisions necessitating references 
to the Government of India which are considered no longer 
necessary, the position will be simplified and the provinces 
will have from the start a freer hand in dealing with provii> 
cial subjects. 
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27. As regards the method by which the Government of 
India should exercise their right of intervention when neces- 
sary in matters of administration we propose in paragraph 
63 to give effect to the suggestion contained in the Govern- 
ment of India Memorandum (Annexure II) by providing that 
the duty shall be laid upon the Governor to take care that 
any order given by the Governor-General in Council is com- 
plied with by the department concerned, whether such 
department is reserved or transferred.” 

Control over Provincial Legislation. 

28. Reference has already been made to the position as 
to provincial legislation under the existing law, but it is now 
necessary to deal with the matter more fully. Section 79 of 
the Government of India Act provides as follows * — 

79. (1) The local legislature of any province has power, subject to 

the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good goi'ern- 
ment of the teiritones for the time being constituting that province. 

(2) The local legislatuie of any province may, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General, but not otherwise, repeal or alter as to that 
province any law made either before or after the commencement of this 
Act by any authority in British India other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province ma> not, without the previ- 
ous sanction of the Governor- General, make 01 take into consideiation 
any law — 

{a) affecting the public debt of India, 01 the customs duties, or any 
other tax or duty foi the time being in force and imposed by 
the authoiity of the Governoi- General in Council foi the 
general purposes of the Government of India ; 01 

{b) regulating any of the cuneiit com, 01 the issue of any bills, 
notes or other paper cuiiency , 01 

(r) regulating the conveyance of letteis by the post office or 
messages by the electric telegraph , 01 
altering m any way the Indian Penal Code ; or 

(e) affecting the leligion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; or 

(/) affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty’s naval, or military forces ; 01 

{^) regulating patents 01 copyright ; or 

(A) affecting the relations of the Government with foreign princes 
01 states. 

(4) The local legislature of any province has not power to make any 
law affecting any Act of Parliament 
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f^} that an Act oi a '.-.uu tjr an \i' i riatie 1)\ a loral 

lci;islauiie, and subbC(|uentK a-n'^ontfd In t niu*i»iui4 hannal in 
piusiiance of this Act, shall not bo dec 'uotl nnal d by uM^on cni\ of its^ 
ieqniiinp the prcxious sanction of the < an to nui -iieneial nndti this 
Act 

29. It will be observed that undei this section the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General has to be obtained 

(l) to aii}^ provincial Bill repealing or altering a law- 
made by any authority in India other 

than the local legislature oi the province con- 
cerned , 

{2) to any provincial Bill bearing on certain All-India 
subjects specified in sub-clause (3 1 ; and 

(3) to any provincial Bill affecting the religion or reli- 
gious rites and usages of ain- class of British 
subjects in India [sub-clause (3) (V)]. 

These statutory provisions as to previous sanction have 
been supplemented by executive orders wdiich have the effect 
of requiring provincial Governments to submit their Bills for 
previous sanction in all but a very limited class ot cases. In 
practice the requirement of previous sanction has been applied 
so as to render necessary not only the submission to the 
Government of India of the Bill itself prior to introduction, 
but also the submission of any important amendments pro- 
posed during the passage of the Bill. Reference may be made 
to paragraphs 114-116 of the Joint Report, which explain the 
effect of the existing restrictions, and recognise the need of 
an effective measure of devolution before provincial Councils 
can acquire ‘^any genuine independence in legislation^ 

30. It is clear that the requirement of previous sanction 
is calculated greatly to hamper and delay the work of provin- 
cial legislatures. This particular form of limitation has more- 
over as a rule the unfortunate effect of inviting the judgment 
of the Government of India upon a provincial Bill before they 
have had the guidance which could be obtained from a public 
discussion of its terms. On the other hand, as the provinces 
have in theory the right to range over the whole legislative 
field, it is essential that they should be under such effective 
restraint in the exercise of this right as will suffice to keep 
them off certain portions of the field altogether, and to place 
their entry into other portions under very strict control The 
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problem which we have to solve is to mark off for the provinces 
a reasonably wide legislative field, which they can be free to 
enter without first passing the barrier of previous sanction, 
and at the same time to provide such safeguards as may be 
necessary to enable the Government of India to exercise their 
supervision, for the purpose of protecting the wider interests 
committed to their charge, without being compelled to have 
recourse to a frequent exercise of the veto. 

31. It is contemplated in paragraph 212 of the Joint 
Report that, subject to certain important reservations, “within 
the field which may be marked off for provincial legislative 
control the sole legislative power shall rest with the provincial 
legislatures.” The question of the means by which the control 
of this legislative field is to be reserved to the provincial legis- 
lature is discussed in the paragraph referred to. As has 
already been indicated we are in agreement with the con- 
clusion to which that paragraph points, that it is better to 
rely on limitations imposed by convention or constitutional 
practice rather than on a statutory demarcation so framed 
as to bar the entry of the Indian legislature into the provin- 
cial field But the growth of such a convention will depend 
on the degree of success attained in marking out the bound- 
aries of the provincial field of legislation. In this connection 
there are two points in paragraph 238 of the Joint Report 
which it is necessary to bear in mind . 

(1) That paragraph does not contemplate that the 

legislative field of the provinces will be co-exten- 
sive with provincial subjects, but suggests that 
there will be some provincial subjects in respect 
of which legislation will remain in the hands of 
the Government of India. 

(2) It is further pointed out in paragraph 238 that, in 

dealing with each subject included in the pro- 
vincial list, the powers of provincial legislatures 
to alter the Acts of the Indian legislature on that 
subject will have to be carefully considered. 

32. The easiest way of explaining our proposals as to 
previous sanction will be by stating them in relation to the 
existing provisions of section 79* It may be that for the 
purpose of drafting the new Bill, it will be found better, as 
suggested in paragraph 1 14 of the Report, entirely to recast 
the existing provisions of section 79? this is a question of 
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drafting which wc do not attempt toclecidc. Taking section pj 
as our basis, we propose that it should be amended as ic^lknvs 
Omit from section 79 12) the words “ with the pi e\ir)Us 
sanction of the Governor-Geneial but not utherwiseT and 
substitute “subject to the provisions of the succeeding sul). 
section T 

Omit from section 79 siib-clause [c) and add the follow- 
ing sub-clauses : — 

“(i) regulating any other All-Incha subject , 

(2) affecting any power expressl)- reserved to the 

Governor-General in Council b\' any existing hiw ; 

(3) altering or repealing the provisions of any of the 

Acts passed by the Indian Legislative Council 
included in the schedule ; 

(4) regulating a provincial subject which has been de- 

clared to be “subject to Indian legislation 

(5) altering or repealing any provisions of a law' passed 

by the Indian legislature after the commencement 
of this Act (/» the new^ Bill) which by the terms 
of such law may not be repealed or altered b}' a 
local legislature without previous sanction. 

We append a copy of the section showing these amend- 
ments : — 

79. (i) The local legislature of any province has powder, 

subject to the provisions of this Act, to make laws for the 
peace and good government of the territories for the time 
being constituting that province. 

(2) The local legislature of any province may, [w'ith the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, but not othenvise,] 
subject to the provisions of the succeeding sub’-section repeal or 
alter as to that province any law^ made either before or after 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British 
India other than that local legislature. 

(3) The local legislature of any province may not, wdthout 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take 
into consideration any law — 

{a) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs 
duties, ^ or any other tax or duty for the time 
being in force and imposed by the authority of 
the Governor-General in Council for the general 
purposes of the Government of India ; or 
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{i) regulating any of the current coin ; or the issue ot 
any bills, notes or other paper currency , or 

{c) regulating the conveyance of letters by the post office 
or messages by the electric telegraph ; or 

(ci) altering in any way the Indian Penal Code , or 

[(e) affecting the religion or religious rites and usages ot 
any class of British subjects in India ; or] 

(e) [(/)] affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of 
His Majesty’s naval or military forces , or 

(/) [(^^)] regulating patents or copyright, or 

(g) [(/z)] affecting the relations of the Government with foreign 
princes or states , or 

{/i) regulating any other AIL India subject ; or 
( i) affecting any power expressly reserved to the Governor- 
Ge^ieral in CouncU by any existing law ; or 
^j) altering or repealing the provisions of any of the 
Acts passed by the Indian Legislative Council in- 
cluded in the schedule ; or 

(fz) regulating a provincial subject which has been declared 
to be subject to Indian legislation ; or 
(/) altering or repealing any provision of a law passed 
by the Indian legislature after the coniniencement 
of this Act ( i.e.^ the new Bill) which by the terms 
of such law may not be repealed or altered by a 
local legislature without previous sanction. 

The following is the Schedule referred to • — 

Schedule. 


Indian Penal Code. 

Indian Evidence Act. 
Banker’s Book Evidence Act. 
Indian Contract Act. 

Specific Relief Act. 
Negotiable Instruments Act. 
Indian Trust Act 
Transfer of Property Act 
Civil Procedure Code. 

Indian Limitation Act 
Criminal Procedure Code. 
Indian Companies Act. 


The Provident Insurance So- 
cieties Act. 

The Indian Life i\ssurance 
Companies Act 
The Indian Official Secrets 
Act 

General Clauses Act. 

Indian Short Titles Act 
Common Carriers Act 
Provident Funds x'\ct, 

Indian Ports Act 
Indian Lunacy Act. 
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33 The genera! eficct of tluse piupns.iK will he Its leave 
the provinces tree to legislate without piexituH ^anetkou un 
provincial subjects, whether reseived or tran^tened, wiiich are 
not specially made subject to Indian legislation Pievioiis 
sanction will, however, still be reciuireil, c\en as regards such 
subjects, wdiere the proposed Bill affects powers expressly 
reserved by statute to the Governcn'-llcnernl inC'cnincil, or 
amends any provision of certain All-India Acts, such as the 
Indian Codes, included in the schedule, or amends ain^ clause 
of an i\ct passed by the Indian legislatinc after the hew 
scheme has come into operation which, In* the terms of the 
Act itself, is specially protected. It wall be iound on 
examination of the provincial list that under these proposals 
there are a number of important provincial subjects on 
which the provinces will be free to legislate wu'thout previous 
sanction, while in other cases, wdiere the freedom is not 
complete, the limitations proposed affect a small portion of 
the subject only. The freedom of the province to legislate 
on these subjects without previous sanction will, it is contem- 
plated, give rise to* a corresponding constitutional practice 
under which the Indian legislature will refrain from legisla- 
tion on these subjects. 

34 The proposal that a provincial Bill, affecting any 
power expressly reserved by existing statutes to the Gov’ernor- 
General in Council, should require previous sanction will be 
recognized as reasonable, but it should be noted here that the 
number of cases in which such power is reserved with regard 
to provincial subjects will be greatly reduced wdien legis- 
lative effect has been given to the proposals contained in the 
departmental memoranda which we have received from the 
Government of India. 

35. It will be observed that among the changes which it 
is proposed to introduce into section 79 is the o'mission irom 
sub-section (3) of clause (^), which has hitherto required pre- 
vious sanction for any provincial Bill “ affecting the religion 
or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects 
in India” This clause is wide in its terms, and the require- 
ment of previous sanction in respect of Bills falling under 
this clause has seriously hampered initiative. The proposed 
exclusion of Bills falling under this head from the class of 
Bills which require previous sanction raises the question 
whether the general relaxation proposed ot the provisions as 
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to previous sanction does not necessitate the creation of some 
other machinery whereby, in the case of certain classes of 
Bills, it will be possible to secure, at a later stage, an oppor- 
tunity for consultation between the provincial Government 
and the Government of India, before such finality has been 
reached as to leave no course open to the Governor-General 
between assent and veto. It is suggested in the Joint Report 
, (para. 254) that it should be open to the Governor-General in 
future to reserve provincial Bills for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon, in the same way as he is now able 
to reserve Indian Bills under section 68 of the Government of 
India Act. The adoption of this plan will not, however, meet 
the point which we now have in view. The plan which we 
propose embodies another suggestion contained in the same 
paragraph, that the Governor should have a discretionary power 
to return a Bill to his Legislative Council for re-consideration 
of the provisions which it contains, and links with the adoption 
of this suggestion a provision enabling the Governor in cer- 
tain ca^es to reserve a Bill for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General, instead of himself either assenting or withholding 
assent. 

36. The following are our proposals with regard to the 
reservation of provincial Bills by the Governor for the consi- 
deration of the Governor-General * — 

Proposed provisions as to reservation of provincial Bills . — 

(1) In the case of any Bill passed by the provincial 

Legislative Council and presented to the Governor 
for his assent, the Governor may, according to his 
discretion, but subject to the provisions of the 
next succeeding paragraphs as to reservation of 
Bills, either 
{(I) assent, or 
[b) withhold assent, or 

^ (^') return the Bill with a recommendation for 

its amendment. 

(2) In the case of any Bill, not previously sanctioned 

by the Governor-General, presented for the Gov- 
ernor’s assent which either 

{a) appears to the Governor to affect any 
matter specially committed to his charge 
under his Instructions, or 
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though primaril}' leLiliug to |nu\incial Mib- 
jects, appear^ in him inciciental!}’ to affect 

any All- India Mihjeci, or 

\i') appears to him to affect the interests of any 
other province, the Governor nia\' reserve the 
Bill for the consideration o{ the Governor- 
General 

3) In the case of any Bill not previousl)' sanctioned by*, 
the Governor-General i^resentcd for the (irivernor's 
assent which either * 

(a) appears to him to affect the religion or religious 

rites or usages of an)’ class of British subjects 
in British India, or 

(b) contains provisions regulating the constitution 

or functions of any university, or 

(c) contains provisions which have the effect of 

including within a transferred subject matters 
belonging to reserved subjects, or 

(d) provides for the construction or management 
of a light or feeder railway or tramway, other 
than a tramway within a municipal area, 

the Governor shall, unless he is otherwise directed 
by the Governor-General, reserve the Bill for 
the consideration of the Governor-General. 

(4) The following provisions shall apply to any Bill 
reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General under the preceding paragraphs : — 

(/) The Governor may, at any time within six 
months of the date of the reservation of the 
Bill, with the consent of the Governoi'-General 
but not otherwise, return the Bill for further 
consideration by the Council with a re- 
commendation that the Council shall consider 
amendments thereto, and such Bill, when so 
returned, together with any recommendations 
relating thereto, shall be dealt with by the 
Council either in Council or in Grand Com- 
mittee, according to the procedure applied to 
the Bill in the first instance, provided that, if 
the Bill is of such a nature as to be subject 
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to his certifying power, the Governor may 
certify the Bill with any amendment re- 
commended at this stage, though the Bill had 
previously not been certified. 

(//) After any Bill so returned has been further con- 
sidered by the Council, either in Council or in 
Grand Committee, together with any recommen- 
dations made by the Governor relating thereto, 
the Bill, if re-affirmed m accordance with the 
appropriate procedure, with or without amend- 
ment, may be again presented to the Governor. 

Un) The Governor shall not be bound to reserve a 
second time any Bill falling under the provisions 
of clause (3), but may again reserve such Bill 
if he thinks fit, 

(w) Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General shall, if assented to by the 
Governor-General within a period of six months 
from the date of such reservation, become law on 
due publication of such assent, but, if not assent- 
ed to by the Governor-General within such 
period of six months, shall lapse and be of no 
effect, unless before the expiration of that period 
either 

{a) the Bill has been returned by the Governor for 
further consideration by the Council, or 
(d) in the case of the Council not being in session, a 
notification of the Governor’s intention so to 
return the Bill at the commencement of the 
next session has been published in the gazxtte. 

37. It will be observed that the above proposals divide 
the Bills to which the procedure of reservation is to apply 
into two classes, and that, while in the case of the first class 
the adoption of this procedure is left to the Governor’s dis- 
cretion, in the case of the second it is made compulsory. 
The first class, where the Governor has discretion as to whether 
he will reserve or not, includes Bills which appear to the 
Governor to affect any matter specially committed to his 
charge under his Instructions, or to affect any All-India 
subject, or to affect the interests of any other province. The 
second class, as to which the reservation procedure is pro- 
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posed to be made compulsory, incliKie'^ IlilK wliicii appear to 
the Governor to affect the relii^ion in religions rites and 
usages of any class of British subiectN in India, uiiiversity 
Bills, Bills which shift the boundaries between transierred and 
reserved subjects, and railway or tramwa}' IhlK. 

38. These two sets of proposals as to previous sanction 
and reservation should be taken together. Their ademption will 
greatly reduce the legislative sphere to which previous sanc» 
tion applies, and will thus give the pro\inces much greater 
freedom in legislation, whilst it will also prenide an oppor- 
tunity for an examination by the Go\ eminent of India, 

and a reasonably effective means ot securing the removal of 
defects in the case of legislative measures affecting the 
Government of India or interests wdiich it is their special 
duty to protect, instead of leaving open to the ( jovernor- 
General no course between assent and veto. 

39. Under these proposals as to previous sanction and 
reservation, provincial Bills will fall into four classes : — 

{z) Bills requiring previous sanction, 

{zz) Bills in respect of w^hich reservation is compulsory, 
(m) Bills in respect of which reservation is optional, and 
(zv) Bills which are subject neither to reservatioif nor to 
previous sanction. 

The important distinction, how'ever, is the distinction 
between the first class and the other three classes. If pro- 
vincial legislation on a subject requires previous sanction, it 
follows that there is to be no constitutional or conventional 
barrier against the intervention of the Indian legislature in 
that subject. On the other hand, where the province has 
freedom to legislate without previous sanction, it is 
working in its own legislative sphere* and constitutional 
practice will normally forbid the Indian legislature from 
invading that sphere. 

40. There remains, however, a special case for consider- 
ation, namely, legislation affecting a certain class of provin- 
cial subjects as to which it seems expedient, while giving 
freedom to provincial legislatures, also to preserve the full 
authority of the Indian legislature. The subjects falling 
into this class are subjects in which the backwardness or 
laxity of one province is specially liable seriously to endanger 
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the interests of other provinces. They all have to do with 
health, either that of human beings, or that of animals or 
plants. The measures which we have in view may be classi- 
fied under tour heads • — 

(i) Prevention of infectious or contagious diseases (form- 
ing part of the general subject of public health), 

{it) Prevention of diseases among animals, 

[m) Prevention of plant diseases, and 

{iv) Measures to be taken against destructive insects and 
pests 

In regard to these matters, we recommend that it should 
be definitely recognized that it is open to the Indian legislature 
to legislate, notwithstanding that they fall wdthin the limits 
of provincial subjects which are not classified as subject to 
Indian legislation. The provinces will, however, retain their 
own freedom to legislate on these subjects without previous 
sanction, except that, where the Indian legislature passes a 
law of general application dealing with these subjects, it will 
be open to that legislature to prescribe that a provincial 
legislature shall not be competent to amend such a law with- 
out obtaining previous sanction.^ 

41. In making the above recommendation we do not 
leav’e out of consideration one of the alternatives mentioned 
in paragraph 212, namely, that the Indian legislature should 
pass legislation which might be adopted either simpliciter or 
with modifications by any province which may wish to make 
use of it. We agree that this form of legislation should be 
recognized as within the scope of the Indian legislature as 
regards any provincial subject, and that such legislation 
should not be regarded as involving any invasion of the pro- 
vincial field. But, as the adoption of such model legislation 
passed by the Indian legislature is to be left entirely to the 
discretion of the province, the acceptance of this plan does 
not adequately provide for such conditions as are referred to 
in the preceding paragraph. 


* Reference may be made to existing All-India Acts relating to matters dealt 
wuh in this paragraph, viz , Epidemic Diseases Act, Destructive Insects and 
Pests Act, Glanders and Farcy Act, Live-stock Importation Act and Dourine Act* 
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Fart 3— List^ ui* ALL-ixmA axu 
Provincial Sun i ki'ts, 

77i€S€ ilsls are to be read subject to the JoIloiviN^j Rates of 
interpretation 

I. The effect of a pro\ision in the list of prn\ incial sub- 
jects that any matter shall be “siibicct t(» Indian legislation ” 
is that legislation regulating that matter and powers reserved 
by such legislation to the Govcnor-General in Council arc 
made an All-India subject, and that the pro\incial legislature 
is precluded from legislating theieon without pre\ious sanc- 
tion. The use of the phrase “subject to Indian legislation ’’ 
is not, however, intended to exclude the alternative oi a matter 
being dealt with by imperial legislation, ie , by an Act ot the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, or b\^ rules made under 
such an Act. 

II. Any matter included in the Provincial List is, to the 
extent of such inclusion, to be deemed to be excluded from 
any All-India subject of which, but for such inclusion, it would 
form part. 


ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS. 

Subjects. Remarks. 

1. His Majesty’s Naval, 

Military and Air P'orces in 
India, including Royal Indian 
Marine and volunteers, but ex- 
cluding military police main- 
tained by provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Naval and military works 
and cantonments. 

2. External relations, in- 
cluding naturalisation and 
aliens. 

' 3. Relations with Native 
States. 
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ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS— 


Subjects. 

4. Any territory in British 
India other than a province 
mentioned in the schedule. 

5, Excluded areas. 


6. Communications — to the 
extent described under the 
following heads : — 

(a) Railwa}\s and tram- 
ways, except tram- 
ways within muni- 
cipal areas, and ex- 
. cept in so far as 
provision may be 
made for construc- 
tion and manage- 
ment of light and 
feeder railways and 
tramways, other 
than tramways 
within municipal 
areas, by provincial 
legislation enacted 
in accordance with 
procedure to be pre- 
scribed by standing 
orders of the pro- 
vincial Legislative 
Council : 


Remarks. 

The schedule will include 
the eight provinces to which 
the reform scheme applies. 

These are the backward aieas 
referred to in paragraph 199 
of the Joint Report which it 
is suggested should be admin- 
istered by the Governor under 
the control of the Government 
of India. 


These standing orders of 
the provincial Legislative 
Council should require that, 
before any Bill providing for 
construction and management 
oi a light or feeder railway is 
introduced in the Council, 
sufficient notice of the propo- 
sals contained in such Bill 
shall be given to the Railway 
Board and to such other par- 
ties as may be prescribed, and 
that the Bill shall be dealt 
with by procedure similar to 
tliat applied to private Bills 
under British Parliamentary 
practice, and further that any 
such Bill shall, after being 
passed by the provincial 
Council, be reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor- 
General 
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Subjects. 

\i?j Roads, bridges or fer- 
ries declared b)‘ the 
Governor-Geneial 
in Council to be of 
military importance 

(A Aircraft 
{(i) Inland waterways, 
an extent to be 
declared by or un- 
der Indian legisla- 
tion. 

7. Shipping and Naviga- 
tion (including shipping and 
navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to 
be under Indian control in 
accordance with 6 (rf ). ) 


8. Light-houses, beacon^ 
and buoys. 

9 Port quarantine and 
marine hospitals. 

10. Ports declared to be 
major ports by or under 
Indian legislation. 

11. Posts, telegraphs and 
telephones. 

12. Sources of imperial 
revenue, including customs, 
cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, stamps (non-judicial\ 

1 3. Currency and coinage. 

14. Public debt of India. 


KcilUil 


'Fhc p(K^itioii u'gaiding in- 
land watenva} s is indicated 
in paragraph 15 


It is suggested that wide 
pow’ers should be delegated 
to local Governments to en- 
able them to regulate local 
shipping traffic, coasting 
vessels plying betw’een ports 
in the same province, especi- 
ally as regards accommoda- 
tion pro\ ided for passengers. 
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ALL-INDIA SUBJECTS-»a;//^. 


' Subjects. 

1 5. Savings banks. 

16. Department of the 
Comptroller and Auditor- 
General 

17. Civil Law, including 
laws regarding status, proper- 
ty, civil rights and liabilities 
and civil procedure 

18. Commerce, including 
banking and insurance. 

19. Trading companies and 
other associations. 

20. Control of production, 
supply and distribution of any 
articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority 
is declared by or under Indian 
legislation essential in the 
public interests, and control of 
cultivation and manufacture 
of opium and sale of opium 
for export. 

21. Control of petroleum 
and explosives. 


22. Geological survey. 

23. Control of mineral 
development, in so far as such 
control is reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council 
under rules made or sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, and 
regulation of mines. 


Remarks. 


The proposals regarding 
audit and accounts are indica- 
ted in paragraph 73. 


The law regarding petro- 
leum and explosives is at pre- 
sent under the direct control 
of the Government of India 
and uniformity of law and ad- 
ministration is desirable. 

The rules regulating the 
grant of licenses to prospect 
for minerals and the grant of 
leases of mines and minerals 
are made by the Governor- 
General in Council and sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of 
State in Council 
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Reinaiks. 


Subjects. 


24. Inventions and de- 
signs. 

25. Copyright 

26. Emigration and im- 
migration and inter-provincial 
migration. 


27. Criminal Law, includ- 
ing criminal procedure. 

28. Central police orga- 
nization and railway police. 

29. Control of possession 
and use of arms. 

30. Central institutions 
of scientific and industrial re- 
search, including observatories 
an.d central institutions for 
professional or technical train- 
ing. 

31. Ecclesiastical admi- 
nistration. 


Mining administration is 
now contn»llt^fl by the Govern- 
ment ol India and there is a 
small expert department of 
Inspectors working freely all 
over India. It would be im- 
possible without great extra- 
\agance and loss of efficiency 
for each piovince to have its 
owm expert staff. 


It is considered desirable 
to make inter-provincial mi- 
gration an x\ll- India subject 
to be administered by the 
provincial Governments as 
agents. 


The expenditure is in- 
curred entirety by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Bishops 
and Clergy are under the ad- 
ministrative control of the 
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ALL 4 NDIA SUBJECTS— 


Subjects. 


32. Survey of India. 

33. Archaeology. 


34. Zoological survey. 

35. Meteorology. 


Remarks. 

local Governments, except 
that the Bishop of Calcutta 
as Metropolitan is under the 
control of the Government of 
India. As a large portion of 
the expenditure is on behalf 
of the army, the subject must 
be an All-India one. 


The expenses of the Ar- 
chaeological officers and estab- 
lishments (except in Madras) 
are borne by the Government 
of India, while the cost of 
excavation, exploration and 
maintenance is provincial, 
though the Government of 
India assist by grants-in-aid. 
The Director-General of Ar- 
chaeology and his officers are 
under the control of the 
Government of India, while 
the local officers (Superinten- 
dents and Assistant Superin- 
tendents), whose work in 
some cases extends over more 
than one province, are under 
the executive orders of the 
local Government in whose 
jurisdiction their headquarters 
lie. The Government of India 
suggest that Archaeology 
should be classed as an All- 
India subject 
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Subjects. 

36. Census and Statistics, 


37. All-India Services 

38. Legislation in regard 
to any provincial subject, in 
so far as such subject is stated 
in the Provincial List to be 
subject to Indian legislation, 
and any powers relating to 
such subject reserved by legis- 
lation to the Governor-General 
in Council. 

39. All matters expressly 
excepted from inclusion in the 
Provincial List. 

40. All other matters not 
included in the list of pro- 
vincial subjects. 


Remarks, 

It will be necessary to pro- 
vide that the (L->vernor-Gene- 
ni! in Council shrill have full 
power to ( obtain leturns and 
inffu'ination from local (lovern- 
ments on an} subject in such 
form as he ma}^ prescribe. 

f Section IV. 


PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

I. Local self-government, 
that is to say matters relating 
to the constitution and powers 
of municipal corporations, im- 
provement trusts, district 
boards, mining boards of health 
and other local authorities es- 
tablished in the province for 
purposes of local self-govern- 
ment, exclusive of matters 
arising under the Cantonments 
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PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS.— Cou^d, 
Subjects. Remarks. 


Act, and subject to Indian 
legislation {a) as regards 
powers of such authorities to 
borrow otherwise than from a 
provincial Government, and 
(d) as regards the levying by 
such authorities of taxation 
not included in the schedule 
of municipal and local taxa- 
tion (v. paragraph 82). 

2. Medical administration, 
including hospitals, dispen- 
saries and asylums and pro- 
vision for medical education. 


3 Public health and sani- 
tation and vital statistics. 


4. Education (excluding — 

(i) the Benares Hindu 
University. 


[ 2 ) Chiefs’ Colleges), 
subject to Indian legislation— 


Legislation regarding the 
status and civil rights and 
liabilities of lunatics is an 
All- India subject and the 
Lunacy Act is included among 
the Indian Acts which cannot 
be amended without previous 
sanction. The question of 
medical registration falls un- 
der head 42. 

The Committee consider that 
the Indian Legislature should 
have concurrent power to 
legislate regarding protection 
against infectious and conta- 
gious diseases (v. paragraph 
40). 

v. paragraphs 15 and 45. 

The Benares Hindu Urliver- 
sity is not a provincial but an 
All-India university. 

Chiefs’ Colleges concern Na- 
tive States. 
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PROVINCIAL SUBJEITS— O/M 

Subjects. Remarks. 

n?) controlling the c.stab- 
ILshment, and legulating 
the constitutions and 
functions of new uni\er- 
sities ; and 

{d) defining the jurisdiction 
ot any university out- 
side its own province , 

and, in the case of Bengal, tor 
a period of five years from the 
date when the reforms scheme 
comes into operation, subject 
to Indian legislation with re- 
gard to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the control and orga- 
nisation of secondary edu- 
cation. 

5. Public Works included 
under the following heads : — 

{a) Provincial buildings . 

(^) Roads, bridges and 
ferries, other than such 
as are declared by the 
Governor-G e ne r al in 
Council to be of military 
importance : 

{c) Tramways within mu- 
nicipal areas ; and 

{d) Light and feeder rail* Vide note to item No. 6, 
ways, tramways, other x'\ll-lndia List, 
than tramways within 
municipal areas, in so 
far as provision is made 
for their construction 
and management by pro- 
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PROVINCIAL SUB]ECTS,~Conid, 


Subjects. 

vincial legislation in ac- 
cordance with procedure 
to be prescribed by 
standing orders of the 
provincial Legislative 
Council, 

6. Irrigation and canals, 
drainage and embankments, 
and water storage, subject 
to such control of the 
Governor- General in Council 
in the case of works affecting 
another province, territory or 
State as may be provided in 
Indian legislation. 

7 , Land Revenue adminis- 
tration, as described under 
the following heads : — 

(a) Assessment and collec- 
tion of land revenue : 

(/;) Maintenance of land 
records, survey for reve- 
nue purposes, records 
of rights : 

[c) Laws regarding land 
tenures, relations of land- 
lords and tenants, col- 
lection of rent : 

[d) Court of Wards, en- 
cumbered and attached 
estates : 

{ei Land improvement 
and agricultural loans . 


Remarks. 
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Subjects Reniark^, 

,/ Colonization and dis- 
posal of Crown lancL 
and alienation ot land 
revenue. 


8, P^amine relief. 

9. Agriculture, including re- 
search institutes, experiment- 
al and demonstration farms, 
introduction of improved me- 
thods, provision tor agricul- 
tural education, protection 
against destructive insects and 
pests and prevention of plant 
diseases. 


v9) and Aoi The Committee 
consider that the Indian legis- 
lature should have concurrent 
power to legislate regarding 
protection against destructive 
insects and pests and preven- 
tion of diseases of. plants and 
animals, see paragraph 40. 


10. Civil V eterinary Depart- 
ment, including provision for 
veterinary training, improve- 
ment of stock, and prevention 
of animal diseases. 

11. Fisheries. 

1 2. Co-operative Societies 
subject to Indian legislation. 

13. Forests, including pre- 
servation of game therein. 
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PROVINCIAL SVB]ECTS-^Conld. 


Subjects. 

14. Land acquisition, sub- 
ject to Indian legislation as 
regards acquisition of land 
for public purposes. 


15. Excise, that is to say 
the control of production, 
manufacture, possession, 
transport, purchase and sale 
of alcoholic liquor and intoxi- 
cating drugs, and the levying 
of excise duties and license 
fees on or in relation to such 
articles, but excluding, in the 
case of opium, control of 
cultivation, manufacture and 
sale for export 

16. Administration of jus- 
tice, including constitution, 
maintenance and organiza- 
tion of Courts of justice in 
the province, both of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, but ex- 
clusive of matters relating to 
constitution and powers of 
High Courts and subject to 
Indian legislation as regards 
the constitution and powers 
of Courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

17. Provincial law reports. 

1 8. Administrator-G e n e- 
ral and Official Trustee, sub- 
ject to Indian legislation. 


Remarks. 

It is considered that in the 
case of land required for 
industrial purposes it should 
be open to the parties con- 
cerned to promote private 
Bills in the provincial legisla- 
tures. 

V. note to item ii, List 
of Provincial Subjects for 
Transfer. 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS~C^^;//^/ 

Subjects. Remarks. 

19 Judicial stamps, sub- This limitation is necessary 
ject to Indian legislation as owing to the existing position 
regards amount of court fees with regard to fees levied in 
levied in relation to suits and relation to suits and proceed- 
proceedings in the High ings on the Original Side of 
Courts under their Original the High Courts under their 
Jurisdiction. rules. 

20. Registration of deeds 
and documents, subject to 
Indian legislation. 

21. Registration of births, Existing Indian legislation 

deaths and marriages, sub- provides for the following 
ject to Indian legislation for classes, members of every 
such classes as the Indian race, sect or tribe to which the 
legislature may determine. Indian Succession Act, 1865, 

applies, and all persons pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, 

22. Religious and charit- Bills affecting religion or 

able endowments. religious rites or usages will 

be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General 
{zK paragraph 35). 

23. Development of mine- 
ral resources which are Gov- 
ernment property, subject to 
rules made or sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State, but 
not including the regulation 
of mines. 

24. Development of indus- The report of the Indus- 

tries, including industrial re- tries Commission has been 
search and technical educa- followed in attaching techni- 
tion. cal. education to the Indus- 

tries Department, 
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PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS— 


Subjects. 

2$. Industrial matters in- 
cluded under the following 
heads : — 

(<7) P'actories : 

(/?) Settlement of labour 
disputes : 

(c) Electricit}^ . 

(d) Boilers 

(e) Gas 

(/) Smoke nuisances ; and 

(g-) Welfare of labour, 
including provident 
funds, industrial in- 
surance (general, 
health and accident) 
and housing , 

subject as to (a), (^), (^) and 
{d) to Indian legislation. 

26. Adulteration of food- 
stuffs and other articles, sub- 
ject to Indian legislation as 
regards export trade. 

27. Weights and measures, 
subject to Indian legislation as 
regards standards. 

28. Ports, except such 
ports as may be declared by 
or under Indian legislation to 
be major ports. 

29. Inland waterways, 
including shipping and navi- 
gation thereon so far as not 
declared to be under control 
of the Government of India, 
but subject as regards inland 
steam vessels to Indian legis- 
lation. 


Remarks. 

Inspectors of I'actories, 
Electricity and Boilers are 
provincial officers under the 
control of the local Govern- ^ 
ments, but we consider that 
there are strong grounds for 
maintaining uniformit}' in re- 
gard to the four matters 
which are made subject to 
Indian legislation. As re- 
gards the other subjects, es- 
pecially those included under 
Welfare of labour/’ it is 
desirable to give the provin- 
ces freedom of initiative. 


P. IL --34 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 


PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS,— Conkl 
Subjects. Remarks. 


30. Police, other than raiL 
way police. 

I 


31. Miscellaneous matters: — 


(a) regulation of betting 
and gambling : 

(d) prevention of cruelty 
to animals • 

(c) protection of wild birds 
and animals • 

(d) control of poisons ’ 

(e) control of motor vehi- 
cles, subject to Indian 
legislation as regards 
licenses valid throughout 
British India ; and 

(/) control of dramatic 
performances and cine- 
matographs. 

32. Control of newspapers 
and printing presses, subject 
to Indian legislation. 

33. Coroners. 

34. Criminal tribes, subject 
to Indian legislation. 


As regards railwa)^ police 
the provinces will no doubt 
continue to act as agents 
of the Government of India, 
but the control must remain 
with the Government of India 
owing to difficulties regarding 
jurisdiction, and the contribu- 
tions of the railway com- 
panies. 

The object of including 
these items in the Provincial 
List is to give the provinces 
freedom of legislation in 
regard to them. 
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” PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS.— 


Subjects. 

3 5 . bMiropean vagrancy, sub- 
lect to Indian legislation. 

36 Prisons and reforma- 
tories, subject to Indian 
legislation. 

37. Pounds. 

38. Treasure trove. 

39. Museums (except the 
indian Museum and the Vic- 
toria Memorial, Calcutta) and 
zoological gardens. 

40. Government Press. 

41. Franchise and elections 
ior Indian and provincial 
legislatures, subject to Indian 
legislation. 

42. Regulation of medical 
and other professional quali- 
fications and standards, sub- 
ject to Indian legislation. 


43. Control, subject to 
Indian legislation, of members 
of All-India services serving 
within the province, and of 
other public services within 
the province. 

44. New provincial taxes, 
that is to say taxes included 
in the schedule of additional 
provincial taxes {zk paragraph 
75), so far as not included 
under previous heads. 


Remarks. 


Under this head will fall the 
administration of the existing 
provincial Medical Registra- 
tion Acts. Power is reserved 
to the Indian legislature in 
order to secure uniformity and 
maintain the standards of 
professional qualifications. 
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PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS— 

Subjects. Remarks. 

45. Borrowing of money on 
the sole credit of the province, 
subject to Indian legislation. 

46. Imposition of punish* 
ments by fine, penalty or 
imprisonment, for enforcing 
any law of the province rela- 
ting to any provincial subject, 
but subject to Indian legis- 
lation where that limitation 
otherwise applies to such 
subject. 

47. Any matter which, 
though falling within an i\ll- 
India subject, is declared by 
the Governor-General in 
Council to be of a merely local 
or private nature within the 
province. 


Section III.— Transfer of Functions to the charge of Minis« 
ters, and Powers of Governor in Council in relation 
to Transferred Subjects. 

Part i.— Transfer of Functions. 

42. Under clause III of our Reference we are required to 
advise as to which of the functions that are to be discharged 
by provincial Governments can be transferred at the outset in 
each province to the charge of Ministers. In considering this 
question we have borne in mind the principles of selection 
laid down in paragraph 238 of the Joint Report, and we have 
treated Illustrative List No. If showing transferred subjects, 
contained in Appendix II to the Joint Report, as the starting 
point for our deliberations. We have received from the differ- 
ent provincial Governments proposals with regard to the 
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transfer of subjects which have, in most cases, been prepared 
with special reference to this List 

43. We have summarised in a schedule (xA.nnexurc 1 ) the 
proposals of the different provincial Governments above refer- 
red to. These proposals were, however, in some cases put 
forward subject to important reservations. 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras in Council pre- 
faced his scheme for transfer with a note which ue quote in 
full •— 

“The views ot the Hadias (io\ eminent on the subject of ^the division 
of pro\incial subjects between Ministers and the rest of the (lo\cinmcnt, 
as proposed m the Report on Indian Constitutional Refoims, ha\c been 
set foith in the Hon’ble Ish Todhuntei’s letteis No 94S, dated 19th 
October 1918, and No 1104-A, dated loth Decembei 1918. As w'as inti- 
mated in those letters the Go\einor m Council belie\es that the scheme 
of dualism outlined m the repoit is not only unsound m piinciple but will 
in practice pro^ c to be unw’oikable He decided therefoie not to submit 
any scheme foi the division of piovincial subjects into two paits. Such a 
scheme could appropriately be framed only by those w^ho believed diaich> 
to be both piacticable and desiiable. As, how^e\ei, the Government of 
India have now instructed this Government to prepare such a list and 
have at the same time com eyed an assuiance that the view^s ot the 
Madras Government, as stated in the letters quoted above, w ill be placed 
on the official record of the proceedings of the Reforms Committee deal- 
ing with the matter, the subjoined list of transferied subjects is herewith 
transmitted to that Committee In tiansmitting this list to the Com- 
mittee, His Excellency the Governor in Council requests that, should the 
Committee desire to include it m any of their published proceedings or 
lepoits, the list may be accompanied by the statement that it w^as framed 
by this Go\ ernment in compliance wath mstiuctions from the Go\einment 
of India issued aftei this Government had expiessed their unwillingness 
to piopose any such list. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to make it clear that 
the fact of his framing this list in deference to the washes of the Go\ ern- 
ment of India must not be taken to indicate that he has m any way with- 
drawn or receded from the objections he has taken to the wffiole scheme of 
diarchy, nor has anything emerged in the couise of framing this list which 
has lessened the objections of the Madras Government to that scheme 

The Government of Bombay in their letter No. 9745 of 
the iith November 1918 had submitted to the Government ot 
India an alternative scheme of constitutional reform which 
involved no division of the Executive Government. They 
were, they stated, ^‘unable to accept the proposed scheme of 
Government as one which was hkely to work satisfactorily in 
practice.” We understand, however, that one Member of 
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Council, while concurring with his colleagues in their preter- 
ence for the alternative scheme, was not prepared to agree in 
the view expressed as to the scheme in the Joint Report. At 
the time of our visit the Government still lield the same views 
on the main question, and in the note they prepared for our 
assistance they say . “Experience of Council Government 
shows at once that, even as a temporary device, the pioposed 
distribution of functions must fail in its objects. Our sugges- 
tions detailed below must therefore be regarded as indicating 
the best scheme we can put forward in the circumstances.” 

The Punjab Government were also m favour of an alter- 
native scheme which avoided any division of the functions of the 
provincial Government. In their letter No. 20432 of the i6th 
November 1918, to the Government of India, it was express!)^ 
stated that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor’s suggestions 
as regards transfer were in no way to be read as derogat- 
ing from his previously expressed views on the general 
question. 

The scheme prepared by the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces for a period of training for self-govern- 
ment did not involve the appointment of a Minister of the 
status suggested in the Joint Report, nor the transfer of any 
functions within the meaning of our reference. His note for 
the Committee accordingly contained no proposal for any 
such transfer. In preparing at our request a supplementary 
note on this part of our reference, he specified the subjects 
which w*ere, in his opinion, least suitable for transfer if the 
scheme proposed in the Joint Report were finally approved. 

A similar reservation was made by the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam in paragraphs 33 and 34 of his note on Constitu- 
tional Reforms. He there enumerates a number of subjects 
which he regards as suitable for transfer, either immediately 
or at a later stage, but qualifies his recommendations in the 
following terms : — 


It IS perhaps mineccssar\ to point out that what I have wntten in 
the last UNO paragraphs IS based upon two assumptions~~first that no 
subject connected Nvith any of the hill districts is included in the portfolio 
of a Minister ; secondly, that the Gon eminent of Assam is a cornorate Exe- 
cutiye Couna constituted on the plan which has been recommended both 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Chanda and by myself. I have therefore reframed from 
using the expressions transfened ’ and ‘ reserved,’ uhich ate not strictly 
applicable to our scheme.” ■' 
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In his oral evidence, however, the Chief Commissioner 
stated that, even if the scheme of the Joint Repoit was 
adopted, he was ready to adhere to his classification of 
subjects, so far as the more advanced portions of tlie province 
were concerned. 

44. A great part of the evidence which we heard in the 
course of our provincial tour was directed to the question of 
transfer. In addition to the views of the provincial Govern- 
ments, which were as a rule put forward by officers appear- 
ing as witnesses on their behalf, we received a great mass of 
information bearing on the work of different departments in 
the form of written memoranda prepared at our request by the 
officials concerned. A large number of the officials who 
appeared before us as witnesses expressed to us their per- 
sonal views on the suitability of their own departments for 
transfer, and the advantages or disadvantages which were 
likely to result from transfer or reservation as the case 
might be. The non-official evidence tended to concentrate 
itself on this part of our reference. We received from non- 
official witnesses written statements giving their personal 
views, or the views of the associations which they represented, 
both on the more general aspects of the question and on the 
suitability of particular subjects for transfer, and stress was 
also laid on the special circumstances of their own provinces. 
We examined a number of these witnesses at length on the 
views expressed in their written statements. The evidence 
necessarily ranged over a wide field and it is not possible to 
convey its effect in a summary, but on the completion of our 
tour we were in possession of a great quantity of material, 
which has been of assistance to us in applying to the different 
subjects the criteria laid down for our guidance in paragraph 
238 of the Joint Report, and in judging of the weight to be 
given to special considerations affecting individual provinces. 

45. The conclusions which we have formed on the ques- 
tion of transfer will be found in the list of subjects for transfer 
which forms Part 3 of this Section of the Report. We do not 
propose to deal at length with the great variety of issues in- 
volved in the preparation of this list, but there are certain 
points to which it is necessary to refer in order to explain 
departures from proposals contained in Illustrative List No. II. 

(i) Education , — We refer first to the subject of Educa- 
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tioii. In dealing with this subject, we have borne in mind the 
paragraphs of the Joint Report relating to it, especially para- 
graphs 1 86 and 187. The suggestion in the Illustrative List 
is that university education should be reserved while education 
falling under the following heads — primary, secondar}’' and 
technical — should be transferred. We have received sugges- 
tions for making various divisions of the subject of Education, 
but we have come to the conclusion that the problem should 
be treated as a whole, and that any division of education, such 
as would result from the transfer of primary apart from 
secondary and university education, or from the transfer of 
primary and secondary apart from university education, is 
unsound in theory and would be unworkable in practice. 
The actual drawing of the line between either primary 
and secondary or secondary and university education in- 
volves many difficult questions, and any such line, if made 
the basis of a division, would be bound to produce serious 
administrative complications. We feel that there is great 
force in the observation in paragraph 186 of the Joint 
Report that the main defect of the system (?>., the existing 
system of education) is probably the want of co-ordina- 
tion between primary and higher education, which in turn 
reacts upon the efficiency of secondary institutions and, to a 
great extent, confines university colleges to the unsatisfactor}’ 
function of mere finishing schools.” We have already referred 
to the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion, which have an important bearing on the quekion of the 
possibilit}’- of a division between secondary and universit}^ 
education. We think the situation is fairly summed up 
in the following sentences extracted from the Fifth Quinquen- 
nial Review on the progress of Education in Bengal (para- 
graph 399) by Mr. W. W. Hornell, who is a member of the 
Calcutta University Commission : — 

“The existing educational system of India is an organic whole, no 

pait of which can be modified without affecting vitally the other parts 

It IS impossible to attack the problem by compartments. Secondaiy 
education depends upon primary education and university education 
upon both*” 

We have therefore recommended the transfer of education 
as a whole, subject to the special provisions as to university 
legislation which are dealt with in paragraph IS, and to the 
further provisions proposed in the case of Bengal. 
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It will be seen, however, that we propose to exclude from 
the transfer European and Anglo-Indian education. Special 
considerations apply to this part of the educational system, 
which is organized on a separate basis of its own, and no 
serious administrative difficulties will arise owing to the re- 
servation of this branch of the work of provincial Education 
Departments while the rest of their work is transferred. 

It is further proposed that special duties in relation to 
educational matters shall be laid upon the Governor by his 
Instructions, for the purpose of safe-guarding the interests of 
certain classes and institutions (v. paragraph 67). 

With regard to technical education, it will be seen that we 
have assumed that the advice of the Industrial Commission 
to the effect that technical education should be dealt with by 
the Department of Industries will be adopted, and we have 
included it under the general head of ‘Development of Indus- 
tries’ as a transferred subject. 

(2) Forests and Irrigation — There are two other subjects 
in regard to which suggestions have been made for a division 
of administration, namely Forests and Irrigation. Illustrative 
List II of the Joint Report proposes the transfer of “unclassed 
and some protected” forests and of “minor irrigation”. In 
both these cases the division would involve placing one service 
under the control of two authorities in respect of different 
parts of its work between which no clear distinction is possible. 
In the case of both Forests and Irrigation, it is possible to 
detach part of the subject-matter and place it under the ad- 
ministration of a local authority. We contemplate the adop- 
tion of a plan whereby forests which mainly serve the needs 
of a village or group of villages may be placed under the 
management of a panchayat or other local authority {vide No. 
10 Transfer List). In the case of Irrigation local authorities 
already in some places have powers regarding drainage and 
canals of merely local importance, and in Madras and the 
Punjab there is a recognised class of “minor irrigation works” 
which are controlled by the Revenue Department ; but the 
distinction between major and minor works as known to the 
Irrigation Department cannot be accepted as a basis for divi- 
sion. The memorandum furnished to us by the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India deals with this point 
as follows : “ This classification does not, as might be expect- 
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ed, bear reference to the size or importance oi the works, but 
only to the source from which the funds are provided. All 
works constructed from loan funds or from the annual Govern- 
ment of India grant for famine relief and insurance arc classed 
as major, all other works, financed from the general revenues 
of the country, are classed as minor. Thus the Fuleli Canal 
in Sind, which irrigates 400,000 acres, is a minor work, while 
the Khairadatan tank in the Central Provinces, built at a cost 
of Rs. 90,000 to irrigate 2,500 acres, is a major work. Any 
division on these lines is therefore meaningless.” 

(3) Industries , — As regards Industries we have not found 
it possible to draw any clear line between “local” and other 
industries. Any distinction based on relative importance is 
rendered difficult by the inter-connection of all industrial 
matters. The only division we have found possible is between 
the development of industries (No. 24 Provincial List) and the 
administration of industrial laws (No. 25 Provincial List). 
The former is recommended for transfer, and the latter for 
reservation. 

46. Several of our Members (Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Dr. Sapru and Sir Rahim Bakhsh) urged that Land Revenue 

. administration, and with it Irrigation, should be made a trans- 
ferred subject in Bombay and pointed to the exceptional con- 
ditions surrounding the subject in that province. Sir Rahim 
Bakhsh urged such transfer in respect of the Presidency pro- 
per, but excluded Sind. The majority of the Committee 
could not support the suggested transfer, and, in order to 
secure unanimity, the minority decided not to dissent. The 
members of the minority wish, however, to record their desire 
for transfer in the special case of Bombay, and also an expres- 
sion of their earnest hope that, in the next revision of the 
constitution, the whole question should be thoroughly investi- 
gated with a view to making Land Revenue administration a 
transferred subject not merely in Bombay but in the rest of 
the provinces. 

47. It will be observed that we propose that Irrigation 
should be a reserved subject in all provinces. 

Special considerations apply to Bengal. The intimate 
relation between land revenue and irrigation in other provin- 
ces has, apart from any other consideration, precluded us from 
recommending the transfer of irrigation, though the reserva- 
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tion of this subject involves the division of the Public Works 
Department, which may cause administrative inconvenience 
in provinces where the two branches of that department — 
Roads and Buildings and Irrigation — have hitherto worked 
with a joint establishment. In Bengal the existence of the 
permanent settlement fundamentally alters the situation, and 
irrigation work properly so-called is on a comparatively small 
scale. The Irrigation Department of the Presidency is mainly 
concerned with drainage, embankments and waterways, and 
these have a very close connection with problems of sanitation 
and local self-government. The control of waterways, how- 
ever, in the network of rivers and channels that spreads over 
a great part of Bengal raises questions of the greatest difficulty, 
and mistakes made in comparatively small matters may have 
tar-reaching consequences. The question of control has been 
under discussion for many years, and proposals, not yet for- 
mulated in detail, have been made for the formation of a 
Waterways Trust, which would probably have its own staff 
of engineers, and the Government of Bengal consider that if 
such a Trust were constituted it should t be directly under the 
Government of India. This contemplated Trust would neces- 
sarily involve great administrative changes. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the separation of irrigation from land revenue in 
Bengal, and its connection with sanitation and local self- 
government, we have not been able to recommend the 
transfer of irrigation in that Presidency,^ 

48. There are certain subjects included in the Provincial 
List which cannot in themselves be either reserved or trans- 
ferred, and to these we must briefly refer : — 

(i) Public Services (No. 43 in Provincial List). The 
Section on Public Services defines the position 
with regard to the authority of Ministers over 
members of the public services employed in trans- 
ferred departments. 

(2j Plnancial matters. — Additional provincial taxes, and 
provincial borrowing (Nos. 44 and 45 in Provincial 
List). The position with regard to these matters 
is stated in the Section on Finance (paragraphs 
75—80). 

(3) Imposition of punishments by fine, .penalty or 
imprisonment for enforcing any law of the 
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province relating to any provincial subject, but 
subject to Indian legislation where that limitation 
otherwise applies to such subject (Xo. 46 in 
Provincial List). 

This subject is included in the list for the purpose of 
defining the legislative powers of the province, 
but wifi not form a separate subject for purposes 
of administration. 

(4) Any matter which, though falling within an All- 
India subject, is declared by the Governor-General 
in Council to be of a merely local or private 
nature within the province (No. 47 in Provincial 
List). 

xAny new subject allotted to the province under tliis 
general provision will be assigned by the Governor 
either to a reserved or to a transferred depart- 
ment under the power to be given to him in 
accordance with paragraph 239 of the Joint 
Report. 

49. It is necesslry to refer to certain features which in 
the two provinces of Assam and Bihar and Orissa complicate 
the questions we have to consider. 

In Assam, two-thirds of the whole province are included 
in hill and frontier tracts, inhabited by simple tribes, governed 
in patriarchal fashion. These tracts are not represented in 
the Legislative Council, and local self-government is unknown, 
except in the municipality of Shillong. xAt the same time, 
as the Chief Commissioner points out in paragraph 5 of his 
note, the Legislative Council has power at present to pass laws 
which may be applied to the hill tracts, the administration of 
the hills must be financed from the plains, and the Legislative 
Council has in the past discussed the budget provision for the 
hills. He is unwilling to deprive the Council of such rights as 
it has hitherto enjoyed, and therefore proposes a solution 
which leaves the Council some semblance of power in respect 
of these areas, but at the same time he would maintain the 
existing special methods of control over legislation which 
appear to us to be inconsistent with any real recognition ot 
the CounciFs authority. 

In our view, if these special methods of control are neces- 
sary (and we do not question the opinion of the Chief Com- 
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missioner on this point), it is better not to make the pretence 
of bringing the tracts in which they arc required within the 
scope of the Reform scheme. We have not been able to 
find any satisfactory via media between inclusion and exclu- 
sion, and it is not clear that the reservation of all subjects 
in particular areas is a course which was contemplated by the 
authors of the Joint Report. We recommend theretore^ that 
the tracts in question should be excluded from the jurisdiction 
of the reformed provincial Government. If our recommenda- 
tion is accepted, they will be administered by^ the Governor 
himself, as proposed in paragraph 199 of the Joint Report. 

The exclusion of these hill tracts has an important bearing 
on our recommendations for transfer in the Assam and Surma^ 
Valleys. The question of the transfer of P'orests, for example, 
hardly arises in a province where the greater part of the work 
of the department lies in excluded areas. 

It is much the same with Public Works. Among the most 
important duties of this department are the construction and 
maintenance of hill and frontier roads, wdiile, if the proposals 
of the Public Works Department Re-organization Committee 
are accepted, the work in connection with roads and buildings 
in the valleys will be entrusted even more fully than at pre- 
sent to local boards and municipalities. 

In the case of Excise, too, the existence of these excluded 
areas is a determining factor. The opium habit is strong in 
the population of the Assam Valley, and there is a large con- 
sumption of liquor among the coolies of the tea gardens. 
Both these habits are unfortunately spreading among the hill 
tribes. Government has done all that it can to check them, 
but the success of its efforts depends largely on unified con- 
trol of policy throughout the province. Any w’^eakening ot 
the policy in the plains would necessitate a tightening of con- 
trol in the hills, where restrictions are difficult to enforce and 
apt to be resented. Apart from this, the liquor problem^ in the 
tea gardens presents special difficulties. Even as it is, con- 
stant complaints are received from the managers of gardens 
in regard to the location of shops, and it is thought that the 
difficulties might be increased if the subject were transferred. 

It should be noted that in view of the difficulties of com- 
munication between the two valleys — the Assam^ Valley and 
the Valley of the Surma — their lack of common interests and 
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the different characteristics, religious and racial, of their res- 
pective populations, the Chief Commissioner thought it advi- 
sable to provide in the scheme he submitted for what almost 
amounts to a separate administration for each valley. We do 
not regard it as possible to give effect to this scheme, but wc 
understood from the Chief Commissioner that his recommen- 
dations as to transfer were not dependent on its adoption. 

50. The position in Bihar and Orissa is somewhat similar 
It is fully explained in two letters from the Government ot 
that province, which are printed in Appendix V The first of 
these, No. 4097-P., dated the 9th November 1918, was address- 
ed to the Government of India in the Home Department. 
The second. No. 33-C., of the 6th January 1919, was written in 
reply to certain enquiries made by us after we had heard the 
provincial evidence. The backward areas comprise 8 districts 
out of a total of 21. Their extent is rather less than half the 
total area of the province, and they contain about a quarter 
of the whole population. 

The proposals made by the local Government in the earlier 
of their two letters are (i) that the Santal Parganas and 
Angul, which are the most backward of all the districts in 
question and are now outside the pale of the ordinary adminis- 
tration, should be excluded altogether from the scope of the 
Reform scheme and the jurisdiction of the Legislative Council, 
and should continue to be administered by the Governor in 
Council, and (2) that “ no hard and fast distinction between 
ordinary districts and the scheduled districts of Chota Nagpur 
and Sambalpur ” should be made in respect either of legisla- 
tion or of administration,'’ but that authority should be con- 
ferred by statute on the Governor in Council 

(1) to prescribe by notification the portions of the sche- 

duled districts, if any, to which any Act or 
portion of an Act passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil shall apply ; and 

(2) to decide to what portions of the scheduled districts, 

if any, the jurisdiction of the Minister in respect 
of any of the transferred subjects or any portion 
of them shall extend, and when such jurisdiction 
has been extended, to exclude any portion of the 
scheduled districts from the application of any 
order passed by the Minister. ” 
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The enquiries in reply to which the second letter was 
written related to the special purposes for which the Governor 
in Council should have power to intervene in transferred sub- 
jects, with a view to the protection of the primitive inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur areas, which the local 
Government proposed to include within the scope of the 
Reforms scheme, subject to the above safeguards. 

The local Government in their reply state that these 
purposes are general rather than special, and that it is their 
intention that the power to intervene should be purely dis- 
cretionary. If such power cannot be given, all the backward 
areas should be excluded, without exception. 

We have been much impressed by the arguments which 
have been put forward ; but, as we have stated in the preceding 
paragraph, we can find no via media between inclusion and 
exclusion. 

At the same time, the exclusion of Chota Nagpur and 
Sambalpur is open to one objection which does not apply in 
the case of the hill tracts of Assam. They have representa- 
tives in the present Council and will have more in the reform- 
ed Council, if the recommendations of the Franchise Com- 
mittee are accepted. Their presence may perhaps be justified 
by the fact that the policy pursued in the more advanced areas 
will necessarily react on these districts, even if excluded. 
The question as to whether there are portions of the latter 
which are in themselves fit for inclusion in the scheme, 
and could therefore be made the subject of separate 
treatment, will no doubt receive consideration from the local 
Government. 

In the case of Assam, we found that the problems 
connected with the backward areas had an important bearing 
on our recommendations for transfer in the rest of the province, 
and we have in consequence been unable to advise the 
transfer either of Excise or Public Works. In Bihar and 
Orissa we have not been asked by the local Government to 
make any such allowances in framing our recommendations 
for transfer of subjects in the more advanced portions of the 
province, nor have we thought it necessary to do so. 

51, Mr. Couchman, after examining the proposals of the 
Franchise Committee for Madras, which were supplied to him 
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on the 22nd February, feels unable to recommend the transfer 
of any subject in Madras. He feels that without — 

(1) communal representation for non-Brahman caste 

Hindus, 

(2) adequate representation of Panchamas and rural 

areas, and 

(3) residential qualifications for candidates, 

it is inevitable that the Brahman minority will capture a large 
majority of the seats, and that the interests of the masses 
would not be safe in their hands. 

He is prepared to give detailed arguments in support of 
his views to the Government of® India or to the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State if so desired. 

Part 2. — Powers of the Governor in Council in 

RELATION to TRANSFERRED SUBJECTS. 

52. Clause IIJ (2) of the Reference to the Committee 
requires us to advise as to 'the powers which should be 
exercised by the Governor in Council in relation to transferred 
subjects and the grounds on which, and the manner in which, 
these powers should be exercised’, and refers to paragraph 240 
of the Joint Report. This" paragraph is also referred to in 
clause I of the Reference as enunciating principles by which 
the Committee is to be guided. 

53. The question of the authority of the Governor himself 
in regard to transferred subjects is not expressly referred to 
the Committee, but it is impossible for the Committee to deal 
with the position as regards intervention by the Governor in 
Council without making some assumption as to the power to 
be exercised by the Governor himself. This question therefore 
arises incidentally. 

54. Paragraph 221 of the Joint Report has an important 
bearing on the questions which we are now considering. This 
paragraph says— "There are questions upon which the 
functions of the two portions of the Government will touch 
or overlap, such, for instance, as decisions on the budget or on 
many matters of administration. On these questions, in case 
of difference of opinion between the Ministers 'and the 
Executive Council, it will be the Governor who decides.” 
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Some of the cases of intervention specially contemplated in 
paragraph 240, that is to say, intervention in matters which 
concern law and order, or which raise religious or racial issues, 
or where the interests of existing services require protection, 
will certainl}^ fall under the head of cases in which the func- 
tions of the two portions of the Government touch or 
overlap. 

55. Paragraph 240, if taken literally, might seem to 
involve an arrangement whereby the Governor in Council 
would, in such cases, sit as a sort of Court of Appeal or 
Review on decisions of the Governor and Ministers, with 
power, if necessary, to take direct action in the administration 
of transferred departments for the purpose of giving effect 
to the conclusions arrived at on such appeal or review* Such 
a plan is not easy to reconcile with the proposals contained 
in paragraph 221, and would seem to involve an open 
interference with a Minister in the conduct of the transferred 
department, of which he still remained nominally in charge. 
Some of the objections to this plan are indicated in the 
Government of India Memorandum on the services (Annexure 
IV, paragraph 17). 

56. It will be well to consider at this stage more closely 
what is to be the list of matters as to which some special 
safeguard is to be required on the lines indicated in paragraph 
240, by action either of the Governor, or of the Governor in 
('ouncil. The paragraph mentions — ■ 

Law and Order, 

Religious and racial issues. 

Interests of existing services. 

Subsequent paragraphs of the Report suggest that special 
safeguards should also be provided for protecting missionary 
institutions (paragraph 345)) for protecting the position of the 
Anglo-Indian community (paragraph 346) and for securing 
industries against unfair discrimination (paragraph 344). We 
think that clauses should be inserted in the Governor’s 
Instructions dealing with the various points on which special 
safeguards are required. Draft clauses on the different points 
referred to are contained in a later paragraph ipide para- 
graph 67). 

57. Paragraph 240 refers only to questions of administra- 
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tion, but in dealing with this matter it is necessar}’’ to bear 
in mind the proposals in paragraphs 252-254 as to legislation 
and in paragraphs 255-257 as to the budget. The proposal 
as to the Governor’s power of certifying legislation in para- 
graph 252 suggests that his certificate should refer to his 
“responsibility for the peace or tranquillity of his province 
or any part thereof’, and to his “responsibility for the reserved 
subjects.” 

58. Taking the situation as a whole, it is apparent that 
the questions arising in relation to matters intended to be 
safeguarded under some plan to be devised under paragraph 
240 will sometimes be questions which, owing to their contact 
with reserved subjects, must be treated as mixed questions, 
and might therefore be held to fall under the provisions ot 
paragraph 221 above referred to, and will sometimes be 
matters not affecting in any definite way the functions of 
reserved departments, but involving the Governor’s special 
responsibility under his Instructions. It is necessary to 
distinguish in any plan proposed between these two classes 
of cases. 

59. We will deal first with cases affecting both reserved 
and transferred departments, to which it will be convenient 
to refer throughout as “mixed cases” or “mixed questions.” 
These must be considered in the light of paragraph 221 as 
well as of paragraph 240. It seems desirable to lay down 
the general principle that the rule with regard to “mixed 
cases” should, as far as possible, be uniform. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw any clear line of distinction 
between cases arising in a reserved department which affect 
the administration of a transferred department and cases 
arising in a transferred department which affect the administra- 
tion of a reserved department, or to frame a satisfactory and 
workable rule based on such a distinction. 

60. Our proposal, based on this principle, is that, where 

the functions of reserved and transferred departments touch 
or overlap, or where the action taken in one department is of 
such a nature as to affect the interests of the other, the 
following procedure should be followed : 

(i) The Minister or Member of Council may ask for 
papers on action taken or proposed to be taken in matters 
affecting his department. 
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(2) The matter will be discussed between the Member of 
Council and the Minister concerned. 

(3) If they fail to agree, one or the other will refer the 
matter to the Governor. 

(4) The Governor will see both Member and Minister, 
either separately or together. 

(5) If he fails to settle the matter between them, he will 
summon a joint meeting of the two sections of the Govern- 
ment, where the matter will be discussed but no vote will 
be taken. 

(6) If, after the discussion,' there is still disagreement, 
the Governor will decide the matter. If his decision involves 
action by a reserved department, he must obtain the con- 
currence of his Council in such action or override his Council 
under section 50 of the Government of India Act. If the 
decision taken requires action by the transferred department, 
the Governor must require the Minister to comply with the 
decision and to take the action decided on. 

(7) If the Minister yields ?it this stage to persuasion, the 
action will be taken in the ordinary way by the Governor and 
the Minister, and the Minister will be responsible for the action 
taken and will have to defend it in the Legislative Council. 
If, however, the Minister is obdurate, the Governor will have 
to dismiss him and find another Minister. 

(S) Provision must be made for emergencies in which it 
will be necessary for immediate action to be taken in relation 
to a transferred department before another Minister is found 
to take office. If such an emergency exists, the Governor 
will certify that the emergency does exist and that immediate 
action is necessary. On such certificate being given, the 
Governor in Council will have authority to take action, subject 
to the obligation of reporting to the Governor-General in 
Council. If, however, action can be postponed till a new 
Minister has accepted office, the Governor will appoint the 
new Minister on tlie understanding that he will concur in the 
necessary action, and the action will be taken after his 
appointment in the ordinary way by the Governor and 
Ministers. 

If this plan is accepted it will be observed that the Gover- 
nor in Council will only take action in a transferred department 
in the event of there being an emergency which necessitates 
action during a ministerial vacancy. That will be the only 
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case of re-entry as long as the department remains a tians- 
ferred department. Such re-entry will be for a temporaiy and 
limited purpose during an interregnum when there is no 
f Minister. Such an interregnum will not normally be long. 

6 1. It is necessary to note that this proposal involves a 
departure from paragraph 218 of the Joint Report, which pro- 
poses that Ministers shall hold office for the lifetime of the 
Legislative Council. Our proposal assumes that Ministers 
will hold office during the Governor’s pleasure, and that he 
will have power to dismiss them. This seems essential if 
deadlocks are to be avoided. 

62. There appear to be three main advantages in the plan 
above proposed, (i) The Minister will never be in the position 
of being formally overridden by the Governor in Council. If 
he yields on a point on which his policy comes into conflict 
with the Governor in Council, he will yield, not to a resolution 
passed by the official section of the Government, but to the 
personal judgment of the Governor who is associated with 
both sections of the Government. (2) The 'Minister will 
always be responsible for action in the transferred department 
in his charge even where such action is deflected by considera- 
tions affecting reserved departments. There is a vast differ- 
ence between responsibility for action in the transferred 
department, as deflected by such considerations, and direct 
responsibility for the conduct of the reserved departments, 
from which it is of the essence of the scheme that the Minister 
shall be kept free. It is difficult to contemplate such an 
intermittent responsibility for a transferred department as is 
involved in the conception of a Minister in his own department 
being overruled by another authority, and repudiating any 
responsibility for the action taken, while still continuing to hold 
office. (3) The overruling of a Minister will always depend 
in the last resort on the Governor’s personal judgment of the 
situation. The Governor, it may be assumed, will practically 
never force a view upon a Minister in a matter affecting a 
reserved subject unless he knows that he has the support of 
his Executive Council At the same time he will never be 
bound, at the bidding of his Executive Council, to take up a 
position which may force his Minister to resignation, break up 
his Government and produce a crisis in the Legslative Council. 

It may be noted that, in the case of legislation, the 
Governor alone has to certify under the scheme of the Joint 
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Report, so that this proposal may be said to rivc him res- 
ponsibility as to administration similar to that already pro- 
posed in the case of legislation. 

63. In pursuance of the plan outlined above \vc propose 
that, for the purpose of regulating the relations between the 
two portions of the Government and defining the authority of 
the Governor, rules should be laid down to the following 
effect . — 

(i) It shall be the duty of the Governor in Council in the 
case of reserved departments, and of the Governor and 
Ministers in the case of transferred departments, to take care 
that the administration is so conducted as not to prejudice or 
occasion undue interference with the working of any depart- 
ment falling in the other category, and so as not to cast 
any undue burden upon officers serving under the other 
department. 

(The object 6f this clause is to lay down a general lule of 
a reciprocal character as to the relations between the two 
sections of the Government.) 

, (2) It shall be the duty of the Governor — 

(a) to decide any question which may arise as to 
whether a particular matter falls within the scope 
of a reserved or of a transferred department ((/. 
paragraph 239 of the Joint Report) : 

(^) to take care that any order given by the Governor- 
General in Council is complied with by the de- 
partment concerned, whether such department is 
reserved or transferred , and 

(<;) in the case of disagreement between the Executive 
Council and Ministers as to action to be taken in 
any matter which appears to the Governor to 
affect both a reserved and a transferred depart- 
ment, to give, after due consideration of the 
advice tendered to him, such decision as the 
interests of good government may seem to 
require, provided that, in so tar as circumstances 
admit, before such decision is given, the matter 
shall be considered by both sections of the Govern- 
ment sitting together. 

(3) The Governor’s decision in such cases shall be duly 
recorded and thereafter the matter shall be dealt with in 
accordance therewith, in the case of action required in a 
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reserved department by the Governor in Council, subject to 
the provisions of section 50 ot the Government of India Act, 
and in the case of action required in a transferred department 
by the Governor and Ministers. 

(4) If, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of a transferred department, and it shall appear to the 
Governor that it is necessary, by reason of some emergency, 
to take action in regard to such department notwithstanding 
such vacancy, the Governor shall certify accordingly, ancl 
thereupon it shall be competent for the Governor in Council 
to take action in regard to such transferred department in the 
same wa}" as if the department were a reserved department, 
but only while such emergency continues and such vacancy 
remains unfilled, and a cop}^ of the Governor’s certificate and 
the particulars of any action so taken shall be forwarded forth- 
with for the information of the Governor-General in Council. 

64. The effect of the Committee’s proposals as to the 
Public Services contained in paragraph 70 will be that the 
special matters affecting the services on which joint delibera- 
tion is to be required will be treated as if they all were, as 
many of them in fact will be, matters which affect both 
reserved and transferred departments. Certain other matters 
referred to in the same paragraph, e. g\^ the control of services 
whose pay is debited to more than one head, and alteration 
in the rules for recruitment when they affect a transferred 
department, will also fall to be dealt with as ‘‘mixed cases.” 

65. Paragraphs 77, 79 and 80 of the section on Finance 
contain proposals as the extent to wdiich the rules above 
suggested for dealing with “mixed cases” should apply to 
financial matters. 

66. The other class of cases contemplated by paragraph 
240 remains to be considered, namely cases which are not 
regarded by the Governor as affecting both reserved and 
transferred departments, and therefore do not rank as “ mixed 
cases,” but which involve matters which the Governor is 
specially required to safeguard. 

In these cases the necessity for joint deliberation will not 
arise. It will be for the Governor to discharge the responsi- 
bilities specially laid upon him by his Instructions, and, if 
necessary, for this purpose to overrule either his Executive 
Council or his Ministers. The position as to giving effect to 
his decision will be the same as in “mixed cases”, that is, it 
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will have to be carried out by that portion of the Government 
which is immediately concerned. It will always be open to 
the Governor to submit the matter for joint deliberation, if he 
so chooses, but there will be no rule requiring him to do so. 
Should he unfortunately find himself in disagreement with a 
Minister in some matter in which, in view of his special res- 
ponsibility under his Instructions, he felt it his duty to insist 
on his own opinion even at the cost of losing his IVIinister, and 
should the Minister resign, then the work oi the transferred 
department during any interval that ensued before a new 
Minister was appointed would, if the emergency required it, 
have to be carried on under the authority of the Governor in 
Council pending the appointment of the new Minister, in 
accordance with the provisions suggested in paragraph 63 (4) 
of this Report. 

67. We recommend that clauses to the following effect 
should be inserted in the Governor’s Instructions. We have 
already referred to the various matters as to which it has been 
suggested in the Joint Report that special safeguards are 
required, and have indicated the manner in which effect may 
be given to such Instructions {^vide paragraphs 56, 66) : — 

(i) The Governor shall be specially charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining peace and tranquillit}” 
within his province, and of preventing occasions of 
religious or racial conflict {cf, paragraph 240 of 
the Joint Report). 

(2) The Governor shall not sanction the grant of mono- 

polies or special privileges to private undertakings 
which are inconsistent with the public interest, nor 
shall he permit any unfair discrimination in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests {cf. 
paragraph 344 of the Joint Report). 

(3) The Governor shall be charged with the duty of 
safeguarding the legitimate interests of the Anglo- 
Indian or Domiciled Community [cf paragraph 346 
of the Joint Report). 

(4) It shall be the duty of the Governor to protect all 

members of the Public Services in the legitimate 
exercise of their functions and enjoyment of all 
recognized rights and privileges {cf. paragraphs 240 
and 325 of the Joint Report).^’ 
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It is recommended that, in order to provide for the pro- 
tection of special interests in educational matteis, clauses 
should also be included in the Governor’s Instructions, 
requiring him — 

(1) to secure that any existing educational facilities 

specially provided by the provincial Government 
for the benefit of Muhammadans shall not in the 
aggregate be diminished • 

(2) to take care that no change of educational policy, 

affecting adversely Government assistance afforded 
to existing institutions maintained or controlled by 
religious bodies, is adopted without due consideration 
{cf, paragraphs 240 and 345 of the Joint Report) ; 
and 

(3) (in the case of Madras only) to secure that due pro- 

vision is made for the educational advancement of 
depressed and backward classes. 

ISfote. — Mr. Couchman and Mr. Thompson agree with the 
greater part of Section III, Part 2. They are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the correct interpretation of those portions of para- 
graph 22 X and paragraph 240 of the Joint Report which are 
referred to in paragraph 54 is that, while in all ordinary cases 
of overlapping paragraph 221 would apply and the Governor 
would decide, it is not impossible that extreme cases might 
arise which would justify the exceptional procedure suggested 
in paragraph 240. In these cases, the Governor in Council 
would have power to intervene with full effect. 

Mr. Couchman and Mr. Thompson think it most impor- 
tant that the Governor in Council should have this power in 
extreme cases where the maintenance of law and order is at 
stake, and would therefore entrust the final decision in such 
cases to the Governor in Council rather than to the Governor 
personally. They would add at the end of the first sentence 
of paragraph 60 (6) the words “unless a member of Council 
asks that the matter should be decided by the Governor in 
Council, on the ground that the maintenance of law and order 
is seriously imperilled.” If the Minister, after full considera- 
tion, declined to identify himself with the orders, they would 
issue in the name of the Governor in Council, 
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3. — List of Provincial Scrjects i-or Tkanmek. 


Subjects. 


Local self-go\einmenl5 
that IS to say, matters 
1 elating to the constitu- 
tion and powers ot muni- 
cipal corporations, im- 
provement trusts, district 
boards, mining boards 
of health and other , 
local authorities estab - 1 
hshed m the province 
foi purposes of local 
self-government, exclu- 
si\ e of matters arising 
I undei the Cantonments 
I Act, and subject to 
i Indian legislation (a) 
as regards powers of 
such authorities to boi- 
low, otherwise than 
from a provincial Gov- 
ernment, and {d) as le- 
gards the levying by 
such authoiities of taxa- 
tion not included m the 
schedule of municipal 
and local taxation (para- 
graph 82). 


Medical administration, 
including hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and asylums 
and provision for medi- 
cal education. 


Rkm vrks 


It is contemplated that 
othei matteis will 
from time to time be 
entrusted to local 
authoiities by legisla- 
tion ; w^here such mat- 
ters form part ot 
“reserved subjects” 
the Bill will be reser- 
ved for the consideia- 
tion of the Governor- 
General {v?We para- 
graph 36). 

The question of control, 
if any, to be exercised 
over policemen or 
watchmen by local 
authoiities should be 
left to be determined 
by provincial legisla- 
tion 1 elating to local 
self-government. 

Pounds, wheie they are 
managed by local 
authoiities, wall come 
under local self-gov- 
ernment. 

It will be noted that it 
is proposed to leserve 
“ Regulation of medi- 
cal and other profes- 
sional qualifications 
and standards,” and to 
I make this matter sub- 
i jecl to Indian legisla- 
i tion {mde Provincial 


Provinces in 
which 
ti ansferred 


In all pro- 
vinces. 


In all pro- 
vinces 
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Subjects. 


; Piovmces in | 
' whicli I 
transferred | 


Rkm \RkN 


List, Item 42) The 
administration of the 
Medical Registiation 
Acts will thus be re- 
ser\ed, and the powei 
ot securing unifoimity 
of standaids wall le- 
main with the Indian 
legislature. 


o 


Public health and sanita- 
tion and vital statistics. 


In all pio- “Port quaiantme and 
\ inces marine hospitals is 

an All -India subject 


The Sanitaiy Depait- 
ment wall be responsi- 
ble for the compilation 
of vital statistics, but 
1 at present m most 
piovmces will ha\e 
to rely on the services 
of other depaitments 
for their collection. 


4 


4 


Education, other than 
European and Anglo- 
Indian education, 
(excluding — 


In all pro- 
vinces. 


(i) the Benares 
Hindu University, 
and ^ 


(2) Chiefs’ Colleges) 
subject to Indian 
legislation— 

(a) controlling the 
establishment, and 
regulating the consti- 
tutions and functions 
of new^ uni\ ersities ; 


Reformatory schools 
which are controlled 
by the Education De- 
partment should, sub- 
ject to the concurrence 
of the Governor m 
Council in the continu- 
ance of this arrange- 
ment, be included in 
the transfer. 

It IS suggested that the 
Governor shall be le- 
quired to have special 
regard to certain inter- 
ests in education {vide 
paragraph 67). 
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Subjects. 


o 

Xi 



ProMHces in 
which 

transferred. 


and 

(d) defining the 
jurisdiction of any 
uni\eisity outside its 
own province , 
and, in the case ot 
Bengal, for a period 
of fix e years from the 
date when the reforms 
scheme comes into 
operation, subject to 
Indian legislation with 
legard to the Calcutta 
Unixeisity and the 
control and organisa- 
tion of secondary 
education 


D 


Public Works included 
undei the follow mg 
heads — 


In all p r o- 
n c e s 
except 
Assam. 


(ij:) Piovmcial build- 
ings 

Roads, budges 
and femes, othei 
than such as are 
declared by the 
G o ver noi -General 
m Council to be 
ot military import- 
ance . 

(6') Tramways within 
municipal areas ; 
and 

id) Light and feeder 
railways, tramways, 


Rem\rks. 


As to the special proxi- 
sions made regarding 
universities, (vide 
paragraph 15) 


As to Assam, vide para- 
graph 49. 


Vide note to item No. 6, 
All-India List. 
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Subjects 


Pro\ inces 
in which 
transfeired. 


other than tiam- 
ways within muni- 
cipal areas, m so 
tai as pro\ision is 
made for their con- 
struction and man- 
agement by p r o - 
\incial legislation 
in accordance 
with procedure to 
be prescribed by 
standing orders of 
the provincial Le- 
gislative Council. 


RLMARkb. 


6 


9 


Agriculture, including In all pio- 
reseaich institutes, ex- vinces 
peiimental and demon- 
stration faims, intro- 
duction of improved 
methods, provision for 
agricultural education, 
protection against des- 
tructive insects and 
pests and prevention 
of plant diseases 


note to item 9, 
Provincial List. 


7 


10 


Civil Veterinary Depait- 
ment, including pro- 
vision for veterinary 
training, improvement 
of stock and pre\ ention 
of animal diseases. 


Ill all pio- 
Vinces. 


I'u/e note to item 10, 
Proiinciai List, 


8 II Fisheries. 


In all pio- 
vinces ex- 
cept Assam. 


In Assam the restrict- 
ive measmes taken for 
the protection of fish 
have been unpopular, 
and the adminis- 
tration of fisheiies is 
closely connected with 
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Number in pro- 
vincial list. 

Subjects. 

Pro\ inces 
m which 
tiansfeired. 

Remarks. 

9 

1 

12 

■ Co-opei alive Societies, 

subject to Indian legis- 
lation 

In all pio- 
\ inces 

the Land Rc\ enue 
Depaitment 

Mr Couchman would 
reser\e Fisheiies m 
Madras He feels 

that this subject. 

wLich IS ot gieat im- 
portance to the pooiei 
classes of the popu- 
lation, would, if trans- 
ferred, not receive 
sufficient attention m 
Madras, as the higher 
castes, who take the 
leading pait in poli- 
tical life in that 
Presidency, do not 
themselves eat fish 
and ha\e so far dis- 
played little inteiest 
m the subject ot 
Fisheries. 

The Committee con- 
sider that this subject 
should not be sepa- 
lated from the subjects 
! of Industiial Develop- 
ment and Co-opera- 
tive Credit, with which 
in Madras it is inti- 
mately connected. 

10 

13 

Forests, including piesei- 
vation ot game theiein. 

In lionibay 
only 

The existing poweis of 
the Governor- General 
m Council under the 
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Piovinces 
in which 
transteired. 


Remarks 


Foiest Act will lemain, 
and any piovincial 
legislation aftecting 
them will be subject 
to previous sanction 


The Committee con- 
sider that any division 
of the work of the 
Foiest Pepaitment 
IS undesirable, but, in 
places where the 
mam purpose of a 
foiest IS to supply the 
needs of a village or 
a group of villages, 
the plan of entrusting 
the contiol of the 
forest to a Milage 
committee, panchayat 
01 other local autho- 
rity, on lines similai 
to those on winch the 
experiment has been 
tried in M a d r a s, 
might be adopted. 
It will be open to a 
provincial legislature 
by amendment of pro- 
vincial laws relating 
to local self-govern- 
ment to provide for 
the adoption of this 
plan where circum- 
stances render it 
suitable (vide para- 
graph 45). 


The Committee’s 
general conclusion is 
that this subject, 
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:2; 

53 

j? 


6 

a . 


c ^ 


Subjects 


Prcn inces in 
which 
tiansferred 


RKM\RkS 


I S 


Forests, is not suit- 
able foi tiansfer at 
the outset. In Bombay 
ho\\e\ei, the Govern- 
ment have pioposed 
the transfer of Forests 
The Committee have 
taken this proposal 
into account, and also 
the special circum- 
stances of Bombay, 
among which may be 
mentioned the fact 
that there are no large 
tiacts of forest in 
excluded aieas They 
think there is some 
advantage in trying 
the experiment of 
tiansfer in one pro- 
vince, and regal d 
Bombay as the most 
suitable province to 
select 


II 


15 


Excise, that is to say 
the control of produc- 
tion, manufacture, 
possession, transpoit, 
purchase and sale ot 
alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and 
the levying of excise 
duties and license fees 
on or m relation to such 
articles, but excluding, 
in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, 
manufacture and sale 
for export. 


As to Assam, vide para- 
graph 49 

With reference to the 
proposed restriction 
of the purposes for 
which the Govern- 
ment of India will 
exercise their power 
to intervene m trans- 
ferred subjects {v. 
paragraphs 16-17), 
the following points 
a ff e c 1 1 n g Excise 
require special men- 
tion : — 


In all pio- 
vinces ex- 
cept Assam. 
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Subjects. 


Pio\mces in 
which 
transfer! ed 


Remarks. 


(1) The powei oi the 
(lOvernment of: India 
to safeguaid the ad- 
ministration of cus- 
toms re\enue will 
in\ olve pow er to con- 
trol the incidence oi 
excise revenue (z) on 
any liquor which is 
likely to compete di- 
rectly with imported 
liquor, and (u) on any 
article imported into 
British India which is 
liable on importation 
to the payment of cus- 
toms duty. 

(2) With regard to pro- 
vincial action restrict- 
ing the intioduction 
into a province of ex- 
cisable articles the 
position will be as fol- 
lows . — 

The Government of 
India will be entitled 
to intervene, in the 
case of excisable arti- 
cles imported from 
outside British India, 
to protect their customs 
duties, and, in the case 
of excisable articles m 
transit from or to other 
provinces, territories 
and States of India, 
for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests 
of such other pro- 
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Subjects. 


Provinces in 
which 

transfeired. 


Remarks 


Vinces, teiiitoiies 
States 


or 


(3) The Government of 
India will be entitled 
to intervene in mattei s 
affecting the supply of 
excisable articles to 
His Majesty’s forces. 

In Madras and Bombay, 
Excise, Salt and Cus- 
toms are (dealt with 
under a unified system 
of administration. Salt 
and Customs are All- 
India subjects, and the 
question of making 
anangements for the 
separate administra- 
tion of these subjects 
when the transfer of 
Excise takes effect will 
requiie consideration 
by the Go\ ernment of 
India. 

Mr. Couchman would 
not transfer Excise in 
Madias. In view of the 
importance of Excise 
as a source of revenue 
in Madras, he thinks 
It would be unwise to 
jeopardize it He is also 
apprehensive that po- 
pular control of the 
liquor traffic may lead 
to an increase in 
diunkenness^and crime 
in Madras, and points 




Serial No. 

Number of prcT 
vincial list. 
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12 


Subjects. 


PiOMiices in 
which 
tiansfened. 


H 


i6 


20 1 Registration of deeds and 
documents, subject to 
Indian legislation. 

21 ! Registration of births, 
deaths and maiiiages, 
subject to Indian legis 
lation for such classes 
as the Indian legislatuie 
may determine. 

22 j Religious and charitable 
endowments. 

24 I Development of mdus' 
tries, including indus- 
trial research and tech 
nical education 


26 i Adulteration of food 
stuffs and other articles, 
subject to Indian legis- 
lation as regards expoit 
trade. 


In all pro- 
vinces 


In ail pio- 
vinces. 


In all pro- 
vinces. 

In all pio- 
vinces. 


In all pro- 
vinces. 


Rfat \rks 


to the e\.peiience of 
Pondicheiiy, where the 
consumption pei head 
of population is nearly 
fifteen times that of the 
adjoining poitions of 
the Madras Piesi- 
dency 

The Committee do not 
considei that the posi- 
tion in Madras is such 
as to justify the resei- 
vation of this subject. 


Vide note to item 2r, 
PiOMiicial List 


paragiaph 15. 


The Committee ha\ e 
been unable to draw 
any dividing line bet- 
ween ‘‘local’' and other 
industries (vide para- 
graph 45). 

It is considered that the 
functions of the pro- 
vincial Government 
under this head will 
mainly be discharged 
through or in conjunc- 
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In all pro- 
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In all pro- 


j Indian Museum and the 

1 1 Victoria Memoiial, Cal- 
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Section IV— Public Services. 

68 We propose to deal in this section of our Report 
with the following points affecting public services which fall 
within our reference, viz. : — 

(1) The functions which should be discharged by 

provincial Governments in relation to the public 
services, 

(2) The control that should be retained by the Govern- 

ment of India, and 

(3) The powers which should be exercised by the Gover- 

nor in Council in regard to members of the public 
services employed in transferred departments. 

69. We have received from the Government of India a 
Memorandum on “The Public Services under Reforms,’’ which 
has been of great assistance to us in considering this ques- 
tion. This Memorandum, which forms an annexure to our 
Report (Annexure IV), has afforded the basis for our 
consideration of the subject, and we think that our views can 
most conveniently be stated in the form of a commentary 
on this Memorandum, with which we are in general agree- 
ment in so far as the proposals which it contains relate to 
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matters falling within our reference. The points on which 
we suggest some modification of these proposals will be 
dealt with in relation to the paragraphs of the Memorandum 
in which they appear. 

70. For the purpose of dealing with the subject we 
accept the classification set out in paragraph 3, r/:., Indian 
(which we shall call x\ll-India services), provincial and 
subordinate. (Classification. Para. 3). 

No service should be included as an All- India service 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State, while the 
demarcation between the provincial and subordinate services 
should be left to the provincial Governments. 

The professional division is, it is assumed, intended to 
include professional officers recruited on special contracts 
who do not fall within any of the other three classes. 
(Para. 5.) 


We consider that any variation in the provincial cadre of 
an All-India service, whether by way of increase or decrease, 
should require the sanction of the Secretary of State The 
proviso that every new permanent post created in the 
provinces must be added to the cadre of the service to which 
its duties most closely correspond does not appear to us to 
be workable, and for practical purposes the object sought can 
be attained by requiring previous sanction to the creation of 
new provincial appointments on a pay of Rs. 1,000 or 
over, as proposed by the Government of India in para- 
graph 24. (Pay. Paras. 9 and 10.) 


The temporary additions to the cadre of All-India 
services should be on salary and allowances not exceeding 
those permissible for appointments of a similar nature or 
status within the regular cadre. (Para, ii.) 

We think that it will tend to avoid conflict with the audit 
authoiity if the allowances other than acting or exchange 
compensation allowances are governed by rules made by the 
local Governments subject to the control of the Government 
of India. Regulations regarding house rents should be dealt 
with m the same way. (Allowances. Paras. 12-13.) 

It is assumed that the rules regulating foreign service in 
Native States will be made by the Government of India. 
(Foreign Service, Para. 15). 
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We agree that the Governor in Council should not be 
brought in as a formal agency of arbitration in the grievances 
of public servants and recommend that the lollowing 
procedure should be adopted. The statutory rules should 
provide that no orders affecting adversely emoluments or 
pensions, no orders of formal censure and no orders on 
memorials shall be passed with regard to officers of x-Vll- 
India services in transferred departments without the 
personal concurrence of the Governor If, as we propose, 
the Medical Department is transferred, the statutory rules 
should provide that the private practice of the Indian Medical 
Service shall be regulated only by the Secretary of State, 
and ^ that the Governor’s personal concurrence shall be 
obtained to any order of transfer of an Indian Medical 
Service officer, because, owing to variations in the value of 
private practice in different appointments, an order of trans- 
fer may seriousl}^ affect emoluments. The Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor should, in addition to the 
general provision proposed by the Government of India, 
provide that, before any order belonging to any of the classes 
described in the preceding part of this paragraph is passed to 
the disadvantage of any officer of an All-India service, 
whether serving in a transferred or reserved department, the 
Governor shall submit the matter for joint deliberation by 
both sections of the Government.’*" Appeals should lie to 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State against 
all such orders, except those relating to transfers of Indian 
Medical Service officers. No officer of an All-India service 
should be dismissed except by order of the Secretary of 
State. (Administration and Discipline. Paras 17-19.) 

When an officer’s pay is debited to more than one head 
and one of these heads is transferred the question of his 
control for the purpose of posting, promotion and discipline 
should be dealt with in accordance with the general rules 


Couebman and Mr. Thompson are unable to support this recommendation 
so far as it affects officers serving in reserved departments, except where a trans- 
ferred interest is concerned. They consider that the Committee should not enter 
into the question of the right of Ministers to influence the administration of 
reserved subjects, and they regard the recommendation in so far as it affects the 
officers referred to, where transferred interests are not concerned, as uncalled 
for. 
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regulating* cases where both reserved and transferred depart- 
ments are affected. (Para. 21.) 

Pending* legislation, the existing rules regarding conditions 
of service should nmtatis mutandis be binding on the Minis- 
ters as regards transferred departments. (Promncial Ser- 
vices. Para. 22.) 

Where alterations of rules tor recruitment affect a trans- 
ferred department the matter should be dealt with in accor- 
dance with the general rules regulating decisions in cases 
where both reserved and transferred (fepartments are affected. 
(Recruitment. Para. 23.) 

We consider that in the case of existing members of pro- 
vincial services the procedure suggested in the case of mem- 
bers of All-India services should appl}*, with the proviso that 
there should be no appeal to the Secretary of State where the 
present rules do not allow such an appeal. In the case of 
future entrants to the services there need be no provision for 
joint deliberation before the passing of orders of the kind 
described, but all such orders, and an order of dismissal, should 
require the personal concurrence of the Governor, and an 
appeal should he only to the Government of India. (Adminis- 
tration and discipline. Para. 30). 

It is suggested that as far as possible the members of All- 
India services should be secured in the benefits of the condi- 
tions under which they were recruited. It is recognised that 
the Secretary of State reserves the right to alter those condi- 
tions, but in practice the principle is accepted that such altera- 
tions shall not press harshly on the members of the services 
and we consider that this principle should be formally recog- 
nised in the future. (Summary. Para. 36 (i).) 

We are of opinion that it would not be within the terms 
of our reference to consider the proposal that in certain cir- 
cumstances officers of the public services should be granted 
permission to retire on proportionate pensions. (Paras. 18 
and 30.) 

As the proposal for a Public Service Commission is only 
in its initial stage we do not feel able to express an opinion 
upon it. (Para. 34.) 

y^i. Theie are two further questions to which we wish to 
refer here* There are certain medical appointments which 
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are in the gift of the Government of India , we do not intend 
that our proposals should be taken as altering this arrange- 
ment, any m )dification of which should rest with the Govern- 
ment of India. Similarly, though the post of Director of 
Public Instruction is not included in the provincial cadres of 
the Indian Education Service, the position is made clear by 
the following quotation from the Government of India Resolu- 
tion No. 679 of the 1 2th September 1906 * “The latter Resolu- 
tion (of 4th September 1886), while not giving members of the 
Education Service an absolute claim to succeed to the post of 
Director, contemplated that, before appointing a person not 
belonging to the service, local Governments should, in the 
event of their considering it desirable to fill the post other- 
wise than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance 
of the Government of India, with a view to procuring a suit- 
able selection from the P^ducational Department of some 
other province.” This position we do not desire to disturb. 

Section V—Finanee. 

72. In regard to the subject of Finance we found it necessary 
to limit the scope of our inquiries. We have assumed that 
the finances of the Government of India and of provincial 
Governments will be separated on the lines proposed in para- 
graphs 200 to 2' o 8 of the Report, and have taken the view 
that it was not within our scope to consider any modification 
of these proposals. Again, the control of the Government of 
India over provincial Governments is at present exercised 
largely through the rules in the financial codes, but the relaxa- 
tion of these restrictions will, we understand, be separately 
considered {vide paragraph 292 of the Report), and we have 
not attempted to deal with the subject. Apart from these 
important questions, however, we felt that it was part of our 
duty under the terms of our reference to define as far as pos- 
sible in the sphere of finance the control to be retained by the 
Government of India, and to indicate how the functions of 
the provincial Government as regards finance should in our 
opinion be apportioned between the Governor in Council and 
the Governor and Ministers. In doing so we have carefully 
considered a Memorandum on Finance {vide Annexure V\ 
with which we were furnished by the Government of India, 
containing their views on certain changes which will be re- 
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quired in the financial organization, particularly of provincial 
Governments, under the Reforms scheme. The portions of 
the Memorandum which we have specially considered fall 
under the following heads — 

(1) Accounts and Audit (Paragraphs 14, 28 and 29) ; 

(2) The position of the Finance Department in the pro- 

vincial Government (Paragraphs 24 to 27) , 

(3) Taxation for provincial purposes (Paragraph 20) ; 

(4) Borrowing on the sole credit of provincial revenues 

(Paragraph 21) ; 

(5) Control over the provincial balances (Paragraph 22). 
As will appear from what is said in the following paragraphs 
we are in general agreement with the proposals contained in 
the Memorandum under these heads. We may add that we 
have found it convenient to include in this Section our recom- 
mendations regarding the control of the Government of India 
over taxation and borrowing by local bodies. 


Accounts and Avmr. 

73. The proposals in the Memorandum regarding accounts 
and audit affect both what may be called Parliamentary ” 
control over expenditure and the relations of the Government 
of India with the provincial Governments. In this matter we 
can only express our concurrence with what is stated in the 
Memorandum. The procedure proposed in paragraph 29 will 
enable the Legislative Council to exercise an effective control 
over expenditure and for the present the existing system of 
accounts and audit will continue. Under that system — 

(1) The provincial accounts will be compiled and audited 
by a staff appointed, paid for and controlled by the 
Government of India : 

(2) The main framework of the provincial accounts will 

be settled by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, though the details will, in large 
measure, be left to the provincial Governments ; 

(3) The Treasury Officer, though appointed and paid by 

the provincial Government, will, in matters of 
accounts procedure, the remittance of treasure and 
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the transfer of funds to and from the currency 
balance, be bound by the general rules and instruc- 
tions of the Government of India and by orders 
issued to him by Accounts Officers. 

We note, however, that the Government of India contem- 
plate that with complete provincial autonomy the provincial 
accounts will be compiled and audited by an entirely separ- 
ate staff, paid for by the province and for audit purposes 
subordinate to a provincial xALuditor-General. 

Position of the Finance Department in the 
Provincial Government. 

74. In accordance with the proposals contained in para- 
graphs 24 to 27 of the Memorandum the Finance Depart- 
ment will be a reserved department and will not be trans- 
ferred to the control of a Minister (as regards new taxation 
and borrowing see paragraphs 75-80 below). In relation to 
transferred departments, however, the functions of the Finance 
Department will be to advise and criticise, and the final deci- 
sion will rest with the Minister, subject to the assent of the 
Governor, which would only be refused “ when the conse- 
quences of acquiescence would clearly be serious” (paragraph 
219 of the Joint Report). We agree that this is the best 
arrangement. The only comments that appear necessary are 
the following : — 

{a) Paragraph 27 (2). —We consider that the report of 
the Finance Department on the scrutiny proposed 
in this paragraph should be placed before the 
Governor in Council or Governor and Minister, as 
the case may be, but should not be laid before the 
legislature unless the Governor so directs. 

(b) Paragraph 27 (2). — We consider that the statement 
that it will be part of the duty of the Finance De- 
partment to discuss the necessity of the expenditure 
and the general propriety of the proposals put for- 
ward calls for the following comment. It is under- 
stood that general propriety means in this context 
general propriety from the financial point of view. 
There must obviously be limits to criticism by the 
Finance Department in matters of policy, but 
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these limits must be left to be settled by conven- 
tion. 

((t) Paragraph 27 (3). — We consider that the Govern- 
ment of India rule quoted in paragraph 1 1 of the 
Memorandum should be adopted in all provinces, 
nmtatis mzitandis, 

id) Paragraph 27 (6) ip) and {c \ — \\^e understand that 
by the “authority which passed the budget'’ is 
meant the Legislative Council. We assume that 
the Governor by exercise of his special authority 
under Section 50 of the Government of India Act 
will still be able in exceptional cases to override 
the Finance Department in matters falling under 
ip) and {c\ and we think the position on this point 
should be made clear. 


Taxation for Provincial Purposes. 


^ 75. In paragraph 20 of the Memorandum a list is con- 
tained of the additional taxes which provincial Governments 
might be allowed to impose without the previous sanction of 
the Government of India. According to the proposals these 
taxes are to be included in a schedule, which would be esta.b- 
lished by rule and not by statute, and might therefore be 
corrected or enlarged in the light of experience. The schedule 
proposed by the Government of India is as follows • 

Any supplement to revenues which are already pro- 
vincial,^ cesses on the land, enhanced duties 
on articles that are now excisable, higher court- 
fees, increased charges for registration etc. 

Succession duties. 


Duties upon the unearned increment on land. 

Taxes on advertisements, amusements (includincy 
totahsators) and specified luxuries. 


In one point only the schedule ^appears to us to require 
modification. It is not clear exactly what forms of Iknd taxa- 
tion would be covered by the entry “Duties upon the unearned 
mcremrat on land, and it seems to us desirable that the entry 
should be so framed as to make the provincial powers of land 
taxation as wide as possible. We may point out, however. 
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that some forms of land taxation, <?. g,, a tax on successions or 
transfers, might be most conveniently collected by means of 
a stamp duty, and in that case the tax would affect a source 
of revenue reserved to the Government of India. It ought, 
we think, to be made clear whether, in such cases, the inclu- 
sion of a land tax in the schedule is to exempt provincial 
Governments from obtaining the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General under section 79 (3)(^) of the Government 
of India Act. 

76. In paragraph 257 of the Report it is proposed that, 
if the residue of the provincial revenues (after the contribution 
to the Government of India and the allotment for reserved 
services have been set aside) is not sufficient, it should be 
open to Ministers to suggest fresh taxation. This feature of 
the scheme appears to us to fix on the Ministers the respon- 
sibility of devising means whereby any deficiency in the 
public revenues may be made good. It must, therefore, be 
open to Ministers to initiate within the Government such 
proposals as may seem suitable for this purpose, and it will 
be the Ministers who will be responsible for placing taxation 
proposals before the legislature. It seems to us to follow 
that, when any new tax or any proposed addition to an 
existing tax requires legislation to give effect to it, the 
decision whether that legislation should be undertaken must 
rest with the Governor and Ministers. Further, inasmuch 
» as the whole balance of the revenues of the province (after 
deducting the contribution to the Government of India, the 
sums required for the service of the provincial debt and the 
sums allotted to the reserved services) will be at the disposal 
of the Ministers for the administration of the transferred 
departments, we think that, when an existing tax cannot be 
reduced or remitted without legislation, the decision whether 
such legislation should be undertaken must also rest with 
the Governor and Ministers. To the extent indicated above, 
therefore, taxation for provincial purposes should be regarded 
as a transferred subject. 

It would not necessarily follow, however, that the collec- 
tion of a new or additional tax would rest with the Ministers. 
That would ordinarily depend on the agency to be employed 
in assessing or collecting the tax, a matter which would 
presumably be settled by the legislation authorising its 
imposition. The assessment or collection of the tax would, 
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therefore, be reserved or transferred, according as the agency 
employed belonged to a reserved or to a transferred depart- 
ment 

77. We have considered how far the transfer of provin- 
cial taxation discussed above* would be affected by the plan 
proposed for dealing with mixed questions {vide paragraph 
60). When a taxation Bill is proposed by Ministers, it may 
appear that some interest, the care of which is entrusted to 
the Governor in Council, is likely to be prejudiced. In such 
cases if the Executive Council adhered to its objections it 
would be for the Governor finally to decide in accordance 
'with the usual procedure. But when a reserved department is 
affected only because it is proposed to assess or collect the 
tax through its agency, we think that in that case tlie 
Executive Council should be entitled to press their objections 
only as to the use of the agency, and that the merits or 
demerits of the tax should be left entirely to the decision 
of the Governor and Ministers. This would not exclude 
joint deliberation, and indeed we take it for granted that in 
practice joint deliberation would invariably precede the intro- 
duction of a taxation Bill. 

78. We consider that it should be the duty of the Prinance 
Department to prepare a report on every taxation Bill pro- 
posed to be introduced into the Legislative Council, and that 
this report should be placed before the Governor and 
Ministers, but should not be laid before the legislature unless 
the Governor so directs. The report of the Finance Depart- 
ment should, we think, be confined to the financial aspects 
of the proposed tax and should not deal with questions of 
policy. 

79. In some departments under the existing law the 
assessment of revenue or the fixing of the rates of duty is left 
to executive action, and the question how in these cases 
variations in the rates of taxation are to be dealt with must 
be separately considered. Land revenue, for example, is 
assessed according to certain established principles, and the 
amount of the assessment does not depend on the financial 
exigencies of the moment. In the Excise Department, again, 
the declared policy of Government has been to 'raise the 
maximuni revenue from the minimum consumption, and, 
when a higher duty can be imposed without unduly stimulat- 
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ing illicit practices, it may be proper to raise the duty even 
though no increased revenue is required. In cases such as 
these it is through the assessment of revenue and the fixing 
of the rates of duty that the policy under which the depart- 
ment is administered finds its concrete expression, and it is 
only those responsible for determining policy who can pro- 
perly decide. We are of opinion, therefore, that, when altera- 
tions in taxation can be effected without any change in the 
law, the decision whether any alteration should in fact be 
made must be recognized as resting with the Governor in 
Council if the department is reserved, and with the Governor 
and Ministers if it is transferred. It is no doubt true that 
decisions such as these, as well as the general administration 
of a law authorizing taxation, must affect the joint financial 
resouices of the Government, but it cannot be admitted that 
merely on that account both reserved and transferred depart- 
ments are affected in the sense that a Minister or a Member 
of Council would be entitled to press his views upon the 
department directly concerned, and, if his view were not 
accepted, to ask the Governor to deal with the matter in accor- 
dance with the plan proposed for ' mixed cases ' (v, para- 
graph 6o). 


Borrowing on the sole credit of 
Provincial Revenues. 

8o. The effect of the proposals in the Memorandum 
appears to be as follows. The provincial Governments must 
ordinarily borrow through the Government of India ; but, 
subject to the approval of the Government of India as to the 
method of borrowing, including the rate of interest and the 
time of borrowing, provincial Governments would be at 
liberty to borrow in the Indian market in the following 
cases, virj, : — 

(1) if the Government of India found themselves unable 

to raise in any one year the funds which the 
province required ; or 

( 2 ) if the province could satisfy the Government of India 

that there was good reason to believe that a pro- 
vincial project would attract money which would 
not be elicited by a Government of India loan. 
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The funds raised by provincial borrowing should be 
devoted only to — 

(1) expenditure on famine relief and its consequences ; 

(2) financing of the provincial loan account ; and 

(3) capital purposes, i,c.^ expenditure which produces 

permanent assets of a material character. 

When a province borrowed for non-productive purposes it 
would be required to establish a sinking fund on a basis to be 
approved by the Government of India. 

To these proposals, with which we agree, we have only 
one addition to make. We are of opinion that borrowing is 
a matter in which both sides of the Government must be 
considered to be interested, since the security of the loan will 
be the whole revenues and assets of the provincial Govern- 
ment. We consider, therefore, that, if after joint deliberation 
there is a difference of opinion between the Executive Council 
and the Ministers, the final decision whether a loan should be 
raised and as to the amount of the loan must rest with the 
Governor. 


Control over Provincial Balances. 

81. In paragraph 22 of the Memorandum certain proposals 
are made regarding the control of the Government of India 
over provincial balances. It is suggested that the allowance 
made for famine expenditure in the new provincial settle- 
ments should be earmarked in the provincial balances or 
invested, unless it is spent on purposes which, in the local 
Governrnent^ recorded opinion, would have a direct and 
^Iculable raect in palliating the consequences of drought. 
Kach local Government would also be required to give timely 
intimation m each year of its intentions as regards drawing 
on its ciedit with the Government of India, and would, in the 
absence of /amine or other grave emergency, be obliged to 
adhere to Its programme. On the other hand the existing 
rules which require a local Government to maintain a certain 
mimmum bdance and not to budget for a deficit without 
higher sanction would be abrogated. These recommendations 
have our entire concurrence. 
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Control of the Government of India over Local 
AND Municipal Finance. 

82. We have considered how far the Government of 
India should reserve control over taxation by municipalities 
and other local bodies. If the matter were left entirely to 
provincial legislation it might easily happen that local taxes 
would afiect the sources of revenue reserved to the Govern- 
ment of India. Thus for example in several provinces muni- 
cipalities may impose a tax on persons following professions, 
trades and callings including those who hold appointments 
remunerated by salaries of fees. Such a tax is clearly of the 
nature of an income-tax, and the Government of India should 
have full power to protect their own revenues. Again, under 
the Calcutta Improvement Act three special taxes are impos- 
ed, the revenues from which are received by the Improvement 
Trust, vi.':, : — 

(1) A terminal tax on passengers arriving at or depart- 

ing from Calcutta, 

(2) An export tax on jute, and 

(3) i\ duty on all transfers of real property within the 

municipality of Calcutta. 

The first of these taxes, in so far as it takes the form of a 
surtax on railway tickets, and both the other two, are obvious- 
ly within the sphere of taxation reserved to the central Govern- 
ment, and in the case of such taxation the previous sanction 
of the Government of India ought to be required. We are of 
opinion that a schedule of municipal and local taxation should 
be prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. The sche- 
dule might include all taxes admissible under the existing 
law of the various provinces, so long as they do not trench on 
the sphere of the central Government, and should also include 
all taxes contained in the provincial schedule {vzde paragraph 
75). The previous sanction of the Government of India would 
then be required to the imposition of any tax not covered by 
the schedule, or to provincial legislation which empowered 
local bodies to impose such a tax. 

83. We have also considered how far borrowing by local 
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bodies should be subject to the control ot the Government of 
India. Where a local body borrows, as is commonly the 
case, through the provincial loan account, no special con- 
trol appears necessary, since either the funds will be provided 
from provincial balances or the local demand will be incorpo- 
rated in the provincial loan for the year. W'here a local body 
desires to borrow in the Indian market the Government of 
India are entitled to exercise control to the same extent and 
for the same reasons as they control provincial borrowing, 
though this control may well be relaxed when the loan 
proposed to be taken is not large in amount. Where the 
control of the Government of India is reserved by any 
existing law, the relaxation of that control by legisla- 
tion would require the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General. 


Propos.\ls of Sir James Meston. 

84. We have received from the Government of India two 
additional memoranda containing important proposals by Sir 
James Meston as to a plan of dealing with provincial finance 
different from that set forth in paragraph 257 of the Joint 
Report. These proposals involve a substantial departure from 
the scheme outlined in the Report, and necessarily affect 
some of the points discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 
In view of the late stage at which these proposals reached 
us we are net in a position to express any opinion upon 
them. 


Section VI.— Conclusion. 

85. We desire to record our special obligations to the 
many officers of Government who have assisted us by their 
expert knowledge, and by rendering available in convenient 
form the detailed information which it was necessary to 
obtain for the purpose of enabling us to conduct our 
enquiry. 

The work falling upon the Secretary to the Committee 
has been unusually exacting. We wish to express our thanks 
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to Mr. J. D. V. Hodge, LC.S., for the great care and ability 
which he has devoted to his work in this capacity. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
RICHARD FEETHAM, 

Chairnia7i. 


M. E. COUCHMAN. 
RAHIM BAKHSH. 

TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 
C. H. SETALVAD. 

H. L. STEPHENSON. 

J. P. THOMPSON. 


y Me)}! hers. 


J. D. V. HODGE. 

Sen etary, 

Delhi y the 26th Februmy igig. 


ANNEXURE 11. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SUBJECTS 
COMMITTEE. 

This memorandum is an attempt to state the views of the 
Government of India upon the general principles involved in 
the questions which the Subjects Committee will have to 
consider. On the basis of these views the Government of 
India are now dealing separately with cases of the different 
departments, supplementary memoranda upon which will be 
transmitted to the Committee. The Government of India 
hope to discuss further with the Committee the views now 
put forward after the opinions of the provinces have been 
received. In this connection the Government of India would 
find it of great assistance to them if they could receive from 
the Committee statements showing the substance of the 
material on which the Committee propose to base their own 
conclusions. 

2. The first basic fact with which the Government of 
India start is that both the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments in India are subordinate governments, 
and the Indian and provincial legislatures are subordinate 
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legislatures. The Imperial Government and Parliament 
are alone supreme. A practice of non-intervention may 
gradually grow up, as it did in the case of the Dominions , 
but this is not the position at present • and the govern men th 
and legislatures in India do not possess uncontrolled power 
in any respect whatsoever. 

3. The second basic fact is that legislative and executive 
authority must go hand in hand. If a Government, central 
or provincial, has power to legislate on any matter, it must 
have a corresponding power to carry out its laws. Wherever 
there is an overriding power of legislation, there must be 
a corresponding overriding executive power, with unquestioned 
capacity to make the overriding legislation effective 

4. The third basic fact is that the Government of India 
are responsible to the Imperial Government and Parliament ^ 
for the administration of India. They cannot be divested of that 
responsibility except by the consent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and Parliament , and so long as that responsibility 
attaches to them, they must have the power to enforce it , 
and such power must be both legislative and executive 

5. Assuming these axioms, the problem before us is to 
divide the whole field of Indian administration into two 
classes, central and provincial, in such a way that the 
Government of India will be directly responsible for the 
administration of the first, while in regard to the second they 
will retain only a general responsibility to be exercised under 
conditions to be discussed later on. 

6. The Government of India cannot at present deal with 
the further question whether any provincial subject is to be 
administered by the Governor in Council or by Ministers. 
That is a matter to be considered in the provinces first and 
by the Government of India only when they have received 
the views of the provinces. Conditions will vary between 
provinces, and for this reason alone apart from other considera- 
tions it is not practical for the Government of India at this 
stage to deal with the division of provincial subjects into the 
categories of reserved and transferred. Their immediate 
object is merely to arrive at the principles which should 
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regulate the classification of functions into central and 
provincial. 

7. There are certain subjects which are at present under 
the direct administration of the Government of India. The 
Government of India maintain separate staffs for their 
administration, and the provincial Governments have no share 
in it The category is easily recognisable, and for the most 
part there will not be much room for doubt as to the subjects 
to be included in it. At the other end of the line are matters 
of predominantly local interest which, however much condi- 
tions may vary between provinces, will generally speaking be 
recognised as proper subjects for provincialization. 

8. Between these extreme categories, however, lies a large 
indeterminate field which requires further examination before 
the principles determining its classification can be settled. It 
comprises all the matters in which the Government of India 
at present retain ultimate control, legislative and administra- 
tive, but in practice share the actual administration in varying 
degrees with the provincial Governments In many cases the 
extent of delegation practised is already very wide. The 
criterion which the Government of India apply to these is 
whether in any given case the provincial Governments are to 
be strictly the agents of the Government of India, or are to 
have (subject to what is said below as to the reservation of 
powers of intervention) acknowledged authority of their own. 
In applying this criterion the main determining factor will be 
not the degree of delegation already practised, which may 
depend on mere convenience, but the consideration whether 
the interests of India as a whole (or at all events interests 
larger than those of one province) or on the other hand the 
interests of the province essentially preponderate. The point 
is that delegation to an agent may be already extensive, but 
that circumstance should not obscure the fact of agency or 
lead to the agent being regarded as having inherent powers of 
his own. 

9 Applying this principle, the Government of India hold 
that where extra-provincial interests predominate the subject 
should be treated as central. This category as already noted 
also includes matters which the central Government ad- 
minister directly by means of their own staff. But confining 
themselves in this paragraph to cases in which central subjects 
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arc partly administered by provincial Governments acting as 
agents for the central Government, the Government of India 
wish to emphasize two points They propose to examine 
existing conditions with a view to relaxing as far as possible 
the central control over the agenc}’’ and to getting rid of any 
unnecessary limitations on the agent’s discretion. They dis- 
tinguish this process as one of decentralization, not to be 
confused with the larger purpose of devolution. At the same 
time the Government of India think it should be recognized 
that it is within the principal’s power to restrict the agency or 
even to withdraw it altogether, substituting for it direct ad- 
ministration *by the central Government ; and that if and 
when it is proposed to transfer the functions of the provincial 
agency to the hands of Ministers this particular question will 
need careful reconsideration. 

10. On the other hand, all subjects in which the interests 
of the provinces essentially predominate should be provincial , 
and in I'espect of these the provincial Governments will have 
acknowledged authority of their own. At the same time, as is 
recognised in the Report, the Government of India’s respon- 
sibilities to Parliament necessitate the retention of some 
powers of intervention in provincial subjects. The Govern- 
ment of India propose to state their views upon the question 
of the grounds on which and methods by which such powers 
should be secured and exercised, in the hope that they may 
be of assistance to the Committee. 

11. Among provincial subjects some will be transferred. 
Taking the case of these first the Government of India think 
that the exercise of the central Government’s power to inter- 
vene In provincial subjects should be specifically restricted to 
the following purposes. 

(f) to safeguard the administration of Government of 
India subjects ; 

(u) to secure uniformity of legislation where such legis- 
lation is considered desirable in the interests of 
India or of more than one province ; 

(tti) to safeguard the public services to an extent which 
will be further determined subsequently , 

(w) to decide questions which affect more than one 
province. 
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So iar as legislation is concerned the Government of India 
think that the exercise of the legislative powers of the central 
Government should be by convention restricted in the manner 
proposed in paragraph 212, to the above-named grounds. 

So far as administration is concerned, section 45 should be 
so amended as to empower the Secietary of State to make 
rules restricting the exercise of the central Government’s 
powers of administrative control over provincial Governments 
in transferred subjects to the same specified grounds. This 
proposal is subject to the following qualification. In the past 
a very important element in the administrative control exer- 
cised by the central Government has been the element of 
financial control. The Government of India have not yet 
concluded their examination of the character and extent of 
the control to which public expenditure in the provinces 
should under the new arrangements be subjected, and with 
this aspect of the question they will deal separately. Their 
proposals in this paragraph should be regarded as relating to 
control which is not based on financial considerations. 

12. A word may be added as to the methods by which 
the central Government should intervene when necessary in 
the case of transferred subjects. A suggestion which seems 
well worth consideration has been made that in such cases 
control by the central Government may be better exercised by 
the Governor acting under the central Government’s orders, and 
enforced in the last resort by resumption of the transferred 
subject, than by the direct interference of the central Govern- 
ment in the form of orders addressed to the provincial Govern- 
ment, as would be the appropriate course in the case of 
reserved subjects. 

13. Coming now to the more difficult question of the 
grounds justifying intervention in the case of reserved sub- 
jects, which is referred to in paragraphs 213 and 292 of the 
Report, the Government of India accept the proposition that 
the justification for relaxing control which exists in respect of 
transferred subjects is in the case of reserved subjects lacking. 
They take note also of the possibility that public opinion may 
be critical of any general relaxation of their authority over 
official subordinates. At the same time they consider that the 
new situation requires greater relaxation of control than is 
suggested by the expression “ getting rid of interference in 
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minor matters which might very well be left to the decision ot 
the authority which is most closely acquainted with the facts " 
(paragraph 2 1 3). 

In coming to this conclusion they take into account first 
the changed character of the provincial Governments and the 
more representative character ot provincial Councils The\ 
also note that, so far as financial considerations have entered 
into the control practised in the past, when the provinces have 
separate revenues the mam motive for interfcience will dis- 
appear, and in so far as the expenditure codes are curtailed 
or abolished (upon which question as already indicated they 
have not yet been in a position to formulate their proposals) 
the ordinary everyday means of exercising control will also 
vanish. AlDOve all they take account of the new situation in 
respect of legislation. They accept the proposal made in para- 
graph 212 of the Report that in all provincial subjects the 
Government of India will by convention not legislate except 
on specified grounds which may be taken as those already set 
out in paragraph 1 1 above. They also take it that on all 
subjects, whether provincial or not, provincial legislatures will 
retain their existing power of legislation subject only to such 
statutory restraints as it may be decided to retain or to 
impose. This will involve an amendment of section 79 of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, which will in future require 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General to legislation 
by a provincial Council which is not purely on a provincial 
subject. There will henceforth be no control over provincial 
legislation exercised by the Government of India in the form 
of purely executive orders. 

For all these reasons the Government of India look for- 
ward in future to very different relations between the central 
and provincial Governments, even in reserved subjects, from 
those which have obtained in the past. 

14. Nevertheless, as they have already said, the Govern- 
ment of India accept the principle laid down in paragraph 
213 that an official Government which is not subject to 
popular control cannot properly be legally exempted from 
superior official control. ^ Bearing in mmd the further funda- 
mental principle that saving its responsibility to Parliament 
the central Government must retain indisputable authority in 
essential matteis, and also the practical danger that the speci- 
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fication of certain grounds for the exercise of powers of control 
may be taken to imply the exclusion of others, they hold that 
it would be unwise to lay down any specific limitations upon 
their legal powers of interference with provincial Governments 
in reserved subjects. In respect of these therefore they 
propose no amendment of section 45 of the Government of 
India Act. 

At the same time the Committee may find it useful to 
have some indication of the extent to which the Government 
of India consider that such control will generally be exercised 
in future , and for this purpose the Government of India 
take first the four grounds already mentioned in paragraph 1 1 
in the case of transferred subjects. In addition they think 
that intervention would be required in cases where it was 
necessary to enforce any standing or special orders of His 
Majesty’s Government conveyed by the Secretary of State, 
or in exceptional cases, where the Government of India 
considered that the interests of good government were 
seriously endangered. But in suggesting these grounds by 
way of explanation the Government of India wish to make 
it clear that they do not intend that their specification of 
certain matters should be made the basis of any formal 
limitation of their legal powers. 

15 In cases where the Governor in Council exercises 
his powers of intervention in relation to transferred subjects 
under section 240 of the Report the Government of India 
think that the central Government should have the same 
powers of control as if the Governor in Councirs decision had 
been taken in a reserved subject. 

16. A minor point worth mention is that the Government 
of India contemplate that the central Government should 
have an unquestioned power, to call for any information, 
statistical or otherwise, and in any form they desire, from 
provincial Governments, whether such information relates to 
a transferred or to a reserved subject, and that section 45 of 
the Act should, if necessary, be amended so as to place their 
powers in this respect beyond question. It may be covered 
by their proposals in paragraph n (?) above read with 
paragraph 291 of the Report, 
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ANEXTURE III. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
SUBJECTS COMMITTEIt. 

The Government of India have taken into further con- 
sideration the questions which arise in connexion with the 
proposed demarcation of the field of provincial administration, 
and have recorded the following conclusions • — 

(1) They recognize that those subjects or departments 
which are to be transferred to Ministers come within the 
field of provincial administration. In respect of these the 
Government of India have stated their intentions in para- 
graph II of their memorandum of November 29, 1918. 

(2) At the other end of the scale they recognize that 
there are certain subjects which cannot go into the field of 
provincial administration, but must be administered centrally. 

(3) As regards the treatment of subjects lying in between 
these categories the Government of India think that — 

(i) the subjects which appear in the provincial budget 
should be described as the subjects which a pro- 
vince administers, 

(n) there should in respect of these be no statutory 
restriction of the Government of India’s power 
of superintendence, direction and control, 

(m) in respect of these same subjects the Government 
of India will undertake a formal and systematic 
scheme of devolution of their authority, such 
scheme to be compatible with the exercise of their 
control in matters which they regard as essential 
to good government, 

{tv) the Government of India do not contemplate that 
the administration of such subjects should 
become amenable to the control of the legislature, 
othemise than by their formal transfer at the date 
of the periodic commission; and they recognize 
that in the exercise of their control over such 
subjects the Government of India should have 
due regard to the purposes of the new Govern- 
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meat of India Act, as they anticipate that these 
will be declared in the preamble, 

February /p, /p/p. 


ANNEXURE IV. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES UNDER REFORMS, 

The Report deals in various places with the position of the 
public services (paragraphs 128, 156, 240, 259, 318 — 327), 
but two passages are of outstanding importance. On the one 
hand it is laid down (paragraph 259) that there is to be no 
duplication of the services : — “ To require Ministers to in- 
augurate new services for their own departments would be to 
saddle them with difficulties that would doom the experiment 
to failure On the other hand, it is declared (paragraph 
325) that ‘^any public servant, whatever the Government 
under which he is employed, shall be properly supported and 
protected in the legitimate exercise of his functions and the 
Government of India and the Governor in Council are to have 
unimpaired power to “ secure these essential requirements”. 
The Government of India accept these propositions. They 
take it that the machinery of the public service, as it exists 
to-day, is to be used by Ministers, and the service is to be 
given adequate protection in its new situation. Means must 
be found of fulfilling these requirements. 

2. Hitherto the regulation of the public services has been 
to a great extent uncodified, or codified only by executive 
orders. The position will be altered now, with the public 
services coming, in an increasing measure, under popular 
control. It will be only fair both to ministers and to public 
servants that they should be supported by a clear regulation 
of their formal relations to each other. And it is eminently 
desirable that they should find this regulation established from 
the outset of the new conditions. Moreover, there ought not 
to be one law for public servants working under Ministers, 
and another for those who remain under the official part of 
the Government So far as may be, the public employe 
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should find him.self under a similar regime in whatever 
branch of the administration he may serve. So also the 
claims of Ministers upon the public service and their duties 
towards it should be closely comparable with those of the offi- 
cial members of the Government. The whole machinery 
ouMit to be arranged so that the transfer of a department 
from one part of the Government to the other should cause 
the least possible dislocation, or change m the conditions of 
their service, among the permanent officials employed in the 
department. The most hopeful way of arriving at the basis 
of the necessary law and rules seems to be to consider in 
relation to each class of service how the operations which are 
necessarily involved in running a service ought in future to be 
performed when the new constitution is in operation. 

Classification. 

3, The Government of India think that all public servants 
working in the provincial field of administration should be 
classified in three divisions, Indian, provincial and subordinate. 
Such a step has invariably been found necessary in the Domi- 
nions ; it seems necessary in India for the purpose of distri- 
buting authority in future ; and it has the advantage of en- 
abling greater simplicity to be introduced into the rules or 
i-egulations. 

4. The chief criterion will be the appointing authority. 
Broadly speaking, the Indian division would include services 
for which the Secretary of State recruits the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the members — the services, in fact, in which 
it is desired to retain a definite proportion of Europeans or 
Indians educated in Europe. The provincial division would 
embrace posts with duties of a responsible character, and not 
of a merely clerical type, for which the local Government 
ordinarily recruits. Posts for which the Government of India 
at present recruit could be treated as Indian or provincial, 
according to the nature of their duties. All subordinate and 
clerical posts would come into the third division. It will 
probably be found that the classification will entail consider- 
able changes in existing nomenclature. Again, a number of 
grades do not now receive provincial status, although their 
officers are recruited on uniform qualifications for the whole 
province and may be liable for service in any part of the pro- 
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vince. From this point of view, such classes as the naib- 
tahsildar, the sub-assistant surgeon, and the like, may be con- 
veniently placed ad hoc in the provincial division. Similarly, 
all miscellaneous posts, not being of a purelx^ subordinate 
character, which are not at present in either the Indian or 
provincial categor}% would be treated as belonging to one or 
the other if they are of similar status, or recruited fur in a 
similar W 3 .}\ to those branches respectively. The third 
division would take in all appointments of lower than pro- 
vincial status. They would usually be the posts which arc filled 
departmentall}^ or by district officials, without reference to a 
central authority 

5. It is probable, however, .that in all provinces there 
would be certain posts of importance which would not con- 
veniently fall into either the Indian or the provincial category. 
Sdme of the technical educational posts are a case in point. 
For these it may be necessary following the usual Dominion 
practice to create a separate professional division. 

6. The proposed classification should at present be under- 
taken only, to use the phrase of the report (paragraph 238), 
in the “ field of provincial administration The division 
into Indian and provincial classes might not be easy in 
services like the railways, post office or customs ; and it is not 
necessary for present purposes, though power may suitably be 
taken to make it when the necessity arises. 

7. The dominant considerations are that Ministers coming 
now to office should be provided wiih an efficient staff and 
not have to rely on what they can get ; and that it is of 
the utmost importance to India to have in the highest services, 
which are to set a model to the rest, an Indian as well as a 
European element on which the seal of the existing system 
has been definitely impressed. The Government of India 
think that — 

(1) recruitment whether in England or India for the 
India services should be according to the methods laid down 
in statutory orders by the Secretary of State ; 

(2) all persons recruited to the India services whether in 
England or in India (whether by examination, promotion or 
direct appointment) should be appointed by the Secretary of 
State 
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Paj\ 

8. {a) Rales of paj.— After weighing the opposing con- 
siderations, the Government of India think that, a the India 
services are to be kept together on more or less one plan and 
the Secretary of State is to feel his responsibility for them, 
it is practically necessary that he should fix their rales ot 
pay. 

9. {b) Neiv appointments . — The Government oi India 
think that the addition of any new post to the India services 
should require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

10. It is, however, necessary to prevent the intention of 
the last proposal from being defeated by the device of creating 
appointments similar in purpose to those ordinarily filled by 
the India services, but keeping them technically outside the 
cadre. For this purpose a proviso on the following liiles 
seems needed : — 

Every new permanent post created in the provinces 
must be added to the cadre of the service to which its duties 
most closely correspond. 

11. (c) Temporary appointments . — The Government of 
India consider that local Governments should have power to 
sanction, without any limit of pay, any temporary additions 
to the cadre of India services, either up to a limit of 
two years’ duration, or else without any such limit, on the 
understanding that the audit will check any evasions of the 
rule about permanent posts. 

Allowances. 

12. These are^ known by several titles, but can probably 
all be brought within a few generic names — acting, exchange 
compensation, duty, local, travelling and personal and 
honoraria. Acting allowances are included in salary and 
are part of the emoluments attaching to a particular office. 
The introduction of a time scale will to a great extent 
do away with them: but where they are still required 
the Government of India think that the Secretary of State 
should lay down the rules under which they may be granted. 
The Government of India hope that these may be simplified 
and that it will not be necessary to keep all the existing 
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bases of calculation. The same authority should lay down 
the basis on which exchange compensation may be granted 
and details would be settled by local Governments. 

13. All other allowances, however, arc clearly distinct 
from pay, and ought to be given for reasons which can only 
be fully known to the local Governments , and the Government 
of India propose that, subject to very general directions b\' 
the Secretary of State, the grant should be left to them. 
Thus the Secretary of State would lay it down that travelling 
allowance was not to be a source of profit : that local allow- 
ances in all their forms should bear some reasonable relation 
to the extra expenses of the locality , and that duty allow- 
ances, deputation allowances and personal allowances should 
bear some reasonable relation to the officer’s pay. 

Leave. 

14. Leave is one of the great amenities of the services, and 
ought to be maintained on generally uniform lines : but it 
has long been recognized that the leave code is needlessly 
rigid and restrictive and that greater latitude is desirable. The 
Government of India think that the Secretary of State should 
determine ici) the total amount of leave of every kind admis- 
sible, ip) the scale of allowances admissible for each, {c) the 
maximum to be taken at any one time, id) the minimum 
interval between two periods, [e) the terms oi commutation of 
one kind for another, and that within these limits all leave 
questions should be determined by local Governments. 


Fo 7 eign Service. 

1 5. The only matters in which it seems necessary for the 
Secretary of State to frame fundamental regulations are in 
regard to contributions to leave and pension by an officer on 
foreign service, and the calculation for purposes of subsequent 
leave of his foreign service pay. All other matters should be 
left to local Governments. 

Pensions and Supera 7 inuation. 

16. The Government of India think that the age of super- 
annuation and the scale of pensions for the India services 
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should be fixed by statutory orders ot the Secretar}- uf State 
made under the new Government of India Bill. 

Admhiistmtion and Discipline 

17. These appear to be all the matters connected with 
India services for which it is possible to mak'c provision by 
rule. In all these cases where the local Government has been 
spoken of, the authority will be that of the Governor in Coun- 
cil in the case of reserved departments, and tliat of the Gov- 
ernor acting with Ministers in the case of the transferred 
services. But there remain to be still considered the day to 
day matters of administration which raise the question of the 
Governor’s responsibility in all service questions. 

While they plainly realize the difficulties involved the 
Government of India think that to give any formal option of 
serving or declining to serve under Ministers at the outset 
seems unwise. They prefer to abide Oy the ordinary rule 
that a public servant is required to fulfil any duty imposed 
upon him. It is, however, necessary to face the possibility 
that difficulties of various kinds may arise, and to consider 
how far these can be mitigated, and, when they get beyond 
mitigation, how they can be disposed' of. 

In all matters, both of ordinary administration and of 
discipline, where no rules can afford immunity, the task of 
making the new arrangements a success must fall largely on 
the Governor. The Government of India consider that thi^ 
duty should be definitely and formally laid upon the 
Governor ; and that his role as protector of the public services 
should be known and recognized both by Ministers and the 
services. They suggest, therefore, that the matter should be 
incorporated in the regular instructions to Governors, and 
that a declaration to the same effect should be made in the 
course of presenting the reforms scheme to Parliament. The 
Governor will have every opportunity of watching the situa- 
tion. He may be able to remove trouble by a tew words of 
advice or persuasion. If the difficulty is acute or widespread, 
he may have to investigate it with the help of the joint 
advice of his Council and Ministers, But the Government of 
India think that the Governor in Council should not be 
brought in as a formal agency of arbitration in the grievances 
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of public servants. Such a course, they fear, would generate 
difficulties between Ministers and the Executive Council. 

1 8. But in case the Governor s intervention fails, it seems 
necessary to provide a final safeguard ; and the Government 
of India think that, though no officer should have the option 
to decline to serve under the new conditions, they should 
have power at their discretion to grant any officer of the 
existing establishment for adequate reason permission to 
retire on proportionate pension. If the Government of India 
refused the application an appeal would lie to the Secretary 
of State. In the case of any disciplinary orders passed by 
Ministers which affected an officer’s emoluments or pension 
there seems no choice but to allow a direct appeal to the 
Government of India and, if need be, to the Secretary of State. 
No officer of the India services should be dismissed without 
the orders of the Secretray of State, and all existing rights of 
appeal should be maintained. 

19. The Government of India conclude that in two res- 
pects the Report cannot be literally translated into practice. 
In paragraphs 240 and 325 the protection of the interests of 
the public services is made the duty of the Governor in 
Executive Council. This, it is feared, would defeat the object 
which the Report intends to secure ; for the work of the public 
services cannot be formally made a reserved subject, and any 
less drastic measure of general protection would inevitably lead 
to friction between the two parts of the Government. Again, in 
the same paragraphs and in paragraphs 156 and 259, expres- 
sions are used which will be read as promising detailed support 
and protection to a public servant in the discharge of his 
duties. This, however, seems to involve too frequent interven- 
tion for working purposes. The Government of India think 
that all that can safely be guaranteed is in the last resort a 
right of retirement on fair terms, a generous right of appeal in 
clearly defined circumstances, and the steady influence of a 
vigilant Governor in the direction of harmonious working and 
good feeling. They think it necessary to make the position 
clear in this respect both to the Secretary of State and to the 
services. 

20. The Government of India will now briefly review the 
proposed position as regards the India services. The basic 
idea is that the structure of the service, its duties and the 
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general conditions of its employment should remain as far as 
possible untouched by political changes, at all events^ until 
the advent of the first statutory commission. When a i\Iinister 
is placed in charge of a transferred department he will take it 
over as a going concern with its staff intact. The Indianiza- 
tion of the services is an entirely separate matter and will be 
regulated in accordance with the general polic}' presejibed by 
the Secretary of State. The actual recruits, whether European 
or Indian, and in whatsoever proportion, will come into a service 
regulated on uniform lines and as little concerned with politi- 
cal controversy as possible. As in the past, rules of conduct 
should be maintained for all public servants, however employ- 
ed, under standing orders of the Secretary of State. The 
services will be required to show the same diligence and fidelity 
to Ministers as to the official part of the local Government. 
The general conditions of their service will continue to be 
ordered by the service regulations (or by any special contract 
of recruitment), no difference being made wherever they are 
employed. And they will be amenable to the Mininster’s 
orders and discipline just as they will be in a reserved depart- 
ment to the orders and discipline of the Governor in Council. 
On the other hand, while Ministers will be supported in re- 
quiring their staff to carry out their policy, their employes will 
be protected, as now, against arbitrary or unjust treatment 
To this end they will be given reasonable access to the 
authority by which they were recruited and they may not 
be dismissed without at least the order of that authority — a 
rule universally accepted at present. But the power of 
intervention between them and the public servants under 
their control should be kept down to the minimum, and 
the right of appeal from Ministers should be as little in 
evidence as possible. Appeals should lie only where emolu- 
ments or pensions are affected, but where they do lie they 
should lie up to the Secretary of State. 

21. It will frequently occur that a public servant will 
have duties in both a reserved and a transferred department ; 
the district^ officer will be the most prominent instance of this 
type. It will make for simplicity and avoid improper conflict 
of jurisdiction if for purposes of posting, promotion and 
discipline such officers are kept entirely under the control of 
that part of the Government which is concerned with the 
budget head from which their pay is met It may have to be 
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arranged that Ministers will contribute to the emoluments of 
officers partly employed under them in a ratio to be fixed by 
the Governor (ultimately by rule), and similarly to their pen- 
sions on retirement On the side of their work which con- 
cerns the transferred departments, such officers will have to 
take and carry out the directions of Ministers exactly as if 
they were whole-time officers in those departments. But they 
cannot be subjected to the discipline of two different author- 
ities ; and if either part of the Government is dissatisfied with 
the execution of its orders there seems no other course than 
for it to represent the matter to the Governor. It will be one 
of the most important duties of the Governor to deal with a 
delicate situation of this kind. 

Provincial Services. 

22. It is recognized that the time must come, and may 
come soon, when Ministers will wish to take the provincial 
services of their departments entirely into their own hands, and 
to regulate their recruitment, pay, pensions, etc. The Govern- 
ment of India think that they should not do so until they 
have put these matters on a legal basis by legislation. They 
suggest that such legislation may reasonably be expected : — 

(a) to secure selection, over the widest possible field, on 
merits and qualifications, and to reduce the risks 
of nepotism , 

(h) to ensure efficient training for the higher and more 
responsible duties ; 

(c) to guarantee discipline and integrity on the part of 

the employees ; and 

(d) to provide adequate pay, security of tenure, and 

satisfactory conditions of work in regard to such 
matters as pensions, promotion, and leave. 

But pending the passage of such legislation, they consider 
that the determination of the conditions of the provincial 
service even in transferred departments must be left in the 
hands of the Governor in Council 

Recruitment, 

23. The Government of India think that all existing rules 
for recruitment should be maintained unless altered by the 
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Governor in Council. The requirements of different .services 
differ, and it will not be possible to establisli any uniform 
system. But the aim should be to eliminate the element of 
patronage, and to establish a system of appointment b\' exa- 
mination before or after selection, or, where appointments are 
made direct, to set up some external authorit}- for the 
purpose of advising. The actual appointment must in any 
case be made by the local Government, bj' the Governor in 
Council in the case of reserved subjects and by the Governor 
on the advice of Ministers in transferred subjects. 

Pay. 

24. F. D. Despatch No. 2 jj, dated the jist October igi 8 . — 
The proposal which holds the field is thalt the Secretary of 
State’s sanction should not be required to any new appoint- 
ment or the raising of the pay ot any appointment above Rs. 
1,450, outside of certain scheduled services which would closely 
correspond with the India services contemplated in this note. 
That limit would have the effect of removing from the 
Secretary of State’s cognizance practically all' questions 'of 
the pay of appointments in the provincial services. But on 
grounds of expediency the Government of India think that 
their own sanction, though not that of the Secretary of State, 
should be required in the case of posts on Rs 1,000, the 
rate suggested for selection grades by the Islington Com- 
mission. 

25. .The only other limitation which it seems necessary to 
consider is the limit of cost of service reorganizations. At 
present if the additional cost exceeds Rs. 25,000 the Govern- 
ment of India’s sanction is required and if it exceeds Rs. 
50,000 the case must go to the Secretary of State. It has 
been proposed to give^ local Governments freedom of action 
up to Rs. 5,00,000, a limit sufficiently high to provide for all 
reasonable reorganizations of the most costly services On 
one minor point it has hitherto been thought necessary to 
retain the Government of India’s .sanction, viz., if the revision 
involves the grant of local allowances as compensation for 
dearness of living in any locality in which officers paid from 
India revenues are employed The Government of India 
think it unnecessary to maintain this restriction. 
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Alloivanccs. 

26 There need apparently be no difficulty in treating 
this question on tbe same lines as for the India sei vices. Local 
Governments would accept the guiding considerations laid 
down for each class of allowance by the Secretary of State and 
w^ould use their discretion in applying them in particular cases. 
It ma}' probably be assumed that there w'ould grow' up under 
the hand of the provincial Finance Departments provincial 
regulations on the subject which would, it is to be hoped, be of 
a simpler nature than existing codes. 

Foreign Service. 

27. This appears also to admit of the same treatment as 
in the case of the India services. 

Leave. 

28. As regards leave the desiderata seem to be — (i) to 
secure that the rules shall not be altered to the detriment of 
existing officers, (2) to enforce a certain similarity in the con- 
ditions of leave among officers of equal status, and (5) to 
admit of special variations on account of special conditions 
of work (civil courts) or possibly, for special remote areas, un- 
healthy conditions. The Government of India propose that 
they should frame fundamental rules as it has been suggested 
that the Secretary of State should do in the case of the India 
services. 


Superannuation a7id Pensions. 

29. It has been suggested above that before Ministers 
take over a service entirely they should embody among other 
standing provisions for the conduct of such service some pro- 
vision for its pensions in the law. The Government of India 
think that from the inception of the reforms the central 
Government should set Ministers an example in this matter 
by legislating to secure the pensionary rights of the pro- 
vincial services. 


Adniimstration and Discipline. 

30. It seems to the Government of India that these 
matters can only be treated on the same general lines as for 
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the India services. The Minister must control the administra- 
tion of transferred subjects, including such matters as postings 
and promotions. The Governor must be instructed to control 
him with a watchful eye to the well-being and content of the 
services. Officers cannot be given an\- option as to the 
transfer, but officers finding their position intolerable should 
be able to ask for a proportionate pension. Such applications 
should go to the Gevernor and an appeal should lie from 
his decision to the Government of India. Onh- in disciplinary 
cases affecting emoluments or pensions should there be a 
regular appeal, and it should lie to the Government of India 
and from them if necessary to the Secretary of State. 

31. The general conduct rules in respect of borrowing, 
presents, indebtedness, buying property, political activity, etc., 
should be maintained in respect of provincial no less than in 
respect of India services by standing orders of the Secretary 
pf State. 

THIRD DIVISION. 

32. This would embrace the minor executive posts, the 
bulk’of the ininisterial establishments, the menial servants and 
the like. Some superior ministerial establishments would 
probably rank in the provincial division. In respect of the 
third division there is an obligation to see that the rights and 
privileges of present incumbents are maintained and that in 
particular their pensions and provident funds are secured. 
This object can, perhaps, be secured by directions to the Gov- 
vernor in Council as regards reserved and instructions to the 
Governor as regards transferred subjects. The Government 
of India recognise that present incumbents would probably 
greatly prefer to see their pension and provident funds secured 
by legislation by the Government of India. As regards future 
incumbents, they think that, subject to what is said below as 
to a Public Service Commission, it can only be left to the 
Governor in Council and to the Governor and Ministers to 
regulate the entire working of the service. 

Public Service CommissiOxN. 

33. In most of the Dominions where responsible govern- 
ment has been established, the need has been felt of protect- 
ing the public services from political influences by the estab- 
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lishmeiit of some permanent office peculiarly chaiged with the 
regulation of service matters. The foregoing proposals have 
assumed that every effort must be made to fulfil the pledge 
given to the services, and indeed to secure the main services 
firmly on their present lines. For this purpose, indeed, it can- 
not be said that any organization, other than the official Gov- 
ernments, is at present required , or that its introduction will 
be felt as otherwise than embarrassing to local Governments 
and Ministers. Nevertheless the prospect that the services 
may come more and more under ministerial control does 
afford a strong ground for instituting such a body in the begin- 
ning, while such a step would be entirely in keeping with 
other features of the scheme like the proposals for treasury 
control and audit. The Government of India have accordingly 
considered whether there are any concurrent grounds for 
taking the matter further. 

34. The Public Services Commission have proposed 
not merely that for cedain seiwices examinations should be 
held in India, but that to a great extent direct appointments, 
on the advice of selecting Committees, should also be made. 
For the former purpose no agency exists and some agency 
must be set up. As regards nominations the need for 
regulation is obvious. The present distribution of patronage, 
however conscientious, does not escape criticism, and is 
extremely laborious, for which reason it is very desirable 
to set up without delay some more impersonal method of 
selection. It is, moreover, clear that the reconstitution of the 
public services will involve much re-classification, and much 
reshaping of rules and regulations, as well probably as legisla- 
tion in India. A Public Service Commission could give 
valuable help to the Home and Finance Departments in 
settling these matters. It seems likely that an efficient office 
would establish its position both with the Government of 
India and local Governments. It would come to be regarded 
as the expert authority on general service questions (as distinct 
from cases of discipline in which the desirability of allowing it 
to intervene requires further consideration). The following 
list of duties suggest itself for it : — 

(i) to hold the examinations and to arrange for the 
selection in India of entrants into the India ser- 
vices under the orders ot the Secretary of State ; 
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(ii) to perform the ^ame funciioiis tor provincuil .services 

in accordance with the polic\’ of local Govern- 
, ments ; 

(iii) to advise upon and arrange for recruitment for the 

Government of India offices ; 

(iv) to advise local Governments, if rec[uired, on the 

qualifications to be laid down for theii subuidi- 
nate services ; 

(v) to advise, if required, on all general questions oi 

service reorganization, and especially on proposed 
legislation or changes in the regulations , 

(vi) to advise educational authorities as to the educational 

requirements of the public service ; 

(vii) to conduct departmental examinations and perhaps 

language tests, possibly absorbing the existing 
Board of Examiners , 

(viii) to act as an advisory authority in cases \\here the 
interpretation of service rules is in dispute. 

35. Although at this stage it is not possible to define the 
utilities of the office with precision, there seems reason for 
thinking that the value of a Public Service Commission would 
outweigh the objections to it. The Commission should be 
appointed by the Secretary of State, whose responsibility for 
the maintenance of the services would by this means be made 
manifest. It would, of course, have provincial agencies in the 
provinces. Provision for the appointment would be made in 
the new statute, and the duties of the office would be regula- 
ted by statutory orders of the Secretary of State. 

Summary, 

36. The general scheme may be summed up as follows 

(i) Concurrently with reforms, legislation should be un- 
dertaken in Parliament to declare the tenure and provideTor 
the classification of the public services. It should secure the 
pensions of the India services and should empower the Secre- 
tary of State to make rules for their conduct and rights and 
liabilities, and to fix their pay and regulate their allowances. 
The Bill should also provide for the establishment of the 
Public Service Commission and its duties. 
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(il) The Government of India should pass a Public Service 
Act providing for the tenure and pensions of all provincial 
public servants and empowering the Governor-General in 
Council to define their other rights and liabilities by rule and 
leaving all other matters not so regulated to the Governor in 
C'ouncil. The Act should also secure the pension rights of 
existing members of the subordinate services and should em- 
power the local Governments, herein including the Governor 
and Ministers, to make rules for them in all other respects. 
It would then be necessary for a Minister who wished to take 
over complete control of the services in transferred depart- 
ments to introduce provincial legislation amending the Act, 
to which under section 79 (2) of the existing statute the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General would be necessary. 


ANNEXURE V. 

MEMORANDUM ON FINANCE. 

I.— The Existing System (central). 

The financial system of India may be considered under the 
following heads . — 

(1) Pure finance ; 

(2) Control of revenue, including taxation and loans ; 

(3) Control of expenditure ; 

(4) Accounts and audit. 

All these, with the exception of audit, which is given an 
acknowledged, though not a statutory, independence, are under 
either the direct or the general administration of the Plnance 
Department of the Government of India. That department 
is also entrusted with the detailed administration of certain 
heads of revenue, its functions in this matter having been 
explained in the separate departmental memorandum recent!}^ 
submitted to the Subjects Committee. 

(a) Pure Finance, 

2. Pure finance is an expression which, for want of any 
better description, may be taken as covering the control of 
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currency, including the mints , the service of the public debt ; 
and the complicated mechanism for maintaining a gold 
standard in a silver country, which involves the regulation of 
the sterling exchanges The Finance Department is also 
closely associated with the banking and credit system of the 
country. On all these points, how^ever, the reforms scheme 
does not touch, and no detailed description of this side of the 
work will be prepared unless the Committee desire it. 

(b) Provincial Settlements. 

3, In dealing with the public revenue and expenditure, 
the financial system has been to a large extent decentralised. 
Provincial Governments have been given control, wdiich had 
small beginnings but has been steadily enlarged, by the device 
of financial settlements or contracts. It wmuld require a 
whole treatise to describe the complexity of these provincial 
settlements. They have been clearly pictured in paragraphs 
104 et seq. of the Report , but the underlying idea may briefly 
be recapitulated as follow^s. The accounts of India are 
divided into two sections, known as Imperial and Provincial. 
The division is partly natural, but also in part highly artificial 
In the Imperial section are classed the receipts" and charges 
of certain departments wdiich as a rule are All-India in their 
character xArmy, Railways, Post Office, etc., etc. All other 
departments figure in the Provincial section , but in some cases 
a share, it may be of the gross revenue, or it may be of the 
net revenue, is credited in the Imperial account. The heads 
of receipt and expenditure which are shared in this way are 
known as ‘‘divided heads” ; and the method of division has 
been determined in making the settlements or contracts with 
the different provinces. These settlements used to be made for 
five years ; they are now supposed, in most provinces, to be 
permanent. The theory of the settlement is firstly to decide 
what departments each local Government is going to finance, 
and then to give the Government such a share of the revenues 
which it colledts as will cover the outlay in those departments 
and will meet their growing needs. Deeper-seated than this 
theory, it may be argued, was the paramount necessity of 
providing the central Government with adequate funds for the 
expenses of its large spending departments ; the proceeds of 
the purely impefrial heads of revenue would never have sufficed 
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without taking from the provinces some pait of their 
provincial collections. 

4. Under this s\'stem there has alua)\s been a competition 
between thcgiowing needs of the central Government and the 
equally growing needs of the provinces ; and from that com- 
petition there arose, in our past history, inequalities of treat- 
ment, sacrifices by the thriftier provinces, and relative extra- 
vagances b}=' the more powerful provinces, which lie at the root 
of the chief difficulty in provincialising revenues to-day. 
This point will be adverted to again at a later stage in the 
memorandum. For the present it will be sufficient to note 
that the effect of these provincial settlements was to keep the 
powers of taxation centralized. So long as the settlements 
were rcvisable at short intervals, the growing needs of the 
provinces could be met by ceding further shares in the divided 
revenues, and the provinces were thus rarely required to 
impose taxes of their own. Since the settlements became 
permanent, there has been a period of prosperity that has 
rendered provincial taxation unnecessary. Taxation thus has 
been left in practice, except for purely local purposes, almost 
wholl}^ a matter for the central Government. 

5. In the foregoing rapid account of the provincial settle- 
ment s\''stem, no reference has been made to the many quali- 
fications attaching to individual pro\inces. In some pro- 
vinces, for example, where droughts are frequent, the central 
Government has guaranteed a minimum levenue under certain 
heads ; there is also an elaborate scheme of tamine insurance. 
These and similar points can be further developed if the 
Committee require the information. 

6, From the above it will be apparent that the control 
of revenue and expenditure in the Imperial section of the 
accounts rests with the central Finance Department, while 
in the provincial section it is largely in the hands of the 
Finance Departments of the various local Governments. The 
system of divided heads, however, allowed the central Depart- 
ment to interfere, on the plea of safeguarding its own interests, 
with provincial operations. The fact that the provincial 
figures are carried into the Imperial budget also provided an 
opportunity of intervention in the interests of accurate 
estimating. Apart altogether, therefore, from the Secretary 
of State’s supervision over Indian revenues and their expendi- 
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tiire, there were inherent in the system itself certain obstacles 
to the financial independence of local Governments, which the 
Report has set itself to remove Its proposals on this 
subject will be discussed later 

(G Control of Central Revenues 

7. This narrative may now proceed with the working of 
the central Finance Department in connection with central 
subjects. Its concern with the revenue-producing departments 
is universal ; but its intervention varies largely with the 
agency of assessment and classification. In the working of 
the railways, for example, it is rarely invoked except in broad 
matters of policy, and in settling the annual estimates and the 
programme of development loans. In connection with opium 
and salt, on the other hand, its grip on the administration is 
very much tighter. With this aspect of the work, however, 
the Committee is possibly not greatly interested, and no 
details are, therefore, elaborated. Some allusion, however, is 
necessary to the functions of the Finance Department in 
connection with taxation, borrowing and the disposal, when 
it occurs, of a large revenue surplus. 

Control of Taxation. 

8. As has been already explained, the past relations bet- 
ween the central and the provincial Governments have led to 
the former making itself responsible for all fresh taxation 
that is required by the needs of the country as a whole. The 
penury of any one province might indeed drive — and has in 
fact helped to drive— the central Government to impose 
general taxation ; but the provincial settlements were based 
on the theory that they left the provinces with adequate 
resources, and thus under no necessity to raise taxation of 
their own. This centralisation of taxing powers was justi- 
fiable while the central Government continued to emphasize 
the financial subordination of the provinces, and held an 
arbitrary power to keep the provinces within the four walls of 
their settlements. As soon as local Governments are given a 
greater measure of independence over their own funds, the 
position will obviously change and the right of a province to 
impose its own taxation must be recognised, 
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(e’) Control of Borrowing. 

9. In the matter of borrowing, the policy ot the Govern- 
ment of India has always been cautious and conservative. 
Before the war the loans raised in India were extremely 
small {£;^ millions used to be regarded as a dangerously large 
issue in one year) ; the rate of interest was rigidly kept down ; 
and except in regard to emergencies, there was no borrowing 
save for productive works. The central Government was 
then able to secure the cream of the market ; and it adhered 
very firmly to this privileged position. Local authorities, 
such as port trusts and the larger municipalities, were allowed, 
under very definite restrictions, to float small loans of their 
own on local security , but a corresponding privilege was 
never accorded to the provinces. All our loans issued on 
the security of the whole revenues of India. If a province 
required loan money, central Government found it and 
the province had to pay interest. The position obviously 
gave the central authority, a powerful lever for insisting 
upon provincial solvency, and for continually interfering 
in detail for that purpose. This tutelage extended even 
to what is known as the provincial loan account. The 
account in question is that from which a province makes 
agricultural advances, loans to estates under the court of 
wards, and the like. The procedure is that the whole of 
the capital required is handed over by the central Government 
to the province, which administers the loans and pays back 
the net recoveries to the Government of India each year, 
along with interest calculated upon the mean of the capital 
in its hands during the year. The province is authorised, 
but here again only under the orders of the central Govern- 
ment, to charge rates of interest higher than it pays for the 
accommodation , the understanding being that the difference 
is left to it in recognition of its services in managing the 
account, as well as to cover bad debts. 

(/) Control of the Revenue Surplus. 

10. When the Government of India found themselves, 
towards the close of a financial year, faced with a much larger 
surplus than they had budgeted for, it was the practice before 
the war to distribute some part of the windfall among the 
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provinces. This policy was particular!}’ active during the 
years before the opium trade with China was shut down, wiicii 
enormous prices were being paid for our opium, and tlie nione) 
was utilised for what it was then hoped would he the begin- 
nings of a more active educational proguimme. lliesc grants, 
or “doles” as they w'ere opprobnously called, out of the 
revenue surplus fell into very bad odour The Go\ernmeni 
of India were accused of pushing mone}^ out of their account 
in order to avoid charges of defective estimating , and the 
money sometimes fell to local Governments so unexpected!}’ 
that they were unable to prepare sufficiently caret iil schemes 
for its economical employment. The critics hardly did justice 
to the Government ot India With a debt wdiich is almost 
wholly productive, there had not grown up the practice of 
employing the surplus of the year in the purchase of Govern- 
ment stock. It was also perfectly proper that the central 
Government should allow the provinces to share in its own 
good fortune, especially as most of the settlements were re- 
cognised to be tight. All this, ho w’ ever, savours of past 
controversy. What remains an important lesson is that 
these doles afforded another oppoitimit}’ to the central 
Government to be inquisitorial about the methods of piovincial 
expenditure. The temptation to pursue a dole until it was 
finally spent and to criticise its expenditure was repressed so 
far as possible ; but at one time it had not been resisted, and 
local Governments may still be suspicious of its revival 

Control of Central Expenditure, 

1 r. In controlling the expenditure of central subjects, the 
Government of India are now largely in the position of 
enforcing, on behalf of the Secretary of State, restrictions 
which he has imposed. These restrictions are contained in 
the vast complexity of the Civil Service Regulations and 
various departmental codes ; and also in a series of general 
standing orders, which have been brought together in a con- 
venient compendium known as the Book of Financial Pow^ers , 
and^ some description of the latter will be given below^! 
Besides being lesponsible for obedience to these orders, the 
Finance Department of the Government of India is the 
coustodian of the inteiests of economy and general financial 
propriety. It is placed in a position to give effect to this 
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respoiibibility by rule 13 of the rules of executive business 
made by the Governor-General, which runs as follows •— 

“No pioposal involving an abandonment ol revenue fur 
which credit has been taken in the budget, or 
involving expenditure which has not been 
provided for in the budget, or which, though 
provided for, has not been specifically sanctioned, 
shall be brought forward for the consideration 
of the Governor-General in Council, nor shall an\’ 
orders giving effect to such proposals issue, with- 
out a previous reference to the Finance Depart- 
ment.” . — 

The rule is subject to certain exceptions relating— 

(cr) to cases requiring great secrecy or despatch, in which 
tlie Governor-General is empowered to w^aive the necessity 
for a previous reference to the Finance Department, and 

(/;) to certain delegations to the great spending depart- 
ments namel}^ the Army Department, the Commerce and 
Industry Department (for the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment,) the Public Works Department (for civil works and 
irrigation works) and the Railway Department, provided that 
the expenditure proposed is not of a character for which the 
sanction of the Secretary of State is required, and subject also 
to certain conditions with regard to budget provision and 
reappropriation. 

12. The effect of this procedure is to give the Finance 
Department an opportunity of criticising all new expenditure 
of any importance, and of also inviting the department in the 
Government of India which is interested in the purpose of the 
expenditure to examine the project in its administrative 
aspects. It can challenge the necessity for expenditure ; it 
can bring to notice obvious objections or extravagances ; it 
can call for facts to which it considers that sufficient weight 
or sufficient publicity has not been given. But it cannot, as 
a Department, overrule either a local Government or another 
Department of the central authority. Stress is iaid^ upon 
this statement of fact because it has an important bearing on 
certain proposals which are made below regarding financial 
control in the provinces. If the central Finance Department 
has to combat unnecessary or extravagant outlay, its success 
depends upon the support of the Governor General 111 Council. 
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In quchiioning expenditure which is improper lather than 
excessive it can always demand a reference to tlie Secretary 
ot State under the standing order which lequile^ hi^ sanction 
to charges which are *'of an unusual natiiie or dev oted to 
objects outside the ordinary work oi administration.'’ This 
detence, however, is rare, and the real sticngth of financial 
control lies in the ability of the Finance Depaitmcnt to ask 
the Governor-Geneial to take anv proposal for expenditure into 
consideration, if necessary, in full Council. The pioccdiire 
has worked well, and no change in it is now recommended. As 
regards the functions of the Finance Department in the 
matter of excesses over budget grants and rcappropnation oi 
savings for other expenditure, the Department has to assume 
a position which in other countries is taken up by the 
legislature itself. This is inevitable under the present constitu- 
tion and it is rendered effective by the general official training 
and traditions of financial propriety. Here also no altcra"- 
tion in our existing methods is proposed. 

(k) Control over provincial expenditure, 

13. Thus far the memorandum has dealt entirely with 
central receipts and expenditure. It has now to discuss the 
relations between the central Finance Department and the 
provinces. The mainspring of control over provincial expen- 
diture lies in the orders of the Secretary of State to which 
allusion has already been made. Under the general standing 
orders the sanction of the Secretary of State is required be- 
fore any new post is created which would ordinarily be filled 
by a gazetted English officer ; before any post is created on 
pay of over Rs. 800 a month , before any honorarium can be 
given to a public servant exceeding Rs. 1,000. No grants of 
land may be made except on special conditions ; no charitable 
grants exceeding Rs. 10,000 a year are permissible ; no motor- 
cars may be purchased for public business ; and so on. These 
are some of the moie general orders, and give no index to the 
multiplicity of directions in the various codes. There are other 
restrictions which the Government of India are instructed by 
the Sec^tary of State to impose upon provinces , without the 
central Government s permission, thty may not undertake fresh 
taxation, they may not alter the rate of discount upon the sale 

oi stamps, they may not raise a loan, they may not delegate 
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their own powers to any subordinate authority, and so on. 
All these regulations give the Finance Department an infinite 
power of putting its finger into pro\finciaI affairs. A 
provincial project has to come to the Finance Department 
under one of these many orders ; that department sends 
it to the administrative department concerned, and asks 
its advice on the necessity for the projected outlay. Hence 
follow dela3’’s, further inquiries, and much vexation to the 
province which has been anxious to get the business push- 
ed through. Much of this is inevitable so long as financial 
sanction is used as the gateway to administrative control. 
There used to be sound reason behind the procedure, in the 
absence of any popular opinion to, influence official schemes, 
and the honest determination of the Government of India to 
look at every project of expenditure from the point of view of 
the taxpayer. With the growing strength of public criticism 
and the increasing influence of legislative councils, this attitude 
may well be modified. The Government of India have recently 
asked for wide relaxations of the Secretary of State’s authority ; 
but a more radical remedy seems desirable, and the Report 
lias shown where it is to be sought for. 

I— Accounts and Audit. 

up On the fourth head mentioned at the outset of this 
memorandum, the Auditor General, Mr. M. F. Gauntlett, has 
been good enough to prepare a separate note which accom- 
panies this paper. It is unnecessary for the Government of 
India to do more than give Mr. Gauntlett’s proposals their 
general endorsement , there are indeed certain details upon 
which they must reserve judgment. They accept his descrip- 
tion of his ideals for the future and of the methods of working 
towards them- The step which the Government of India 
regard as an essential preliminary to any change is that the 
Auditor General should be made a statutory officer and that 
the Bill, or the rules made under it and presented to Parlia- 
ment, should confer statutory powers upon him and his audit 
officers. The separation from the accounts offices of currency 
work and other incidents of general finance is on the merits 
desirable, and can be worked out at leisure. The more res- 
ponsible auditors are alread}^ over-worked. A good deal of 
their labour can be abolished by simplifying the codes, and 
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possibly also the form of accounts , but on the other hand a 
far greater degree of responsibility will be laid upon them it 
a more progressive system of audit is accei>tcd, for a larger 
strain will be imposed upon their discietion <ind judgment, 
and less upon their mechanical industiw It is also most 
advisable that the superior audit officers should be able to 
move about and see for themselves the working of the estab- 
lishments whose accounts they inspect. 1^'urther examination 
of this subject, however, will have to be made before definite 
proposals can be laid before the Secretary of State , and it 
may be that the Committee will be sati.sfied by an assurance 
from the Government of India that the matter will be pur- 
sued. Meanwhile, the audit should be under the independent 
control of the Auditor-General and the accounts under the 
central control of the Government of India, 


II.— -The existing system (provinci.yl'i. 

1 5 In the provinces the Finance Department is a micro- 
cosm of the central finance organization. Its powers under a 
council government cannot be confidently discussed in this 
memoranduni, as the rules which a Governor makes for the 
conduct of his executive business do not require the assent ol 
the_ Goveniment of India. The Committee, however, will 
easily elicit the procedure in evidence. Generally speaking, the 
control of the provincial finance department is acknowledged 
in theory , but in practice its strength varies greatly withdie 
disposition of the executive government, and depends laro-elv 
upon personal Influence and_ the amount of backing recetved 
fiom the head of the^ province. In the ^//rtjf-commercial 
branches of the administration, particularly irrigation, it 
is believed that the financial control and the observance of 
strict economy are almost entirely at the discretion of the 
departmental officials. Other branches are more closely 
watched, but the power of the Finance Secretary to a local 
Gowinment ns _ far frorn always being as definite as it 
ought to be. This IS especially the case in connection with 
excesses over budget grants and the unduly wide liberty of 
reappropriatmg funds frorn one grant to another and entirely 
separate purpose There is also a tendency for the spending 
depaitments to budget for expenditure of which the details 
have not b^en presented to the Finance Department for the 
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necessary criticism. In all these respects the Government of 
India apprehend that the system will require to be tightened 
up before the introduction of the new regime. 

III.— The Reforms Proposals. 

1 6. It is now time to turn to the changes of system ad- 
vised in the Report. These are based upon the intention of 
'‘giving the provinces the largest measure of financial indepen- 
dence of the Government of India which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities ” 
The Report proposes to approach this independence by two 
methods : (a) radical changes in the basis of the provincial 
settlements (paragraph 201), and {/?) the relaxation of the 
powers of control (paragraph 292) which vest in the Secretary 
of State. Under the first head it is proposed to abandon the 
system by which a province is given just enough for its needs, 
while the central authority becomes, so to speak, the residuary 
legatee of all the revenues. In place of this the central 
services will have adequate resources secured for them and all 
the other revenues will be handed over to provincial Govern- 
ments. Under the second head it is proposed to delegate 
financial powers by detailed modifications ot the Codes and 
Standing Orders. With these principles of action the Govern- 
ment of India are in full accord ; but they would like it to be 
perfectly clear that their own responsibility will now stand on 
correspondingly narrow ground. They recognise that, with 
the invaluable help of the audit, they have a general responsi- 
bility for the observance of financial propriety and the avoid- 
ance of waste. They recognise also that they cannot avoid 
the liability of preventing a province from becoming insolvent 
or from being unpunctual in paying its debts. These duties 
rest upon the Government of India so long as they are respon- 
sible to Parliament for the good administration of the country. 
They conceive, however, that with the grant of this new finan- 
cial liberty to the provinces, they are no longer required to 
watch the financial proceedings of local Governments in detail, 
or to enforce from day to day measures which they consider 
necessary to keep the finances of a province in a healthy con- 
dition. Their intervention in future will take the form first 
of advice and caution, and finally, if caution is neglected, of ^ 
definite orders which a province has to obey if it wishes to 
retain its constitution. 
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17. The relaxation of Codes and Standing Orders which 
the Government of India will recommend to the Secretar}’ 
of State will involve much detailed labour of a highly techni- 
cal kind ; and it is probable that the Committee ma}'' not be 
disposed to examine this part of the case with any closeness, 
f ut very briefly, the suggestions of the Government of India 
would be that the Secretary of State should be invited to la}’- 
down certain broad canons of financial propriety, to schedule 
the precise classes of expenditure to which his prior sanction 
is required, to formulate ceitain fundamental rules for the con- 
ditions of public service and probably several cognate matters, 
and then to leave all other powers to the authorities in India, 
In purely financial matters the Government of India would, 
in pursuance of their ordinary policy, pass on to the provinces 
whatever powers they get in dealing with the non-central sub- 
jects, except in so far as the Secretary of State may, in any 
specified subject, make his delegation conditional on special 
surveillance being exercised by the central Government in 
India. The devolution of any part of a provincial Govern- 
ment’s own financial powers to authorities subordinate to 
it forms another branch of the question, about which local 
Governments will obviously have to be brought into consulta- 
tion before ever any general principles can be enunciated. 

18. The new arrangement, pivoted on the abolition of 
“divided heads/' for distributing the financial resources and 
liabilities of the central and the provincial Governments is, as 
has been said, accepted by the Government of India in prin- 
ciple, Of the actual figures a further analysis will have to be 
made. It seems probable that certain charges, particularly 
in the Home account, which have hitherto been taken as 
central can properly be transferred to the provinces ; the pay- 
ment of pensions in England is a case in point It may also 
be desirable to eliminate some of the abnormalities due to 
war from the budget figures of 1917-18, upon which the 
calculations in the report are based. The provincial contri- 
butions tabulated in paragraph 206 may, therefore, have to be 
modified, in consultation again with the local Governments 
concerned ; but the principle of assessing them by an all- 
round ratio of the gross provincial surplus will be maintained. 
The patent inequity of the result, however, is a matter of 
grave anxiety to the Government of India. It is due, as the 
report explains, to historical causes. CMef among these is the 
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Permanent Settlement, which prevents certain provinces from 
yielding the same proportion of the agricultural rents to the 
public exchequer as others in which the land revenue assess- 
ment is periodically revised. Another cause has been alluded 
to above — the different pace of the growth of expenditure in 
different provinces in the past In some the standard was 
much more progressive than in others ; in some it was deli- 
berately kept back in order to help the central Government 
in its days of financial stress after the last Afghan war and 
before the closing of the mints. The disproportionate share 
of their revenues which the central Government thus got into 
the habit of taking from the provinces has hitherto been 
obscured by the existing settlement system ; and of the new 
arrangenfcnts nothing worse can be said than that they bring 
into prominence what had formerly been disguised ; they 
impose no fresh burdens. 

19. Nevertheless, they show that it is impossible to per- 
petuate the present inequality. Critics will tell us that the 
provinces which have rendered 'the greatest financial aid to 
the Empire of India in the past are now being penalised for 
their loyalty. It will also be urged that one of the first 
duties of a responsible Government is that it should be res- 
ponsible for paying its own way. To meet these objections 
it is desirable to lay down, not only the immediate scale of 
contributions, but also a standard scale towards which the 
provinces will be required to work as a condition of the new 
arrangements. The Government of India cannot advise that 
the first step towards the standard should be deferred until 
the matter is investigated by the statutory commission (para- 
graph 207). They recommend that the first alteration of the 
contributions in the direction of the standard scale be effected 
six years after the new arrangements come into force, and that 
definite provision be made for reaching an equitable ratio of 
contributions in definite stages. What particular ratio should 
be regarded as most equitable is a matter of opinion, on which 
Local Governments would wish to be heard. The Report 
discarded the idea of an assessment on the gross provincial 
revenue ; and this would clearly be inadvisable as tending to 
discourage the growth of revenue which must be aimed at in 
every province where the contribution has to be enhanced. 
The Report also condemned an all-round contribution on a 
per capita basis, the objection being that the rate could not, in 
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present circumstances, be the same for all pio\ iiic Though 
this is true at the moment, it would not be a valid aigunicnt 
against accepting z. per capita basis as the ultimate standard, 
for which there is much to be said in \iew of the fact that 
the services rendered by the central power to a province 
; (particularly the service of defence) may (|uite fairly be 

valued by the measure of population. An even moie satis- 
' factory basis for the ideal standard would be the gross provin- 

; cial expenditure , for the gauge of each province's capacit}' 

! to contribute to the central authority ma}' ver)’ reasonably be 

: taken to be its capacity to spend for its own purposes, famine 

charges or the outlay on any wholly abnormal and unusual 
: emergency being of course excluded from the calculation. 

20. Provincial Governments will now. the Report advises, 
be given the right to impose taxes of their own within the 
limits of a schedule of permissible classes of taxation. If they 
i wish to go outside this schedule, the prior sanction of the 

Governor-General must be obtained to the proposed legisla- 
V tion ; and this restriction will presumably be added to those 

i already catalogued in section 79 (3) of the Government of . 

' ' India Act. To this part of the scheme the Government of 

India readily agree, but they do not think it necessary that 
■ a Bill propounding a tax which is within the schedule be 

forwarded to them before introduction. The reason for this 
suggestion in the Report was presumably that a local tax 
may encroach on the sphere of central taxation without 
> infringing the letter of the permitting schedule , a license-tax, 

for example, might virtually be an income-tax, or a dock 
duty in addition to the Customs tariff. The law, however, 
would appear already to provide sufficiently against such 
encroachment (section 79 (3) [a) of the Act), and the veto 
could reasonably be employed in case of doubt ; the less 
executive interference there is with provincial legislation, 
the better. The schedule of provincial taxes which may 
be imposed without further sanction, might include the 
following : — 

any supplement to revenues which are already provin- 
cial ; e.g.^ cesses on the land, enhanced duties on 
articles that are now excisable, higher court-fees, 
increased charges for registration, etc. ; 
succession duties ; 
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duties upon the unearned increment on land ; 
taxes on advertisements, amusements (mcliiding totalisa- 
tors), and specified luxuries ; 

but it should not include any increment to the revenues ot the 
central Government, any addition to the list of articles which 
are now excisable, or any duty (except as allowed above) on 
imports from without the province. The schedule should be 
established by rule and not by statute, so that it can be 
corrected or enlarged in the light of experience. 

21. On the subject of provincial borrowing the proposals 
in the Report have the entire concurrence of the Government 
of India. There has been some criticism from the provinces. 
Some local Governments apparently desire an unfettered 
power of raising loans for provincial purposes , several of 
them demur to any scrutiny by the central Government of the 
purposes for which a provincial loan is raised or required, 
in dealing with these claims the financial situation of India 
as a whole must be regarded. There are the following 
liabilities for redeeming or funding temporary unproductive 
debt in the near future : — 




1919 Treasmy Bills as on i6th No\ ember 1918 . 

. 19 millions. 

1920 Three-year war bonds 

13 n 

1921 Ditto 

I 5 i 

1922 Fi\ e-year war bonds .... 

8 „ 

Cash certificates, say . 

5 ,, 

1923 Fi\e-yeai wai bonds . 

I “ 

1925 Seven-year war bonds 

2 ^ „ 

1928 Ten-yeai war bonds . 

io| „ 


These are big figures for the Indian market There is also the 
certainty of having to borrow heavily for railway development. 
The Government of India must, therefore, keep a tight hold 
upon the market, and cannot afford to be embarrassed 
by unrestricted competition from the provinces. Again, 
when the demand for loan funds exceeds the supply 
which the Government of India can make avail- 
able in any year, there must be some rough measur- 
ing of the relative merits of the proposed expenditure 
before the central authority makes the final allotment. 
It goes without saying that the Government of India will 
have to give priority to loans required by a province either {d) 
for famine relief and its consequences, or (i?) to finance its own 
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Provincial Loan Account, which, it may incidentally he nien- 
tioned, will now in each ease be taken over b\' the local 
Governments from the central exchequer. Apart from those 
special cases the general rule may with propneU' be laic! down 
that a province is not to boirow except for capital purposes . 
this term is capable of more precise definition, but may be 
provisionally taken as debarring a loan fur an object which 
is not virtually a permanent asset of a material character. The 
establishment of sinking funds might aho be prescribed, at 
least in the case of unproductive debt. If a pi evince which 
has been permitted to borrow in the open market infringes 
these rules, its action will be challenged in audit, and would 
ordinarily be regarded as detrimental to the solvency of the 
provincial Government. 

22. The hold previously retained over the balances of a 
province by the Government of India had two lines of justi- 
fication. In the first place, the central authority is the banker 
of all public funds, and has to take precautions against with- 
drawals which may disturb its often fine-drawn calculations of 
ways and means. In the second place, it had to be vigilant 
against action by a local Government which might break 
down the provincial settlement and leave it a claimant for 
help from central revenues. There is in consequence a stand- 
in order that local Governments must, apart from famine re- 
quirements, retain minimum balances of the following 
amounts : — 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Piovinccs 20 lakhs each. 

Burma and Bihar and Orissa .... 12 „ 

Punjab, Central Piovmces and Assam . 10 „ 

There are certain other rules controlling the operation of pro- 
vincial Governments on their own balances. Furthermore 
a province is not supposed to budget for a deficit unless it 
satisfies the Government of India that the excess expenditure 
is exceptional and non-recurring. In these respects several 
changes will ensue from the financial emancipation of the 
provinces. The report advises (paragraph 208) that there be 
'hio more ear-marking of any portion of provincial balances”, 
but this statement needs, in the Government of India’s 
opinion, some modification and extension. To begin with, 
definite regulations are desirable for the famine assignment 
made in the settlement with a province (paragraph 204k This 
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annual assignment is cumulative, and should either be 
earmarked in the provincial balance or invested, in so far as 
it is not spent on purposes which, in the local Government’s 
recorded opinion, will have a direct and calculable effect in 
palliating the consequences of drought. Secondly, the rules as 
to minimum balances and sanction to a budget deficit should 
be abrogated, and local Governments left to their own respon- 
sibility in these matters. Thirdly, a regulation will be needed 
to the effect that a local Government must gi\’'e timely 
intimation of its intentions regarding drawing in each financial 
year on its credit with the Government of India, and that it be 
required, in the absence of famine or other grave emergency, 
to adhere to its piogramme. This information would provide 
the central government, in case of war or similar crisis, with 
the opportunity for inviting local Governments to co-operate 
(which in the last resort it could require them to do) in con- 
serving the financial resources of the State. 

23. The reference to ear-marking in the report has 
a special significance in regard to “doles”. It would, in the 
Government of India’s judgment, be inconsistent with the 
greater financial independence of provinces that grants should 
be made in future from the central exchequer for the purpose 
of imposing a particular line of policy upon local Governments, 
who would in turn have to account for the employment of 
the moneys. There is, of course, no reason against a business 
arrangement with a local Government by wliich it will take 
a subsidy from central funds for carrying on some work in 
which the central and the provincial authorities are jointly 
interested. But, generally speaking, when the Government 
of India find that their revenues are becoming in permanent 
and substantial excess of their requirements, their usual course 
will be, it is conceived, either to remit central taxation or to 
make a rateable all-round reduction in the contributions which 
they take from the provinces. Against this there must be set 
a corresponding liability on the part of local Governments. 
One province has made the impossible claim that the scale of 
provincial contributions, once fixed, shall never be raised. 
Obviously the Government of India retain the right, in case 
of war or grave financial trouble and if they have to decide 
against adding to the central taxation, of taking a rateable 
temporary increase on the provincial contributions, subject 
to a fair understanding with the local Governments as to the 
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remission or even the repayment of the enhanced lev\^ when 
the situation of central finance permits. 

IV.—Provincial Finance under the new system. 

24. In an earlier part of this memorandum it has been 
suggested that the control of central finance may safel}’ be 
left to the same agency, and pretty much on the same footing, 
as at present. In the provincial sphere, however, large changes 
will be necessary, and an attempt to forecast them briefl}' 
will now be made. The wide relaxation, which is expected in 
the Secretary of State’s control, and the release of local 
Governments from much of the present central surveillance 
over their financial proceedings, will unite in casting a very 
much heavier burden of responsibility upon the Finance 
Departments in the provinces. This will certainly be en- 
hanced by the dual character of the spending power in the 
province. Whatever view be taken of the proposals in the 
Report for financing “ transferred ” subjects, it seems clear 
that the introduction of two final authorities for the prepara- 
tion of projects to be inserted in the same budget, and for the 
sanction of expenditure from the same budget must make the 
finance more complex and decidedly more delicate than it is 
to-day. 

25. Before the functions of a provincial Finance Depart- 
ment can be discussed with any confidence, it is necessary to 
decide one most important preliminary. The provincial 
Govenfment of the future will consist of two parts. The 
Governor in Council is to retain certain of the sources of 
revenue and certain of the chief spending departments. 
Ministers will virtually be responsible for collecting certain 
other classes of revenue and for controlling certain other spend- 
ing departments. Is each of these authorities to have a separate 
Finance Department of its own ? Are there to be two agencies 
of financial control, one for the reserved subjects under 
the Governor in Council, and another for the transferred sub- 
jects under the Governor with his Ministers ? In favour of this 
solution there is the argument that each part of the provincial 
Government should be a self-contained unit, and the fear that 
a combined Finance Department would thwart the indepen- 
dence of Ministers in dealing with the subjects for which they 
will b^ responsible. On the other hand, there is no argument 
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of method in support of the idea of separate Treasuries. As 
between reserved and transferred subjects there may be slight 
differences of procedure ; but the standards ot propriety 
in collecting and spending public revenue, and the ideals of 
financial probity, must be identical in every branch of the 
administration. Nor is there any argument of convenience, 
as it will be more advantageous to have the whole financial 
control under one roof. And of course there would be no 
economy in having two full and separate financial staffs, 
especially as the work on the transferred subjects will at the 
outset be only a small part of the total provincial finance. 
In the opinion of the Government of India the need for unity 
and strength of financial control is decisive, and they 
unhesitatingly recommend that there be one undivided Finance 
Department in each province. It would be a reserved depart- 
ment, as by far the greater share of its work would be on 
reserved subjects ; its duty will be the all-important duty of 
helping both parts of the Government to insist on a high 
standard of probity in handling the money of the tax-payer ; 
and its functions, if properly administered, will bear some 
analogy to those of the judiciary. 

26. A suggestion has been made that, in order to mark 
the relations of the Finance Department with both parts of 
the Government, it should be placed under a sort of Treasury 
Board, consisting of one Member of Council and one Minister. 
The idea is impracticable, as it would Jead to delays, divided 
decisions, and unnecessary opportunities tor friction. But the 
dual interests of the Finance Department can be effectively 
safeguarded in another and more helpful manner. The Govern- 
ment of India consider that, at least in ail the larger provinces, 
there should be, in addition to the regular Finance Secretary, 
a second or Joint Secretary, whose business it will be to deal 
with all cases coming from departments under the control of 
Ministers. The selection of the officer to fill this appoint- 
ment would be made by the Governor in deference, whenever 
possible, to any choice expressed by Ministers He would be 
Financial Adviser in all transferred subjects ; he would be 
wholly at the disposal of Ministers, to help and advise them 
on the financial side of their work ; he would prepare their 
proposals of expenditure and the like for presentation to the 
Finance Department, and he would see that their cases were 
properly understood in the department and promptly dealt 
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with. He would act in liaison between the Finance .Member 
of Council and Ministers, and would ensure that transferred 
subjects get the same technical assistance and caie in their 
financial bearings as reserved subjects. This arrangement, it 
is hoped, will dispel any apprehension that a unified hdnance 
Department will detract from the authority of IVIinistcrs in 
managing their own portfolios. The function of the Finance 
Department in truth is not an over-riding power. It is not a 
body that either dictates or vetoes polic}\ It watches and 
advises on the financial provisions which are needed to give 
effect to policy. It criticizes proposals and can ask for further 
consideration. It points out defects in methods of assessment 
and collection , it can demand justification for new expendi- 
ture ; it can challenge the necessity for spending so much 
money to secure a given object. But in the last resort 
administrative considerations must prevail. If there is a 
dispute regarding expenditure on a reserved subject, the 
Finance Member may urge that it is wrong or wasteful or 
that it will entail fresh taxation. But he can be overruled by 
the Governor in Council. If the dispute relates to expendi- 
ture on a transferred subject, the Finance Department may 
similarly expostulate. But the Minister in charge of the 
particular subject can overrule it and its objections, taking 
the full responsibility for so doing. In England he would, in 
theory, have to get the Cabinet to endorse his view in such 
a case ; in an Indian province he would need only the con- 
currence of the Governor. As practice crystallizes and grows 
familiar, Ministers will find friendly and valuable help from 
the Finance Department in developing their schemes of ex- 
penditure on sound and economical lines. 

27. It is now possible to examine briefly the duties of a 
provincial Finance Department thus organized ; its relations 
to both parts of the local Government being precisely the 
same, under the system of provincial finance set out in the 
report 

(1) In its association with the revenue departments the 
Finance Department will exercise steady pressure in the 
direction of efficient assessment and collection of every kind 
of State receipt. There is little more to be said on this 
branch of the subject ; the department will consolidate its 
position with experience. 

(2) It will examine all schemes of new expenditure for 
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which it is proposed to make budget provision ; and an 
invariable rule should be established that no new entry may 
be inserted in the Budget until it has been scrutinized in the 
Finance Department and unless the department’s opinion 
upon it is available to the legislature. At this stage the duty 
ol the department is to discuss the necessity for the expen- 
diture and the general propriety of the proposals. It has 
also to advise as to the provision of the requisite funds ; 
whether the}^ can be met from the existing resources of the 
province, or whether they will involve new taxation ; or in 
the alternative whether they constitute a proper purpose for 
borrowing. Should new taxation be contemplated, it would 
be the Department’s duty to criticize the proposals, to advise 
and estimate. This duty of the Finance Department is a 
preliminary to Budget sanction. 

( 3 ) The next duty of the Finance Department relates to 
the entirely different matter of Expenditure sa7iction. Here 
it is important that each province should have a rule of the 
same purport as the existing Government of India rule 
quoted in paragraph ii of this memorandum. Insertion of 
a project in the Budget means that the legislature gives the 
proper executive authority a power to sanction the expendi- 
ture , it is not an order to disburse the money. That order 
must be given separately by the duly empowered authority ; 
and it should not be given without prior consultation with the 
Finance Department. At this stage that department can 
scrutinize and advise on details which were probably not 
available at the Budget stage , it has also to see that funds„ 
allotted in the estimate for non-recurring expenditure are not 
employed so as to involve recurring expenditure that has not 
been foreseen. 

( 4 ) An important side of the last two branches of the 
department’s work is that which relates to the public services. 
There are few greater dangers to a country than the un- 
challenged growth of the number of functionaries. And in 
particular there are few occasions on which an executive based 
on a popular assembly is more vulnerable than when it is 
pressed to add to the list of appointments paid from the 
public exchequer. A strong Finance Department is a power- 
ful safeguard against these influences, and it should be definite- 
ly laid down by law that no public office should be created, 
or its emoluments determined, without prior consultation with 
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that department This will at least ensure puhlicity , and ot 
course it need not debar delegation of mint a* pctwers ol 
appointment 

(5) A prominent duty ot the Treasury in Engkuul and 
certain other countries is the control of the issues of money 
from the exchequer. The Auditor-General, howe\cr, in a 
note appended to this memorandum, considers that this 
system would be impracticable in India at present, and the 
Government of India accept his view. 

(6) This renders it ail the more imperative that the 
Finance Department should be in a position to check 
expenditure for which there is no Budget provision, or which 
is in excess of the Budget provision, whether it is covered by 
the appropriation of savings from a Budget grant or not. The 
information about any such irregularity will reach the Finance 
Department through the accounts and in the course of audit. 
But an obligation should also rest upon the executive authority 
concerned to give the department timely intimation , and the 
Government of India recommend the following rules : — 

(a) budgetted funds may not be transferred between 
minor heads of the same major head without 
prior consultation with the Finance Depart- 
ment ; 

(/;) funds may not be transferred between major heads 
without either the concurrence of the Finance 
Department or the approval of the authority 
* which passed the Budget ; 

{c) unless covered by transferred savings, no imbudgctted 
expenditure or expenditure in excess of the 
Budget provision for it may be incurred without 
either the concurrence of the Finance Depart- 
ment or the approval of the authority which 
passed the Budget. 

The general effect of these rules will be to ensure that the 
intentions of the legislature are not seriously departed from 
without the knowledge of the Finance Department, which 
will be responsible for interpreting those intentions in a 
reasonable spirit. Convenience and common sense will suggest 
some pecuniary limits below which the rules will not operate. 
Above those limits, however, it will be the function of the 
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Finance Department either (z) to condone the unauthorized 
charges where it docs not consider that they depart materially 
from the purposes of the Budget, or, (zV) where it regards the 
departure as serious, to report the matter to the legislature 
for its orders A model set of detailed rules can be drawn up 
tor the guidance of the provinces, but the main principles 
ought to be embodied in regulations under the constitutional 
law. 

(7) Finally, the Finance Department must be in intimate 
relations with the Audit It will have to advise the auditor 
regarding the scope and intentions of schemes of expenditure, 
having itself been apprised of these in its discussions with the 
executive authority at the preliminary stages. It will be 
consulted by the auditor about the detailed application of 
financial principles and the interpretation of financial rules. 
It will keep him informed about prices, local rates of labour, 
and many other facts which are relevant to his audit but of 
which he has no other source of knowledge. 

V.— Audit in the Provinces. 

28. This leads to the last topic in the memorandum, the 
manner of auditing the provincial accounts under the new 
system. Here, again, the w^ork will be conducted on exactly 
the same principles for the reserved and for the trans- 
ferred subjects. It will be -carried out by the provincial 
Accountant-General acting as the Deputy of the Auditor- 
General, in complete independence ot both the Governor in 
Council and the Ministers. The Government of India need 
not labour the supreme value of an efficient and independent 
audit In relation to the revenue departments its duty will 
be to see that the methods of assessment accord with the law, 
and that the collections are prompt, impartial and business- 
like. In relation to expenditure, it will have regard to the 
financial regulations of the province, and also to the broad 
principles of legitimate public finance. It will not only see 
that there is code authority for all outlay, but also investigate 
the necessity for it. Was this item in furtherance of the 
scheme for which the Budget provided ? Could the same 
result have been obtained otherwise with greater economy ^ 
Was the rate and scale of expenditure justified in the circum- 
stances ? If purchases were made, were they effected with due 
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publicity of tender, etc > The Audit will cniistantl) be asking 
such questions as these — in fact, even* c|iicstion that might 
be expected from an intelligent tax-pa)’er bent un getting the 
best value for his money. At present the audit department 
generally is tied too much to formalities — the codes, and their 
cumbersome details, rather than their spii it Until recently 
it very rarely challenged the wisdom of an} public expendi- 
ture, or its economy, or its conformit}* with polic\\ It was 
usually content with proof that the money was actuallx^ spent 
on its declared purpose, and that there was pro[)ei formal 
authorization under the codes tor its outla}'. All this will 
have now to be replaced by a spirit of greater inqiiir\'. 

39. In dealing with audit reports, the procedure recom- 
mended by the Government of India is as follows. Each 
report will be submitted to the Governor, for communication to 
the executive authority concerned, whether Member of Council 
or Minister. Copies will simultaneously go to the provincial 
Finance Department and to the x^uditor- General The 
Finance Department will take orders upon the report. In the 
case of reserved subjects, the Governor in Council will dispose 
of the report and have power to condone surcharges and dis- 
allowances, except where they relate to definite infringements 
of orders of the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India. In the case of transferred subjects, Ministers will have 
an exactly corresponding position. But, in each case, the 
Finance Department will place the report and the orders upon 
it before the legislative authority which passed the Budget. 
As part of the constitutional scheme, that bod}-^ should be ex- 
pected to appoint a Public Accounts Committee, before whom 
would come all audit reports, and all cases of unauthorized 
expenditure and transfers which the Finance Department 
decides to submit to them. Cases where orders of the Gov^ern- 
ment of India or of the Secretary of State have been infringed 
will be referred to those authorities respectively through "the 
Auditor-General. Otherwise the legislature will have final 
power to condone or enforce any audit objection and to vary 
whatever executive orders may have been passed on it. But 
before the Public Accounts Committee the Finance Depart- 
ment will be the champion of the audit. It will bring all 
irregularities into the light of day, and will move the Com- 
mittee to accord them full consideration and to deal adequately 
with the offenders. For this purpose it must have full right 
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of access to the Committee, and should be represented at 
every sitting held in connexion with the audit reports and the 
annual statement of excesses and re-appropriations. In this 
sketch of procedure there is, it will be understood, nothing 
that derogates from the right of an Accountant-General to 
bring financial iriegularities immediately to the notice of his 
local Government, or of the auditor-General to bring to the 
notice of the Secretary of State any matter in which he consi- 
ders the action of a local Government to have been perverse 
or contrary to public interests. 


AUDIT AND ACCOUNTS UNDER THE 
REFORM SCHEME. 

[Note i. — Throughout this memorandum whenever the word 
“ Indian IS used m contradistinction to “ ProvinciaV'* it is adopted in 
place of the word “Imperial” m the technical sense in which that word is 
now employed in relation to Indian Finance. 

Note 2 — In the brief piehminaiy explanation of the existing system, 
there is no reference to the airangements for the audit and accounting of 
transactions of ceitain Indian Departments which are undei taken by 
depaitmental Accountants-General w 01 king diiectly under the Comptrollei 
and Auclitoi -General, as these ariangements need not come undei considei- 
ation 111 this connection.] 

I. The unit of administration in India is the district, of 
which there are more than 200, and at the headquarters of 
each district is a Government treasury into which and from 
which all Government receipts and expenditure within the 
district, whether Indian or provincial, are paid. There is a 
strict demarcation in the treasury between the maintenance of 
the accounts and the receipt and issue of money. A gazetted 
officer, called the Treasury Officer, who is always a member 
of the Provincial Civil Service, is responsible to the Collector 
for all the work done at the treasury. The accounting work 
is supervised, under the Treasury Officer, by the Accountant 
and the monetary transactions by the Treasurer. The Trea- 
sury Officer is responsible for a rough verification of the ac- 
counts balance with the cash balance at the end of each day 
while the Collector is responsible for a strict verification of the 
cash balance at the end of the month and for a certificate as 
to the agreement of the cash and account balances. On the 
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iith day of each month the bills presented and paid diirinr? 
the first ten days are forwax'ded to the .\ccoiint Office, while 
at the close of the month the remaining bills are forwarded 
with a cash account for the transactions of the month and also 
a report as to the cash balances. Except in Madras, the trea- 
sury staff make little attempt to classify under various heads 
of account the receipts and the payments at the treasuiy. 

2. On arrival at the xA.ccounts Office of the province, these 
documents pass into the hands of a district auditor, who is 
generally responsible for the audit and classification of all 
the transactions and for the posting of these transactions into 
the “ district classified abstract/’ which is the first stage in the 
preparation of the final Government accounts. Some of the 
bills, the audit of which requires specialised knowledge, are 
sent to other audit sections. i\fter audit these bills are returned 
to the district auditor for entry in the classified abstract. The 
classified abstracts on completion and check are sent to another 
section of the Account Office, in which the transactions are 
reposted so as to bring together under eacli head of account 
the transactions in each district, thus working up to a total of 
all the transactions within the province under each head of 
account. 

3. It is important to notice at this stage that these accounts 
include both Indian and provincial transactions and that the 
working out of provincial balances apart from the Indian 
balances is solely a matter of accounting and is accompanied 
by no corresponding separate cash balance. 

4. The head of the Account Office, called usually an 
Accountant-General, in addition to his work in connection 
with audit and account within the province, exercises other 
functions in respect of — 

(1) Budget work, and 

(2) Currency and resource. 

s At present the responsibility for the initial preparation 
of the provincial budget rests with the local Government, which 
forwards the budget to the Government of India for its accep- 
tance. ^ 

Before framing the budget, the estimates, which have been 
prepared by various departmental heads, are nearly always sent 
to the Accountant-General for check and comment These 
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comments are based mainly on a comparison of the anticipated 
expenditure with the expenditure under the same head in 
previous years, while the Accountant-General also brings to 
the notice of the local Government any entries in the estimate 
for which no sanction has yet been obtained. A revised esti- 
mate is prepared during the course of the year and the primary 
responsibility for advising the Government of India as to 
the receipts and expenditure that they may anticipate rests 
with the Accountant Generafand not with the local Govern- 
ment. 

6. The natural comment in respect of the Accountant- 
General’s budget work is that he is exercising a function 
which pertains properly to the Finance Department of the 
local Government or of the Government of India. The 
explanation of the existing arrangement is that the duties 
now performed by the Accountant-General necessitate constant 
reference to the latest available figures as regards the 
progress of receipts and expenditure and to the sanctions 
accorded by the various sanctioning authorities. The former 
are immediately available only in the Account Offices and in 
practice Account Offices work during the budget season at 
very high pressure so as to make these figures available up to 
the latest possible date. The transmission of these actuals to 
any other authority, to be utilised by them, would delay the 
preparation or the revision of the budget. Sanctions are 
also brought together more systematically in Account Offices 
than elsewhere. 

7. The manner in which the Government of India 
administer the currency and resource operations of the 
country will be described, if necessary, in a separate note. 
For the purpose of this note, it is sufficient to explain that ^ in 
every important province there is a Currency Office in which 
is kept the greater part of the Government cash balances. 
At every treasury, however, sufficient cash is retained in 
order to meet immediate demands, while the surplus receipts 
at most treasuries are set aside in separate receptacles 
as part of the currency balance of the country. A demand 
of a treasury for additional cash to meet anticipated expendi- 
ture is usually met by a transfer of money from the currency 
chest to the treasury against a corresponding transfer in the 
reverse direction at another currency chest. The officer 
responsible to the Government of India for these and all other 
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currency transactions throughout India is tlie Controller o[ 
Currency, but he acts through the Accountant-General, who 
issues detailed orders fur the transactions within his own 
province. Thus the Accountant-General works under two 
masters. As regards accounts and budget lie is responsible 
to the Government of India through the Comptroller-General, 
who is the head of the Department x‘\s regards audit he is 
responsible to the Auditor-General, who is also the Comp- 
troller-General. His work in cdnnection with currenc}’ and 
resource is executed under the instructions of the Controller of 
Currency, who works under the Government of India in the 
Finance Department. 

8. Expenditure on accounts and audit throughout India 
is an Indian charge (neglecting the cost of a small establish- 
ment in each province engaged in auditing the accounts of 
local bodies). 

9. The officers in these Account Offices belong to the 
Indian Finance Department and, in view of the similarity of 
names, it may be desirable to explain the essential difference 
between this Department and the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. The latter is an integral portion of 
the Government of India itself — like the Home Department 
The former is a service of officers performing financial duties 
throughout India and subject directly and solely to the 
authority of the Government of India in the Finance Depart- 
ment. 

10. The Indian Finance Department is recruited — as to 
one-sixth of the appointments by the promotion of subordi- 
nates — and as to the remainder, by recruitment in England 
and in India in such manner as to ensure that one half of the 
vacancies are filled by Indians. In connection with the 
report of the Public Services Commission, the Government of 
India have recommended to the Secretary of State that 
hereafter two-thirds of the vancancies shall be filled by 
Indians. The officers of the Department are on a time-scale 
of pay, Rs. 300— 50— 1,250--^^— 1,500. Above that 
there are, in addition to posts reserved for Indian Civil Service, 
9 appointments in Class I on a pay of R 1,500 — 60 — 1,800, 3 
appointments of Chief Auditors of Railways on Ri,8oo and 
8:2,000 per mensem and 6 appointments of Accountants- 
General on 82,250, 2,500, and 2,750, All appointments to 
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the Department in India, all promotions to Class I and all 
appointments as Comptroller, Chief Auditor or Examiner, 
Military Works Services, are made by the Government of 
India in the Finance Department, while appointments as 
Accoiintants-General have to be approved by the Viceroy. In 
the same way the grant of leave to, and the transfer of, 
Accountants-General, Comptrollers, Chief Auditors, Examiner, 
Military Works Services, and officers of Class I, and any 
disciplinary action in respect of such officers, require the 
sanction of the Government of India. The Government of 
India also pass orders on the results of departmental examina- 
tions, grant extensions of service and sanction pensions. In 
all these matters the Comptroller-General exercises all the 
powers not expressly reserved, as indicated above, for the 
Government of India or the Viceroy. 

In respect of other matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the Department, the Comptroller-General has been 
vested with the powers of a Head of a Department under the 
Government of India. This gives him very little power to 
sanction permanent appointments, but a fairly free hand in 
sanctioning temporary appointments and miscellaneous expen- 
diture generally. 

11. The title of the head of the Department — Comptroller 
and Auditor-General — connotes his dual functions. As 
Comptroller-General he is the administrative head of the 
Department and is also responsible for 'the compilation of the 
accounts of India as a whole. In this capacity he is 
subordinate to the Government of India, while as Auditor- 
General he is responsible to the Secretary of State alone. On 
an audit question he can insist on a reference to the Secre- 
tary of State and his annual Audit and Appropriation Report 
has to be forwarded by the Government of India to that 
authority. To enhance his independence, the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General is appointed by the Secretary of State 
on the recommendation of the Viceroy and he is given to 
understand that he cannot ordinarily expect to receive any 
higher appointment under the Government of India. 

12. When complete provincial autonomy has been 
attained, it may be assumed that the provincial Account 
Office will no longer be required to bring to account Indian 
transactions occurring within the province, and that the preli- 
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minary record ot any Indian receipts or expenditure paid in- 
to, or trom, a provincial treaMir}’ will be sent to an Indian 
Account Office either direct from the treasury or through the 
provincial Account Office, which will mere!}’ act as a post 
office. The provincial Account Office will then deal with 
nothing but provincial transactions and its cost can appro- 
priately become a provincial charge and the officers scrring 
therein can belong to a provincial service 

The provincial Auditor-General will then be the officer 
on whom the Legislature will depend for ascertaining whether 
the financial orders passed by them have been complied with 
and for bringing to their notice any violations of those 
orders. He must then be in a position of the utmost 
independence and his appointment should be on a statutory 
basis. He should be empowered to bring to light, in regard 
to public expenditure, violations not merely of rule but also 
of the canons of financial propriety. One may anticipate 
that the Legislature on receipt of his report will appoint from 
among themselves a committee to enquire into the irregularities 
brought to notice and to advise as to the action to be taken 
against the offenders and to prevent the perpetration of 
similar irregularities in future, 

13. It is premature yet to foreshadow whether this 
officer should then continue to be the head of the Account 
Department, This must depend on the result of any changes 
which may be made in the near future in the position and 
functions of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, a question 
which is discussed later in this note. 

14. This picture of the ultimate goal is presented as a 
guide in determining what progress it is possible to make at 
present towards that goal. In discussing this question due 
regard must be paid to the system and degree of Financial 
control to be introduced in the near future, a matter which is 
discussed in detail in another note. For the purpose of this 
discussion, it rnay be accepted that financial control, as exer- 
cised by the Finance Department of a provincial Government, 
will be for the present a reserved subject and will be one of 
the last of those subjects to be transferred. Financial control 
depends very largely upon an efficient system of audit and 
account and the handing over of the supervision of audit 
and accounts to the Ministers should be simultaneous with 
the transfer to them of financial control. 
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15. It does not necessarily follow, however, that it may 
not be possible before that date to set up separate agencies 
for the auditing and accounting of Indian and provincial 
transactions respectively. But the difficulties which would 
then arise must be weighed. 

16. One practical difficulty will be that each Treasury 
Officer will come under the orders of two accounting officers 
in respect of Indian and provincial transactions respectively. 
Hereafter a recommendation will be made that Accountants- 
General shall no longer remain responsible for currency and 
resource opeiations, those duties being transferred to other 
officers working directly under the Controller of Currency. 
If that recommendation is accepted and given effect to, the 
position of the Treasury Officer in a district will then be 
as follows. In respect of resource operations, he will have 
to obey the orders of aiT officer subordinate to the Con- 
troller of Currency. In respect of audit and accounts he will 
have to obey the instructions of the Accountant-General. As 
a member of the provincial service, and also, in many cases, 
in respect of other branches of work allotted to him, he will 
be under the orders of the Collector. It will be a little diffi- 
cult to require him, in respect of the audit and accounting of 
Indian transactions, to come under a fourth officer. This diffi- 
culty may not be insuperable, but at present it is undoubted- 
ly serious. If ever the time comes when there is a State bank 
with a branch in each district responsible for all currency and 
resource operations in India, the difficulty arising from the 
multifarious duties of the Treasury Officer will be diminished. 
The time may even come when Treasury Officers will be 
chosen, not from the Provincial Civil Service, but from the 
Provincial Accounts Department. 

17. A more serious difficulty will be the diminution of 
independence which will be the probable consequence of the 
substitution of . numerous small audit departments for the 
existing Indian Finance Department, which now performs 
these duties of audit and account throughout India. The 
officers of the department number over two hundred. The 
traditions of the department, its numerical strength, its pres- 
tige as an Indian department, the constant transfers of the 
officers from one office to another throughout India, all con- 
tribute towards the honesty and independence for which the. 
department has a high reputation. Prior to 1910, the auditing 
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and accounting of Public Works transactions were the duty of a 
separate Public Works Accounts Department, which formed 
a portion of the Public Works Department and worked iindei 
the orders of the Government of India in the Public Works 
Department In that year that Accounts Depaitment was 
amalgamated with the Indian Plnance Department and one 
of the main reasons for the amalgamation was the feeling that 
officers of the Public Works Accounts Department, in the 
performance of their audit functions, were not so indepen- 
dent as the officers of the Indian p'inance Department. 
There can be little doubt that the amalgamation has efiected 
a considerable improvement in this respect. If the Indian 
Finance Department were split up into different cadres — one 
for each province — the number of officers working in each 
province would be very small, while, remaining for the whole 
of their service in the same province, they would be more 
subject to local influence and would lose that breadth of out- 
look which comes by transfer from one office to another. 

1 8. The arguments in favour of an increase, rather 
than a diminution, .in the near future of the independence and 
breadth of outlook of audit officers are overwhelming. On 
this point and on the relations between audit officers and a 
provincial Financial Secretariat in future I am in entire agree- 
ment with the views expressed in paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the memorandum. The work of audit officers will inevitably 
increase in importance as the Reform Scheme comes into 
effect In paragraph 260 of the report the authors state on 
the other hand it should be made plain to them (f.c?., the Gov- 
ernment of India) that, if certain functions have been serious- 
ly raaladministered, it will be open to them with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State to retransfer subjects from the trans- 
ferred to the reserved list, or to place restrictions for the future 
on the Ministers’ powers in respect of certain transferred sub- 
jects.” If ever such action has to be taken, its need will have 
been proved by the records of the local Finance Department 
in their relation with the Ministers and by serious financial 
irregularities, perpetrated in connection with transferred sub- 
jects, brought to light in the appropriation reports of the 
Auditor-General and of the local Accountants-General. 

Moreover, it may reasonably be contemplated that one 
measure of financial control will be the creation of various 
Accounts Committees who will be entrusted by the various 
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legislatures with the duty of investigating financial irregula- 
rities brought to light in the various appropriation reports. It 
will then be the duty of the authors of those reports to appear 
before those Committees and explain to the members the 
facts of each case. 

At first Ministers will be peculiarly susceptible to public 
opinion and should, therefore, welcome the maintenance of a 
strong and independent audit department, the existence of 
which will enable them to refute an accusation of financial 
impropriety in the exercise of their official duties This argu- 
ment will be all the stronger if the audit department regards 
itself as empowered to report not merely those cases in which 
definite rules have been violated, but also those cases which, 
though not contrary to any particular rule, yet contain ele- 
ments of financial impropriety. 

19. For all these reasons while the formation of separate 
provincial Account Offices must be regarded as eventually 
inevitable, I am strongly of opinion that the department should 
remain an Indian department as long as possible. There is no 
objection, however, to each province meeting that portion of 
the cost of the Civil Account Office of the province, which 
represents the share of the work done in that office in respect 
of provincial audit and accounts. 

20. I am also of opinion that it will not be practicable to 
divest the existing Account Offices in each province of their 
responsibility for the audit and accounting of Indian transac- 
tions within the province until the number of transactions thus 
brought to account is considerably reduced, or until Local 
Governments become, to a smaller extent than at present, the 
agents of the Government of India in such matters. 

21. It has already been urged that, when the Accountant- 
General in each province becomes an independent audit 
officer, his position should be regulated by statute. Mean- 
while, for the same reasons, it is of even more importance that 
the final audit authority in India, i.e., the Auditor-General, 
should also have his position fixed by statute. 

22. It has already been explained that the Auditor- 
General and the Comptroller-General are one, and that, while 
the Comptroller-General as the administrative head of the 
Indian Finance Departnaent is subordinate to the Government 
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of India, as the Auditor-General he is responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State alone The manner in u Inch he exercises his 
duties as Auditor-General needs explanation. lie performs 
no independent audit work. All the audit is done by 
and under the supervision of varioiH heads of Account Offices. 
The Auditor-General, however, has a staff of inspecting depu- 
ties, who examine, once every two years, the work done in 
each Audit Office and report thereon to the Auditor-General 
He also receives copies of the appropriation reports, prepared 
by each Accountant-General in respect of provincial transac- 
tions, which are forwarded by them to local Governments for 
information. Outside these appropriation reports, the Auditor- 
General is also kept informed periodically b\' his officers of 
all important irregularities brought to light. From the infor- 
mation thus compiled throughout the year, the Auditor- 
General prepares his annual appropriation report in which he 
exhibits the result of the audit against the appropriations 
made in the budget — increased or diminished by fresh grants, 
withdrawals or reappropriations during the }^ear — and also the 
more important financial irregularities detected by audit in 
the course of the year. This report is submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of India, who have to forward it, as it stands, to the 
Secretary of State. At the same time the report is circulated 
to every local Government, which is under obligation 
to send to the Auditor-General any further explanation it may 
desire to offer in respect of any irregularity brought to light 
and to state the action, if any, which has been taken against 
the officer responsible for the irregularity. The Auditor- 
General may then call for any further explanation he desires 
and may state whether he considers the action taken adequate 
or the reverse. The Auditor-General is responsible for stating 
in each report how far he is satisfied with the explanations 
which have been offered by local Governments, or with the 
action taken by them, in respect of irregularities previously 
reported, and this opportunity of returning to the charge 
enables him to express with considerable force his views to 
local Governments in respect of any irregularity mentioned in 
liis report. (It may be noted here that the local Government 
is not under any obligation to consider in detail the irregu- 
larities brought to light by the Accountant-General in the 
local appropriation report, though in practice most of them do 
so.) 
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23. It is now possible to consider whether any immediate 
alterations are desirable in the , status and functions of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and in the duties imposed 
upon the heads of Account Offices. It is convenient to con- 
sider first the functions of the Comptroller and Auditor-Gene- 
ral It is of the utmost importance that an audit officer 
should be in as independent a position as possible. Theie 
cannot be complete independence of audit in India so long as 
the Accountants-General, who are responsible for the initial 
audit, are directly subordinate to the Government of India, 
seeing that some orders, which they have to apply in audit, 
are orders issued by the Secretary of State defining and limit- 
ing the powers of the Government of India. It is no answer 
to this argument to say that the supreme audit authority is 
vested in the Auditor-General, because the Accountant- 
General is responsible for framing his own conclusions as to 
the sanction required for any item of expenditure, and 
the intervention of the Auditor-General is secured only by 
way of appeal against his decisions. Again, it cannot be 
said that the Auditor-General is in complete independence so 
long as the position is that the officer, who as Auditor-General 
is supreme in audit matters, is, at the same time, subordinate 
as Comptroller-General to the Government of India in the 
administration of the department. 

24. If the independence of the Auditor-General is to be 
enhanced, two alternative modifications of the existing 
arrangements may be considered. The first is to retain one 
officer with dual functions and to hand over to him complete 
control of the department, the Government of India in the 
Finance Department absolving themselves of all responsibility 
and authority in that matter. 

25. The second alternative is to separate the two func- 
tions and to have a Comptroller-General who shall administer 
the whole department as at present but be relieved of final 
authority in audit matters that authority being vested in an 
Auditor-General with his own staff permanently working in 
the various Account Offices and checking on behalf of the 
Auditor-General the audit which has been undertaken therein. 

26. I may mention that considerable thought has been 
devoted to the consideration of the question whether it will be 
possible to separate in Account Offices in India the audit 
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duties from the other duties performed therein. A chanjrc in 
procedure which would inevitably be the first change, it any 
such modifications were to be introduced, has been under trial 
in one provincial Account Office for the last 7 or 8 years. 
The results have been condemned b}' ever\’ Accountant- 
General who has watched it. I am convinced that such a 
separation is impracticable. 

27. As regards the alternative proposals mentioned above, 
I prefer the former, inasmuch as the wffiole of the audit will 
then be performed by officers wiio are immediately respon- 
sible to the Auditor-General and to no other authority. Under 
the second proposal the actual audit will be performed by 
officers not subject in any way to the Auditor-General, wiio 
would obtain his information merely from a recheck of a small 
part of the audit. After mature consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion that in practice the existing arrangement, 
under which the audit officers are directly subordinate and 
responsible to the Comptroller and Auditor-General, even 
though it involves the subordination of that officer to tw^'o 
authorities, gives better results than could be anticipated from 
a system under which the actual audit is performed by officers 
not subordinate to the Auditor-General. It followvs, therefore, 
that I recommend the adoption of the former alternative, 
the abolition of the control of the Government of India over 
the Indian Finance Department and the vesting in the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General of all the powers of the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the Department. I also consider that 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General should have pow’^ers of 
surcharge and of calling for papers. 

28. I am bound to state, however, that since the creation 
in 1914 of the post of Comptroller and Auditor-General on its 
new basis the control of the Government of India over the 
Department has not reduced audit independence. My recom- 
mendation, therefore, is based on the theoretical desirability of 
audit independence and on the possibility, very remote it is 
admitted, of interference therewith if the existing system con- 
tinue, rather than on any case in which audit independence 
has suffered. 

29. As regards the functions of Accountants-General, I 
have already expressed the opinion that they should be relieved 
of duties connected with currency and resource work in res- 
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pect of which they come directly under another officer. The 
importance of the currency and resource work, which has to 
be undertaken by various Accountants-General, varies consi- 
derably, so that at any moment a situation may arise in which 
the Controller of Currency may desire the removal of an Ac- 
countant-General to a station where the currency work is less 
important, because he has shown himself unfit to perform the 
currency work in a province where such work is of consider- 
able importance. The duty will then devolve on the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General as head of the Finance Depart- 
ment of recommending to the Government of India in the 
Finance Department the transfers which will be necessary in 
order to accede to the request of the Controller of Currency. 
The Comptroller and Auditor-General, in the interests of the 
account and audit work, may desire to leave that officer where 
he is or he may find it difficult to suggest arrangements which 
will satisfy both the Controller of Currency and himself I 
wish it to be understood that these remarks are made purely 
from a theoretical standpoint. Since the separation of the 
functions of the Controller of Currency, I know of no case in 
which such a situation, as is apprehended above, has arisen 
between the Comptroller- General and the Controller of Cur- 
rency, but existing arrangements render possible such conflict 
of opinion, and I think it is desirable that these duties should 
be separated if the separation can be effected without serious 
administrative difficulty, specially as many of the Accountants- 
General are at present seriously overworked. I do not think 
that it will be found difficult to make the separation. 

30. The Accountant-General at present advises the 
Controller of Currency as to some of the figures to be adopted 
in his forecasts. Inasmuch as his advice is based on accounts 
figures this assistance must continue. I do not consider that 
the duty of advising other officers as to the figures to be adopt- 
ed in budget or currency forecasts is any real infringement on 
his independence as an audit officer. 

31. The manner in which the Auditor-General’s reports 
should be dealt with in future is more a matter of financial 
control than of audit. It is sufficient to remark here thaf 
until there is a separate Auditor-General for each province, 
any appropriation report, which may hereafter have to be sub- 
mitted to a local Government or legislature, should be issued 
by the Auditor-General, even though it may have been pre- 
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pared for him by the provincial Accountant-General In 
far as such reports relate to “tiansferred” ^ubject^ it seems 
desirable that they should be considered b}^ committees ap- 
pointed by the legislature. 

32 . Every effort should be made to irnpro\’e the efticienc}* 
of the audit and, as one measure to this end, I suggest that 
the rules contained in the existing codes, which have to be 
applied in audit, should be recast entirely, l^or neail}^ four 
years it has been my duty from time to time to ascertain the 
manner in which rules in these codes have originated and ex- 
panded and the growth of the accretions, by which the original 
rules have become overlaid with exceptions and explanations 
and even in many cases with principles incompatible with 
those which the original rules desired to express. As such cases 
come to notice, endeavours have been made to redraft indivi- 
dual rules, but I am convinced that the time has now come for 
this matter to be taken up systematically with the avowed 
intention of evolving as simple as possible a set of funda- 
mental rules within which local Governments may be given 
large powers in the application of these principles to individual 
cases. It is desirable, however, to sound one note of warning 
The Reform Scheme contemplates not merely devolution but 
also decentralisation, and any system of delegation ot power 
involves the creation of a set of rules defining that power, 
which rules it will be the duty of the audit officer to apply. 
While, therefore, valuable work can be done in simplifying 
and harmonising the principles underlying the I'ules in various 
codes and in reducing those into a set of fundamental rules, 
it is inevitable that, subsidiary to those rules in each province, 
there will be a mass of other rules defining and limiting 
the ^ power of subordinate authorities within each province. 
It is to be hoped that the experience of the Government of 
India will be a warning to the financial authorities in the 
provinces and an inducement to them to keep the subsidiary 
rules as few as possible. 

33* will s-lso be the duty of the audit officers to relax 
their attention to details and to devote more and more of their 
time to a consideration of the manner in which the various exe- 
cutive officers are undertaking their more important financial 
responsibilities. There can be no advance in this direction, how- 
ever, unless those authorities appreciate more clearly than they 
do at present, the position and duties of the audit officer. 
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Any scrutiny of, or enquiry as to, the manner in which 
executive officers are exercising the financial responsibilities 
entrusted to them by Government is often resented by such 
officers and an important part of the functions of any Finance 
Department, and an important feature of financial control, 
will be the duty of explaining to authorities incurring 
expenditure on behalf of Government the duty which is 
imposed upon audit officers to scrutinise the manner in which 
those duties are performed. 

34 In conclusion, a few minor changes require com- 
ment . — 

The existing accounts are very elaborate. The first great 
division is into — 

(/) revenue and service heads for the revenue and 
expenditure proper of Government , and 

(//) debt and remittance heads for the receipts and 
pa3nTLents incurred, in respect of which Govern- 
ment acts as a banker or remitter or borrower or 
lender, or which are merely in transit from one 
place or head of account to another. 

The mam unit of classification is the major head, of which 
there are about 34 under revenue, 51 under service and about 
70 on each side of the account for debt and remittance. The 
major heads are sub-divided into minor heads of which there 
are 200 under revenue and nearly 300 under service and 
several hundreds under debt and remittance, and finally there 
are detailed heads which run into thousands. The existing 
arrangement is that, while the main structure of the accounts 
remains under the complete control of the Government of India, 
local Governments are given full power to vary the detailed 
heads. The final record of account in India is the volume 
entitled the Finance and Revenue Accounts which is presented 
to Parliament. It is an essential feature of the Reform Scheme 
that the Secretary of State and the Government of India reserve 
full right to call for information in any form they require and 
the main structure of the accounts will no doubt be decided 
by a request by the Secretary of State or the Government ot 
India for the accounts to be submitted to them annually in 
a particular form. It may be anticipated that this form will 
not be in undue detail, and that within the form the local 
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Government will have lull power to amplify or niodity the 
details. They will also no doubt be able to lecomniend to the 
requesting authority either an amplification or modification of 
the form in which the information is called for. But until 
the form is modified by either authority, the form required 
will determine the structure of the accounts maintained .by 
the Accounts Department Inasmuch as accounts purport 
to be a statistical presentation of facts, any complete separa- 
tion of provincial from Indian finance will necessarily be 
accompanied by a separation of provincial from Indian 
accounts. This will affect the whole structure of the accounts, 
but it is unnecessary to discuss at this stage the detailed 
consequential changes — a matter which can suitably be left 
over for future consideration. 

35. Some of the general principles governing the classi- 
fication of the accounts will require modification as the Reform 
Scheme develops. Thus at present the general rule is that 
inter-provincial adjustments are prohibited except with the 
concurrence of both Governments concerned. With the 
greater independence and isolation of provincial finances this 
rule will no doubt have to be reversed, inter-provincial adjust- 
ments being allowed unless both provinces agree to waive any 
adjustment in a particular case. 

36. Another important fundamental principle is that 
^‘the classification in the public accounts has closer reference 
to the department in which the revenue or expenditure occurs 
than to the object of the revenue or expenditure or the 
grounds upon which it is sanctioned”. As the separation 
between “reserved” and “transferred” subjects and between 
Indian and provincial expenditure becomes more and more 
complete, it will become more in accordance with facts to 
regard a department, which incurs expenditure on behalf of 
another, rather as an agent of that department than as a 
fellow servant of Government, both spending money from one 
fund. The modification of this rule, however, must be 
determined by the facts as they evolve and it is sufficient at 
present to note that this principle, simple and efficient though 
it has been in the past, may have to be gradually abandoned 

37. Any division of provincial subjects into “reserved” 
and “transferred” will accentuate the importance of the work 
of Account Offices in the classification of receipts and ex- 
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penditure. At present the Accountant-General is enjoined 
to refer to the Comptroller-General all questions bearing on 
the classification of receipts and charges and other matters of 
account, such questions not being referred to the Government 
of India unless the Comptroller-General is in doubt or the 
local Government does not accept the Comptroller-GeneraFs 
view. In future the Governor will take the place of the 
Government of India as the final authority as regards the 
classification of a provincial receipt or expenditure as 
“reserved” or “transferred.” 


M. F. GAUNTLETT. 

loth Deceinher igi8. 
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XII. Pourtli Despatch of the Q-overnment 
of India on the Functions Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

To 

The right HONOURABLE EDWIN MONTAGU, 


His Majesty s Secretary of State for India, 


Simla, April i6, ipig. 


• Sir, 

We have the honour to lay before you our views upon the 
enclosed report which was presented to us on March lo, 1919, 
by the committee appointed under the chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, in accordance with the proposals made in 
para. 238 of the Report on Indian constitutional reforms, 
for the purpose of advising upon the demarcation of the field 
of provincial administration and the matters within that field 
which should be transferred to the control of ministers. 

2. Some of the difficulties, which the committee necessarily 
encountered in fulfilling their task, were apparent to us at 
an early stage of the cold weather deliberations. The func- 
tions discharged by the Government in India cover vast areas 
of the life of the people, to an extent which the outside 
observer finds it difficult to appraise. They are in conse- 
quence so multifarious and diverse that it is far from easy 
to group them into categories on any scientific plan, for 
distribution among governmental authorities which will no 
longer be so closely inter-dependent as the existing organiza- 
tion. The work of government varies from those functions 
in which it is peculiarly identified with the special agency 
discharging it to those in which many departments or services 
are engaged, or in which, once the accepted policy has been 
embodied in legislation, effect is given to it by decisions 
of the courts of law. The committee’s demarcation has 
accordingly been based upon a heterogeneous collection of 
functions, some of which difer widely in kind from others ; 
but most of them, if not quite all, are clearly recognizable by 
the titles assigned to them. In pursuance of their instruc- 
tions the committee have, in the first place, divided these 
functions broadly between all-India subjects and provincial 
subjects. In a few instances they have halved a particular 
subject between the central and the provincial Governments. In 
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other cases adopting the suggestion made in para. 238 of the 
Report they have declared a given subject provincial, '‘subject 
to legislation by the Government of India.” They have then 
picked out from the provincial list the matters which they 
considered suitable for transfer, and have stated against each 
of these any special reservations which they recommend. In 
section II, part 2, of their report they have discussed the 
powers of control by the Government of India in relation 
to provincial subjects ; and in section III, part 2, they have 
examined the powers which the Governor in Council should 
retain in relation to transferred subjects. In connection with 
the last matter they have inquired further what powers of 
control should remain with the Governor himself. 

General principles. 

3. During the course of the past few months we have on 
more than one occasion considered the effect upon the 
Government of India’s responsibilities of the proposal to 
mark off certain subjects as provincial. The key to the posi- 
tion is, we think, to be found in the concluding portion of the 
formula in para. 189 of the Report, “This involves at once 
giving the provinces the largest measure of independence, 
legislative, administrative and financial, of the Government of 
India which is compatible with the due discharge by the 
latter of its own responsibilities,” It thus becomes of impor- 
tance to ascertain what the proper responsibilities of the 
Government of India in future will be. We accept as 
generally accurate the description and explanation of the 
central control hitherto exercised, which is given in paras. 
1 1 7- 1 19 of the Report. We take our stand firmly upon the 
cardinal proposition that no government in India can remain 
free on the one hand of control by Parliament and on the other 
of control by a legislature in India. In order to examine the 
sphere of those two distinct and in some degree exclusive 
methods of control, we have to relate them to the fundamental 
feature of our whole structure, the two halves of the future 
provincial Government. 

4. It follows that that half of the provincial Government, 
which will in future consist of ministers responsible to the 
legislative councils, must in the largest measure possible be 
free from superior official control. Such control in their case 
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can be justified only by the necessity, touclicd upon in para. 

1 3 of the despatch of March 5, of securing the paramount 
authority of Parliament, which wall obvious!}’ include tho.se 
matters for 'vvhich under the scheme the Government of 
India will remain responsible to Parliament. It follows that 
some power of intervention must be provided in order to 
safeguard the subjects which will be retained directly in the 
Government of India’s hands, and, in addition to these, such 
other matters as must continue to be regulated according 
to the wishes of Parliament. In para 1 1 of our memorandum 
of November 29, 1918, which forms Annexure II to the com- 
mittee’s report, we suggested that the exercise of the central 
Government’s pow^ers to intervene in transferred subjects 
should be specifically restricted to the following purposes : — 
(i) to safeguard the administration of the Government of 
India subjects, (2) to secure uniformity of legislation where 
such legislation is considered desirable in the interests of India 
or of more than one province, (3) to safeguard the public ser- 
vices and (4) to decide questions which affect moie than one 
province ; and we thought that the proposed restrictions should 
be effected by empowering the Secretary of State to make 
rules restricting to such specified grounds the control exercised 
by the central Government under section 45 over provincial 
Governments in the case of transferred subjects. The com- 
mittee’s proposal is stated in para. 17 of their report. In sub- 
stance they accept the four grounds of intervention which 
we proposed ; but by their method of treating the question 
of legislative control as a distinct matter, regarding which they 
make detailed proposals, and also by treating separately the 
questions affecting the public services, they have reduced the 
apparent number of the grounds of intervention from four to 
two.^ They also re-state the last ground of intervention in the 
list in such a way as to provide an opportunity for agreement 
between the two provinces concerned before the intervention 
of the Government of India takes effect As we shall explain 
hereafter (para. 12 below) we prefer our own method of deal- 
ing with provincial legislation on transferred subjects to the 
alternative propo.sed by the committee. We have no hesita- 
tion in accepting all their remaining proposals ; and we accept 
also the amendment which the committee propose for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to them in para. 22 of their report. We 
agree that the Governor-General in Council should be the sole 
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judge as to the applicability of the statutory rules^ in any 
given case, and we draw your attention to the emphasis which 
"the committee lay on the need for making the rules subject to 
effective parliamentary control. We have only to add that if 
the Government of India are henceforth to intervene in trans- 
ferred subjects only on specified grounds it seems to us inevi- 
tably to follow that the Secretary of State can only do so like- 
wise. The delicacy of inviting Parliament to agree to set any 
bounds to the exercise of its authority was touched upon in 
para. 291 of the Report. It seems to us, however, that the 
statutory withdrawal of the Government of India's authority 
from transferred subjects, except on specified grounds, must 
be definitely recognized as exempting them except on the 
same aforesaid grounds from any responsibility in respect of 
such matters to the Secretary of State and Parliament. Trans- 
ferred subjects in a word must henceforth be recognized as 
resting in the main upon a new source of power. 

5. The position as regards reserved provincial subjects 
is more difficult ; and before examining the committee’s hand- 
ling of it we may explain the conclusions to which our own 
investigations have led us. The provinces have in the past 
been administering some matters, as for example, customs and 
income-tax, in which the predominant interests of the Govern- 
ment of India are beyond question. They have also done much 
work on behalf of the Government of India in such matters as 
the railways and the post office. In respect of these functions 
we may conveniently describe the local Governments as acting 
in the capacity of agents of the Government of India. Be- 
yond these matters, however, there has been a wide category 
of subjects in which no attempt has hitherto been made to 
measure either the interest or the inherent authority of the 
provincial Governments. In the case of some of them, such 
as the police and criminal justice, there is no denying the close 
interest inevitably felt by the central Government which is 
responsible for the security of India. In other cases, the need 
for maintaining India’s external trade, or of securing uni- 
formity in matters affecting the interests of commerce or 
industry between one part of India and another, has 
operated to give the central Government a close concern in 
certain other matters in the provinces. In other cases again the 
distribution of power between central and provincial Govern- 
ments has rested mainly upon the criterion of convenience, 
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Bat the effect of section 45 of the Go\ernmt*nt of Imlia Act, 
1915, which enacts that ‘^every local Govcrnnicnt is undci the 
superintendence, direction and control n{ the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council in all matters relating to the government of its 
province,” has been to obscure whatever differences of kind 
can be traced in all these various cases , and it therefore be- 
comes a matter of peculiar difficulty to define the measure ot 
acknowledged authority which the official provincial Govern- 
ments should in any specified case in future enjoy. In the 
past also the purely administrative control proxicled b}' section 
45 has been reinforced by, or lather concealed behind, the 
close control over expenditure enforced by the various codes 
which resulted both from the system of divided heads of 
revenue and from the peculiar responsibility felt b}” the central 
Government and the Secretary of State for economy in ad- 
ministration, With the transfer of much of this responsibility 
most^ of these financial restraints will disappear, and the 
position will undoubtedly be easier , but in so far as they have 
been used to mask the administrative control their removal 
makes it only the more important to decide the principles on 
which administrative control* should in future be exercised. 
We agree with the Committee that in this respect there should 
be a difference between what we may call agency subjects and 
all other subjects which are provincial without being also 
transferred. In respect of the former it clearly must be in 
the competence of the principal to vary or even to withdraw 
the authority delegated to his agent. 

6. In the case of the remaining subjects the relevant 
considerations are more complicated. It is, in the first place, 
clearly desirable to give the provinces a greater field of action 
than they have enjoyed in the past. Nor would we be 
inclined to measure their enfranchisement by restricting it to 
“getting rid of interference in minor matters, which might 
very well be left to the decision of the authority which is 
most closely acquainted with the facts” (Report, para. 213). 

'^ore than this is required, if only to enable 
the official provincial Governments to move with reasonable 
freedom in relation to their legislatures. At the same time, 
however, we accept ffilly and without qualification the pro- 
position that an ^cial provincial government must remain 
amenable to the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State and Parliament in matters in respect of which it is not 
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amenable to its legislature. The scheme of provincial dyarchy 
to which we have declared our adherence in our despatch of 
March 5 does not contemplate that in reserved subjects the 
provincial Governments shall be amenable to their legislatures. 
On the contrary they are to remain responsible to Parliament 
for the good administration of such matters. Unquestionably, 
however, their administration of those subjects will in future 
be conducted under the eyes of a legislature which is more 
representative and will have further opportunities of advice 
and criticism than the legislative councils of the past have 
enjoyed. Although therefore we have proposed certain 
modifications of those features of the Report’s scheme on 
which the committee’s arguments rest, we nevertheless agree 
with them that while the control of the Government of India 
over subordinate official governments in reserved matters 
must remain legally unfettered, it is prpper that it should in 
future be exercised with regard, among other factors, to the 
question how far the action of the local Government is in 
accordance with the wishes of its legislature. The assent of 
the legislature would of itself be no reason why the Govern- 
ment of India should allow a local Government’s proposals to 
which it saw strong objection, nor would the dissent of the 
legislature in any reserved subject be of itself a reason why 
the Governor-General in Council should withhold his sanction 
to the provincial proposal , but in either case the attitude of 
the legislature would be one factor in the situation. We agree 
therefore to the committee’s proposal to recognize it as such 
by a declaration of policy, enjoining the Government of India 
in the exercise of their future control of reserved subjects to 
have regard to the general purpose of the Act as declared in 
its preamble. It follows that we accept the proposals made 
in paras. 22 and 23 of the report ; and we draw your attention 
and that of Parliament to the committee’s remark at the con- 
clusion of para. 23 that the declaration of policy which they 
there suggest will likewise affect the exercise of control by the 
Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament. 

7. We agree entirely with the committee’s remarks in 
para. 24. They here go to the root of this difficult problem 
of demarcation. The real difference of which we have to 
take account is between the matters which are to be handled 
by responsible ministers and those matters of which the 
official Governments amenable to Parliament will be in 
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charge. The process ul transter practicaily remo\cs a subject 
from the direct cognizance of Parliament to that of an Indian 
legislature* The real dividing line is between tiansierrcd 
subjects on the one hand, and reserxed and all- India subjects 
on the other. So long as a provincial subject is not trans- 
ferred, the precise limitation of its boundaries is not a matter 
of great practical importance ; but as soon as the subject 
becomes transferred and the Government of India’s control 
can only be exercised ‘ for certain statutory purpi^ses the 
question of definition acquires a wholly new^ importance. The 
labelling of a subject as provincial is to be regarded as a 
convenient means of giving effect to the policy ot the Report 
rather than as the beginning of a federal system. In making 
their present proposals for provincial subjects the committee 
disclaim any intention of drawing the line wdiich will be 
necessary, or of defining what protection will be required for the 
central authority, when reserved subjects are hereafter trans- 
ferred. We agree that such definition can only be decided 
if and when the question of transfer arises 

8. With reference to para. 25 of the report we may 
explain that our proposal to rest the demarcation mainly 
upon budget heads was made before xve were made aware, 
of the committee’s method of classifying subjects, or the 
explanation given in para. 24 of their report It w’ould in 
any case have been necessary, we think, to supplement the 
list of budget heads by some categorical interpretation of the 
second formula ('^subjects which must be administered 
centrally”) which occurs in the memorandum forming 
annexure III of the report; and for that purpose we are 
content, indeed we prefer, to rely on the committee’s list 

9. As regards para 26 of the report all we need now say 
is that the various departments of the Government of India 
will undertake to prepare the legislation needed to give effect 
to the policy of delegation of control. The material received 
from the local Governments and already collected from the 
departments should greatly facilitate the recension of the 
statute book ; and we agree that the position will thereby be 
simplified and the new system will start upon a better footing. 
We propose to place an officer on special duty for the purpose 
and to initiate the necessary legislation at the earliest possible 
moment. 

10. As legards the committee’s proposals in para, 27 it 
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seems to us that, while instructions to the Governor are 
appropriate for the purpose of regulating his relations to the 
ministers and therefore of providing a means for giving effect 
to the Government of India’s intervention in transferred 
subjects, there is no justification in the case of reserved sub- 
jects for laying the personal responsibility upon the Governor ; 
nor would such a course be in keeping with our wish to 
maintain the corporate responsibility of the Governor and his 
Council. The proper course in our opinion would be for the 
Government of India to continue the existing procedure and 
to give orders in reserved subjects when necessary to the 
Governor in Council. 

Provincial Legislation. 

IL We come now to the proposals for the control of pro- 
vincial legislation. The general aim of the committee has 
been to leave the provinces free to legislate, without previous 
sanction, upon the provincial subjects, whether reserved or 
transferred, except where these are specially made ‘^subject to 
Indian legislation.” At the same time they propose to retain 
most of the restrictions imposed by the existing sec. 79 (3) of 
the Act, to which they add three further provisions. These 
deal with cases where the proposed provincial Bill affects 
powers expressly reserved by law to the Governor General in 
Council, or amends any provision of certain All-India Acts 
included in a schedule which they suggest, or amends any 
clause of an Act passed by the Indian legislature which by the 
terms of the Act itself is similarly protected. Over and above 
these provisions the committee suggest that certain types of 
provincial legislation, though not subject to previous sanction, 
should be compulsorily reserved by the Governor for the assent 
of the Governor-General ; and that in another class of cases it 
should be optional with the Governor to reserve provincial 
legislation for the same sanction. Finally they propose a 
category of matters not regarded as “subject to Indian legis- 
lation,” in which the central legislature should nevertheless 
have power to legislate ; it being open to it in doing so to 
prescribe that a provincial council shall not be competent to 
amend such a law without obtaining previous sanction The 
committee have put forward a redraft of sec. 79 designed to 
give effect to their intentions, and have also thrown their 
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suggestions regarding rescivecl Bills and the procedure 
attendant on reservation into drait iurin. 

12. We appreciate the aim of the committee to reduce so 
far as possible the categories of provincial legislation which 
will require previous sanction : but as you will have gathered 
from our despatch of March 22, 1919, and the memorandum 
therewith forwarded, we are anxious to see the procedure, which 
they suggest if possible simplified. In the first place vc feel 
some doubt about the propriety of an arrangement, which 
makes certain provincial subjects “subject to Indian legisla- 
tion.” We take the broad view that administrative and 
legislative powers must really reside in the same authority, 
and that any such apparent diversity from this principle, as 
may be thought discernible in the Indian statute book, will be 
found on examination to be due to the fact that the admin- 
istrative powers enjoyed by the authority which is not com- 
petent to legislate are really only delegated. So long as the 
entire administration of British India was held together in one 
whole by the provisions of sec. 45 of the Government of India 
Act, 1915, an arrangement by which definite powers were 
conferred by an Indian Act upon the provincial Governments 
involved no embarrassment. But with the change of system 
a new situation will be created, and the committee’s proposal, 
which applies equally to reserved and transferred subjects, 
will in our judgment give rise to difficulty. So far as the 
reserved subjects are concerned we lay no special stress upon 
the point, because, as the committee themselves recognize in 
para. 24 of their report, the Government of India’s control will 
in these cases remain unrestricted to any special purposes. 
We are prepared, therefore, to accept their solution, which at 
all events serves to bring out clearly the ultimate dependence 
of the provincial Governments in their official aspect upon 
superior authority. But in application to transferred subjects 
we cannot think it a suitable arrangement. A technical argu- 
ment might be based on the first head-note to the All-India 
list, read in conjunction with para. 17 of the committee’s report, 
to the effect that the Government of India would have an 
uncontrolled right of directing the administration of any 
transferred subject in respect of which there was an Act upon 
the Indian statute book. That is a position which we have 
no wish to adopt. But what we do feel is that the committee’s 
proposal is inconsistent with the measure of definite respon- 
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sibility which it is our aim to give to ministers. We do not 
think that ministers will feel themselves fully seized of matters 
in respect of which they cannot without superior sanction 
secure legislation ; nor do we like an arrangement which 
throws the main responsibility on the Government of India 
for legislating for certain matters in the provinces, while the 
execution of their policy is in the hands of agents whom they 
cannot appropriately control. Our own purpose was to limit 
the intervention of the central legislature to clear cases of 
necessity. We do not share the committee’s fear that our 
proposed power of legislating in the interests of essential uni- 
formity will impede the growth of a convention of non-inter- 
ference. On the contrary our desire to establish such conven- 
tion will tend to make us strictly watchful against any un- 
necessary uniformity of treatment We regard the committee’s 
proposal to subject to Indian legislation certain matters in the 
transferred list as clearly going beyond what the requirements 
of uniformity would justify. We recommend therefore that in 
the case of all the transferred subjects the provision ‘‘subject 
to Indian legislation” should be omitted : and that as is 
proposed in para. 212 of the Report, the right should be re- 
cognized of the Indian legislature to legislate for any provincial 
matter in respect of which uniformity of legislation is desir- 
able. This modification will make it possible to simplify 
the committee’s scheme of legislation in other respects 
as well. 

13. Our second change has reference to the schedule of 
Acts which the committee propose to attach to sub-clause (j) 
of their draft. We are not sure upon what principle this has 
been compiled. It comprises the chief codes, and the chief 
laws relating to business and property, assurance, interpreta- 
tion, provident funds, ports and lunatics. With a certain 
reservation in the case of ports, it may be said that all these 
are All-India matters, the regulation of which by a provincial 
legislature is already subjected to previous sanction by the 
terms of the committee’s proposed sub-clause We feel 
no doubt, however, that the intention of their sub-clause (j) 
is to afford a higher measure of protection to the scheduled 
Acts than would he provided by the more general terms of 
their sub-clause (k). Our difficulty rather is that we cannot 
find any sure ground on which to discriminate the treatment 
of the Acts proposed for inclusion in the schedule from many 
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Others which merit equal protection. Several important Acts 
forming parts of the criminal law of the country are not men- 
tioned ; and there are many others which occur to us in con- 
nection with the law of status and civil rights, property, busi- 
ness and commerce, which equally ought to be maintained 
upon a uniform basis. While therefore we agree with the 
committee’s idea of defending a definite field of All-India 
legislation from alteration by the provincial legislatures with- 
out previous sanction, we are not prepared to accept their 
proposed schedule as limiting the field ; and as will be 
apparent to you from sub-clause which we have included 
in the redraft of sec. 79, appended to our second despatch, we 
should prefer to define the Indian Acts in question by rules to 
be made by the Governor-General in Council. 

14 We take the same view of the committee s proposals 
for the reservation of Bills (paras. 36-38) as we have already 
expressed concerning the proposals discussed in para. 12, 
We agree with their purpose and appreciate the advantages 
of restricting the cases where previous sanction will be re- 
quired to provincial legislation , but we cannot help thinking 
that their end can be attained by simpler means. We have 
examined this question further since our despatch of March 
32 , 1919, was written. We see no need, in the first place, for 
a two-fold category of reservation powers. The effect of 
compulsory reservation (whether prescribed in the statute it- 
self as the committee suggest, or by rule as we were provision- 
ally disposed to think) would be to transfer the power of 
assent in the cases specified from the Governor’s hands to those 
of the Governor-General. We note indeed that the committee 
suggest that the Goveimor-General should have power to 
direct the Governor not to reserve a Bill ; but (to waive the 
question whether this extension of the personal powers of the 
Governor-General would be expedient) we do not under- 
stand how the Governor-General would be in a position to 
give such a direction until the Bill was before him, and we 
think that the provision for it would be largely inoperative. 
We do not think that the Governor’s powers either need 
or should be circumscribed as the committee suggest. 
As we shall show you in due course (:vtde paras. 19, 
58 and 108, and 30 below) our proposals for dealing with three, 
viz,, ici), {b) and (d) out of the four categories of cases in which 
the committee recommend compulsory reservation are rather 
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different from the committee’s, and go far to obviate the need 
for their proposed procedure. Their fourth category is that 
of a Bill which “contains provisions which have the effect of 
including within a transferred subject matters belonging to 
reserved subjects” [para. 36 (3) (r') of the report]. The com- 
mittee have not explained this proposal otherwise than by 
their reference in para. 37 to “Bills which shift the boundaries 
between reserved and transferred subjects.” We recognize 
that as a matter of administrative convenience, quite apart 
from any question of political development, some re-adjust- 
ment of boundaries may from time to time be necessary , 
but inasmuch as dyarchy has its basis in the statutory orders 
of the Secretary of State, we do not regard provincial legisla- 
tion as the appropriate means of effecting such adjustments. 
To employ such means would certainly invite the agitation 
for a re-drawing of the frontier, which we strongly deprecated 
in para, iii of our despatch of March 5, 1919. 

15. These reasons lead us to conclude that no compulsory 
process of reservation is necessary. It will suffice we think to 
provide, as proposed in para. 23 of the memorandum attached 
to our despatch of March 22, 1919, that the Governor shall 
have a discretionary power of reserving provincial Bills for the 
assent of the Governor-General and to provide for the 
guidance of the Governor in the exercise of this power by the 
instrument of instructions. We have made provision accord- 
ingly in the draft of the instructions which we attach to this 
despatch. 

16. As the committee point out, there arises the further 
question of the procedure which will follow upon the reserva- 
tion of a provincial Bill. They suggest that if the Governor- 
General so directs, but not otherwise, the Governor should 
have power to return the Bill for reconsideration of specified 
amendments. We need not go into the question whether the 
proposed power of direction should reside with the Governor- 
General or with the Governor-General in Council because, as 

A already intimated in para. 84 of our first despatch, we agree 
with the view taken in para. 254 of the Report on constitu- 
tional reforms that the Governor should have this power of 
returning a Bill for reconsideration of particular provisions in 
it, irrespective of any question of first reserving it for the 
orders of higher authority. We think that if the Bill is re- 
turned as a result of reservation, it should be by the personal 
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orders of the Governor-General. There would thus be a double 
power of recommitment, at first hand by the Governor and 
in the event of reservation by the Governor-GeneraL But in- 
asmuch as recommitment by the Governor-General may ob- 
viate the use of the veto, we think that he should have power 
to recommit any provincial Bill irrespective of its reservation 
by the Governor. We agree that when a Bill is returned for 
reconsideration, the ensuing procedure should, with such 
changes as are necessitated hy the foregoing remarks, follow 
the lines suggested by the committee. We doubt whether the 
procedure would be set forth in extenso in the statute, but we 
suggest that clause 7 (i) of the Bill should be enlarged so as to 
provide the necessary rule-making powers. 

17. The effect of the modifications which we advise in the 
committee’s treatment of the question of provincial legislation 
will be to reduce their proposed four categories of provincial 
Bills (para. 39) to three. Over and above these, however, the 
committee have propounded two further species of provincial 
legislation. In para. 40 they advise that legislation on such 
matters as the diseases of men, animals and plants and the 
destruction of pests should be shared betw^een the central and 
provincial legislatures. In their list of provincial subjects the 
committee record against the items no. 3 — public health, sani- 
tation and vital statistics, no. 9, agriculture, and no. 10, civil 
veterinary department (which reappear as nos. 3, 6 and 7 in 
their transferred list) a remark to the effect that the Indian 
legislature should have concurrent powers of legislation for 
the purpose referred to, although the matters defined in the 
items are not themselves made subject to Indian legislation. 
The committee advise that the Indian legislature should if it 
sees fit include in its legislation on such matters a provision 
debarring the provincial legislature from amending its Acts 
without previous sanction ; in which event the effect is the 
same as if the portion of the field covered by the Indian Act 
had been declared subject to Indian legislation. It seems to 
us that this indeterminate treatment of the question introduces 
a complication which the circumstances hardly justify. It is 
true that the existing code of defensive laws upon such sub- 
jects will need amplification and amendment as the people of 
India come to appreciate more keenly the advantages of pro- 
phylactic science. But we question whether there will be 
much opportunity for isolated action by individual provinces. 
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The case is clearly one in which the need for defending unin- 
fected areas from the invasion of diseases or pests would justify 
the exercise of the Government of India’s concurrent powers 
of legislation to secure concerted protective action. We think 
it sufficient therefore to rely on the powers which the authors of 
the Report (para. 212) proposed to reserve to them for such a 
purpose , and to secure any Indian legislation so passed 
against being impaired by the provincial councils either by the 
terms of the law itself or by prescribing it in the rules proposed 
in para 13 of this despatch. This arrangement would still 
give the provinces an opportunity of supplementing the gene- 
ral legislation and of experimenting in particular directions 
if their peculiar circumstances so required. We therefore do 
not think it necessary or advisable to adopt the method pro- 
posed in para. 40 of the report. 

18, Finally the committee adopt the suggestion made in 
para. 212 of the Report that the provinces should be empower- 
ed to adopt Indian legislation either as it stands or with 
modifications. The proposal of course relates to provincial 
subjects only. We see no substantial value in this arrange- 
ment. As you are aware, it is at present open to the Indian 
legislature to enact a general law which can come into opera- 
tion in a particular area only on being notified as in force 
there by the local Government ; and so long as a province 
desires no modifications in the legislation which it wishes to 
apply that is clearly the simplest course to follow. On the 
other hand if the province desires to modify for its own pur- 
poses the text of an exemplar Act passed by the central legis- 
lature, it clearly must legislate to do so ; and if the provincial 
legislature is to legislate, then it should do so ab initio with- 
out the central legislature first setting it an example, which in 
any material respect the provincial Governments or legislatures 
might disregard. If a provincial legislature seeks to mould 
its law upon a model supplied to it from outside, it would 
always be open to the Government of India to assist the pro- 
vincial Government with their advice, without going through 
the sterile process of first legislating themselves. We do not 
therefore advocate the proposals made in para. 41 of the 
report. 

19. It remains for us to annotate our own redraft of sec. 
79 of the Act. The changes in sub-sections (i) and (2) are 
consequential on clause (i) of the Bill. Clause {a) of sub- 
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section (3) is explained by para. 62 ol our first despatch. 
Clauses {0), {c) and (d) need no comment. Clause (y) gather.s 
up in one comprehensive clause the matters now covered by 
clauses {d), (c), (d) and (g) of the existing sub-section (3) and 
also the committee’s draft clause (/i). Clause (g) is the com- 
mittee’s clause (i) : clause (j) the committee’s clause (1). Clause 
{k) represents our considered conclusion upon the difficult 
question of legislation affecting religious rites and usages. We 
need not here refer to the length}'- correspondence which has 
passed upon the subject. The committee's proposals for deal- 
ing with It will be gathered from paras. 15 (4) and 36 (3') (<7) of 
their report. Our aim is much the same as theirs, namely to 
give the provinces a greater libert}^ of action in redressing the 
abuses which often attend the administration of charitable and 
religious trusts , but the restriction imposed by the existing 
section 79 (3) (e) of the Act is much wider in its scope than 
the provisions by which they propose to replace it. We have 
to bear in mind that much of the personal law of India is a 
law of status which the individual carries w'ith him irrespec- 
tive of localit}'. For this reason we seek to retain the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General to any changes affecting the 
fundamental principles of Hindu or Muhammadan law, while 
leaving the provinces free to seek such legislative solution as 
they choose for the difficulties of trust administration w'hich 
have been acutely felt in practice. This statement of our in- 
tentions is, however, subject to what we say in para. 65 below 
regarding our purpose of legislating without delay in order to 
secure certain principles of trust management, while leaving 
the settlement of details to provincial Governments. As re- 
gards our draft of sub-clause (f) we would refer you to para. 
13 above. Since our despatch of March 22, was written we 
have re-examined the language of our redraft of the section. 
It appears possible that an argument in favour of the exten- 
sion of the powers of the provincial legislatures might be based 
on the use of the word “ regulating” in clauses {e) and (/). A 
provincial Bill which materially affected the administration of 
an All-India subject might for example be put forward without 
previous sanction on the ground that the scope of the measure 
was not wide enough to amount to the “ regulation” «of the 
particular subject. We advise therefore that the phraseology 
of clauses le) and (/) be assimilated to that of clauses (d), (c), 
(^)> (?) arid {//) of the sub-section. 
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20. Two more points present themselves before we leave 
this question of provincial legislation. We have already 
expressed our concurrence with the committee’s view that the 
powers of the Government of India to control the administra- 
tion of the reserved subjects, however the exercise of such 
powers in future is relaxed or modified, must remain legally 
unfettered, if Parliament still acknowledges, and requires the 
Government of India to discharge, a responsibility for the 
general well-being of the country. As you are aware, our 
administration has in the past been based to a great extent 
upon a number of well-defined principles, some of them 
laid down by eminent predecessors of your own, others evolved 
in the course of long administrative experience in India, 
Some of them, such as the principles of non-interference by 
the State in religious issues, or of non-interference with 
through trade by transit duties, are so well-established that any 
attempt to interfere with them would perhaps command little 
or no general assent in India. But there are others, which, 
however cardinal to our ideas of government, are not regarded 
by Indian opinion as equally axiomatic. The best illustration 
that occurs to us are the principles evolved over a long period 
of years as a result of the labours of many distinguished men, 
on which the land revenue assessment m temporarily settled 
provinces is administered. It has come to be regarded as 
settled policy that in justice to its subjects at large the State 
ought not to forego its share in the unearned increment of the 
land as it would do if settlements of land revenue were to be 
made permanent : indeed the ordinary duration of a revenue 
settlement has come to be fixed at the life of one generation. 
On the other hand, out of consideration for the persons most 
directly affected by a new settlement, it is equally well 
established that the enhancement of the land revenue should 
not' normally exceed a certain fixed percentage. There is 
indeed a growing tendency to require that this limitation, as 
well as the processes by which the amount of the assessment 
is arrived at, should be embodied in the law and made the sub- 
ject of adjudication by the courts. It is not our present purpose 
to discuss the reasons for and against such a change ; but we are 
bound to ask ourselves whether it is possible or expedient to 
take steps to prevent what we may describe as established 
principles of administration being defeated by provincial 
legislation, We have no desire to subject such legislation to 
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any kind of superior executive sanction : and \vc recognize 
that there is the certificate power in reserved subjects and in 
any case the veto. But we have to bear in mind that 
Governors accepting office under the new conditions may 
feel some doubt whether what has hitherto been regarded as 
settled polic}^ should not give way to the expressed desire of 
a mainly elective legislature to order things in future other- 
wise ; and we feel that it is highly desirable if possible to avoid 
a situation in which the Government of India are called upon 
to prevent by the use of the Governor-Generars veto a mis- 
taken policy expressed in provincial legislation to which the 
Governor has already assented. The only solution we think 
is to embody in the instructions to the Governor a direction 
that in considering whether projected legislation on reserved 
subjects injuriously affects his responsibility for them, he must 
pay regard to any general principles laid down for their 
administration by the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State. At the same time we recognize it as our duty to 
subject those principles to the strictest scrutiny from the point 
of view of devolution, and to retain for the guidance of 
Governors only those which are of vital importance to good 
administration, so that local Governments may not be fettered 
by minor precepts of efficiency. 

21. In the second place even if the proposed scheme of 
provincial legislation is simplified as we suggest, it will still 
be relatively intricate compared with the present arrange- 
ments. It is desirable to minimise the chances that when 
a measure has passed the provincial legislature the Governor- 
General may still feel bound to veto it, not merely on the 
technical ground that his previous sanction was not obtained, 
but for the more substantial reason that it runs counter to 
some All-India interest in a manner which cannot be allowed 
and which would have been pointed out if previous sanction 
had been sought. There should, in our view, be some means 
of ensuring as far as possible that before legislation is under- 
taken in the provincial council the requirements of the Statute 
and the rules made under it have been fulfilled. We have 
already said that we cannot contemplate any form of previous 
executive sanction. The only alternative is to require that 
before a Bill is considered by a provincial council it shall be 
specially scrutinised to see that it is within the competence 
of the council. We think that this duty should be laid upon 
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the secretary to the council, who under the new arrangements 
should be an officer qualified to undertake it Para. ii6of 
the reforms Report pointed out how largely the^ practice of 
referring Bills for executive sanction had contributed to the 
maintenance of the present standard of drafting in legislation 
throughout India : and in the conditions of litigation in this 
country it is extremely desirable that the standard should be 
maintained. We think it likely therefore that the new con- 
ditions of legislation in India may render it very desirable to 
set up some kind of central drafting office, not under the 
orders of the Government of India, which all local Govern- 
ments would co-operate in maintaining to advise upon the 
drafting of provincial Bills. But we do not think that the 
certification of provincial Bills as within the competence of 
a provincial legislature can properly be made the function 
of such a drafting office even if it is created. 

Division of subjects. 

22. Before we examine in detail the committee’s dis- 
tribution of subjects between All-India and provincial, we 
should like to state our views upon a few general points on 
which the committee have not touched, though some of the 
items which they enumerate to a certain extent involve them. 
The first is the question of informatibn, which the committee 
mention in connection with the question of census and 
statistics. We should prefer to dissociate it from any parti- 
cular item and to treat the ni%,tter as one of the fundamental 
conditions of a dy archie system. We have pointed out 
(para. 12 of our first despatch) that such a system can endure 
only so long as it is safeguarded by Parliament, which must 
therefore be in a position to obtain any information which it 
requires whether on a transferred or a reserved subject. The 
authors of the reforms Report (para. 291) took the same view. 
But over and above this requirement it seems clear that the 
Government of India must have an unfettered right to obtain 
at any time and in such form as they require any information 
about the provincial administration, if they are to safeguard 
their own subjects, direct the administration of the reserved 
subjects, guide the Governor in his relations with ministers, 
maintain the public services on their present lines, and ensure 
that sufficient material is forthcoming for the statutory 
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commission. We do not of course intend that the information 
so obtained shall be used for the purpose of executive inter- 
ference to any further extent than the principles which we 
have accepted require and we have already (para. 4) made it 
clear that in transferred subjects such intervention will be 
statutorily circumscribed. Our intention is that the Govern- 
ment of India shall be in a position to express their views 
freely and with full knowledge upon provincial administration, 
to advise where necessary, to rely for the enforcement of their 
view mainly upon public opinion and the strength of their 
case, and to interfere only in accordance with the principles 
and in the circumstances which we have already defined. 

23. Connected closely with this last matter is the question 
of inspection and technical advice. The existing system of 
administration involves, as you know, the maintenance at the 
headquarters of the central Government of a number of 
inspecting or consulting officers whose advice, particularly on 
the technical side of the administration, has in the past been 
of the greatest value both to the Governor-General in Council 
and to local Governments. With very limited exceptions 
these officers have had no executive authority over depart- 
mental work in the provinces. They have inspected provincial 
departments and advised the Government of India upon the 
results, and whatever decisions the Government of India have 
come to as a result of their advice have been communicated 
by that Government in orders to the local Government. We 
feel no doubt that this body of consultant and inspecting 
officers will be required in future, though the topics with 
which they are concerned are provincialized or even trans- 
ferred. So^ far as the All-India and the reserved subjects go, 
310 doubt arises. Whatever change ensues in their functions, 
it is clearly necessary to retain, for instance, the Director of 
Central Intelligence, the Director General of the Indian 
Medical Service, the Inspector General of Irrigation and the 
Director General of Archaeology. We feel no doubt that the 
services of the Educational Commissioner, the Sanitary 
Commissioner, the Agricultural Adviser and others will be 
no less necessary, even if the corresponding depaitments in 
the provinces are ^ in whole or part transferred to ministers. 
Coming changes will no doubt affect profoundly The activities 
of the Government of India departments, and their con- 
sequences in this respect can only be seen after some 
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experience of the new arrangements. It would be premature 
to attempt to forecast them. But without seeking here and 
now to decide exactly what staff will be required for the 
purpose of transferred subjects at the headquarters of the 
central Government we wish to make it clear that some such 
staff will certainly be needed. The function of these officers 
would be to inspect the operations of the transferred depart- 
ments in the provinces, and to report their conclusions to the 
Governor and Ministers as well as to the Government of 
India, and to produce as at present periodical reports 
which would be available to the general public. If they had 
occasion to criticise, their views would be expressed with due 
recognition of the extent to which provincial policy, however 
different from the policy previously pursued, enjoyed the 
support of public opinion in the province. They would in 
short report in the character of professional consultants and 
not in that of official supervisors. We do not propose that 
m the event of intermediate action appearing necessary upon 
their reports the Government of India should issue any official 
directions to the local Government. They would generally 
rely as we have said upon the fact of publicity and public 
criticism : but in extreme cases where remedial action was 
called for we think that they should call the attention of the 
Governor to the defects disclosed, and invite him to use his 
influence and authority with ministers to secure their removal. 

24. The matter of scientific research again is closely 
associated with the questions of inspection and advice. This 
is an important element in the medical, sanitary, agricultural^ 
forest and civil veterinary departments and it will figure 
largely in the activities of the proposed industrial department 
On the educational side it has its counterpart m the central 
Bureau of Education. The committee have proposed to 
treat “central institutions of scientific and industrial research” 
as an All-India matter : and in these should be included, we 
consider, not merely the medical and bacteriological labora- 
tories, but the Research Institute at Pusa, the Bacteriological 
Laboratory at Mukhtesar and the Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun. In all these cases there is room for a great 
expansion of scientific research, and central institutions are 
needed for the double purpose of assisting and co-ordinating 
the work of provincial officers, and of undertaking investiga- 
tions which are beyond their scope. None of the provinces 
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is at present in a position to undertake all^ the research 
required for local purposes ; and while it is desirable that the 
major provinces should be encouraged to equip themselves 
better in this respect, we think that central institutions will 
always be required to deal with the wider problems. At this 
point the question presents itsell whether the Government of 
India, keeping in their own hands the direction of such 
central institutes of scientific research, should intervene 
in provincial research for the purpose of preventing overlapping 
or the dissipation of effort on infructuous inquiries. We do 
not propose that provincial research should be hampered by 
any direct control. Scientific inquiry, if it is to be real and 
fruitful, must be left as free as possible. We think, there- 
fore, that the results of the central institutes^ research 
should be freely available to provincial departments, and may 
be safely left to carry their own commendation with them. 
It may be anticipated that the central institutes will for some 
time to come enjoy the best equipment and the most skilled 
staff * their work should prove itself : and if any provincial 
department persisted in disregarding the results which were 
made available to it, we imagine that the consequences in the 
shape of waste of time and money would be brought home to 
it if not by public opinion at least by the statutory commis- 
sion. We may add that cognate problems, tempered however 
by the powerful factor of commercial production, present 
themselves also on the industrial side : but it will be more 
convenient to deal with that very important topic as a whole 
in connexion with para. 4$ (3) of the committee’s report. 

25. We come now to the proposed division between 
All-India and provincial subjects. The committee’s remarks 
upon this point in the third sentence of para. 13 of their 
report call for some amplification. Every department of the 
Government of India laid before them a detailed memorandum 
showing its own relations with the provinces, the nature of 
the control exercised and the reasons therefor : and we offered 
our Secretaries and Departmental Officers as witnesses 
to the committee in case they desired to elucidate further the 
information so supplied. It was out of the question for the 
Government of India, without knowing what principles of 
demarcation the committee contemplated, or the nature of 
the evidence which they had received in the provinces, to 
work out an entire scheme : our intention was first to settle 
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principles with the committee, and thereafter to confer with 
them upon their application to details. The pressure of time 
alone made it impossible to adhere to this intention : the 
committee took no secretariat evidence on their return to 
Delhi and no conferences were held. It must not be deduced 
from the committee’s condensed account of what occurred, 
that the Government of India neglected their own part in the 
inquiry or allowed an undue burden to be thrown upon the 
committee. The fact is that the inquiry had perforce to be 
conducted under stringent time limits, and we believe that 
everyone concerned did their best in the circumstances. 

26. One more point requires notice. The committee 
would be the last to claim that their enumeration and 
definition of subject heads has scientific precision ; and 
whatever time and care were to be expended on refining it, 
the possibility of overlapping, uncertainty or omissions must 
remain. There must therefore in any case be authority to 
determine on which side of the line a given topic falls. If it 
is a question between All-India and provincial subjects, such 
power must reside with the Governor-General in Council : and 
with the Governor personally if it is a question between 
reserved and transferred matters. 


All-India Subjects. 

27. The committee’s All-India list appears to us to be 
generally suitable ; but we desire to suggest certain amend- 
ments of varying importance in the list as it stands, and to 
recommend the addition to it of certain matters which appear 
to us to be clearly of an Ail- India nature, and of sufficient 
importance to justify their inclusion. 

28. Item I, — This should we think be expanded so as to 
include matters connected with the defence of India, such as 
ordnance, munitions, censorship, prize courts, etc., which are 
not covered by the committee’s enunciation of personnel and 
works. We recommend the following redraft : — 

^^All questions connected with His Majesty’s naval, military, 
and air forces in India, including the Royal Indian Marine, 
volunteers, cadets and armed forces, other than military 
and armed police maintained by provincial Governments ” 
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“I. -A. Ordnance, munitions, censorship, compulsor}’ pur- 
chases, requisitioning, prize courts, legistration of mechanical 
transport, etc., for naval or military purposes." 

29. Item — We doubt if all excluded areas should be 
made an All-India subject but shall make a recommendation 
after further examination of the treatment necessar}’ for them 
{vide para. 84 below). 

30. Item 6 {a ). — We agree with the committee that, 
though railways are essentially an All-India subject, provincial 
governments may well be given a larger voice in the construc- 
tion and working of light and feeder railways within their 
jurisdiction. But the specific proposal to adopt the British 
parliamentary procedure in the case of light or feeder rail- 
ways does not commend itself to us. Methods that have 
arisen out of the special conditions in England would not be 
suitable in India. Legislation is ordinarily unnecessary for 
the purpose in view and to have recourse to it would be 
dilatory and expensive. It involves a marked departure from 
Indian methods of business that a department of the Govern- 
ment of India acting under the orders of that Government 
should appear as a party to plead its case against the pro- 
moters of a private line before a select committee of the 
provincial legislature with a majority of non-official members. 
It would still be necessary to reserve control over such 
projects by means of the veto, and we are opposed to giving 
an unreal appearance of discretion to the provincial councils. 
The Railway Board whose opinion we attach, are opposed 
to the suggestion. We think that the simpler course will 
be to confine item 6 {a) of the All-India subjects to 

“Railways and tramways, except (i) tramways within 
municipal areas, and (ii) light and feeder railways and tram- 
way.s.” 

We should then leave those two exceptions as provincial 
subjects, the former transferred and the latter reserved, subject 
to such general principles as the Governor-General in Council 
may prescribe and we should alter item 5 (d) of the provincial 
list accordingly. The legislature of a province would deal 
with Bills for light and feeder lines in the same way as other 
legislation : but there should in our opinion be a standing 
order requiring at least two months’ notice of a motion for 
leave to introduce a Bill on this subject, in order that the 
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Railway Board may have an opportunity of advising the local 
Government regarding it in time. 

31. Item 6 {b \ — The alternative course to that proposed 
by the committee would be to rely on the well-recognized 
obligation of local Governments to maintain all arterial com* 
muiiications in a proper state of efficiency. But in view of 
the proposed transfer of the subject of communications to 
ministers that arrangement might entail inspection of roads 
of military importance by the Department of Military Works, 
an arrangement which would be more likely to engender 
friction. We therefore accept the committee’s proposal. The 
subsidiary question whether this should entail any transfer- 
ence of charges will be examined subsequently. As it stands, 
however, item 6 {b) is not regarded as sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. We advise that it be redrafted as follows : — 

‘^6 \b). Such roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, 
causeways, and other means of communication as 
are declared by the Governor-General in Council 
to be of military importance.” 

32. Item 6 — This should in our opinion be amplified 

as follows : — 

'^Air-craft, air-craft factories, aerodromes and landing 
places.” 

33. In items 6 (^), jo, and 20 occurs the phrase ‘‘declared 
by or under Indian legislation.” In the case of inland water- 
wa3'^s, the committee’s intention is that such legislation should 
define the extent to which they are an All-India subject ; in 
the case of ports it should declare those ports which are to 
be regarded as major ports and therefore an All-India subject ; 
and in the case of the production, supply and distribution of 
certain articles, it should lay down the articles of which control 
by a central authority is regarded as essential in the public 
interests In all these cases we accept the main purpose of 
the committee, which is to draw the line between central and 
provincial business ; but we see no reason to undertake legisla- 
tion in order to give effect to it Rules framed by the Secre- 
tary of State will fix the classification of subjects as all-India 
or provincial, and power should be given to the Governor- 
General in Council under these rules to define the extent to 
which inland waterways shall be All-Indian, to declare the 
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major ports, and to notify the articles which are to come 
within the scope of 20. To require legislation in these 
cases would not only be inconvenient and productive of 
serious delays, but would also impose on the Indian legisla- 
ture a function which has never belonged to it and which it 
is not well qualified to discharge. We may take this 
opportunity of specifying the ports which we propose that the 
Governor-General in Council should declare to be major 
ports. We think that Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Aden, 
Rangoon and Madras should be declared to be major ports 
and that for special reasons Chittagong and Vizagapatam 
should also be so treated. Tuticorin would then be the largest 
of the minor ports, and it is quite possible that either there 
or at Cochin there may be such development as to require 
that they also should hereafter be treated as major. 

34. Item 8 should be amplified to read as follows : — 

“Lightships, beacons, buoys, and lighthouses (including 

their approaches).'’ 

35. In item ii we would add after the word “telephones” 
the words “and wireless installations.” In item 12 we would 
substitue “taxes on income” for income-tax.” The term income- 
tax has a restricted meaning, and it should be made clear that 
the central Government of India will reserve for itself not 
only the existing tax known as income-tax but all taxes on 
income. The excess profits duty, for example, which has 
recently been introduced would not be covered by the entry 
in the committee’s list, but it clearly should be classified as 
an All- India subject. 

36. It is not clear what articles the committee had in 
mind when they framed their definition of item 20. We 
understand that this entry was not intended to cover the case 
of munitions, which would come under item / ; nor yet stores 
(though these have not been separately provided for), but 
was meant to embrace such articles as cinchona, the produc- 
tion of which the Government of India now contemplate 
taking under their sole charge. We would accept the entry 
with the amendment suggested in para. 33 above, but would 
divide it into two parts as follows : — 

20. Control of production, supply, and distribution of 
any articles, in respect of which control by a 
central authority is declared by the Governor- 
General in Council essential in the public interests. 
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20'rA, Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium 
and sales of opium for export 

37. Item 28 requires some modification in regard to 
railway police. The position of the railway police differs 
from that of the ordinary civil police in only two important 
respects. The first difference is that owing to the fact that 
railway administrations are not co-terminous with provinces 
it is in many cases convenient to give the railway police of 
one province jurisdiction over a special section of railway 
lying within an adjoining province. The second difference is 
that the cost of the railway police is divided between provin- 
cial Governments and the railway administrations. We would 
deprecate any change in the existing position, and would 
resist any proposal which has the appearance of placing the 
organisation and control of the railway police to a greater 
extent than at present in the hands of the Government of 
India. All that is required is that the jurisdiction and cost 
of the railway police should be made an All-India matter. 
We recommend therefore that the words “so far as jurisdic- 
tion and cost are concerned” be added to item 28, 

38. We feel that item jo as it stands does not fully cover 
the case of medical research. The Government of India 
maintain a bacteriological staff for enquiries connected with 
public health, and in addition to maintaining a central 
research institute they also provide part of the staff of some 
provincial institutions. They further administer the Indian 
Research Fund. We suggest that the words “Central agency 
for medical research and” should be inserted at the beginning 
of the entry, 

39. While we agree that archeology should 
be classed as an All-India subject, we are anxious to consult 
the Government of Madras before we definitely recommend 
that the provincial archeological establishment should be 
taken over by the Government of India. The position of the 
officers of the provincial department will be affected by this 
change, and we think it right that the local Government should 
be given an opportunity to express their views before a final 
decision is taken. The committee’s remark that the Govern- 
ment of India had suggested that archieology should be class- 
ed as an All-India subject is not quite accurate. The sugges- 
tion was a departmental one but we think it was right in 
principle. 
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40. The entry in the remarks column opposite iUv/ij6 is 
one which, as we have already said, should in our opinion be 
of universal application We think it absolutely necessary 
that the Government of India both as the agent of Parliament 
and in its own interests should be in a position to demand returns 
and information on any subject in any form required. This 
was recognised in para. 291 of the Report, and we recom- 
mend that the point should be freed from all doubt by the 
insertion of a definite provision to this effect in the rules to be 
framed by the Secretary of State, 

41. We come now to the omission from the /\ 11 -India list 
of matters which in our judgment are too important to be rele- 
gated without specification to the committee’s residuary item 
4.0 After item j Relations with native states ” we suggest 
an entry “Political charges.” There are various charges of a 
political nature, for example, political pensions, which do not 
affect our relations with Indian states, and all of which are of 
an All-India nature. It seems advisable that such charges 
should be definitely included as an All- India subject. 

42. Another matter of a political nature which finds no 
place in the list is that of State prisoners. There are three 
regulations for the confinement of State prisoners, vis.^ Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818, Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 
and Madras Regulation II of 1819, besides certain ancillary 
ones. The detention of any person as a state prisoner under the 
Bengal Regulation requires the orders of the Governor-General 
in Council, while for detention under either of the other two re- 
gulations the orders of the Governor in Council concerned are 
sufficient. Though the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
thus theoretically enjoy full powers under their respective re- 
gulations, the Government of India could not under modern 
conditions allow these powers to be exercised without reference 
to them. We propose, therefore, to include this subject after 
item 2y in the All-India list. 

43. Item 4 is probably intended to cover only the general 
administration of territories other than the provinces included 
in the schedule. The Andaman Islands occupy a somewhat 
special position. Their problems are those of penal rather 
than of general administration, and we propose to include them, 
together with the Nicobars, which are in practice administer- 
ed from Port Blair, as a separate subject, which might suitably 
be included in the list after ite^n 4, 
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44. It is also desirable to provide for the possibility of 
re-distributions of territory affecting provincial boundaries 
which may follow the introduction of the new regime Such 
re-distributions are clearly a matter which must be regulated 
by the Central Government. This will also necessitate thf 
retention of power to declare the laws in force in the new areas. 
We recommend that an entry should be made in the All-India 
list “ Territorial changes other than intra-provincial, and decla- 
ration of laws.” 

45. One notable omission, however, from the All-India and 
provincial lists is the subject of stores, with which stationery 
is closely connected. The classification of this subject presents 
peculiar difficulties. We do not desire to see it made wholly 
All-Indian, while it is clearly undesirable to make it entirely 
provincial. Competition between local Governments would 
undoubtedly tend to raise prices, and provincial stores depart- 
ments could not afford the same stimulus to industrial deve- 
lopment as a central department which was in a position to 
place large orders with single firms and thereby could enable 
them to compete successfully with foreign producers. Any 
division of the subject, however, is impossible without detailed 
investigation. We propose therefore, as recommended in para. 
196 of the Industrial Commissions report, to appoint a com- 
mittee as soon as possible to examine the extent to which 
decentralisation in regard to stores will be possible , and in 
the meantime we suggest that stores and stationery be added 
to the All-India list after item 20, on the understanding that 
such measures of decentralisation as are found by the Governor- 
General in Council to be advisable will be introduced as soon as 
possible. Government printing should also find a place in both 
the all-India and provincial lists, so as to provide for both 
central and local Government presses. 

46. Food-supply is another topic requiring notice. Recent 
experience in India has proved the necessity of making the 
regulation of food supply an illl-India subject. The point is 
one which hardly calls for argument ; it is sufficient to say 
that in times of shortage, such as this country is now passing 
through, it is essential that the Government of India should 
be in a position if necessary to centralise control of all food 
supplies. The same need has been felt in the case of fodder, 
fuel and other articles. The central Government is the only 
authority which can adjudicate upon the competing needs of 
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the various provinces ; and we feel strongly that it should be 
able to regulate inter-provincial trade in them at any time. 
We propose that such regulation should be definitely recognis- 
ed as an All-India subject and that the following item should 
pe added to the i\ll-India list 19-^. ‘dlegulation of food sup- 
ply, fodder, fuel, and trade generally between provinces in 
times of scarcity,” 

47. Pilgrimages beyond India are clearly a matter which 
does not come within the sphere of an}’' local Government. 
The most important is the Hajj. We would add such pilgri- 
mages as an entry in the All-India list after the existing 
item 26. 

48. Government of India records and the Imperial Library 
are also topics which find no mention. Bothyire A 11- India 
subjects, and should be added as a joint entry 30-A after the 
existing item ja 

49. Government of India buildings should also find a 
place in the All-India list, and may be inserted as itan jo-B. 

50. Another matter of sufficient importance to be included 
in the All-India list is the regulation of ceremonial, including 
titles and orders, precedence and darbars, and civil uniforms. 

51. Provision should also be made for the regulation on 
uniform lines as an All-India subject of the higher language 
examinations. 

52. The last addition which we desire to make to the All- 
India list is the Government servants’ conduct rules At pre- 
sent the conduct of Government servants is regulated by rules 
issued by the Governor-General in Council. It is clear that in 
the case of the All-India services the Governor- General in 
Council must continue to regulate the conduct of officers. We 
feel that it would be very undesirable to have one rule of con- 
duct for the All-India and another for Ihe provincial and sub- 
ordinate services. The maintenance of the present integrity 
and high standards of the services is an A II- India interest. 
We consider therefore that the conduct of Government servants 
generally must be made an All-India subject, and we would 
add it after the existing ite^n 57. 

53. One onerous responsibility of the Government of 
India during recent years has been the watching and handling 
of political activities throughout the country. These have 
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had the widest possible range, from proceedings which are 
covered by the criminal law to others which lie well within the 
limits of orderly and constitutional activity. The subject 
ramifies broadly and includes not merely matters like passive 
resistance or organized agitation which may at any moment 
call for intervention, but also organizations which are primarily 
non-political, such as boy-scouts, civic guards, volunteer sa7;iz^zs 
and proceedings like strikes and picketing in the industrial 
field. We feel that while the central Government which is 
ultimately responsible for the peace of India cannot but feel 
a close interest in such matters, the actual handling of them 
must be to a great extent committed to local Governments’ 
hands. We think it better not to attempt to gather them up 
in any comprehensive definition as an item in the All-India 
list, but to treat them as sufficiently covered by the committee’s 
item /o. 

Provincial Subjects. 

54. We turn now to the list of provincial subjects. Our 
comments upon the All-India list will have suggested that 
here also our criticisms are mainly on points of detail. There 
are, however, a large number of these in regard to which we 
desire to make suggestions. 

55. From item i we propose the omission of all words 
after ^^Cantonments Act.” Our reasons will appear from 
para. 109 below in which we discuss the transfer of this 
subject. 

56. Item 2 . — While we accept the proposal that medical 
administration should be provincialized, we consider that the 
last five words of this item should be removed and added at 
the end of item ^2, Our reason is that we are strongly of 
opinion, on grounds that we shall develop later in this despatch, 
that medical education should be made a reserved subject ; 
and the other matters included in item 2 will be all transferred, 
while those composing item 4.2 will be reserved. Our atten- 
tion has been called to the point that the subject of leprosy, 
which would come under medical administration, is clearly 
a matter in which the Indian legislature should, have power to 
legislate for the whole of India. We agree ; but we consider 
that the point is covered by the proposals made in paras. 12 
and 17 above. 
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57, It is doubtful whether item 3 would include the 
subject of pilgrimages We have pointed out in para. 47 
above that p'llgriinages beyond India should be made an 
All-India subject, and we would like to see pilgrimages within 
India made a provincial subject and included as a new 
item j-A . 

58. The question of the powers to control in regard to 
education which should remain vested in the Government of 
India is a matter of great difficulty. We shall discuss the 
whole question of the treatment of education in connection 
with the transferred subjects, and here we desire to make only 
three suggestions. First, we think that after the words 
“Benares Hindu University” in item 4. (/) there should be 
added the words “and such other new universities as may be 
declared to be All-India by the Governor-General in Council.” 
We feel that some such provision is desirable, as it is possible 
that other universities closely resembling the Benares Hindu 
University may be constituted in future. Secondly, after 
“(2) Chiefs’ Colleges” w’-e would add “any institutions main- 
tained by the Government of India.” Our last comment is 
contingent on what we say hereafter as to the treatment of 
higher education and will be disposed of if our views upon 
that topic are accepted. We feel that the period of five years 
during which it is proposed to give the Government of India 
legislative powers with regard to the Calcutta University and 
the control and organization of secondary education in Bengal 
is not sufficient. The changes proposed by the Calcutta 
University Commission are so far-reaching that a considerable 
period must necessarily elapse before they can be brought 
into effect and a much longer period before their results can 
be judged. In the event therefore of the transfer of higher 
education to ministers (a course which as we shall show you 
we do not advise) we should propose that for the words “for 
a period” down to the word “operations” the following should 
be substituted : “up till the time when the recommendations 
of the first statutory commission are carried into effect” 

S9- Regarding items 5 {b) and 5 {d) in the provincial list 
we would refer you to what we have said in paras. 31 and 30 
above. 

60. Ite^n 6 appears to us to require both expansion and 
amendment We propose that the following should be sub- 
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stituted for it : ^'Control of water supplies in rivers, streams 
and lakes, irrigation and canals, drainage and embankments, 
water storage and water power, subject to such rules in regard 
to technical scrutiii}^ and financial sanction as may be pre- 
scribed.” The additions which we suggest in this item are 
justified by the necessity of retaining control over all water 
supplies in order that these may not be dissipated and 
rendered useless for purposes of industrial development, irriga- 
tion, etc. Our objection to requiring legislation in such cases 
has already been explained in para. 33 above. 

61. The treatment of land revenue administration {item 7) 
is of special importance. We are prepared to agree to the 
entries proposed by the committee under this head, but the 
land revenue administration is so vital to the welfare of the 
whole country that the Governor-General in Council must 
continue to regulate it by general principles which like others 
of the kind the Governor would be required to take into 
account in dealing with proposals for legislation. We have 
referred to this matter at greater length in para. 20 above. 
The disposal of crown lands and alienation of land revenue 
are subjects which must continue to be a special concern of 
the Government of India and in regard to which such general 
principles would necessarily be laid down for the guidance of 
local Governments. After item 7 we would insert a new item 
y-A. ^^Management of State properties.” 

62. As regards the committee’s explanatory note with 
reference to items g and 10 in the provincial list we may 
refer you to para. 17 of this despatch. Our views are sup- 
ported by the experience of the military authorities as to the 
need for co-ordinating the action of provincial Governments 
in this matter of defence against contagious or infectious 
animal disease. 

63. Item — The procedure proposed by the committee 
for the acquisition of land for industrial purposes would be a 
new departure so far as India is concerned : and we cannot 
recommend it. We think that the procedure by private Bills, 
far from facilitating the development of industry, would posi- 
tively impede it. It would involve expense and delay and 
the risk of improper influences. Moreover in cases where the 
Government of India themselves desired to promote an 
industry, it would be open to the same objection as the pro- 
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posal already discussed in para. 30. Nevertheless we recog- 
nise that our present law is not sufficiently liberal We pro- 
pose forthwith to examine the practicability of amending it 
by specifically extending its scope to cover applications on 
behalf of industrial enterprises, accompanied by safeguards 
such as those proposed by the Industrial Commission, and by 
bringing such applications under the cognizance of the 
legislature. 

64. Item 16 would give the provincial legislatures power 
to alter without previous sanction the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts. Changes may possibly be made which will re-act not 
merely on the public but on the High Courts and the Privy 
Council, but we are prepared to face this contingency. We 
think that in addition to matters relating to the constitution 
of High Courts, matters relating to the constitution of Chief 
Courts and the Courts of Judicial Commissioners should also 
be excluded. The definition of the item as a whole seems 
capable of improvement and we suggest the following 
redraft : — 

“The administration of justice, including the constitution, 
organization and powers of courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction within the province other than a High Court, a Chief 
Court or the Court of a Judicial Commissioner, but subject to 
Indian legislation as regards courts of criminal jurisdiction.” 

65. We have some difficulty in accepting items ip and 22 
as they stand. The revision of the law in regard both to 
court fees and to religious and charitable endowments is at 
present under the consideration of the Government of India. 
A Bill relating to religious and charitable endowments has 
been approved by your predecessor and but for the war would 
have been introduced in the Indian legislature. We are 
anxious that the legislation on both these subjects should be 
passed before the reforms take effect, and shall make every 
effort to ensure this. We recommend therefore that, for the 
present, item ip be made provincial “subject to Indian legisla- 
tion,” which involves the omission from the definition of all 
words after “legislation,” and that item 22 stands as at present 
on the understanding that the forthcoming Indian Act upon 
the subject will be secured from alteration by rules under our 
proposed section 79 (3) (2). 

66. The inclusion of the subject “development of indus- 
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tries” (by which we mean, and obviously the committee 
meant, manufacturing industries) in the provincial list alone 
would have the effect of debarring the Government of India 
from undertaking the direct development of any industry. 
This is a position which we cannot accept The subject of 
industries is of great importance and we reserve our discussion 
of it as a whole until we come to deal with the transferred 
subjects. But to anticipate for a moment the conclusions to 
which our examination of the question has led us, we propose 
that the development of industries should come within the 
sphere of both the central and the provincial Governments. In 
the All-India list we would add the following entry after 
item 22 * — 

See No. 24 — Piovmcial. The fact that the development of any 
industry or any industrial research is being taken up by the Government 
of India will not prevent local Governments from also taking it up (No. 
22-A, The development of industries including mdustiial reseaich.) 

and in the provincial list we would alter item 2^ as follows : — 

Vide All-India list no. 22-A. Development of industries, including 
industrial research. 

67. From item 26 we would omit all the words after 
^^articles.” There is no need to give provincial Governments 
any power of regulating either the export from or import 
into India of adulterated articles in which behalf the customs 
legislation of the central Government affords all necessary 
powers. 

68. In item 28 for the reasons given in para. 33 above 
we suggest that the words “by the Governor-General in 
Council” should be substituted for the words “by or under 
Indian legislation.” 

69. In item 2g for similar reasons we would insert 
after the word “declared” the words “by the Governor-General 
in Council.” 

70. In JO, for the reasons given in para. 37 above 
we would insert the words “the jurisdiction and cost of” 
between “than” and “railway.” 

71. In respect of z/m JJ, the only comments which we 
have to make concern the subjects of poisons and cinemato- 
graphs. The import of poisons should we consider be subject 
to Indian legislation. We have recently passed an Act which 
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provide.s for the certification of films and arc onl}’ awaiting 
the views of local Governments on certain points of detail 
to bring it into operation. Thi.s certification will not, and 
without great inconvenience to the trade could not, be placed 
upon a provincial basis. It must, we think, be regulated by 
the central Government, and we propose therefore that at the 
end of item jr (f) there should be added the ivords “subject 
to Indian legislation in regard to certification.” 

72. In item J2 we consider that after the word “news- 
papers” the word “books” should be inserted. 

73. In item j6 after the word “prisons” we would, in 
view of the Prisoners Act, add the word “prisoners.” 

74. In item J7 we would suggest the addition of the 
words “and cattle trespass.” 

75. To the exceptions made in item jp should be added 
after “Indian Museum” the words “Imperial War Museum.” 

76. Item 4.1 relates to the questions of franchises and 
elections. In our next despatch we shall ask you to decide 
whether the franchises settled by rules under the Government 
of India Act are to be regarded as open to revision at the 
wish of the various parties, or as fixed for the period previous 
to the first statutory\ommission. In the latter case the item 
should disappear. In the former case the reference to Indian 
legislation should go out, inasmuch as it is not the intention 
that the Indian legislature or the provincial legislatures should 
have power to alter rules made by the Secretar}’ of State 
in Council and laid before Parliament. 

77. The reference to Indian legislation in item 43 
appears to us to be too wide in scope. As we have explained 
in para. 44 et seq. of our despatch of March 5, 1919, our view 
is that the All-India services should be regulated by legislation 
in Parliament. We consider that these services are entitled 
to have their conditions settled beyond the possibility of 
alteration by any authority in India. Within the fundamental 
limits so prescribed the control of the All-India services is 
already an All-India subject {item jq ) ; which arrangement 
will of course not preclude the local Governments from 
determining the day-to-day administration of such services 
as are under their orders. _ The case is an excellent example 
of the thinness of the dividing line between reserved and 
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some All-India subjects, but inasmuch as the scheme requires 
that the item should figure on one side of the line, we have 
no doubt on which side it should remain Tte7n should 
accordingly read “Control of the public services other than 
the All-India services, serving within the province, subject to 
Indian legislation." 

78. //£?;;-? does not go quite far enough We would 

substitute for it the following — 

“Sources of provincial revenues not included under 
previous heads, whether {a) taxes included in the schedule of 
additional provincial taxes or (b) taxes outside this schedule 
in the case of which the prior sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council has been obtained to the necessary 
legislation.” While for clearness' sake we prefer this redraft, 
we admit that inasmuch as such taxes can only be imposed 
by law our redraft of sec. 79 (3) (^2:) of the Act goes far to 
render {b) unnecessary. 

79 The limits of provincial borrowing, like other points 
in the scheme, will be determined by rules made by the 
Governor-General in Council with the sanction of the 
Secretaiy of State in Council. If it is held that such rules 
cannot empower the provincial governments to hypothecate 
their revenues for the service of a loan, they should be 
enabled to do this by Indian legislation which should not 
be open to alteration by the provincial councils. Itein 4^ 
should therefore read “Borrowing of money on the sole 
credit of the province subject to such rules as are made by 
the Secretary of State in Council.” 

80. We do not understand itevi ^6. In para. 48 of their 
report the committee refer to this as a subject which cannot 
in itself either be reserved or transferred , but to us it does not 
appear to be a subject in the same sense as every other item 
in the list is a subject. The committee have possibly inserted 
this entry in order to forestall the argument that the insertion 
of penal clauses in a provincial Bill ipso facto makes the Bill 
an All-India subject by bringing it within the scope of criminal 
law (All-India item 27), We sympathise with the committee’s 
object but we would prefer to see it effected by some other 
means, such, for example^ as an entry in the remarks column 
opposite ite77i 27 of the All-India list. We would strike out 
the proposed ite77i 4.6 of the provincial list on the ground that 
there is no real substance in it 
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8 1. There are only two item*:, which we desire to add to 

the provincial list. The one is “Provincial rccoicls and 
libraries” and the other “European cemeteries and historical 
monuments and memorials.” Both might suitably be insert- 
ed between the existing itevis jp and European 

cemeteries still in use and some disused ones would come 
under ecclesiastical administration (All-India item j/) but 
many old grave-yards throughout India would not do so, while 
places such as the Residency at Lucknow' and the Memorial 
Gardens at Cawnpore with which are associated national 
memories are nowdiere specially included. They might, unless 
provided for, be treated as gardens and be transferred to 
ministers’ hands. Such memorials must certainly remain the 
peculiar care of the official Government and w^e propose to 
include them as a provincial reserved subject. 

Transfer of Subjects. 

82. At the outset of their proposals for the transier ot 
subjects the committee, in fulfilment of a pledge given by the 
Government of India to the Government of Madras, record 
the formal objections taken by that Government to any pro- 
posals involving a division of functions. They note also the 
reservations or qualifications wdth which the Governments of 
Bombay and the Punjab and the Chief Commissioners of the 
Central Provinces and Assam placed proposals for those 
provinces before them. Our despatch of March 5 explains 
that before concluding in favour of the scheme of provincial 
government proposed in the Report w^e carefully weighed 
the objections taken to the division of functions by certain 
local Governments ; and on the present occasion we may be 
content therefore merely to draw your attention to these 
dissents. In paras. 45 to 47 of their report the committee go on 
to deal with particular items in the transferred list. We shall 
reserve our remarks upon these for subsequent. paragraphs. 

83. Para. 48 of the report discusses certain matters which, 
as the committee say, cannot themselves be either reserved or 
transferred. As regards the first two of these, viz, the public 
services and the provision and distribution of financial supply, 
we shall explain our views in dealing wdth sections IV and V 
of the report. As we have said, we do not clearly understand 
the purport of item (3) relating to the ‘imposition of piinish- 
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meats’ and for the reasons given in para. 8o above do not think 
it necessary to preserve the item in the provincial list Item 
(4) relates to any matter which, though iiicluded within an 
All-India subject, may be declared by the Governor-General in 
Council to be of a purely local or private nature within the pro- 
vince. We have no objection to such a provision although no 
good illustration readily occurs to us. We think it likely that 
any given case would be sufficiently cognate either to some 
reserved or transferred subject to leave little doubt as to the 
category into which it should fall, and the Governor’s interven- 
tion under para. 239 of the Report should be necessary only in 
the event of a difference of opinion which ordinarily need not 
arise. 

84. Item 5 in the All-India list proposes to treat as an All- 
India subject all areas excluded from the general scheme of 
the report, and paras. 49 and 50 of the committee’s report 
explain their views as regards some of these areas, and the 
effect upon their own proposals for the transfer of certain sub- 
jects in the provinces concerned. The treatment of backward 
tracts was not a matter directly falling within the terms of the 
committee’s reference, although it was inevitable and proper 
that they should incidentally take cognizance of it Their sug- 
gestions, however, do not deal with all the tracts for which it 
is necessary to make special provision ; and the more conveni- 
ent course, we think, will be to reserve this section of the 
problem, regarding which we have been in communication 
with the local Governments, for a separate despatch, rather 
than to overload the present one with a discussion of the 
various points of detail involved. Simultaneously we shall 
discuss the arrangements to be made for Assam. 

85. The difficult question referred to in para. 51 of the 
committee’s report really belongs to the discussion of the 
report of the franchise committee ; and we shall deal with it 
when we discuss their report. 

Powers of the Governor. 

86. In section III, part 2, of the report the committee 
discuss the powers of control in transferred subjects to be 
exercised by the Governor in Council or by the Governor ; and 
the conclusions which they have reached do not seriously differ 
from our own, as intimated to you in our despatch of March 5. 
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The committee (para, support uur conclusion that the 
Governor in Council cannot with advanta'^e be broii^i^ht direct- 
ly into the administration of transferred liepartments. W^e 
entirely ao*ree with the committee (para. 5 S'* that a double 
responsibility will rest upon the Governor, the proper discharge 
of which will require that he should have power to intervene 
in transferred subjects on either of two grounds — 

(/) for the protection or the lescrved subjects, and 

(fz) for the protection of the special responsibilities, un- 
connected with any particular subject, which are 
laid upon him by his instrument of instructions. 

This conclusion w^as anticipated in the remark in para. 83 
of our first despatch that under his instrument of instructions 
the Governor will have certain peculiar responsibilities which 
are not identified with the reserved subjects.'’ In either case 
the Governor will be discharging a duty w^hich he owes to the 
ultimate authority of Parliament and it must be open to the 
Government of India in the exercise of their responsibility to 
Parliament to direct and control him in such cases. 

87. To provide for the former case the committee ^'para. 
60) sketch out a procedure w’hich is in general accord with the 
proposals in paras. 102 and 104 of our first despatch. In 
para. 60 (8) they go rather further than w^e had proposed in 
the direction of empow^ering the Governor to take emergency 
action during an interregnum between tw^o ministers , and in 
such an event w-e consider that it should be the Governor 
himself, and not the official half of the local Government, 
which should take charge of the owmerless portfolio On the 
other hand, they omit to carry matters to the ultimate test 
by providing for the possible retransfer of a transferred subject, 
in order to end insoluble disagreement between a Governor 
and his ministers. We regard the proposal made in para. 102 
of our despatch as affording the only answer to the inevitable 
problem which presents itself during the period of transition, 
that is to say, the problem of what is to happen if ministers 
and legislature are bent upon a course of action to which the 
Governor, guided by his instrument of instructions and acting 
under such directions as he may receive from superior autho- 
rity, feels it impossible to assent. To our mind this is the 
ultimate test of dyarchy ; and the cardinal assumption, made 
in para 12 of our first despatch, that the authority of Parlia- 
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ment must remain paramount over both halves of Govern- 
ment, forbids us to answer it except by providing for a 
possible retransfer. 

88. Para. 6i of the committee’s report goes to reinforce 
the proposals made in para. 40 of our first despatch. In para. 
63 the committee suggest material for rules of the kind for 
which we proposed to provide in para. 1 3 of the memorandum 
forwarded with our second despatch. We accept clause (i) 
of the committee’s proposals, and likewise clause (2) (a) which 
accords with para. 104 of our first despatch. As regards sub- 
clause (2) (Z>) we prefer, as we have already said in para. 10 
above that m reserved subjects the orders of the Government 
of India should be addressed to the Governor in Council. As 
regards sub-clause (2) (^:) we think that it should be for the 
Governor, as we have just observed, to decide any doubtful 
question of jurisdiction but that once the jurisdiction has been 
decided the substantive decision should not be that of the 
Go\’ernor in person but either that of the Governor in Council 
or that of the Governor and ministers, subject in the one case 
to the Governor’s powers under section 50 of the Act and in 
the other to his power of overruling his ministers. We hope, 
however, shortly to present to you a draft of the rules which 
we suggest for regulating the procedure in all these cases. 

89. We come now to the important matter of the instruc- 
tions to the Governor. At the outset we wish to make it clear 
that we regard these as the appropriate means of affording the 
Governor guidance in the comparatively delicate matter of his 
relations with ministers. The}^ measure the extent to which 
the ministerial portion of the Government is to be regarded 
as still coming short of a purely constitutional position They 
are the means by which the discretion of the ministers and 
legislatures is still to be regarded in some respects asHempered 
by the need for securing that the wishes of Parliament in vital 
matters are not disregarded. But they are inappropriate for 
regulating the attitude of the Governor in Council, who, inas- 
much as he cannot properly receive instructions from the legis- 
lature, must remain amenable, if necessary in the least particular, 
to superior authority. The committee’s proposals in para. 
67 accord with the intentions of the reforms Report. As re- 
gards clause (i) we should prefer as in the existing Act to 
adopt the phrase “ safety and tranquillity ” inasmuch as the 
term peace ” is really included in ‘'tranquillity” ; and would 
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include a reference to the need of mitigating religious animo- 
sities before they reach the point at wliich they express them- 
selves in violence. Items (2) and (3) we accept as appropriate 
and sufficient. With reference to item no. {4) we would refer to 
para, 49 of our first despatch. So long, however, as the ex- 
pression proposed by the committee is included only in the 
instructions, which it will be left to the Governor to interpret, 
we see no harm in the adoption of their phraseology. As 
regards their additional suggestions, we recognize clearly the 
need for securing Muhammadan education ; but we consider 
that the proposed injunction should be so extended as to ensure 
that the Muhammadan community get their fair share of all 
increased facilities. In sub-clause (2), which is designed for the 
protection of mission interests, we should prefer to lay down 
that no changes such as those referred to in the clause should 
be adopted ‘‘which are inconsistent with educational interests.” 
We entirely agree that due provision must be made for the 
education of the depressed and backward classes ; but we can 
see no sufficient reason for confining the scope of such an 
admirable injunction to the single presidency of Madras or to 
the interests of mere education. 

90. While, however, we approve the committee’s pro- 
posals generally we feel the situation requires something more. 
As we have said in para, no of our first despatch we 
are anxious that the Governor’s instrument of instructions 
should make it clear that he is to use his powers “resolutely 
to prevent any deleterious lowering of the standards and 
ideals of administration which they (the Governor in Council) 
hold in charge for Parliament.” We should like to launch 
this vast experiment of constitutional changes in India with a 
clear and unmistakable declaration of the lines on which we 
hope and intend that it shall be conducted. In Appendix 
II to this despatch we attach a draft in which we have tried to 
develop our ideas of what the document should be. It will 
be plain to you that we think the unprecedented situation 
requires a pronouncement differing both in contents and in tone 
from any colonial precedents and carrying with it something 
of the authority attaching in India to a Royal proclamation. 

Transferred List. 

91. The subjects proposed by the committee for transfer 
are shown in the list in section III — 3pf their Report We 
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consider that the list regarded as a whole is a good one and 
calls for comparatively little criticism. But there are a few 
matters of the first importance in regard to the treatment of 
which we find ourselves in disagreement with the committee, 
and some others of lesser moment on which we desire to 
offer comments. 

92. Item 2. — We assent to the transfer of medical adminis- 
tration with the exception of medical schools and colleges 
which, for the reasons given in para. 107 below, we think 
should be treated as a reserved subject, and brought into close 
relation with the committee’s item 4.2 in their provincial list. 

93. The committee’s attitude towards the very difficult 
question of education {item is succinctly indicated in para. 
45 (i) of their report. They received various suggestions for 
the division of the subject of education, but came to the 
conclusion that any partition was unsound and unworkable : 
and they have contented themselves therefore with leaving 
European education as a reserved subject and transferring all 
the rest including university, technical and secondary educa- 
tion to the control of ministers. They propose, however, to 
exclude the Hindu university at Benares and also Chief’s 
colleges, which by this means become an All-India subject 
{item jp of the All-India list) , and they advise that new 
universities, the extra-provincial jurisdiction of universities, 
and in the case of Bengal and for a period of five years only, 
the Calcutta University and also secondary education gene- 
rally should be subject to Indian legislation. They add that 
legislation regulating the constitution or functions of a 
university should be subject to compulsory reservation by the 
Governor. Such discriminating treatment of the subject, 
which leaves it partly All-Indian, partly reserved, partly trans- 
ferred with limitations, and partly transferred without limita- 
tion, shows that the committee realized the great risks in- 
volved in transferring higher education entirely to the control 
of ministers at this critical stage in its history. 

94. The opinion of local Governments is much divided. 
The Bengal Government desire to reserve collegiate and Eu- 
ropean education : the United Provinces Government holds 
that education is best treated as a whole and is prepared to 
transfer it, but the official committee which advised the 
Lieutenant-Governor were divided in opinion. - The Punjab 
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Government recognizes the dangers, thinks that education 
best fulfits the canons laid down in the Report for transfer, 
and reserves its opinion as regards higher education. The 
Government of Bihar and Orissa are strongly opposed to the 
transfer at present of secondary, technical and collegiate edu- 
cation. The Chief Commis'^ioner of Assam opposes the 
transfer of collegiate education. The Government of Madias 
would reserve education and the Government of Bombay 
would transfer it. In these circumstances we feel that a 
heavy responsibility lies upon us. We are bound to look at 
the matter from the broadest point of view. From the outset 
the reform and extension of education has been recognized 
as an integral part of the process of political advance. In ' 
November 1916 we wrote : — 

I “ The first of these obstacles IS ignorance ....Great efforts have 

been made of recent years to extend education, but the wide diffusion that 
we seek is still a long way off. Even more pressing is the question of its 

improvement In our judgment the system of education in this 

country requires the most patient leconstuiction In the present 

circumstances the main effoits both of Go\eniment and of the public can 
most wisely be diiected to securing a standard of highei education that 
shall be comparable to that enjoyed by other nations and in olhei paits oi 

the Empire The removal of ignoiance,” we added, was to be 

attained only by giving the boys and girls of India ‘^an eduCtUion that 
has fitted them for the walks of life in which then lot is cast.” Only by 
its gradual removal could ‘khe progress towards the creation of an en- 
lightened and self-governing people ever be achieved.” 

Your own view was that 

‘ko progressive improvement in the quality of higher education and to 
greater diffusion of elementary education we must largely look for the * 
means to overcome the obstacles to political progress presented by 
religious and social intolerance and by inexperience in public affaiis. 

But I would add that in other countries political opportunity has often 
proved the cause and not the result of the dissipation of ignorance, and 
that education alone divorced from political opportunity will not inculcate 
a sense of political responsibility. What is wanted in the India of to-day, 
as your proposals show that you rightly apprehend, is that the two should 
go hand in hand.” 

95. The Report on reforms recognizes the ignorance of 
the people as a grave obstacle to political advance (paras. 1 34 
and 187). It observes that the progress of political education 
must be impeded by tlie backwardness of general education 
(para. 263). It looks to popular government to promote the 
spread of education (para. 153), and it contemplates that the 
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direction of Indian education shall be increasingly transferred 
to Indian hands (para. 187). At the same time it proposes 
that the first statutory commission shall examine the develop- 
ment of education among the people (para. 262) ; and it 
clearly regards education both as essential to further political 
advance and as one of the chief tests by which the work of 
the new popular governments will be judged. With all this 
we cordially agree. Believing earnestly as we do that political 
enlightenment and wise education cannot be divorced, we can- 
not rate too highly our responsibility for the latter. The task 
is one which we must cettainly share with the new popular 
governments. The complexity of the present system and its 
results, to both of which we shall allude in detail later, con- 
vince us that its development and improvement are far too 
heavy a burden for ministers alone to bear ; and the main 
issue in our judgment is how we can best divide it. The 
view has been suggested to us that, inasmuch as it will be 
from the vernacular schools that we shall draw the mass of 
the intelligent voters of the future, it is our duty to concentrate 
upon vernacular education, and to leave English education, 
as a subject in which they will be more interested, to ministers. * 
Against this view is the consideration that English education 
does not so much require stimulation as skilled guidance, 
improvement and adaptation, in the light of western ex- 
perience, to the general development of the country ; while it 
is upon the spread of vernacular education, slow and laborious 
in the past, that the energies of political leaders can be em- 
ployed with the greatest hope of rapid success. The matter 
however is not one for speculative argument, but for decision 
on the basis of the results of our educational work in the past, 
and its present arrangement. After a survey of these, which 
in view of the gravity of the issues we make no apology for 
placing before you in detail, we propose to examine the argu- 
ments for and against transfer of either the whole or a definite 
part of our educational system, and then to make our own 
recommendations. 

96. We may best describe existing arrangements in the 
words of our own Educational Commissioner : — 

“The control of primary education rests with the local Governments 
and local bodies, in different pioportion in the diffeient piovmcesi 
Government maintains a few schools, local bodies a large niimbei, and 
sometimes the Government, sometimes the local bodies aid a very large 
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number of privately managed institutions. The tun aula aie fixed by 
the local Governments, though in oiu ciiculai letter to local Go\ernments, 
dated the 19th Septembei 1916, it was stated that local Ixiclies should ha\e 
some choice m fixing cuincula. The inspecting staff aie Goveinment 
officers, paitly under the Diiector, paitly under the distnct officer, and 10 
certain matters bound to cany out oideis of the boaid (this anangement 
sounds complicated but in piactice works smoothh). I’lie schools aie 
financed by Go\ ernment and b> the local bodies. The lattei pay foi then 
own schools and somelunes, though not always, disbuise the giants to aided 
schools. But in some pioMiices Go\einment aids pinately managed 
schools. Fifty per cent, ot the money classed as local and municipal 
funds m reality repiesents contiibutions made by the local Govern- 
ments. As regards appointments in boaid schools, these are generally 
made by the boards, subject to certain rules governing qualifications, leave, 
pay, etc. But in the Bombay presidency the board schools aie treated 
almost as Government schools. 

Middle education is of two kinds — middle vernacular, which is often 
classed as primary and similarly dealt with and financed ; middle English 
or Anglo-vernacular, which properly forms a section of secondaiy educa- 
tion and ought to be treated as such. The proper div i&ion, m fact, would 
be primary and middle vernacular education, and secondary, including 
Anglo-vernacular middle education. 

Secondary institutions are managed partly by Government, partly by 
local bodies but mainly by private bodies. The curricula are determined 
partly by the local Governments, and partly by the universities Inspec- 
tion, distribution of grants, etc., are made by the local Gov’ernments 
Appointments in Goveinment schools are made by Goveinment, in aided 
and non-aided schools by the managing bodies. The management and 
subsidy of Anglo-vernacular secondary schools by local bodies were 
deprecated by the Decentralization Commission and by the Government 
of India. Sometimes, however, as e.g,^ in the Central Provinces, muni- 
cipalities do manage secondary schools. The total number throughout 
India so managed is, however, small. One does not desire to see any 
extension of the system, since it is desirable that local bodies should 
confine themselves to vernacular education. 

Collegiate institutions are managed partly by the Government, to a 
small extent by the university, and to a very large extent by private bodies. 
Their control is divided betw^een local Governments (the' Government of 
India is the local Government in the case of the Calcutta University) and 
the universities. The univei sides prescribe the curricula and examinations, 
local Governments give grants and finally decide cases of affiliation, and 
hitherto the Government of India have legislated. Here also local 
bodies manage a few institutions, but their number is only six.'’ 

97. Apart from political changes, however, certain changes 
have been proposed in respect of higher education. Though 
their ^report is not yet formally before us we understand that 
Dr. Sadler’s Commission will recommend that the Bengal 
universities should in matters of educational administration 
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and policy be made much more independent of the local 
Government, but should come under the Government of India 
in respect of legislation, visitation, co-ordination, the encourage- 
ment of research and help in recruitment They intend that 
the Government of India should make grants to the univer- 
sities ; but otherwise (except for that Government’s legislative 
powers) the enforcement of the desired standards will be left 
mainly to the university’s conscience and to public opinion. 
The commission think that on their technical side universities 
should be mainly self-governing bodies. Financial and 
administrative business is mainly assigned to one managing 
body, educational business to another ; but close contact 
between the university and public opinion is to be secured by 
the establishment of a large and representative court, whose 
sanction will be required for any change in the university 
status and for any substantial expenditure. For the control 
of high schools and intermediate colleges a novel arrangement 
is proposed : the commission suggest that they should be 
regulated by a board which is to be partly advisory and partly 
executive, which will include representatives of the universities, 
agriculture, commerce and industry, medicine and education, 
presumably nominated. This board, they think, should enjoy 
freedom to act upon its own responsibility in framing and 
enforcing the regulations which it may find necessary for the 
welfare of secondary and intermediate education, and must 
be ultimately responsible to the Government and, in the event 
of final disagreement between it and Government, the will of 
the latter must prevail. The commission regard the chances 
of such a disagreement as extremely remote, and suggest that 
when it occurs, special means should be taken to mark the 
gravity of the situation. The local Government should have 
power to call upon the board to resign ; but if this step is 
taken, papers showing the points of disagreement and the 
reasons for Government’s action should be laid before the 
provincial legislature. 

98. The second factor in our decision must be the results 
of our educational work in the past, and the reasons for the 
acknowledged defects in it. So far as primary education is 
concerned, the chief defects are well-known. It is very limited 
in quantity ; there is great wastage by the way ; teachers are 
ill-paid, poor in quality and commanding little respect ; the 
inspection is insufficient and indifferent ; as a result the course 
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takes too long and yields but small results ; and vcr\’ little ot 
the knowledge attained remains in after life. The conservatism 
ot the rural classes and the defect^ ot the system have in fact 
icacted on each other. The people need to be awakened to 
the value of education as making lads better fermers iiisteacl 
of merely spoiling them for a rural life ; and the sx^stem needs 
to be improved by more schools, better trained teachers, better 
courses and better inspection, all of which means not merely 
money but wise outlay of it. 

99. Middle education is really two-fold and comprises 
both middle vernacular and anglo-vernacular. The first is 
associated with primary mainly by the fact that it also is 
conducted in the vernacular and managed by local bodies. 
It is far more highly organized, is mostly concentrated in 
towns or villages of some size, and is in the hands of better 
trained teachers : it attracts more promising boys and it does 
train their intelligence and give them a fair equipment of know- 
ledge for the careers before them (teaching, vernacular 
clerkships, posts as karindas and the like). The best boys go 
on to English schools. Middle vernacular education, though 
nominally managed by local or private bodies, is to a greater 
extent than primary education under the supervision of the 
department. With the anglo-vernacular schools the case is 
otherwise. Here the main complaints are that owing to the 
commercial value of English, that language is often taught 
too early, and taught badly by teachers who know it 
indifferently themselves : that (though in this respect matters 
have been improved) it is occasionally made the medium of 
instruction too soon, with the result that boys cannot take 
in the meaning of what they learn and are overtaxed in 
attempting to do so and that memorising without under- 
standing too often is the chief result. The boys are 
ill-prepared to go on to a high school and have not acquired 
any knowledge for any other career. At the same time there 
is a great demand for cheap English education ; and in many 
parts of the country private schools are numerous, crowded 
and poorl}/- equipped. Middle vernacular education marks the 
final stages of instruction for certain classes of the people, while 
the anglo-vernacular school is merely the first stage of higher 
or English education. 

100. The accepted policy as regards high schools has 
been to leave their management largely in private hands. 
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Government has maintained a certain number of high schools 
as models ; and in some provinces it exercises control over 
curricula by a school-leaving examination. More generally 
the university recognizes schools for the purpose of presenting 
pupils for matriculation, and regulates by means of matricula- 
tion the courses of the highest classes. The condition of 
secondary education can best be presented in an extract from 
the last quinquennial review : — 

the first place the apparently inexhaustible demand for secondary 
education, combined with the difficulty of meeting it m an adequate man- 
ner, tends to swamp the effects of reform. Existing schools are improved ; 
but new ones spring up, lowering the average of attainment and 
undermining discipline. One of the Bengal inspectors, speaking of 
Calcutta, says that owing to the demand for any education, however bad, 
proprietors are able to manage their schools at the lowest limit of 
inefficiency without fear of loss of boys. The most necessary ingiedients 
of education, such as discipline, social life, good physical conditions and 
a reasonable standaid of class-work, are not demanded and therefore not 
supplied. Boys are able to bargain with school managers for concession 
lales of fees, permission to accumulate arrears and certainty of promotion. 
The Madras report says that schools up to or over i,ooo pupils aie not 
uncommon, with each foim and class divided into several sections, and 
that 111 such schools it is found that organisation, supervision and efficiency 
ate sacrificed on the altai of fee-income. The effect of all this upon 
discipline and efficiency of teaching is noted m some of the reports. The 
school often depends upon the good-will of paients and pupils, and, where 
public opinion is weak and uninformed and parents aie only too ready to 
listen to the complaints of their children, the schoolboy becomes the 
master of his teachers. Faults are condoned and piomotion from class to 
class is demanded under threat of withdrawal. Unwise promotion, says 
Mr. Mayhew, accentuates the results of defective mstiuction, hampers the 
progress of each class by the dragging weight of inefficients, and eventually 
clogs the matriculation class with an increasing numbei of hopeless cases. 

‘‘ In the second place, there is still m some provinces the numbing in- 
fluence of the matriculation. This affects the school m several ways. The 
majority of schools m such piovmces still, as Mi. Hoinell remaiked m an 
earlier repoit, acknowledge no law and submit to no supervision oi guid- 
ance other than that which the matriculation imposes on them. It is im- 
possible that a syndicate sitting in Calcutta should control 789 schools 
distributed over an area of 78,699 square miles. Rules become relaxed, 
orders are evaded, and the influence of the inspecting staff is weakened. 
Again, those effects are produced which have alieady been observed m 
connection with the curriculum and the method of treating it, which is 
inevitably adopted when the sole end in view is the passing of a maximum 
number of pupils through an external examination. Nor is it only the 
curriculum which is narrowed. Scant attention is paid to those activities 
which ought to foim so important a part of the pupil’s environment At a 
time of life when action is natural and essential to well-being the boy is 
forced mto sedentaiy application to a course which often makes little 
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appeal to him and in masteiin[» which he iccci\ei> but httle assistance, 
while his chief recreation is trequentK the peiusal ot highly spiced nei\s- 
papers.’’ 

101. There are 129 English arts colleges of which 94 are 
privately managed, 70 of these being aided. During the last 
five years students increased by 59 per cent. ; and of the total 
number more than one-third are Brahmins. The average cost 
per student is under Rs. 1 50 a year. Some unaided colleges 
are far cheaper. There is a tendency for charges to fall. 
There is no denying that the majority of colleges are totally 
understaffed and that this reacts on the life and teaching, 
The quinquennial report sums up matters thus • — 

“The feature of the quinquennium has been the gieat expansion in 
numbers. Impiovements have been effected ; but these are too often 
nullified by the necessity of making huined arrangements for the accom- 
modation of additional students. The number of students per instructor 
IS decreasing. The poor attainments of students coming from the secondaiy 
schools hamper the work of professors. Science teaching, conducted to 
a considerable extent m laboratories, has improved m quality. In other 
subjects the lecture holds the field and systematic tuition and guidance aie 
often lacking.’’ 

Five years earlier, in spite of much that was encouraging, 
the complaint was — 

“The weak point in the system lemains the striking inequality m the 
efficiency of different colleges — not so much in examination results, but m 
the conditions of study, residence and recreation and all those things that 
go to make up truly collegiate life.” 

102, A few statistics may be given to complete the pic- 
ture. The last published returns show that, taking public and 
private institutions together, we have 195 colleges in British 
India with SQPOO students. There are over 10,000 secondary 
schools, with million pupils, and 177,000 primary schools 
with nearly 6^ million pupils. It is now for us to advise which 
part, if not the whole, of this great and growing field of ad- 
ministration should be transferred to ministers. Before we 
state our conclusions it will be convenient to explain the ex- 
act meaning which is attached in the following paragraphs to 
the expressions “ primary ” and “ secondary ” in relation to 
schools or education. We use the words, for the sake of 
brevity, in a compendious sense ; the former including middle 
vernacular, and the latter middle English or angle- vernacular. 
But the distinction which we draw is not between vernacular 
and English. It is between types of schools and the purposes 
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of their work. By primary schools we mean schools which 
cater for the masses of the people, and in which the great 
bulk of the pupils are not intended to go further than a mid- 
dle test of some sort. In such schools the teaching is natural- 
ly in the local vernacular. There is a tendency, more pro- 
nounced in some parts of India than in others, to add instruc- 
tion in English ; but this does not alter the self-contained 
character of the schools, or their purpose, which is to prepare 
the pupils for the ordinary avocations of their own class of 
life and not for higher education or professional pursuits. By 
secondaty schools, on the other hand, we mean those which 
aim at an English education as the passport to the university 
or to skilled clerical or technical employment. Schools of 
this type may include primary sections, in order that their 
courses may be continuous ; but this does not detract from 
their character or well-recognized purpose. 

103. On a review of all the circumstances, we consider 
that there is a compelling case for the transfer of primary 
education. It is that part of the field which will give the 
fullest and freest play to responsibility at once : it will be 
most responsive to patriotic effort and it will be the nursery 
for the broad and enlightened electorate on which the future 
depends. The labour of bringing primary education up to a 
reasonable standard, the need for almost unlimited deve- 
lopment, the difficulties of gradually making it free and then 
compulsory — these and its many other problems constitute a 
task which will be enough, and more than enough, to occupy 
all the energ}^ and ingenuity of ministers for 3^ears to come. 
Heavy though the task is, in estimating its chances of success 
we are in general agreement with the report of a committee 
which considered the question in 1917 : — 

“ At first sight this abandonment of control, by the central or provin- 
cial Government, of a depaitment so vitally fundamental to a national 
scheme of education, would appear to be fraught with grave dangers. 
Nor are these wholly illusory. It is quite possible, even probable, that 
at first efficiency will be sacrificed to other considerations and that the 
popularly elected body will vote money for the less essential objects and 
neglect the provision for training and inspection But unless an oppoi- 
tunity for mistakes is given, nothing will be learned. Experience will, 
we believe, beget greater wisdom, and that m no long time. Once it is 
realized that education is the business of the people, then the people will 
see to it that their elected lepresentatives procure them efficient teachers 
in their schools. Again, it is only thus that education can become really 
national, and if the demand arises, as we believe it will aiise, an elected 
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roiinnl of this kind will be able to raibc inone\ !<»! ediiration troni somces 
that ne\ei could be tapped by a Chneinnient ot the existin:^ offiruil tvpej 

104. We may say at once that to our minds theie is an 
equally compelling case for retaining secondary and university 
education in the hands of the official and moie experienced 
half of the provincial Governments. India stands to-day in a 
critical position ; and her immediate tutuie, apart from her 
slower political growth, depends upon the solution of social, 
economic and industrial problems to which a good system ot 
secondary education is the chief key. we handed it over at 
this juncture to untried hands we should be guilty ot grave 
dereliction of duty. We attach, as Appendix III to this des- 
patch, three opinions upon this question which w e regard as 
worthy of the fullest consideration ; the first is from an ex- 
perienced non-official Indian educationist who writes with 
first-hand knowledge, though we regard the second sentence 
of his opinion as too sweeping ; the second is the opinion of 
two officials with special knowledge of educational administra- 
tion, one of them being an Indian ; the third is from the 
pen of a recent Vice-Chancellor of an Indian university. We 
cannot question the general accuracy of the picture which is 
here presented, or the conclusions which are based upon it : 
nor can we avoid the proposition that the time has not come 
when such important issues as progress and reform in higher 
education can be committed to the ordinary machinery 
of the provincial legislatures. 

105, The committee have taken a different line. In their 
recommendation that education as a whole should be handed 
over to ministers, they have been swayed by one main consi- 
deration [para. 45 (i) of their report], the belief that education 
is impartible. They have concluded that a line of division 
cannot be drawn through it without raising difficult questions 
and producing serious administrative complications. For the 
theory of indivisibility they rely on a statement by Mr. 
Hornell that “ the existing educational system of India is an 
organic whole/’ which it is impossible to modify by compart- 
ments. This assertion we believe to be too sweeping Theo- 
retically it is time that the business of education, like the 
business of government, is one connected whole and must be 
inspired by one common purpose. But in practice the argu- 
ment can be pressed too far. University and secondary 
education must remain in the closest association, as all our 
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experience and enquiry show ; but the bond between second- 
ary and primary education is far more elastic. Between 
these two indeed there is already in existence a clear line of 
demarcation, resting not differences of finance and controlling 
agency, and emphasized by differences in the type of school 
and— what is more important — in the type and age of 
the pupils. No difficulty is experienced by those pro- 
vinces where the policy is thoroughly pursued in keeping 
the control of primary schools under local bodies and the 
control of secondary schools under the provincial government 
and the university ; and we do not know what are the 
“serious administrative complications” inherent in such a 
division which seem to have been pressed upon the committee. 
Our hope indeed is to make the division still sharper. We 
have long felt that primary education as a system requires 
for its satisfactory expansion a directorate and an inspecting 
organization of its own, and not merely a share in a staff 
which is occupied with higher education as well. With this 
reform we should couple the provision within the primary 
organization of institutions for training all grades of primary 
teachers ; and we should thus get rid of the apprehension 
that the independence of the primary system would be 
impaired by its having to go to the secondary system for 
some at least of its schoolmasters. We cannot thus regard 
the theory of the impartibility of education as a practical 
obstacle to dividing the control of primary from the control 
of secondary and university education, so long as there is 
good administrative reason for doing so. 

io6. An argument which probably weighed with the 
committee, for it has often been urged on us, is the keen 
desire of many Indian publicists to obtain control of higher 
education. They do not regard official management as 
having been a conspicuous success ; and even those who do 
not misunderstand our motives consider that we have been 
too cautious in its development, too ready to sacrifice quantity 
to quality. They argue also that ministers will gain experi- 
ence in the control of higher education by their mistakes, that 
mistakes will not be irremediable, that changes for better 
or worse will be easily ascertainable, and that if political 
progress is to depend on education it is only fair that the 
whole subject should be transferred and the power of develop- 
ing it placed in tiie hands of those who are most inteiested 
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Ill the consequences. The argument indeed is pushed even 
further : we are told that Indian opinion is so strongly set 
upon the entire control of education that to withhold any 
part of it will imperil the harmony and good-will with which 
we hope that the new regime will start We cannot accept 
this extreme presentation of the case. We do not deny the 
general desire of progressive Indians to assume complete 
responsibility for education, or the disappointment that many 
will feel if this is not conceded. But there are minority 
interests which view the prospect of transfer with grave 
apprehension and have opposed it with all their strength. In 
any case the future welfare of India is too closely bound up 
with this decision to allow of sentiment overruling the obvious 
practical considerations. In particular we would demur to 
the free application, in the matter of higher education, ot 
the doctrine that the mistakes of inexperience are of little 
account and can easily be corrected. 

107. The practical considerations to which we appeal 
have been touched upon above. We could supplement them 
by many concrete instances of the unhappy consequences ot 
entrusting higher education too confidently to private enter- 
prise. We have seen what has happened already in provinces 
where high school and collegiate education has "been allowed 
to pass largely into non-official control. The worst develop- 
ments of such a system are described in the Bengal district 
administration and the Rowlatt reports. We have recently 
watched the deterioration of a fine private college in northern 
India under political influences. If further reasons were 
needed to reinforce our view we should derive them from the 
present condition of scientific and technical knowledge in 
India. It is admitted that one of the greatest needs of the 
country is industrial development and wider openings for her 
young men in the scientific and technical professions. It is 
accepted that the public services must be recruited in future 
to a greater extent in this country. At the same time it is 
recognized that the possibility of these developments without 
a deterioration in standards lies to a very great extent in 
improving and extending the facilities in India iov hicrher 
learning, particularly on the technical side. We cannot in 
the face of these plain requirements assent to a proposal to 
place the control of the legal, medical, engineering, technical 
and industrial colleges or schools of India in inexperienced 
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hands. After the maintenance of law and order there is ni> 
matter for which the responsibility of the British Governmeni 
is heavier. 

108. Before leaving this subject we may revert to the 
argument that our educational policy has not been a success 
in the past. That it has at times been lacking in foresight 
and perspective we do not deny. During the lean years 
education received only such funds as were available alter 
more imperious needs had been satisfied. Too large a pro- 
portion of the money that was forthcoming was devoted to 
higher education. In making the distribution which they did, 
our predecessors perhaps yielded too easily to the wishes 
of the only classes which were in a position to press their 
views, and took too little account of the need of building u]3 
a sound and well-proportioned system adapted to the econo- 
mic and political needs of the country as a whole. In particu- 
lar they were content to let higher education pass more and 
more under non-official control. For the course which the\’ 
took we do not doubt that they had reasons which seemed 
to them good and we have no desire now to allocate blame 
We admit the errors of the past and we ask for time to repair 
them : their reparation is perhaps the most urgent task before 
us, if constitutional changes are to bring to India the happi- 
ness which we hope. For these reasons we accept the com- 
mittee’s proposal to transfer primar}^ education, and we 
strongly dissent from their proposal to transfer secondary, 
collegiate and technical (including medical and engineering; 
education. Reformatory schools should in our opinion l3e 
treated as a portion of industrial education. 

109. Certain subjects or parts of subjects have been 
recommended for transfer “subject to Indian legislation.” 
We have already explained (para. 12) our reasons for holding 
that it is not possible to restrict the transfer of any subject 
in this manner and in view of this decision it is necessary 
to amend items /, p, 12, 13, 16 and 17 of the transferred list " 

Item j.— We would omit all the words after “Cantonments 
i^t.” Borrowing by local bodies inasmuch as it necessarily 
affects the Indian market is a matter of concern to the central 
Government ^ It should be regulated by Indian legislation, 
but such legislation should be included in the rules to be 
franied under section 79 (3) (2) of the Act and not open to 
local amendment even with previous sanction. 
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lUnt p. — We are prepared to accept the committee's 
recommendation that co-operative societie s should be trans- 
ierred, and to go further than the committee in transferring 
the subject without restriction. The sphere of co-operation 
is one which we think affords admirable scope for giving 
ministers a wide discretion. 

Ite7n 12 , — Similarly we would transfer the registration of 
deeds and documents without restriction. It is true that the 
matter is of great importance to owners of property and to 
business interests. We do not anticipate that there will be 
any strong disposition on the part of provincial legislatures 
to disturb the well established lines on which it is now 
administered^ but think that it will be well to protect the 
Indian Registration Act against any modification without 
previous sanction. 

Item ij — As the committee have pointed out in their 
remarks on iteui 21 of the provincial list, Indian legislation 
in regard to the registration of births, deaths and marriages 
affects a comparatively small portion of the population. 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Buddhists are beyond its purview. 
We do not consider it necessary to make such registration 
subject to Indian legislation in the case of this small minority, 
and are prepared to transfer the subject without restriction. 

Item 16, — We would omit the words after articles.” The 
regulation of the export and import of adulterated articles 
is clearly a matter for All-India regulation, and there is no 
need to give provincial legislatures a limited voice in it. 

Ite^n IJ. — There is little uniformity at present in the 
standards of weights and measures throughout India, and we 
are prepared to transfer the subject If in consequence of 
international conventions or otherwise the need for securing 
uniformity by legislation arises there would be a clear case 
for the exercise of the central Government’s overriding 
legislative powers. 

no. We have suggested (para 57) that pilgrimages 
within India” be added to j of the provincial list We 
would also make it a transferred subject by adding it to item 
j of the transferred list, " 

nr. The committee have recommended that all provin- 
cial buildings litem 5 (a)] should be transferred. To accept 
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this proposal would mean that the provision of funds for such 
^buildings as district offices, civil courts, and police stations 
"will be regulated by the minister in charge of the Ihiblic 
Works Department since provision for such expenditure is 
made in the Public Works Department budget and not in the 
budget of the department concerned. The departmental 
budgets contain provision for such works only as the depart- 
ment is prepared to carry out. All works carried out b}" the 
Public Works Department are provided for in that Depart- 
ment’s budget. We cannot, however, place ministers in the 
difficult position of having to decide between the claims upon 
their budget of reserved and transferred departments in the 
matter of buildings, or give them power to refuse to budget 
for buildings pertaining to reserved departments whicfi the 
members in charge of those departments consider to be neces- 
sary. The transfer of provincial buildings should therefore 
be restricted to those buildings which are connected with 
transferred departments, and the buildings of reserved depart- 
ments should be reserved. We recognise that since the control 
of the Public Works Department generally, including the 
control of the staff, is to be transferred, the minister will 
still be in a position to deny buildings to the reserved depart- 
ments by refusing to carry out building schemes for which 
budget provision has been made. If such a difficulty presents 
itself the Governor must be left to deal with it . recourse to 
private contractors may prove to be a useful alleviation ; but 
in any case it presents less serious prospects of trouble than 
the arrangement which we seek to avoid. 

1 1 2. It follows from the changes which we have pro- 
posed above (para. 30) in itejnsO (a) of the All-India and 5 (d) 
of the provincial lists that z^em 5 [d) of the transferred list 
should be omitted. Consequential changes are also required 
in z^em 5 (i^). 

1 13. Item 8 , — The committee support their proposal to 
transfer fisheries by the argument that the subject should not 
he separated from the cognate subjects of industrial develop- 
ment and co-operative credit. If, however, our proposals in 
para. 1 20 below are accepted, industrial development will be 
a reserved subject and the argument ceases to have weight. 
We incline ourselves to the view that fisheries are as closely 
connected with agriculture as with any other subject, and we 
agree that agriculture {item 6 \ should be transferred. We 
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see no particular reason why fisheries should be treated in 
the same way in all provinces, but on the other hand we can^ 
find no strong reason for reserving fisheries in Madras, if* 
agriculture is transferred. On the whole, we are prepared to 
accept the committee’s proposals. 

114. Item 10 . — Bombay is the only province in which 
the transfer of forests is tentatively advocated by the com- 
mittee. Their suggestion is strongly opposed by the Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, who fears that inexpert management 
may result in the destruction of valuable commercial assets. 

He urges that if it is thought necessary for political reasons to 
embark on what he regards as a dangerous experiment, its 
scope should be confined to the comparatively restricted 
forest areas of the Central Circle. We realize the force of the 
Inspector General’s arguments, but on the whole are prepared 
to accept the committee’s suggestion as it has the Bombay 
Government’s support, We have no objection to the transfer 
of forests which serve particular villages or groups of villages to 
local bodies subject to schemes of management to be approved 
by the Governor in Council. The questions of the powers of 
the Inspector General and of control of the senior appoint- 
ments in the provinces will require further consideration. 

1 1 5. Item II. — The chief difficulties in regard to tljae 
transfer of excise have been noticed by the committee. Vye 
approve the safeguards provided to protect the interests |of 
the Government of India as both necessary and sufficient. 
The question of the staff in Bombay and Madras will receivftt 
our careful consideration when the time comes. Difficulties ^ 
are likely to occur with a staff which will be under ministers ’ 
in respect of their excise duties and ultimately under the 
Government of India in so far as their work is concerned 
with salt. The only satisfactory solution may be a complete 
separation of the staff of the two departments, but we see no 
reason to defer transfer until such a separation has been 
effected. We would postpone consideration of the problem 
of staff until we have some practical experience of the 
difficulties involved. While we recognise that in some provin- 
ces popular opinion may lead the legislature to tak^ steps in 
the direction of total prohibition, and while we appreciate the 
dangers from 'this course of the spread of illicit practices, as 
well as the inconveniences which may be caused more parti- 
cularly to those classes to whom drink is no real danger in 
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India we are yet prepared to transfer excise at once. We 
fully realise that excise occupies a special position in Madras 
from the revenue point of view, but regarding the matter 
from the broader ground of general principles we agree with 
the committee that excise conditions are not so peculiar as to 
justify its reservation in that presidency. We agree also that 
excise should be a reserved subject in Assam. 

ii6 Item 75. — We come now to the vital question oi 
industries. This is practically speaking a new administrative 
subject, the future importance of which has been strongly 
emphasised in para. 336 of the Report on Indian constitutional 
reforms. It is moreover a field where the divergence of 
racial interests is likely to make itself felt with some acute- 
ness. The committee have made the following proposals . — 

(1) that the development of industries be made a 

provincial subject, except for the matters covered 
by items 20 and jo of the All-India list (articles 
whose production, etc., requires control in the public 
interest , and central research institutes), and for 
heads, such as that of geological survey {item 22), 
which relate closely to the development of 
industries. 

(2) that the development of industries be made a trans- 

ferred subject. 

The committee have evidently felt that this allocation of 
responsibilities is not free from objection, since they admit in 
para. 45 of their report that they have vainly tried to draw 
any clear line between local and other industries, or to frame 
a distinction based on the relative importance of different 
industries. To draw any such distinction is, we agree, im- 
possible ; but the conclusion to which the committee have 
been led in consequence does not commend itself to us. Our 
own conclusions are, briefly, that the development of indus- 
tries should be concurrently undertaken by the local Govern- 
ments and the Government of India ; and that this subject 
should, so far as local Governments are concerned, be reserved. 
Our reasons for these conclusions will be stated as briefly as 
possible. 

1 17. In the first place we hold that the central Govern- 
ment cannot possibly divest itself of responsibility for the 
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industrial progress of the country, which is necessary to 
secure its military safety, its freedom from outside economic 
aggression, and its social and political stability. The Govern- 
ment of .India’s control of railways, tariffs, foreign trade 
relations and intelligence, the central scientific industries 
and such services as the geological survey, further empha- 
sises their responsibility in respect of industries. l‘hat 
responsibility should, we think, be discharged b\^ furnish- 
ing advice and help to local Governments, by co-ordina- 
ting their efforts and by working concurrently with them, 
rather than by direct control. Secondly, the expenditure 
on many of the measures necessary for industrial pro- 
gress is very high. Research and industrial experiment 
are exceedingly costly in proportion to their results in 
any one part of the country ; without a large and highly 
specialised technical and scientific staff, mere administrative 
effort will be barren ; nor are either the finances or the re- 
quirements of local Governments extensive enough to enable 
them to give appreciable assistance to large enterprises by 
loans, guarantees or undertakings to purchase products. The 
scale of some of the individual enterprises which have recently 
been started in India was probably not fully present to the 
minds of the committee when they made their recommenda- 
tion. Thirdly, experiments, often on a commercial scale, will 
have to be undertaken, if dangerous gaps in our economic 
armour are to be closed, and essential links in the industrial 
chain are to be forged, while there is yet time. There must 
be a central authority responsible for seeing that this is done, 
and such authority must command finances sufficiently large 
and sufficiently elastic to enable them to do the work them- 
selves, if necessary. Finally, a central agency, equipped with 
a full scientific and industrial staff, is needed to help and 
advise local Governments, to co-ordinate their efforts, to pool 
their experience and to set the pace of the advance. 

1 1 8. For these reasons we consider that the Government 
of India must be more directly associated with actual indus- 
trial work than the committee contemplate, and must be at 
liberty to undertake themselves any essential item in the 
industrial programme which local Governments are unable to 
essay on an adequate scale. That local Governments must 
participate in the industrial policy of the country fully and 
not as mere agents of the central Government needs no 
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demonstration. We will confine ourselves to a brief explana- 
tion of the lines on which the concurrent action which we pro- 
pose should be directed. Local Governments should, we think, 
have full liberty to undertake any research or to initiate and 
aid any industrial enterprise that they ma}” desire, subject of 
course to general financial limitations, and to the general 
powers of intervention exercised by the central Government, 
as described in paras. 3 to 6 of this despatch. In practice, 
however, as we have pointed out, the nature and extent of 
their financial resources and the scale and relative local 
importance of any industrial propositions will determine their 
scope of action with some degree of definiteness. They should, 
moreover, keep the central Government informed of the lines 
of work which they are contemplating or taking up. Their 
technical experts will necessarily be in close and constant 
consultation with the experts of the central Government ; and 
this will ensure that, before definitely committing themselves 
to any enterprise, local Governments will have its technical 
aspects fully before them, and the pros and co 7 is of action 
by themselves or by the central Government will have 
been fully threshed out from the technical point of view. 
In such circumstances, it is unlikely that any provincial 
Governments will embark on lines of work which they 
are not in a position to pursue successfully. Any 
waste which occurs in consequence of their doing so would 
have equally occurred had they enjoyed the sole right 
of action. With such an allocation of functions, govern- 
ed not by any paper definition, but by the practical economic 
facts of each case, we understand that local Governments are 
likely to be in agreement ; it is, moreover, in our opinion the 
only way of solving the difficulty, though it postulates the 
practice of co-operation between the local and central Govern- 
ments. The importance of this postulate will be seen when 
we come to discuss the next question, namely, the committee's 
proposal to transfer the development of industries to the 
control of ministers. From this proposition at the present 
stage we entirely dissent and for most cogent reasons. 

1 19. In the first place, every other form of activity which 
it is proposed to transfer to ministers is conducted by estab- 
lished Government departments with a trained personnel and 
well defined traditions of procedure. In some provinces there 
are no departments of industries at all ; in others they have a 
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nominal existence, but lack expert Staff and definite lines oi 
work ; in the one or two provinces where they exist in more 
than name they are quite rudimentary and have scarcel}' 
begun to consider how they arc to handle the vastl}^ more 
responsible functions and wider policy proposed by ^ the 
Industrial Commission. We think it impossible for a minister 
untrained in administrative work and inevitably devoid oi 
industrial experience to essay this initial work with success. 
In the next place, it will be impossible outside one or at the 
most two provinces, to obtain Indian industrialists practically 
qualified to fulfil the duty of ministers of industries, nor can 
such men be expected to seek election, save in specialized 
constituencies. But from the activities of ministers devoid of 
business experience there is reason to apprehend much the 
same results as ensued from the entry of precisely the same 
type of men into the field of private siuadeshi enterprise in 
Bengal in 1907 and in the Punjab in 1913, with the added 
difficulty that the responsibility for failure will be thrown 
on the Government as a whole, and not on the minister 
himself. 

120. There remains, however, a still more serious objection. 
It is our earnest desire that the industrial policy of the country 
should be directed to securing for Indians the fullest possible 
participation in future industrial development. The proposals 
of the Industrial Commission seem to us admirably adapted 
to secure this end. The Indian press, on the other hand, 
appears to see in the Commission’s report an attempt to rivet 
the chains of British economic domination still more firmly on 
the country. This tendency was particularly noticeable in the 
extremist press, but was not entirely absent from papers of 
more moderate tone. A policy which seems to us to afford 
means of assistance especially calculated to benefit Indian 
enterprise is apparently considered insufficient if it also allows 
encouragement to British capital to come into the country and 
to British enterprise to profit any further by the economic 
resources of India. In such circumstances we are not sur- 
prised to find European non-official opinion expressing very 
definite apprehensions lest an increasing degree of self-govern- 
ment should bring with it an increasing degree of racial dis- 
crimination. We do not desire to magnify unduly the extent 
to which the encouragement of new enterprise can be used to 
affect the success of future British effort. But we apprehend 
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that until a tar greater sense of responsibility than at present 
is established among the electorate and the representative 
assemblies, considerable pressure may be exercised on minis- 
ters to refuse any form of aid or countenance to British enter- 
prise and to favour Indian undertakings, especialh^ those 
backed by political influence, irrespective of their business 
merits or equitable claims to consideration. The inevitable 
result would be that the large modern firms, European or 
Indian, which have as a rule nothing to hope from political 
influence, but are accustomed to businesslike methods and 
equitable treatment, would inevitably apply to the Govern- 
ment of India rather than to local Governments, if the latters’ 
functions in respect of industrial matters are in the hands of 
ministers. This would lead to an undue degree of centralisa- 
tion, and would devitalise provincial efforts by depriving 
them of this most promising field of action. We therefore 
conclude that industries, including in this term industrial 
education, though they should be a provincial subject with a 
right of concurrent action secured to the central Government, 
should for the present be reserved in all provinces. We have 
already recommended that a new item should be inserted in 
the All-India list : and we would also omit item 75 from the 
list of transferred subjects. 

Ti-ie Public Services. 

121. In section IV of the report which deals with the 
public services the committee have a few variations to 
propose from our own proposals. They had these before them, 
but in a condensed form ; and it may be that where the com- 
mittee have departed from our proposals without giving 
reasons for doing so, our intentions were not always clear to 
them. In para. 70 the committee suggest that the demarca- 
tion between ^ the provincial and subordinate services should 
be left to the provincial Governments. We think it import- 
ant at the outset that the provincial services should be every- 
where constituted on more or less uniform lines, for which 
reason we suggest that your sanction should be necessary to the 
local Governments’ proposals. After the scheme of reforms has 
come into operation it will be open to the local Governments to 
vary the provincial services within whatever conditions may be 
laid down. The professional division will probably include 
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not merely officers recruited on special contracts, but also 
officers holding appointments requiring special qualifica- 
tions, which lie outside the ordinary ranks of the administrative 
services. We do not understand the difficulty which the 
committee feel about the proposal that each new per- 
manent post should be added to the cadre to which its duties 
correspond. It was intended to prevent the ser\ ices from 
being substantially altered by the device of creating new 
posts outside them for the purpose of pioviding for duties 
properly appertaining to the service , and for that purpose it 
seems to us necessary. The committee’s proposals respecting 
temporary additions to the service and rules for allowances 
and foreign service are in accord with our intentions, 

122. The committee agree with us that the Governor in 
Council should not be brought in as a formal arbitrator in 
public servants’ grievances They propose that the formal 
concurrence of the Governor should be required before any 
order affecting emoluments or pensions, or conveying censure, 
or disposing of a memorial, can be passed in the case of 
All-India officers in transferred departments. We accept this 
suggestion as formalizing our own intentions ; the matter can 
be regulated by the rules of executive business which we 
propose should be made. 

123. On the assumption that the administration of medical 
matters will be a transferred subject, to which with the limita- 
tions already intimated we are prepared to agree, the 
committee suggest that the private practice of 1 . M. S. 
officers should be regulated by rules laid down by you. 
We accept this suggestion. The enjoyment of private 
practice is admittedly one of the fundamental conditions 
of medical service in India, and we agree that the 
privilege within due limits should be secured by regulations 
which It is beyond the competence of ministers to alter. • We 
agree also that inasmuch as the value of private practice 
depends directly upon an officer’s station, the posting of I M. S. 
officers should require the Governor’s concurrence ; but in 
this respect we see no need to distinguish between one service 
and another. The posting of All-India officers is a matter in 
which we should expect the Governor in any case to interest 
himself personally. 

124. The committees next proposal is that any order 
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adversely affecting any officer of an All-India service, whether 

serving in a transferred or reserved department, shall, before 
issue, be considered by both halves of the Government 
deliberating jointl}^ We cannot accept this proposal, which 
runs counter to our leading principle of defining clearly the 
respective responsibilities of both halves of Government. So 
far as transferred subjects go the proposed arrangement comes 
near to formal intervention b}^ the Governor in Council, 
against which we have definitely advised. So far as reserved 
subjects are concerned we can see no reason whatever foi 
bringing in ministers except as a purely reciprocal arrange- 
ment. Our views have been stated at length in paras. 103 
to 108 of our first despatch, and therefore we need not pursue 
the matter further here. As regards appeals we abide by our 
suggestion made in para. 48 of the same despatch that dis- 
ciplinary orders passed by ministers, which affect emoluments 
or pensions, should be open to appeal. We agree that orders 
for the posting of I. M. S. officers should not be regarded as 
orders falling within this category. So far as officers serving 
with both halves of Government are concerned we prefer the 
arrangement proposed in para. 51 of our first despatch to the 
committee’s suggestion on page 48 of their report. The 
committee’s next suggestion appears to us to be already 
secured by the proposals in para. 52 of the despatch. We 
understand that the committee wish to treat recruitment for 
the transferred provincial services as a mixed subject. Our 
view is that a minister, desiring to see any change made, 
would approach the Governor, who would certainly take 
action as in para. 103 of our despatch , but we consider that 
pending legislation the matter should be regarded as a 
reserved subject and should not be removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Governor in Council. We agree with the 
committee’s proposal respecting the administration and dis- 
cipline of the provincial services. Finally the committee 
suggest that so far as possible the members of All-India 
services should be secured in the benefits of the conditions 
under which they were recruited. We are heartily in accord 
with this aim ; but we leave it for you to decide whether it is 
practicable to give a binding declaration to the effect that the 
conditions of the AlWndia services shall never be altered to 
the detriment of existing incumbents That is a principle of 
administration which normally is thoroughly well recognized. 
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But there are times when overriding conbideraiions present 
themselves. It cannot be denied that the conditions of 
service, to interpret the term in the widest sense, arc likely 
in the near future to be altered to the detriment of present 
incumbents by the process of reforms. The services them- 
selves recognize this and generally havepio desire to oppose 
their vested interests to the cause of reforms or to changes 
thereby necessitated ; but on the whole it seems to us that 
such a declaration as the committee suggest might give rise to 
controversy. We believe that it would in any case be ineffective. 
The only substantial safeguard that we can oppose to altera- 
tions prejudicial to the interests of the services is of a different 
character, and consists in the real danger of destroying recruit- 
ment. We see no need for the present to discuss the questions 
raised in para. 71 of the report. Details of the kind will arise 
for consideration under various heads : and the question how 
far the Government of India should control or intervene in 
the highest departmental appointments within the province is 
a matter which may be considered at leisure. 


Finance. 

125. We come now to the committee’s treatment of the 
question of finance. As they explain in para. 84 they felt un- 
able to consider the important proposals developed in paras. 
64 to 73 of our first despatch, which circumstance from no 
fault of theirs necessarily affects the value of their contribution 
to the discussion of provincial finance. They have naturally 
not dealt with the question of provincial resources nor with 
the relaxation of superior control, respecting which matters 
we would refer you to paras. 58 to 61 of our despatch of 
March 5. The committee’s comments in para. 73 upon our 
proposals for audit appear to call for no notice. 

126. ^ In para. 74 of f^he report the committee make certain 
observations upon the position of the finance department. With 
reference to clause (^) we may explain that we do not contem- 
plate any formal reference of the finance department’s opinion 
to the legislature It will be available if the legislature or the 
committee on public accounts should call for it Clause {b\ 
discusses the finance department’s relations to policy ■ this 
point IS disposed of by para. 74 of our first despatch. In para. 
75 («0 of that document we have anticipated the committee’s 
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next remark. Their last point does not seem to us to be of 
much importance. Even if the Governor directed an irregu- 
larity* by way of excess over the budget provision or of re- 
appropriation, it would still be reported to the committee 
on public accounts. 

127. The committee (para. 75^ have generally accepted 
our proposals for the sources of taxation to be assigned to 
provinces. As regards their comment on the phrase 
‘hinearned increment on land” we may explain that what we 
had in view was the rise in value of building sites near towns. 
We are not sure if any reference to the permanent settlement 
was present in the committee’s mind ; but we think it un- 
necessary to speculate how future political changes may 
affect that question. The term “unearned increment” would 
no doubt cover rises in the value of agricultural land ; but 
in temporarily settled areas the resettlement of the land 
revenue takes account of these. We did not ourselves intend 
enhancement of revenue to be comprised in our proposals for 
taxation We reserve for closer consideration the question 
of further taxation on transfers of immoveable property other- 
wise than by succession. We see no real difficulty about 
collecting new sources of provincial revenue by means of 
stamps. The fact that they were collected by such means 
would not necessarily make them All-India , the problem is 
only of definition. 

128. The committee’s observations upon the procedure 
for obtaining provincial taxation in paras. 76 and 77 will not 
apply if our proposals for the separate purse are adopted. We 
note that provincial taxation does not appear in their list of 
transferred subjects. Their observation that the department 
which is appointed to collect the tax should be entitled to a 
hearing on the subject of its responsibilities, is covered by 
paras. 73 and 103 of our first despatch. We agree with the 
suggestion made in para. 78 of their report. In para. 79 
they point out that revenues can be raised and abated 
without process of legislation and indeed only partly with 
reference to revenue considerations. The committee’s sugges- 
tion for the treatment of such matters by the separate halves 
of the Government is met by our proposals for the separate 
purse ; indeed the view they take upon the point goes far to 
reinforce our arguments. Their suggestion in para. 80 upon 
the subject of borrowings has been anticipated in paras. 62 
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and 72 of our first despatch. Their proposals in para. 81 of 
the report for the treatment of provincial balances are, we 
think, disposed of by our recommendations in para. 70 of 
the same paper. 

129. Para. 82 of the report raises a question with which 
we have not so far dealt We agree that it is as necessary to 
define the normal sources of local taxation as of provincial 
taxation. A local body may attempt to appropriate to its 
own purposes sources of revenue that are really provincial as 
well as sources that are All-Indian, but it seems to us sufficient 
to prescribe that the existing scope of local taxation, so far 
as it lies outside the provincial schedule, may not be exceeded 
without the previous consent of the Government of India ; 
we may leave it to the provincial Governments to protect 
their own revenues against the incursion of local bodies’ 
taxation. As regards para. 83 of the report we think ■ that 
borrowings by local bodies in the Indian market should be 
subject to the same control as at present. 

Conclusion. 

130. We desire to bear testimony to the ability and 
thoroughness with which the committee have discharged a 
very difficult task, and have presented us with a scheme which 
with the modifications that we have suggested, we accept as a 
practical solution of the problem. Compared with the simpli- 
city of present arrangements it is necessarily complicated. 
So far as reserved subjects are concerned we do not think 
this greatly matters. The cardinal principle laid down in 
para. 24 of the committee’s report will enable control to be 
exercised where necessary in an effective and at the same 
time a flexible manner. In the case of transferred subjects 
we realize that there are necessarily several points of contact 
on which difficulty may arise between the popular part of the 
provincial Governments and the Government of India, as for 
example in the case of excise, education and medical adminis- 
tration. At the same time we readily accept this possibility 
as part of the price of our reforms. We think that the com- 
mittee have been successful in avoiding intricacies, and in 
rectifying frontiers as far as possible. We must rely for help in 
the solution of difficulties on the Governor’s powers in relation 
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to ministers , and also on the fact that the Government of 
India, being agents for Parliament which must remain the 
paramount authority, can never sink to the level of a merely 
federal government. In all its main aspects therefore and 
with the modifications which we have suggested we cordially 
accept and endorse the committee’s scheme. 

1 3 1 . Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair has stated in a 
separate minute the extent to which he dissents from our 
conclusions. 


We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 

(Signed) CHELMSFORD. 

„ C. C. MONRO 

„ C. S. NAIR. 

„ G. R. LOWNDES. 

W. H. VINCENT. 

J. S. MESTON. 

T. H. HOLLAND. 
,. R. A. MANT. 
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XIII.— Fifth Despatch of the Grovernment of 
India on the Franchise Committee’s 
Report. 

To 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EDWIN MONTAGU, 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for India. 

Simla, April 2J, igig. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to lay before you our views upon the 
proposals for franchise and constituencies and the composition 
of the reformed legislative bodies, made by Lord South- 
borough’s committee in the report which we herewith enclose. 

2. Before we deal in detail with the report one prelimi- 
nary question of some importance suggests itself. As }-ou 
will see; the work of the committee has not to any great ex- 
tent been directed towards the establishment of principles. 
In dealing with the various problems that came before them 
they have ^ usually sought to arrive at agreement rather than 
to base their solution upon general reasonings. It was no 
doubt the case that the exigencies of time alone made any 
other course difficult for them-; but in dealing with their pro- 
posals, we have to ask ourselves the question whether the 
results of such methods are intended to be in any degree 
permanent. Their colleagues of the subjects committee have 
proposed to treat Indian and provincial franchises and elec- 
tions as a provincial matter “ subject to Indian legislation.” 
The intention, however, as we understand it, is that these 
should be determined by rules made by the Governor-General 
in Council with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil under sections 63-E, (a) and iy), and 74 (2) and (4, of the 
Government of India Act as the draft Bill proposes to amend 
it. The Bill moreover provides, and we think rightly, that 
such rules should not be subject to repeal or alteration by the 
■Jndian legislature. Whatever be the machinery for alteration, 
■Eowever, we have to face the practical question of how long we 
intend the first electoral system set up in India to endure. Is 
It to be open to reconstruction from the outset at the wish of 
the provincial legislatures, or is it to stand unchanged at least 
until the first statute ly commission ? There are reasons of 
some weight in either direction. In the interests of the growth 
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of responsibility it is not desirable to stereotype the represeiit- 
ation of the different interests in fixed proportions ; the longer 
the separate class and communal constituencies remain set in 
a rigid mould, the harder it may become to progress towards 
normal methods of representation. On the other hand it is 
by no means desirable to invite incessant struggle over their 
revision. If the new provincial and Indian legislatures arc 
to address themselves successfully to their heavier responsibi- 
lities, it is desirable that they should not be distracted b}' the 
acute contentions between religions and classes which ques- 
tions of redistribution will arouse. In practice we believe it 
will not be possible to alter the constituencies at the instance 
of a majority in the legislatures. The disposition to insist on 
communal electorates, our own pledges to some minorit}’ in- 
terests, and the need for preventing a disturbance of the 
balance of power against the official government will make 
change difficult ; indeed we anticipate that Indian political 
opinion will itself prefer to treat the proportions once allotted 
as fixed for a given term. We do not expect that the initial . 
allotment will be abandoned until political life in India 
becomes more reconciled than it is at present to what we re- 
gard as a fundamental principle of responsible government, 
namely, the validity of a majority decision. Until that time 
comes the determination of the constituencies must rest with 
Government ; and the heavy responsibility which is thus placed 
upon us compels us to submit to a closer examination than 
might otherwise be necessary those of the committee’s propo- 
sals which seem to us open to criticism. 

3. With one exception we endorse the committee s recom- 
mendations regarding disqualifications (para. 7 of the report). 
In the present conditions of India we agree with them that 
it is not practical to open the franchises to women. Our 
colleague Sir Sankaran Nair, however, accepts the view of Mr. 
Hogg, that the sex disqualification should be removed from 
' the outset We cannot, however, agree that subjects of Indian 
States should be entitled, either to vote for the legislatures 
I which are partly to control the Government and to make the 
(laws of British India, or, to anticipate a further proposal of the 
; committee (para. 26), that they should be eligible for election 
\j:o such bodies. Discussing the latter point in para. 26 of the 
report the committee observe that there are many such persons 
residing in British territory, with which place of residence 
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their interests are identified. We note that sections 63, 74 
and 76 of the Government of India Act, amended in 1916, 
admit of the nomination to the le<:’*islatures of a subject or 
ruler of an Indian state. That innovation, as yon wiil re- 
member, was the outcome of doubts which had been raised as 
to the competence of ruling chiefs to be appointed to the legisla- 
tive councils. There was no question of making such per-^ons 
eligible for election. Indeed in their despatch no. 38 of 
October 16, 1913, our predecessors said definitely that they 
intended no sucH thing. Moreover the arrangement then 
under consideration related to what may now almost be des- 
cribed as a b3^gone age. The councils are no longer to be a 
collection of individual advisers of the Government, but are 
to bd representative bodies. At the same time the Report on 
Indian constitutinnal reforms (para. 299) has taken the oppor- 
tunity, as we think wisely, of emphasising the principle that the 
Indian States should abstain from interference in the internal 
affairs of British India. We need not now refer to previous 
discussion of the status of the subjects of Indian States. It 
may be expressed briefly by saying that while in relation to 
a foreign power they can claim the protection of the para- 
mount power, in respect of the domestic affairs of British 
India, they are aliens. By this broad principle we should pre- 
fer to abide. No one is entitled to assist in making the laws 
of a country but citizens of that country ; and if subjects of 
Indian States who are settled in British India desire either to 
vote or to stand for the provincial legislatures they should 
first, in our opinion, acquire the status of British Indian 
subjects. 

4. As regards the quahfications of the electors we agree 
/ that some form of property rating is the only possible basis 
for the franchise. We have not found it possible in practice 
"Ao introduce any educational" modification of the qualifications 
based on wealth. The committee have made no comparison 
of the property qualifications which they propose in the vari^ 
ous provinces, nor have they explained the variations which here 
and there they admit between different parts of the same pro- 
vince. We ourselves know no way of expressing the different 
qualifications of revenue, rent, cesses, rates and nicome-tax in 
any common term otherwise than by translating them all, 
even though the process involves .some debatable factors, into 
the common denomination of income. Para. 225 of the Re- 
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port says VVe must in fact measure the number of persons 
who can in the different parts of the country be reasonably 
entrusted with the duties of citizenship”, and though we 
agree with the remark which follows in para. 226 that no 
great value attaches to a priori considerations as to the amount 
of income which may be held to constitute a qualification, the 
fact remains that as the committee have given us no general 
account of the income of the proposed voters, whether rural 
or urban, we find it very difficult to form any picture of the 
standard elector whom they have in view. In its absence w'e 
feel that we can only judge of their proposals broadly by the 
size of the resultant constituencies. 

5. One of the voting qualifications proposed by the com- 
mittee generally is the payment of income-tax. When they 
were considering the question, the limit of assessable income, 
was Rs. 1,000 a year : as you are aware, it has recently been' 
raised to Rs. 2,000. It would be out of the question, we thinkj^ 
to institute a separate assessment of incomes for purely fran- 
chise purposes. We have therefore considered whether the 
adoption of the new standard would seriously disturb 
the balance of power betw^een the various classes of voters. 
We do not think that this result wall follow^ because except in 
the Punjab, the other urban qualifications have been fixed so 
low that people in towns whose income is between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 2,000 a year would probably have them, while in rural 
areas the number of persons affected by the change is pro- 
bably not large. But we should be glad to obtain the advice 
of local Governments upon the point 

6. One palpable difficulty that presents itself in connec- 
tion with the question of property qualifications is the rela- 
tive poverty of the Muhammadans as a body. The com-t 
mittee have dealt with this problem by keeping the franchises 
even between the communities in the same areas (para. 10). 
The result is that the proportion of Muhammadan voters to 
the Muhammadan population is smaller than in the case 
of the Hindus, and the value of a Muhammadan vote is larger 
than that of a Hindu vote. This no doubt involves discrimi- 
nation ; but we agree with the committee that such discrimi- 
nation is less invidious and fairer than would result from 
differentiating the qualifications. 

7. In explaining their chief departure from the principle ! 
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V of a wealth qualification (para. 9), the committee make no 
reference to the fact that our opinion upon the que.stion of 
/ soldiers’ voting was placed before them. Our view was that 
\> Indian officers and soldiers should not be given any special 
preference ; they should get a vote if otherwise qualified like 
anyone else, but, in view of the inexpediency of introducing 
politics into the Indian army, they should not exercise the 
vote except while on leave or after retirement. The com- 
mittee, taking a middle line between Sir Michael 0 ’Du}'er’s 
desire to enfranchise commissioned Indian officers as such 
and the proposal made by the Punjab non-official members 
to admit to the vote wound-pensioned soldiers as well, have 
proposed to treat certain kinds of military service as qualify- 
ing for the vote in all provinces. We recognize the force of 
' the arguments in favour of according especial recognition to 
.military service ; but if they are to be admitted we can see no 
' reason for stopping short of the sepoy. We think the better 
I plan is to adhere strictly to the property qualification, except 
j for what may be called the corporation electorates. In this 
1 V view we would omit the qualification of title-holders which the 
committee would retain in certain landholding constituencies. 
We regard it as no longer required ; and in its executive origin 
it is clearly open to the objections taken by a minority of the 
committee in para. 27 to another proposal. 

8. In arriving at the size of the electorates shown in para. 
1 1 of their report, the committee have attempted no unifor- 
mity of standards. Except in the case of Madras and 
Bombay, they have for the most part adopted the varying 
proposals of local Governments. We fully recognize the 
need for local variations, but we consider that such variations 
should bear some relation to established facts ; and our diffi- 
culty is to correlate the size of the suggested electorates with 
the progressiveness of the provincial populations whether 
judged by wealth, education or political activity. The indivi- 
dual opinions of the local Governments, each looking to' its 
own province, have been the deciding fadtor, tempered'^by the 
moderate adjustments made by the committee. Since the 
report was received, the Madras Government have informed 
us that their revised estimate of the electorate in that presi- 
dency is lower by 100,000 than the comparatively small total 
which the committee expected their proposals to yield This 
new fact lends additional force to the recommendation which 
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we are disposed to make. Looking to the proposals as a 
whole, our conclusions are that the franchises should be so 
varied as to result in a slight enlargement of the Punjab 
electorate and a considerable enlargement of the Madras 
electorate , that the large electorates proposed for Bengal and 
the United Provinces should be reduced by something like 
one-third , and that Assam should be reduced in somewhat 
similar measure. Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair, however, 
would accept the committee’s proposals as regards Bengal, 
Assam and the United Provinces. As to the Punjab, he 
agrees with Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed. 

9. We are confirmed in our opinion by our examination 
of some ()f the individual constituencies suggested. We note 
I the committee’s assurance in para. 10 of the report that the 
/ proposed constituencies are not too big, but as a matter of 
) practical business it does not convince us. It must be remem- 
' bered that we are wholly without experience of the difficulty 
^ of holding elections on rolls of many thousands over wide 
areas. We feel great doubt whether it is within the capacity 
of the ordinary district staff to hold elections every three 
years upon a total roll of one hundred thousand electors, 
most of whom are illiterate and very many of insignificant 
income , and over and above this, to maintain the roll bet- 
ween elections, and to inquire into allegations of bribery, 
promises, intimidation, impersonation or the improper admis- 
sion of votes, wffiich are the grounds on which the validity of 
an election may be impugned. Nor do we see much prospect 
of strengthening the district staff for the purpose. Most of 
the non-official assistance, which is ordinarily forthcoming in 
district work, would, at election time, be itself engaged in the 
political campaign. In the interests of the reforms, we should 
be very reluctant to see the conduct of polling at the numer- 
ous out-stations committed to the hands of subordinate offi- 
cials who might be too open to improper influence. The 
work at the outset must be mainly done by a responsible 
official staff, and until further experience has been gained it 
should be kept within bounds which they can manage. We 
understand that in the provinces where the constituencies are 
largest they were so framed in the hope of preventing them 
from being readily captured by the professional politicians ; 
but whether there are good grounds or not for such anticipa- 
tion, it seems to us that in attempting to hold elections with 
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an inexperienced electorate and a strictly limited agency 
on so huge a scale there is great risk of discrediting the ex- 
periment at the outset by electoral scandals. In most provin- 
ces the district rolls proposed are manageable , but in Bengal 
and the United Provinces we desire, as we have said, tc) see 
some substantial reduction made. We cannot seriously con- 
ceive it as a physical possibility to take two of the com- 
mittee’s examples, that 122,000 voters could be polled in the 
district of Bakargunj, almost entirely devoid of roads and 
traversed in all directions by vast rivers ; or that 96,000 
voters could be polled in the Almora district, a tangle of 
great mountain ranges, among which all communication is 
slow and painful. 

10. The next point for consideration is the size and 
general composition of the councils. The present maximum 
strength of the councils in the three presidencies, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa is fifty, and in the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and Assam is thirt}’. The Congress- 
League scheme proposed a strength of one hundred and 
twenty-five in the major and of from fifty to seventy in the 
minor provinces Even if the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa 
are to be regarded as major provinces, it would hardly be 
reasonable to give them councils of approximately the same 
size as the three presidencies and the United Provinces. It is 
difficult to give their proper weight to the various factors 
which should be taken into account in determining the size of 
the councils ; but we feel that the strengths proposed by the 
committee correspond closely with the estimate which we 
should ourselves be disposed to make of the relative im- 
portance of the provinces. Bombay is given a slightly smaller 
council than Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces, but 
to this no exception can be taken in view of the differences 
in population. We see nothing to question in the compara- 
tive strengths, and the actual strengths also appear to us 
generally to meet all requirements. We understand that the 
schedule to the Bill will reflate the maximum strengths of 
the legislatures, and that their actual size will be regulated 
by the rules. 

I I. composition proposed for each council can 

be judged from the statement which we subjoin. 
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TilE INDIAN CUNbTITLTiUN. 


As regards the proportions of nominated and elected 
members you will notice that the provinces tall into two 
distinct groups. The presidencies and the Lhiited Provinces 
form the first. In their case it is proposed to include in 
the councils from 78 to 80 per cent ot elected members. The 
remaining tour provinces will have from 73 to 75 per cent. 
These proposals seem to us to accord sufficiently with the 
relative progressiveness of the provinces. 

12. As the committee say, the number of official members 
must be decided mainly with reference to the requirements 
of the grand committee procedure. If the grand committee 
is constituted on the basis of the existing councils the propor- 
tion of officials will be slightly higher than those proposed in the 
scheme of the Report ; and on a 40 per cent basis the difficulty, 
which the committee apprehend, will become more acute. 
We are not in a position to make our final recommendations, 
but we think that this matter will require further consideration 
after consultation with local Governments. 

13. We have analysed in the statement printed below the 
interests which in the committee’s opinion should be re- 
presented by non- official nomination : — 
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We accept these proposals generally. But there is one com- 
munity whose case appears to us to require more considera- 
tion than the committee gave it. The Report on Indian 
constitutional reforms clearly recognises the problem of the 
depressed classes and gave a pledge respecting them. '‘We 
intend to make the best arrangements that we can for their 
representation.” The castes described as "Hindus — others” 
in the committee’s report, though they are defined in varying 
terms, are broadly speaking all the same kind of people. 
Except tor differences in the rigidity of their exclusion they 
are all more or less in the position of the Madras Panchanias, 
definitely outside that part of the Hindu community which is 
allowed access to their temples. They amount to about 
one-fifth of the total population and have not been represented 
at all in the Morle3/-Minto councils. The committee’s report 
mentions the depressed classes twice, but only to explain 
that in the absence of satisfactory electorates they have been 
provided for by nomination. It does not discuss the position 
of these people or their capacity for looking after themselves. 
Nor does it explain the amount of nomination which it 
suggests for them. Para. 24 of the report justifies the restric- 
tion of the nominated seats on grounds which do not suggest 
that the committee were referring to the depresssd classes. The 
measure of representation which they propose for this com- 
munity is as follows : — 



Total popu- 
lation. 

Population 
of depress- 
ed classes. 

Total 

seats. 

Seats for 
depressed 
classes. 



(mill 

ions) 



Madias ... 

398 

6*3 

120 


Bombay ... 

19*5 

•6 

113 

i 

Bengal 

45 

9*9 

127 

I 

United Provinces 

47 

10*1 

120 

I 

Punjab ... 

19 5 

I 7 

85 


Bihar and Orissa 

32 4 

9*3 

100 

I 

Central Provinces 

12*2 

3 7 

72 

I 

Assam 

60 

*3 

54 


Total 

221*4 

41*9 

791 
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These figures speak for themseh es. It is suggested that 
one-fifth of the entire population of British India should be 
allotted seven seats out oi practically eight hundred It is 
true that in all the councils there will be roughl}’ a <)ne-sixth 
proportion of officials who may be expected to bear in mind 
the interests of the depressed , but that arrangement is not, 
in our opinion, what the Report on reforms aims at. The 
authors stated that the depressed classes also should learn the 
lesson of self-protection. It is siirel}^ ianciful to hope 
that this result can be expected from including a single 
member of the community in an assembly where there are 
sixty or seventy caste-Hindus. To make good the principles 
of paras. 151, 152, 154 and 155 of the Report we must treat 
the outcastes more generously. We think there should be in 
each council enough representatives of the depressed classes 
to save them from being entirely submerged, and at the same 
time to stimulate some capacity for collective action. In the 
case of Madras we suggest that they should be given six 
seats ; in Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
we would give them four ; in the Central Provinces and Bombay 
two and elsewhere one. In these respects we think that the 
committee’s report clearly requires modification. 

14. We come now to the question of special, as distinct 
from communal, electorates. The reforms Report (para. 232) 
expressed a desire that special electorates should be restricted 
as far as possible, and allowed only where necessary for the 
protection of minority interests. We find it difficult to 
hold that the eight university seats proposed by the committee 
satisfy this criterion. We can discern no real divergence of 
interest between the universities and the educated classes 
in geiieial. If it were the case that the university seats were 
given to academic interest or high scholarship we should 
welcome their inclusion, but we cannot anticipate that 
the ^representatives whom they will return will be different 
in kind from those of the professional classes in general. 
The Indian university seats date from the time of Lord 
Uufferin, when they were instituted in the anxiety to 
make use of any corporate body of opinion that then exist- 
ed in the country. For that purpose they are not now 
needed; and we are inclined to think that the only result 
of a departure from the principles of the Report will be to add 
to the representation of the professional classes, and to do 
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something to carry politics into academic circles. We there- 
fore find much difficulty in justifying their inclusion. 

15 The next class proposed for special representation is 
the landholders. The position taken in the reforms Report 
was that “where the great land owners form a definite class in 
an}^ province, we think that there will be a case for giving 
them an electorate of their own” (para. 232). Our view 
generally has been that the smaller zamindars ought to be 
encouraged to feel themselves part of the ordinary electorate ; 
but that where a class of great landholders exists, raised by 
wealth or birth perceptibly above the level of the countryside, 
it would' be practically necessary to recognise their peculiar 
status by giving them separate seats and a separate roll. At 
the last general reconstruction of the franchises in 1908-09 
the lowest level of land revenue qualifying for this privileged 
category was put at Rs. 1,000. This limit was applied only 
to non-zamindar landholders in Madras and zamindars in 
Sindh, although the Surma Valley in Assam formed an 
isolated exception with its limit of Rs 500. Elsewhere the 
limit ranged from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 6,000, a standard of land 
revenue which clearly distinguished the men of high position. 
Inasmuch as we are now widening the ordinary franchise and 
seeking to restrict all kinds of special representation there is 
a case for tightening the franchise of this distinct landholder 
class. But the committee have proposed special landholder 
electorates everywhere, and have even admitted to this 
category some small landholders in the Punjab, where hitherto 
no special franchise existed and even a year ago was not 
suggested. We feel great doubt about this recommendation, and 
we should also like to re-examine with local Governments the 
proposals for Assam and Madras. 

16. The committee (para 21) have made no reference to 
the drastic reduction which they have effected in the propor- 
tion of landholder representation in all provinces except the 
Punjab and to some extent the United Provinces. On the 
whole we think that this reduction is right and now gives the 
landholders sufficient, but not excessive, representation in the 
provincial councils. The change incidentally favours the 
landholders of the United Provinces as compared with other 
provinces ; but on examination we find that the principles 
upon which the existing number of landholders’ seats was 
fixed were not altogether clear. We imagine that the former 
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disinclination of the great landholders of the United Pro- 
vinces to intervene in politics explains the small measure of 
representation which they enjo}^ed ; whereas in the process of 
later changes the tendency has been to give the landholders 
rather a larger voice. Except therefore in one respect we are 
prepared to endorse the committee’s proposals. The local 
Government of the United Provinces proposed to disregard 
the Agra landholders altogether. The committee have com- 
promised by offering them one seat. We do not think such a 
marked discrimination can be justified, and w^e feel that it 
will give dissatisfaction to the greater, and on the w^hole the 
more progressive, part of the provinces. Admitting all that 
can be said in favour of the special status and corporate 
character of the Oudh talukdars, we feel that there are in 
Agra great landholders who are deserving of at least equal 
consideration. It seems to us impossible to justify the pro- 
posed treatment of the Agra landlords in view of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations for other provinces. In 1908 a 
United Provinces conference proposed to give two landholders 
seats to Oudh and three to Agra ; in the event one seat was 
awarded to Oudh and one to Agra. On the assumption that 
the province has six landholder seats we consider that three 
of them should be allotted to Agra. 

17. The special representation which the committee pro- 
pose for commercial and industrial interests is stated in the 
subjoined table : — 


Name of Province. 

1 Planting. 

OG 

5 

E 

European Ctiam- 
bers of Com- 
mei ce. 

Indian Cham- 
bers of Com- 
merce. 

Trades Associa- 
tions. 

cn 

Jip cn 
u 

0 0 

.2 C 
-Tj 0 

Cotton Trade. I 

Jute Trade. | 

Tea Trade. | 

Indian Associa- 
tions. 

Inland Water 
Transport 
Board 

General. | 

Total. i 

I 1 

iJ 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 19 

10 

II 

1 13 

13 

14 

I. Madras 

I 

... 

2 

2 

I 





t 



6 

2. Bombay 


... 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 


... 




8 

3. Bengal ... I 


I 

4 

I 

2 



2 

2 

2 

I 


15 

4. United Provinces 


. 

2 

I 









3 

5. Punjab 












2 

2 

6. Bihar and Onssa 

I 

3 

.... 









I 

4 

7 Central Provinces 


I 










I 

2 

8. Assam 

5 




... 



... 


... 



I 

6 

Total 

7 

ii 

^ II 

L 

4 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 


7 (> 
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These proposals seem generally reasonable. We have 
examined with some care the relative representation of com- 
merce and industry in Bengal and Bomba\', and also the 
similar representation suggested for Assam, and we are pre- 
pared to accept the proposals in the main. Since the com- 
mittee’s report was signed, however, the Government of Bengal 
in their letter of February 22 (a copy of which lias been in- 
cluded in Appendix XIV, page 18 r, of the committee’s report, 
though the letter was not actuall}" considered by the com- 
mittee) have proposed after consultation with the interests 
concerned to distribute the seats allotted to European 
commerce in that presidency rather different!}’ from the com- 
mittee. Their scheme involves giving European interests as a 
whole 15 seats in the council, as compared with the 14 seats 
proposed by the committee. We accept the committee’s total 
but we think that the distribution should follow the local 
Government’s proposals. 

18. We come now to the very difficult question of com- 
munal electorates, which was discussed generally in paras. 227 
to 231 of the reforms Report. The authors of that Report 
came to the conclusion that while communal electoiates were 
bad in principle and must tend to delay the development of 
democratic institutions in India, it was for practical reasons 
necessary to maintain the special Muslim electorates and 
advisable to establish similar Sikh electorates in the PunjaK 
For the purpose of representing all other minorities they 
preferred to rely upon nomination, for the reasons which they 
gave in para. 232. These passages in the Report aroused 
great interest and attracted some criticism in India ; and 
before the committee began their operations it was agreed 
that these expressions of opinion should not be regarded as 
too closely limiting their discretion. We attach an extract 
from His Excdlency’s speech upon this point at the opening 
of the sessions of the Indian Legislative Council in September 
last. In the event, communal electorates are now proposed 
not only for Muslims everywhere and for Sikhs in the Punjab, 
but also for Indian Christians in Madras, Anglo-Indians in 
Madras and Bengal, and Europeans in the three presidencies, 
the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. We feel the 
objections of principle to the communal s}’stem as strong!}’ 
as the authors of the reforms Report but see no advantage 
at this stage in reiterating them. India is not prepared to 
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take the first steps forward towards respi)nsible 
upon any other road. The road does not lead directly to 
that goal, and we can only echo the hope expressed b\* the 
committee that “it will be possible at no very distant date to 
merge all communities in one geneial electorate.” rnclcr 
existing conditions wc see no ground on which the com- 
mittee’s proposals can be questioned. As regards the minor 
communities we accept the details also, except in so far as 
the distribution of the elective scats tor Europeans requires 
further examination in communication with local Governments, 
inasmuch as the committee do not appear to have considered 
the complication introduced by the presence of a large 
military population. 

19. Far the most difficult question, however, which arises 
in connexion with the representation of interests is the num- 
ber of seats to be given to the Muhammadans. As you are 
aware, representatives of the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Muslim League met at Lucknow in December 
1916 and arrived at an agreement respecting the proportion 
of seats to be allotted to the Muhammadan members in the 
various provincial legislatures and the Indian Legislative 
Council. The committee, adopting the recommendations of 
most though not all of the local Governments, have made their 
proposals conform to this agreement They found that most 
of the Indian opinion presented to them in their inquiry adher- 
ed to the compact, and they thought that to depart from it 
would revive a troublesome controversy. We realize very 
strongly the force of this observation. At the same time 
before deciding to endorse the committee’s conclusion, we are 
bound to examine the agreement in the light of the principles 
laid down in the Report on constitutional reforms, and also 
of its effect in the various provinces. We note that local Gov- 
ernments were not unanimous in subscribing to the compact# 
The Government of Madras framed their own proposals for 
Muhammadan representation without regard to it. The 
Bombay Government while adopting the compact did 
not rule out from discussion a scheme of representation 
upon a basis of population. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces was opposed to separate Muhammadan 
electorates and considered that the percentage proposed in 
the compact was wholly disproportionate to the strength 
and standing rq' the community;’ The Chief Commissioner 
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of Assam thought it was a mistake, even from a Muslim 
point of view, to give that community representation in excess 
of th'eir numerical proportion. 

20. The authors of the reforms Report laid it down that 
the effect of the agreement upon other interests must be 
examined ; and they also set aside as wholly unworkable 
the second provision in the compact, by which proposals 
affecting the interests of other communities could be con- 
sideted m the legislatures only with the assent of the large 
majority ol the community affected. They thought moreover 
that special electorates for Muhammadans could be admit- 
ted only in provinces where they were in a minority oi 
voters. The committee say that their rough estimates show 
that this is the case both in Bengal and the Punjab. 
As regards Bengal they are clearly right. As regards the 
Punjab, our calculation goes to show that the Muhammadan 
voters are in a slight majority over the combined strength 
of Hindus and Sikh voters. The margin is not great and 
it is even possible that actual enumeration might convert 
it into a minority , but the Muhammadans are in any case 
far the strongest single community in the province, and as 
the Sikhs’ claim to separate representation has been conceded, 
it is clearly considerations of expediency rather than logic 
that would place the large majority of the residuary voters in 
separate constituencies. 

21 . The actual effect of the Congress-League agreement 
can be judged from the following figures : — 


tenmaaiJ 

Muslim 
percentage of 
population. 

Percentage of 
Muslim seats 
proposed. 

Percentage 
(2) of (l). 

(I) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

Bengal 

52*6 

40 

76 

Behar and Orissa ... 

10*5 

25 

238 

Bombay 

20*4 

33 3 

163 

Central Provinces... 

43 

15 

349 

Madras 

6-5 

15 

231 

Punjab 

54 8 

50 

91 

United Provinces... 

140 

30 

214 
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The result is that while Bengal Mnhamniaclans t^nly 
three-quarters and the Punjab Muhammadans nine-tenths oi 
what they would receive upon a population basis, the IMuliam- 
madans of other provinces have got good terms and some of 
them extravagantly good. We cannot ourselves ieel that 
such a result" represents the right relation either between 
Muhammadans in different piovmces, or between Muham- 
madans and the rest of the communit}-. 

22. If we were writing on a clean slate, we should greatly 
desire to establish a ratio of Muhammadan seats which would 
bear a closer relation with their strength as a community, 
while amply fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as 
a minority. In determining that ratio in the various pro- 
vinces, we should have to start with certain established data. 
In the first place, the Muhammadans have been definitely 
promised some electoral advantage on the ground of their 
political importance. We should have to measure that advan- 
tage and to fulfil that promise. Secondly, the Muhammadans 
are the poorer community, and therefore any proper!}^ quali- 
fication common to them and the Hindus will make the 
Muhammadan electorate smaller in proportion to the Muham- 
madan censgs than will be the case with the Hindus. In 
the third place, the census strength of the Muhammadans by 
no means corresponds to their political strength. In Bengal 
and Ass^m the Muslims are politically weaker than their 
numbers would indicate, while in the United Provinces with 

14 per cent, of the population they are incomparably stronger 
than in Bihar and Orissa with io'5 per cent. ^ Past history 
and the presence of Muhammadan centres count for much. 
Fourthly, it might be argued that inasmuch as a majority 
can always impose its will upon a minority, it does not 
greatly matter whether the Muhammadans in places where 
they are in a conspicuous minority are awarded for example, 

1 5 or 20 per cent, of the seats. But we think it a valid answer 
to observe that the effectiveness of a minority depends upon 
its being large enough to have the sense of not being entirely 
overwhelmed. Pinally, we should have to remember that 
whatever advantage is given to the Muhammadans is taken 
away from some other interest or interests. These considera- 
tions would suggest to us a system of weighting which would 
lead to different results from those agreed on at Lucknow. 
It would no doubt involve assumed factors, but these 
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would have a more logical basis than those embodied in 
the compact. 

23. We are not writing however on a clean slate. The 
Congress-League compact is an accomplished fact and a land- 
mark in Indian politics which \vq cannot possibly ignore. 
The actual terms of the agreement were the result rather of 
political negotiation than of deliberate reason ; and in their 
final form they were closely affected by accidents of place 
and personnel. But the last thing that we desire is to belittle 
the importance or significance of concord between the two 
parties upon so highly controversial a subject. The difficulty 
with which the agreement was reached is a measure of the 
earnest efforts made to attain it ; and those efforts imply on 
behalf of the larger community at least a subordination of 
their immediate interests to the cause of unanimity and 
united political advance which we should be sorry to appear 
to undervalue. Since the compact was made, there has been 
some re-action against it. Several of the more conservative 
Muslim associations of the Punjab are ill-content with the 
measure of representation assigned to them, while a large 
section of Bengali Muhammadans repudiate the agreement 
altogether and have besought us not to give effect to it. 
Nevertheless, the Muhammadan community as a whole has 
not disavowed the action of the League. Organized Hindu 
political opinion stands by the action of the Congress. We 
feel, like Lord Southborough’s committee, that the compro- 
mise, whatever may be its defects, is not one that we ought to 
re-open, and that it would be a poor recognition of the 
genuine efforts that have been made in the cause of unity it 
we were to throw this very difficult problem into the melting- 
pot again. 

24. We accept therefore the conclusions of the committee 
except in one respect. The Muhammadan representation 
which they propose for Bengal is manifestly insufficient It 
is questionable whether the claims of the Muhammadan 
population of Eastern Bengal were adequately pressed when 
the Congress-League compact was in the making. They 
are conspicuously a backward and impoverished community. 
The repartition of the presidency in 1912 came as a severe 
disappointment to them, and we should be very loath to fail 
in seeing that their interests are now generously secured. In 
order to give the Bengal Muslims a representation proportion- 
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ate to their numbers, and no niorc» we should allot them 
44 instead of 34 seats , and we accordingly piopose to add 
ten seats to those which the committee ha\c advised 011 • their 
behalf. Whether the addition should be obtained by 
enlarging the council or by withdrawing seats from other 
interests, or by a combination of both plans, is a matter on 
which we should certainly have to consult the provincial 
Government We should also be largely guided by their 
opinion in determining whether the extra seats should be 
filled by election or by nomination. Our colleague Sir 
Sankaran Nair, however, would accept the committee’s 
report 

25, We agree with the committee that there is no 
justification for admitting the claims for separate electorates 
put forward by the smaller communities mentioned in para. 
18 of their report. But we confess to the greatest difficulty 
in accepting their proposals in regard to non-Brahmans in 
Madras. If, contrary to theoretical principles, communal 
electorates are to be conceded to three communities in addition 
to the Muhammadans and the Sikhs, then it appears to us 
that there is a very strong practical need for finding 
some means of dealing specially with the non-Brahmans also. 
The committee were evidently dissatisfied with the position, 
and saw the need for some settlement which would dispel the 
anxieties of the non-Brahmans. At the same time they 
advise that no attempt to reach such a settlement should be 
made until statutory effect has been given to their own pro- 
posals, although these ignore the position of the non-Brah- 
mans altogether. We see grave practical objections to this 
suggestion. If the reforms scheme is not to start under a 
very heavy handicap in Madras, the bitter feelings which have 
been aroused by this controversy must be allayed. We can- 
not expect co-operation^ and good will from the non-Brah- 
mans so long as no provision is made to secure their interests. 
We do not regard it as sufficient to say, as in effect Lord 
Southborough’s committee have said, “since you will not 
assist us to find a solution, we can do nothing for you.” Our 
own responsibility for the contentment of the country makes 
it incumbent upon us to make every attempt to arrive at a 
settlement which will satisfy the reasonable claims of both 
parties before reforms are introduced. It is indeed not only 
the two contesting parties who are interested. The Madras 
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representative upon the subjects committee has declined to 
recommend the transfer of any subject in Madras unless 
separate provision is made for the non-Brahmans ; and though 
we have not been in communication with the Madras Govern- 
ment, it would not surprise us to learn that they share his 
views of the need for securing the interests of that body. 

26. Various possible solutions are discussed by the com- 
mittee. They reject a scheme for separate electorates 
on the ground that it would force the Brahmans into a 
separate electorate against their will. This argument may 
be discounted by the fact that in the eyes of many 
Hindus this is what has already been done in the case 
of the Hindus ; but hitherto separate electorates have 
been established in the interests of minorities only, and to 
extend the system in the interests of majorities seems to 
us again open to serious objection. On the other hand we 
do not think that the committee have attached enough 
weight to the immense powder of the Brahmans in combination. 
They point out that the non-Brahmans will be in a majority 
of four to one in the electorates, and they ‘'cannot but 
think that, if the capacity already devoted to politics among 
non-Brahmans were utilized in organizing this great majority, 
the non-Brahmans would in no long space of time find that 
such a preponderance of votes would make itself effectually 
felt despite the power and influence of the Brahmans.” We 
are less optimistic. Recent experience in Madras has shown 
how inadequately non-Brahmans are likely to be represented 
in the council, unless some special provision for them is 
made. Numbers count for little in India at present against 
social, educational, and especially religious superiority which 
has behind it the sanction of centuries. We shall find it 
hard to meet the charge ^that we are acquiescing in the 
establishment of an oligarchy in Madras, unless something 
is done to secure to the non-Brahmans a fair share in the 
legislature. It would, in our opinion, be a mistake to wait 
for any move by the non-Brahmans. We share the com- 
mittee’s views regarding the undesirability of forcing a 
separate electorate on the Brahmans, but we are anxious to 
consult the Madras Government in regard to the reservation 
of non-Brahman seals in plural constituencies. It seems to 
us that the constituencies might be arranged in such a way 
that thirt}' out of the sixty-one non-Muhammadan seats could 
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be reserved for non-Brahmans, \\hile both paities might 
contest the remaining seats without restriction. 

27, At the same time, if chhisions in the Hindu com- 
munity are once recognised in the electorate, as in the case 
of the non-Brahmans in Madras, we admit that it becomes 
extremely difficult to resist the claims of the Mahraltas in 
Bombay. Theii case is stated, liom three different points 
of \ie\v in para. 5 of the Bombay Government’s memorandum 
at pages 135-6 of the report. The Mahiatta (piestion is by 
no means so acute as the non- Brahman question , and the 
Bombay Government seem to think that with the s\'stem of 
plural constituencies proposed for many districts in Bombay 
the Mahrattas ought to secure fair representation. The case, 
however, is a somewhat doubtful one, and w'C should like 
to consult the Governor in Council particulail)’ upon it before 
making our final recommendations. 

28. We come now to the distribution of representation 
between towm and country. The committee have not dealt 
with this question on any uniform system, and we cannot but 
think that this detracts from the value of their recommenda- 
tions. The point is an important one, and as it seems to us 
requires reasoned treatment. After religion and race, the 
boundary betw^een town and country is the greatest divid- 
ing line that runs through the Indian people. It corresponds 
closely with the division betw^een progress and conservatism ; 
between English education and vernacular ; between experi- 
ence of self-government and lack of such experience : between 
the existence of new’-spapers, professions, bar libraries, 
societies, etc., and their absence. It is roughly the difference 
between the old India and the new, the forces that are press- 
ing us forward and those that are holding us back. These 
are in our view elements which ^ ought to be measured on a 
uniform scale all round, and the relative importance of which 
ought to be assessed in each province. The committee have 
not attempted this task. What they have done is to accept 
the schemes for urban electorates put forward by provincial 
governments, with indifference to the fact that these are based 
on very varying principles. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces the method adopted has been to take 
very large towns only and either to give them separate consti- 
tuencies or to group two towns together in one constituency : 
at the other extreme is the syslefu adopted in the Punjab and 
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Bihar and Orissa of separating only one or two oi the very 
largest towns, and then grouping all other towns, cantonments, 
and in the Punjab even notified areas, of one or two divisions 
into single constituencies : between these extremes comes the 
Central Provinces .system of grouping towns varying in popu- 
lation from 46,000 to 4,000 into groups of from three to nine 
towns and making each group a constituency. We cannot 
think that all these varying principles can be sound. That 
their adoption will give rise to great inequalities is shown by 
the following statement : — 


Name of pioMnces. 

Peicentage 
of urban seats 

1 in general, 
non-Muslim, 
Muslim and 
Sikh seats 

I 

i 

, 0 

I Madras 

15 

2. Bombay 

22 1 

3. Bengal 

33 1 

j 

4 United Provinces 

14 

5. Punjab 

18 

6 Bihar and Orissa 

u 

7. Central Provinces 

18 


Percentage of total population living 
in towns w ith population of o^ er — 


5,000. 

.0,000. 

20,000. 

50.000. 

100,000. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

16 

i 

10 

6 

3 


20 

15 ^ 

12 

1 

9 

8 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

12 

8 

7 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

I 

-L 

8 

5 

0 

I 

I 


In every province, whatever their differences of industrial 
or cdmmercial development, there must come a stage in the 
growth of towns, though it need not be the same stage 
everywhere, where proximity of residence gives rise to dis- 
tinctively urban interests. In para.133 of the reforms Report 
it was suggested that the beginnings of such a process 
occurred in towns of 10,000 people ; many persons would 
agree that for political purposes the process was sufficiently 
complete in towns of 50,000 people and notin towns of much 
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smaller population. ,\Vc would have preferred that Mjine 
such standard should have been adopted in the fiist place*, 
and thereafter some uniform system of weii^litin^ applied to 
the town representation. This w’ould give a iea<oiiahle and 
a roughly uniform representation to the urban areas in the 
vaiioiis provinces. \\'e ma}^" illustrate our meaning h\’ an 
example. If we take a population of 50,000 iis the ciiterion 
for a towm, and if w’C decide that a town population should 
have twice as much representation as the iinal populatuHi, 
then accepting the percentages in column 6 (if the statement 
above w^e should fix the proportion of urban representation 
in the various provinces as followes : — 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Piovinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Cential Provinces 

The results would be markedly different from those of the 
committee’s method of procedure. We do not put them 
forward as a final solution ; but we feel that the question 
requires more examination from the point of \iew of principle 
than it has received. 

29. The committee propose certain changes in the regu- 
lations regarding the qualifications for candWates. For the 
reasons already given in para. 3 of this despatch we are un- 
able to agree that subjects of Indian States should be eligible 
for election as members of legislative councils. We 'also 
doubt the need for the proposal that dismissal from 
Government service should only operate as a disqualification 
if it involves moral turpitude, the duty of deciding thi.s 
question of fact being laid on the Governor. This proposal 
seerns to imply that men may be dismissed from Government 
service without a stain on their character ; this is not the 
case ; and we would prefer to leave the disqualification as it 
stands at present. Our colleague Sir Sankaran Nair would 
accept the view of the minority stated in para. 27 of the 
report. The next change proposed by the committee has 
also refeience to the same criterion. The existing provision 
that no one should be a candidate against whom had been 
passed a sentence of more than six months’ imprisonment or 
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an order to give security for good behaviour is modified by 
the same ‘^moral turpitude’’ condition, (though at present the 
Governor in Council is empowered to remove this bar), and 
by the omission of any reference to the preventive sections. 
In the following lule relating to disbarred lawyers the word 
“court” is substituted for authority. With the exception of 
the last, we do not legard these changes as improvements 
and should prefer to leave the rules as the}’ stand at present. 
The committee, though the}" make no mention oi the fact, 
further propose to omit altogether the important rule which 
empowers the Governor in Council to disallow the candidature 
of an}' person whose character and antecedents are such that 
his election would be contrary to the public interests. This 
rule was introduced in 1909 after much discussion between 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto’s Government Its loss may be 
inconvenientj but we are not disposed to press for its main- 
tenance ; we incline to regard a provision of this nature as 
inconsistent with the new conception of representation. 

30. The committee’s treatment of the question ot 
residential qualifications has placed us in some difficulty. 
Their recommendations do not accord with the opinions 
received. Five local Governments asked for the insertion 
of a qualification of residence within the constituency , three 
did not press for it. The committee propose to adopt the 
qualification in three cases out of the five, but not in Madras 
or Bengal. The three English members of the committee 
with Indian experience dissent from the majority proposal 
and would adopt the qualification in all provinces. On the 
whole, amid this diversity of views, we have decided to accept 
the committee’s proposals, mainly because we doubt the effect- 
iveness of insistence on the residential qualification but also 
because it will give us an opportunity of testing it by results 
in different areas. Some of the arguments that have been 
urged against the qualification do not appeal to us. For 
example, alarm has been expressed by Indian politicians at 
the suggestion that rural areas may return members who will 
only be able to follow the proceedings in the vernacular. 
We feel, on the contrary, that unless this result is secured the 
rural areas cannot be properly represented, the control of 
business must pass entirely into the hands of the limited 
English knowing classes, and the intentions of our reforms 
will be in serious jeopard}^ As we have said, however, we 
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are prepared to allow the experience of different province^ 
to show which rule has the more beneficial rcMiIl 

The Indian Legislature. 

31. We now come to the very difficult quesliuns con- 
nected with the composition and function.s oi the Indian 
legislature ; and before we examine the committee's proposals, 
we would ask you to consider the main problems which must 
underlie all questions of detail The principle of bifurcation 
in the central legislature for the sake of obtaining a better 
representation of interests therein, is accepted b}^ us , though 
our colleague, Sir James Meston, would have frankl}' preferred 
to make no radical change in the structure of the central 
legislature until experience had been gained of the changes 
contemplated in the provinces. We all agree, however, that, 
be the form of the central legislature what it ma}% the 
power of the Government of India to secure the legislation 
which they desire in essential matters must, as stated by the 
authors of the Report, remain indisputable. 

32. There are two ways in which a bicameral legislature 
can be created consistently with this cardinal requirement. 
The first is the method of the Report. The Council of 
State is there designed not primarily as a revising chamber 
but as the organ, when the occasion requires, of essential 
legislation. The idea of the authors is that the Governor- 
General in Council should have power, by certificate, to 
secure legislation that he deems essential to peace, order 
or good government, either through the Council of State 
alone in the event of a sudden emergency, or by the Council 
of State in disregard of the wishes of the Assembly in cases 
where that body had taken a line which would defeat the 
purpose of the legislation. Under this scheme there would 
indeed be provision for joint sittings at which the will of the 
majority would prevail ; but that arrangement would not be 
intended for Government legislation to which there was 
strong non-official opposition. The figures given in para. 
282 of the Report make it plain that no Government Bill 
which did not carry with it a substantial part of the non- 
official vote could succeed at a joint sitting. The Repoit 
definitely relies upon the special certificate power to secure 
essential legislation. It follows that if the Council of State 
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is as a matter of regular practice to serve when required as 
an effectiv^e legislature, it should comprise a strong elected 
element ; and this the Report proposes para. 377) to provide 
by the method ot indirect election by the non-official 
members of provincial councils At the same time the 
authors of the Report indicate that they do not look on this 
position as final it is their aim that the Council of State 
should develop into a noimal second chamber (paras. 278, 
281) , and they seek to give it from the outset something 
of this character by advising that qualifications be prescribed 
which wail ensure a certain dignity and sobriety in its 
membership. 

33. The other method of attaining the object in view 
places less reliance on the certificate power and more on the 
joint sitting. Its advocates doubt whether the certificate 
power will in practice be sufficiently elastic and durable to 
ensure at all times the passing of essential Government 
legislation . While therefore they would retain the certificate 
for use only in an extreme emergency, they w'ould so consti- 
tute both chambers as to afford the Government a reasonable 
chance ol securing enough support among the many different 
interests represented to carry their Bills at a joint session. So 
stated, the divergence of views may not appear very striking , 
but any departure from that part of the scheme which treats 
the^ certificate procedure as the mainstay of Government 
legislation at once opens the door to a very different con- 
stitutional position. There would then be good reasons for 
constructing India’s bicameral legislature on the lines of 
others in the world, leaving the progressi\e elements to find 
their representation in the Assembly, and giving the Council 
of State the definite character of a revising chamber by 
making it the organ of conservative and stable opinion. 

34. Between these two alternatives the main issues are 
fairly clear ; but additional complications arise from the fact 
that the committee’s report throws little light upon the 
practical possibilities of the methods of election to the Indian 
legislature. If the Assembly could be constituted by direct , 
election, then the indirect election to the Council of State 
which the first plan involves might be accepted as no more 
than a minor drawback. If, however, it becomes necessary 
to choose the elective portion 6f the Assembly by indirect 
election, and if no better electoral colleges can be devised for it 
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than the non-ufficial member.s of the pro\incial council, then 
we are faced with the serious anomaly of one and the same ver\- 
limited electorate choosing representetives to both ch.mibors. 
When on this situation the additional limitation', of the com- 
munal system are superimposed, we doubt if the resulting 
position would be tolerable. On the other hand if the founcil 
of State were to be constituted on ordinar\- senatorial lines, it 
would naturally be chosen by direct election and b\- a re*;- 
tricted electorate. The nature of the elections to the As.sem- 
bly, though still an Important question in itself, would then at 
all events not complicate the question of the method of con- 
stituting the Council. The reasons for establishing direct 
election however for the lower chamber would indirectly gain 
in strength ; for it would be anomalous that the popular bod\' 
should have a less direct mandate than the revising bod\'. 

35. These seem to us the governing conditions of the 
problem before us. As we said in para. 1 14 of our first 
despatch, the terms of reference to the franchise committee 
precluded them from reviewing the whole of the relei-ant con- 
siderations, They were not invited to consider either the 
functions or the composition of the Council of State, but 
were asked to advise on the composition of the Assemblj" on 
the assumption that the Council of State would be constituted 
in the manner and for the purposes proposed in the Report, 
and as regards the Council of State to examine onlj’ the 
method of election ; and this limitation must be borne in 
mind in considering their proposals. The committee’s re- 
commendations for the Assembly are briefly stated in para. 33 
of their report. They have not referred to the proposals 
which we ourselves placed before them, and which are re- 
peated in Appendix III to this despatch. We hoped to 
discuss our sugge.stions with the committee in the light of the 
information which they had collected in the provinces, and 
without which it was clearly impossible for the Government 
of India to formulate a complete scheme. In particular, we 
were anxious that the possibility of direct election to the 
Assembly, to which we attached great importance, should be 
examined in the light of the provincial figures for electorates ; 
but there were other questions, in particular questions of the 
balance of interests, on which, had time permitted, more light 
would have been thrown by an exchange of views. The 
chairman thought that nothing would be gained by a con- 
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ference at which the Government of India were not prepared 
to formulate a complete scheme , he prefen eel to conclude 
his leport without conferring with us . and theie are therefore 
some points on which the reasons for the committee’s 
divergence from our own proj)osals arc not clear. 

36. The committee liavc accepted our view that if all the 
interests which, following the plan of the Report, it is 
desirable to include are to find representation in the Assembly, 
the strength of the elective portion of that bod}" must be 
raised to 78 or 80. The differences of detail between the 
committee’s scheme and our own are exhibited in the 
following tables ’ — 


(zOVERXMENT OP INDIA'S PROPOSALS. 


— 


S 

Muslim. 

European 

Interests. 

Landholders 

Indian Com- 
merce 

Sikhs. 

U 

Total 

Madras 

... 

9 

I 

* 

I 


. . 


12 

Ijombay 


5 

I 

2 


2 

... 

I 

12 

bengal 


5 

3 

3 


> 

... 

I 

14 

Ihiited Piovinces ... 


8 

3 

I 

I 


... 

... 

13 

Punjab 


i ^ 

3 

... 

I 

... 

I 


8 

Bihar and Orissa ... 


6 

I 

... 

I 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Central Provinces... 


3 

*• 

... 

I 

... 


... 

4 ' 

Assam... 


2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Burma 


3 

i 

I 

... 


... 

... 


Eiiro|)ean non-official 
munity 

rom- 


... 

f 


... 

1 ... 


1 1 

Total 

... 

44 

12 

9 

7 

3 

I 

2 

1 
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COMMUX \1 . LW'lUiOLlU.R'^ 




i 


- - 1 

-- 





i 


j 

2 

a 

-y 

^ 1 

Sikh. 

^ -J' 

A ^ 1 

M usliin 

5 


'f 


1 

^Madias... ... j 

7 

0 


I 



1 

I 

12 

Bombay... ... ! 

4 

3 


1 ; 

I 


I 

2 

12 

Bengal ... ... ' 

5 

3 


I ! 

I 


0 

I 


1 

United Pro\inces ... j 

6 

3 



I ' 

... 

1 


12 

Punjab ... ... 1 

2 

j 4 

’ 

I ; 

! 

i 

1 

i 

I 

I 


... 

9 

Bihar and Orissa ... j 

6 

0 

J i 

I 

... 



... 

9 

Cential Piovmces ... | 

4 

I 

1 ... 1 

... 

... 


... 

... 

5 

1 

Assam ... 

I 

I 

1 

... 1 


... 


I 


3 

j 

Burma‘S'... 

2 

I 

... 1 

1 

... 

j 

j 

I , 

... 

4 

Delhi ... 

I 


1 

. . 1 

... 



^ i 

... 1 

I 

Total 

38 

20 

1 

1 

I 

5 

4 

1 1 1 

1 

i 

L 

4 

80 


The allotment foi Burma is only tentative. 


As you will see, there is no great difference between our 
respective ideas of the strength of the non-special (general 
>^plus communal) representation • but the committee have 
applied the Congress-League compact, which related to the 
Indian legislature as a whole, to the Assembly as a unit 
by itself, and have recommended a higher proportion of 
Muslim seats (24 out of 73 Indian elected seats) than our pro- 
posals, which were based on their strength in the various pro- 
vinces, would give them. While the majority of us are pre- 
pared to accept their recommendation on this point, our 
colleague Sir William Vincent dissents, and regards the 
Muslim representation proposed by the committee as ex- 
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cessive. The special interests for which we proposed to make 
provision were the great landholders, European interests, 
Indian commerce and the two large cities of Calcutta and ^ 
Bombay. The committee have omitted any special urban re-! 
presentation , they have not taken into account any European * ' 
interests outside commerce ; they have increased the re- 
presentation of the landholders proposed by us from 7 to 10 ; 
they have decreased the European seats from 9 to 7 and have 
increased the seats given to Indian commerce from 3 to 4. It 
would have been convenient if they had stated their reasons. 

We think that the representation of landholders is excessive 
in itself, considering their representation in the Council of 
State, and that its distribution betw^een provinces does not 
accord with the importance of the landed classes in them. 
Moreover the committee’s treatment of landed property in 
the Assembly, where its interests are probably less immediate 
than in the provincial councils, is not consistent with the res- 
tricted representation which they have assigned it in the 
latter. We think that it would be disproportionate to 
reserve one elected seat to Delhi ; its interests, when neces- 
saiy, like those of any other minor province, could be sufficient- 
ly met by nomination. We also deprecate the reduction and 
restriction of the European representation. As w^as pointed 
out in His Excellency’s speech which we attached to our first 
despatch, many of the questions which will come before the 
Assembly will be of great interest to European commerce, 
and we think that it should be strongly represented there. 

We feel therefore that in these respects the committee’s 
scheme is open to criticism . and we should prefer not to 
endorse it until we know how it is received by those affected. 

37. On the important question of the method of election 
the committee have decided that direct election to the Assem-’ 
bly is impossible. The conclusion is one which w^e are not 
unanimous in accepting. Some of us consider that the results 
given in para. 34 of the committee’s report are enough to con- , « 

demn the proposal there made , and they think that closer in- ! A 
vestigation of the provincial material is required. The com- 
mittee have not mentioned in their report (para. 34) whether 
they propose that the elections to the general and communal 
seats allotted to each province in the Assembly shall be made 
by the non-official members of that province voting as 
a wdiole, or only by those of the community concerned ; 
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but their intentions are clear from their Appendix !X. We 
agree with them that the former alternative is not feasible • 
the Muhammadan members of the provincial councils would 
not wish their own represen tati\ cs in the AssembI}’ in be 
returned by an electorate in which the Hindus preponderate. 
But if the voting is to be communal, the constituencies, 
already so restricted that on the average eleven voters return 
one member, would be smaller still In Madras, for example, 
13 Muhammadan members, with the possible addition of one 
or two nominated members would return two members to 
the Assembly : in Bihar 17 Muhammadan members would 
elect two members ; in the Punjab 9 Sikh member-electors 
would return one representative. A minority of us cannot 
regard this as a satisfactory method of constituting the 
elected part of the larger chamber of the new legislature of 
British India. 

38. Those of us who take this view observe that the 
,jcommittee's reasons against direct election are of a permanent 
nature, and if accepted offer no promise of a speedy change 
, to healthier methodvS. They note that the committee are in 
error in saying that all local Governments advised that 
. elections should be indirect. The Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment gave an opinion to the contrarj’. But in any case 
Hhose of us who think that every effort must be made to 
secure direct elections to the Assembly would be prepared 
to require local Governments to make a further examination 
of a matter which naturally was not of primary interest to 
.Them. They do not think that the committee’s discussion 
^ exhausts the possibilities. The work of the central legislature 
will require a wider outlook and higher standard of' intelli- 
gence than can be provided by the large electorate which is 
proposed for the provincial councils ; they see no objection 
’ therefore to a substantially higher franchise being adopted 
for elections to the Assembly than for provincial elections ; 
they think it inevitable that the franchise must be raised 
if direct elections are ever to be attained for the Assembly, 
and they would much prefer to take this step at once. Instead 
of concluding that this would give too much power to the 
landholders, who according to the committee would also enjoy 
their separate representation, they would propose first to 
ascertain what voters would be forthcoming on the new roll 
in urban and rural areas, and then to de.cide the details of the 
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constituencies : it might well be that no separate seats for 
landholders were needed. 

39. The majority ot us are prepared to accept the com« 
mittee’s finding. We do so with regret, for we look upon 
direct elections as the only system that is compatible with 
true responsibility to the voters. And we do not accept any 
arguments which would relegate the creation of a direct 
electorate for the Assembly to an indefinite future. We con- 
sider that it will be the clear duty of the Government of India 
to devise such an electorate before the enquiry of the first 
statutory commission. But for the moment we recognize 
that the large electorates for the provincial councils could not 
be polled again for the chambers of the Indian legislature ; 
and it will take time to work out a separate franchise which 
will not be too high or very artificial or so diffused as to make 
, canvassing impracticable. We take the committees proposals 
therefore as they stand, subject to the criticisms of certain 
details in the foregoing paragraphs. We agree to an Assem- 
bly composed of 80 elected and 40 nominated Members, of 
whom 26 shall be officials ; and until the first statutory com- 
mission reports, we would allow the elected members to be 
chosen by the non-official members of the provincial legis- 
latures. The nominated members we should apportion as 
"follows : — 


Ojfficial 

Membeis of the Executive Council ... ... ... 7 

Secretaiies to the Government of India... ... ... 7 

Pro\ incial and departmental officials and experts ... 12 

26 

Non-qfficial Members ... ... 14 

Total ... 40 

40. Turning to the Council of State, the committee have 
recommended a slight addition to its elected element, and 
consequently to its total strength. In this conclusion we 
agree, but the main argument that weighs with us is that, 
unless the original proportion of size is maintained between 
the two bodies, the Council of State may lack the authority 
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which should attach to it in cases wheie its upiniun is p'n 
opposition to the Assembly. \Vc do not the same 

weight as the committee have dune to the necil for nicely 
adjusting the claims of the provinces and the communities in 
the Council of State as well as ui the lowei chamber. They 
have here departed from the scheme of the Report as regards 
the special Muhammadan and landholder seats, and have 
proposed that these also shall he filled b\’ the nun-official 
members of the provincial councils, while Appendix X of the 
report shows that the elections are to tollow class and com- 
munal lines. The proposal is in our \iew unworkable. It 
would allow nine Sikh electors to return a member to each 
chamber ; and it would enable six landholder voters in the 
United Provinces to return a member to the Council of State 
at each election. We cannot approve of a scheme wdiich 
yields such results. Our aim should be the representation of 
all important interests on a broad scale, and we should eschew 
refinements which really have the effect of destro) ing it. 

41. Nor can w^e accept the proposals of the committee 
Tor the method of election to the Council, Wdicther direct 
election for the Assembly is impossible is a question 011 
which, as we have said, we are not unanimous * but w^e all 
agree both that direct election to that body is strongly to be 
preferred, and that if it cannot be attained theie is no alterna- 
tive but to create new constituencies electing directly to the 
jCouncil of State. To obtain the elected members of both 
chambers from the same electoral college would reduce the 
smaller chamber — the Council of State — to a position barely 
distinguishable from that of a standing grand committee of 
the Assembly. We are anxious that the Council should 
partake of the character of a hall of elder statesmen ; and 
for that purpose we should make its membership subject 
to a high standard of qualification. Having gone so tar, 
we should see no difficulty in advancing a step further and 
providing for each province and electorate of from 1,000 to 
1,500 voters, possessed of the same qualifications as those which 
we should prescribe for mernbership of the Council of State, 
^ who should be required to elect to that body from among 
their own number. The details would vary between provinces, 
and it would of course be necessary to consult local 
_ Governments upon them. There is ample time before the 
first elections loi these special rolls to be prepared, and we 
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recommend that the inquiry should be to this extent re- 
opened. 

42. Assuming therefore that the Assembl}' is enlaiged 
our provisional proposals as regards the Council oi State 
would take the following form — 

Islcctcd bv lesliicted constituencies in . — 

2 ^^adlas, Bombay, Bengal, the United Poiovinces and 15 
the Punjab (3 each) 

Bihar and Oiissa, Buima and the Cential Pioxinces 6 
{2 each.) 


Assam ... ... ... ... i 


Elected by Chambers of Commerce 

2 


Total elected membeis... 

. . . 

'24 

X'ommated non-official membeis ... 

... 

4 

Official members — 

Membeis of the E\ecuti\e Council . . 

... 7 


Secretaries to the Go\ eminent of India ... 

... 10 


Provincial and dcpaitmenial officials 

... II 


Total 

... 

38 

Grand Total 

... 

5 & 


In allowing for communal interests, we should reserve for 
Muhammadans one seat in each of the provinces which have 
three seats, and one seat alternately in Bihar and Orissa and 
in the Central Provinces. One of the Punjab seats wc should 
keep for Sikhs. 

43. The question remains whether the officials appointed 
to the Council of State should be approximately the same as 
those nominated to the Assembly or not. It would not be easy 
for the provinces to spare a double set of senior officials for 
the comparatively prolonged sessions of the Indian legisla- 
ture ; nor if the certificate power is freely used would the 
presence of so many be necessary for the purposes of joint 
sessions. There are also advantages in having the same 
officials in touch with the proceedings in both chambers ; and 
although in practice it will mean thcit the two chambers 
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cannot sit at the same time, \vc advice that the same i>friciaL^ 
should as far as possible be members oi both. 

44. We should the more regret our inahilit) to present 
you at this stage with a complete scheme, to which local 
Governments had assented, if wc did not feel that it arises 
from causes wholly beyond our control, and that there is }^ct 
an opportunity for further investigation. The extreme 
difficulty of combining the security of Government in essential 
matters with the need for greater representation of interests 
is apparent and calls for no demonstration. The strength of 
the official element available for the legislative purposes of 
the central Government is limited , and in the long run, if we 
are to adhere, as we wish to do, to the fundamental principles 
of the reforms Report, it must be the ultimate determining 
factor in whatever dispositions we make. For the rest, our 
aim should be to give the greatest scope to the representative 
principle and to make the business of the Indian legislature 
a reality to the electorate , and the best hope of doing so lies 
in establishing a system of direct election to both chambers. 
We recognize that this is at the moment impracticable , but 
for the upper or senatorial chamber we advise that the 
attempt be made. It can be done without delay, and there 
is no reason to fear that it will impede the introduction of 
reforms. 


Conclusion. 

45. We have now to sum up our views upon the com- 
mittee’s report. We think that it will serve the immediate 
purpose of making clear to Parliament the general scope 
of the electorate which it will be possible to set up in 
India ; the play which must be allowed to the principles of 
communalism and special interests ; and the size and com- 
position of the resulting legislative bodies in the provinces. 
Whatever changes may be made on points of detail, important 
as some of these are, will not impair the value of the report 
from these points of view. At the same time we feel that 
there are proposals in the report, as for instance those affect- 
ing the depressed classes, the non-Brahmins, the Muslims, 
the landlords, and the division of urban and rural areas that 
we cannot without further inquiry endorse ; while we desire 
more investigation into the constitution of the Indian legisla- 
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ture and the method of election for the Council of State, 
There is time for such inquiry * and our recommendation 
therefore is that the report with this despatch be published, 
and the opinions of local Governments and of the public 
generally be obtained upon them. 

46. Our Colleague, Sir Sankaran Nair, is of opinion that, 
in view of Indian political conditions, anj' invitation of further 
public criticism in India is to be deprecated. He would, 
without waiting for further discussion in India, leave to the 
authorities in England, who will no doubt give such opportu- 
nities as they think fit to local Governments and representa- 
tive bodies to make their representations, the decision of all 
questions, including those affecting the depressed classes, 
non-Brahmins, etc., on which he has cliffered from the franchise 
committee, and the other questions, like the composition of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, if any, 
etc., on which the Government of India are unable to endorse 
the conclusions of the committee without further enquiry. 
He signs this despatch subject to the minute of dissent already 
submitted by him. 

47. Our Colleague Sir William Vincent has stated his 
views upon the questions of Muhammadan representation 
and the Indian legislature in a separate minute of dissent. 

We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 
(Signed) CHELMSFORD. 

„ C C. MONRO. 

„ C. SANKARAN NAIR. 

„ G. R. LOWNDES. 

„ W. H. VINCENT. 

„ J. S. MESTOxN. 

„ T. H. HOLLAND. 

R. A. MANT, 
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XIV. Report of the Marquess of Crewe’s 
Committee on the Home Administration 
of Indian Affairs. 


1. The Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
organisation of the India Office and the relations between 
the Secretary of State in Council and the Government of 
India. We were directed to have regard general!}' to the 
proposals made in the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms for the reform of the Government of India and 
provincial Governments, and in particular to the recommenda- 
tions contained in paragraphs 290 to 295 of the Report. 

2. Our terms of reference were as follows 

(i) To advise what changes should be made in — 

{{n) the existing system of Home administration of 
Indian affairs ; and in 

{d) the relations between the Secretary of State, or 
the Secretary of State in Council, and ’the 
Government of India, both generally and with 
reference to relaxation of the Secretar^^ of 
State’s powers of superintendence, direction, 
and control. 


(2) To examine in particular — 

{a) the constitutional powers of the Council of India, 
its relation to the Secretary of State as affect in 
his responsibility to Parliament, and otherwise, 
and the financial and administrative control 
exercised by the Council ; 

(d) the composition of the Council, the qualifications, 
method of appointment and term of office 
of Its members, and the number of Indian 
members ; 

{C) the working of the Council in relation to Office 
procedure ; 

id) the genwal departmental procedure of the 
india vjtnce ; 

(c) the organisation of the India Office establishment, 
and tjie question of modifying the system of its 
recruitment so as to provide for— 
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tlie interchange oi appointments with the Indian 
Services, and 

(ii) the throwing open of a proportion of appoint- 
ments to Indians , and to make, recommenda- 
tions. 

(3) To advise whether any of the charges on account of 
the India Office, and if so what charges, should be placed 
along with the Secretary of State’s salary upon the Estimates, 

(4) To advise how effect should be given, by legislation or 
otherwise, to the Committee’s recommendations. 

(5) To enquire into and report upon any other matters 
cognate or relevant to the above, which it may consider expe- 
dient to take into consideration. 

3. At the outset of our proceedings we felt a certain diffi- 
culty regarding matters of military administration, which on a 
strict view might be held as falling within the scope of our 
enquiry. We were in doubt whether it was contemplated 
that these matters should be included among the problems 
which the Committee was constituted to investigate ; and we 
therefore sought and obtained a ruling that they could be 
omitted from our consideration. 

4. III the interpretation of Head I. of our terms of re- 
ference, we have designed our work to be complementary to that 
already completed by the two Committees which have reported 
under Lord Southborough’s presidency on the new franchise 
and the allotment of functions. In order to present on a 
reasoned basis our conception of the functions to be discharg- 
ed in the future by the Home administration of India, we 
have found it necessary to assume something as to the func- 
tions to be assigned to the Government of India ; and with 
this object in view we have accepted as our starting-point the 
conclusions of the Committee on Functions, in so far as they 
indicate the relations between the central and local Govern- 
ments in India. 

5. We desire to record our regret that Lord Inchcape was 
prevented by illness from joining the Committee. We feel that 
his wide experience and sound judgment would have been 
an invaluable help to us in our deliberations. 

6. The Committee assembled at the India Office on the 
5th March 1919. In all, we have held 33 meetings and 
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examined 20 witnesses, whose names are given in the appen- 
dix to this Report. The nature of the evidence taken was 
determined to a considerable extent by the necessit}' of 
eliciting the facts of the existing system. As it was clear 
that our conclusions might materially affect the status of 
the Council of India, we thought it right to give the members 
individually an opportunity of placing their view before us. 
In addition, we have had the great advantage of hearing Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in whose term of .service at the India 
Office the scheme of Indian Reform had its inception. 


II. 


7. We have set constantly before us the declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, namely, “the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions, with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire.” To make clear 
our position in regai'd to the changes which in our opinion 
should be made in the system of the Home Administration 
of Indian affairs in order to achieve the end in view, it will 
not be out of place to recall briefly the steps in evolution 
which have tended to differentiate the India Office in some 
important respects from other Government departments. 


8. There is much in the existing system which has its 
origin in arrangements suited to the control by the East 
India Company of its commercial operations in a distant land. 
These operations led to the exercise by the Company of 
governmental powers, in regard to which Parliament from an 
early date asserted its supremacy. The interaction of the 
tw'o forces had by 1858 produced a constitution which mav 
shortly be described as follows The executive management 
of the Company’s affairs was in the hands of a Court of 
Directors,, who were placed in direct and permanent subordi- 
nation to a body representing the British Government and 
known as the Board of Control. The functions of the Board 
were in practice exercised by the President, who occupied in 
the Government a position corresponding to some extent to 
that of a modern Secretary of State for India. The Board 
of Control were empowered “to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations, and concerns which in anywise 
relate to the civil or military government or revenues 
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of the British territorial possessions in the East Indies’ (34 
Geo. III., sess. 2, c. 25). Subject to the superintendence of the 
Board of Control, the’ Directors conducted the corre.spondencc 
with the Company’s officers in India, and exercised the rights 
of patronage in regard to appointments. 

9. The transference of the administration of India to the 
Crown in 1858 was effected by the Act for the Better Govern- 
ment of India (21 & 22 Viet., c. 106), which has regulated the 
1-Iome administration of India since that year, and of which the 
main provisions were re-enacted in the consolidated Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1915-16. In general, the dual functions of 
the Board of Control and the Court of Directors were vested in 
the corporate body known as the Secretary of State for India 
in Council. The substitution of administrative responsibility 
on the part of the Government for the superintendence it had 
formerly exercised caused a redistribution of functions in 
which the lines of inheritance became to^ some extent 
obscured , but the persistence of the dual principle can^ still 
be traced in the corporate activities of the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

10. ‘'The Secretary of State has and performs all such 

or the other like powers and duties relating to the goveni- 
ment or revenues of India, and has all such or the like 
powers over all officers appointed or continued under this 
Act, as if the Government of India Act, 1858, had not been 
passed, might or should have been exercised or performed 
by the East India Company, or by the Court of Directors 
^ either alone or iDy the direction or with the 

sanction or approbation of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India” the Board of Control), “in relation to 
that government or those revenues and the officers and 
servants of that Company, and also all such powers as might 
have been exercised by the said Commissioners alone,” 
(Government of India Act, 1915-16, section 2 (i), 

11. The functions assigned to the Council of India 
were in some respects derived from jthe position previously 
held by the Court of Directors. Under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, and subject to the provisions of the 
Act, they “ conduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India,” But at the same time 
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they were given a special function, which was presumably 
intended to act as a counterpoise to the centralisation ot 
powers in the hands of the Secretary of State. In regard to 
certain decisions, and notably in regard to “ tlic grant or 
appropriation of any part of” the revenues of India, the con- 
currence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council of 
India is required. This provision, usually referred to as tiic 
financial veto, has, not without reason, been regarded as the 
symbol of the special status assigned to the Council in its 
relationship with the Secretary of State, ft is emphasised, 
though in a lesser degree, by the enactment that in all other 
matters, with two exceptions, the Secretary of State mu.st 
consult his Council either at a weekly meeting or by the 
formal procedure of depositing his proposed orders on the 
Table of the Council Room for seven days prior to their is.sue, 
though he is empowered to overrule the Council’s recommen- 
dations. The two exceptions are, first, that in cases of 
urgency he may issue orders without previously consulting 
the Council, provided that he subsequently communicates to 
the members his reasons for his action ; and secondl>-, that 
“ where an order or communication concerns the levying of 
war, or the making of peace, or the public safety, or'the 
defence of the realm, or the treating or negotiating with any 
prince or State, or the policy to be observed with respect to 
any prince or State, and a majority of votes therefor at a 
meeting of the Council of India is not required,” the Secretary 
of State may act on his own initiative without reference to 
the Council, if he considers that the matter is of a nature to 
require secrecy. Our description of the statutory functions of 
the Secretary of State and the Council of India is designedly 
brief, because we feel that the enumeration of legal powers 
and safeguards can only create a very inadequate impression 
of the actual principles which have been evolved in the work- 
ing of the system. There are some elements which, as we 
have tried to show, have been derived from the days of a 
chartered company yielding more and more to Parliamentary 
control, and others which were grafted on to the structure at 
the time when PaiUament assumed complete responsibility 
through Its Ministerial representative; but the whole or- 
ganism has been moulded by the instinctive process of adap- 
tation to a form which does not lend itself easily to definition 
in set constitutional terms. We are content for our purposes 
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to envisage the system in its present working and in its 
reaction to the new- conditions of Indian administration. 

12. The Council consists of from ten to fourteen members 
each appointed for seven years, of w'hom nine at least must 
have served or resided in British India for ten years and 
must not have left India more than five years previously to 
their appointment. It is in the main a body differing in 
status but not in nature from the authorities in India w'hosc 
activities come under its reviews The Secretary of State 
in Council represents in fact the supreme element of expert 
control at the higher end of the chain of official adminis- 
tration. In his corporate capacity he has delegated wide 
pow’ers to the Indian administrations without divesting him- 
self of his ultimate responsibilities as the governing authority. 
The main provisions of the Act of 1858, as we understand 
them, had the effect of giving prominence to these official 
duties of the corporation it established. But the Secretary 
of State, as distinct from the Secretary of State in Council 
is generally responsible as a Minister for the co-ordination of 
Indian and Imperial policy. The Council are by law in a 
position to obstruct his policy, or indeed the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, by interposing their financial veto if 
Indian revenues are affected ; but in practice they have 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Imperial Executi\’’e by 
accepting proposals communicated to them as decisions ot 
the Ministry, in so far as those proposals raise issues on which 
they are legally competent to decide. We mention this 
demarcation of functions, to which w’e shall revert, to illustrate 
the way in which the hard outlines of legal definition have 
been rounded off by constitutional usage. But we are more 
immediately concerned at present with the collective func- 
tions of the Secretary of State in Council in their relation 
the Government of India. And in that relation the govern- 
ing body was designed to assert an active supremacy. All 
measures, administrative, financial and legislative, of the 
authorities in India are referred to it for examination and 
decision, except in so far as by general or special orders it has 
delegated powders of sanction. Delegation has been carried 
out largely as a matter of expediency, with the direct object 
of increasing administrative efficiency ; it has not implied, and 
has not been intended to imply, any radical change in the 
respective functions of the authorities betw’een whom it has 
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taken place. The Secretary oi State in ( ouiici! retain^ the 
ultimate authority as the head of the s}'steni ; and wc have now 
to see how far the conception of graduated ofticial control — 
tempered, it may be. at various stages h}’ the advice ot 
representatives of the people — can be adapted to the principle 
of popular responsibility which is to be introduced. 

III. 

13. The features which typify the Reforms Scheme aic 
the transfer of some subjects of administration from office! b 
of the Crown to representatives of the people in the pro- 
vinces, and the encouragement in the Indian legislature of an 
authoritative expression of popular opinion to which the 
governments will become increasingly responsive. Simul- 
taneously with these developments a systematic delegation of 
powers, which, indeed, has long been felt to be desirable in 
the interests of efficiency, is contemplated in order that the 
free influence of the new forces may not be blocked at the 
outset by some survival of the system they are intended 
eventually to supplant, Leaving on one side for the present 
the provincial aspects, we proceed to discuss the effects of the 
scheme on the Government of India, where, it will be 
remembered, there is no transfer of subjects but a marked 
enlargement of popular representation. The new constitu- 
tion of the Indian Legislative Assembly, which will give to 
the non-official members a substantial majority, is bound to 
make its weight felt with the Government of India. The 
problem with which we are immediately concerned is to 
secure that the opinion of the Assembly should carry 
corresponding weight with the authorities in whom is vested 
the power of controlling the Government of India. It appears 
to us that the conception of the Reforms Scheme leads 
naturally to the acceptance of the principle, which we here 
state in general terms, that where the Government of India 
find themselves in agreement with a conclusion of the 
Legislative Assembly, their joint decision should ordinarily 
prevail. We set out below what we conceive to be the 
application of the principle to the main divisions of govern- 
mental functions. 

. 14 First as regards legislation. * At the outset, we 
think It desirable to secure that the authority of the Legislative 
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Assembly will nut be restricted by Government intervention 
through the Council of State save on the direct instructions 
of the" Secretary of State. The authors of the Joint Report 
lay down that the special procedure is to be applied only in 
three cases : first, where a Bill is passed by the Legislative 
Assembly in a form which imperatively requires amendment ; 
secondly, where the Assembly refuses leave to the introduction 
of a Bill which the Government regard as necessary, 
or throws out the Bill at any stage ; and thirdly, where 
in cases of emergency the consideration of a measure b}’' 
both Chambers would take too long if the emergency 
which calls for the measure is to be met On each 
occasion the Governor-General in Council must certify that 
the required amendments, or the provisions of the Bill as pre- 
sented to the Assembly, are essential to the interests of peace, 
order or good government Following the phraseology of the 
Joint Report, we recommend that the Governor-General 
should be instructed that save in the case of absolute necessity 
no measure should be certified for enactment b}- the Council 
of State without previous approval of its substance by the 
Secretary of State on the ground that the legislation proposed 
is essential in the interests of the peace, order, and good 
government of India. We note that the words employed in 
clause 20 (4) of the Government of India Bill, regarding 
certification by the Governor-General in Council, are the 
safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India or any part 
thereof,’^ which appear to be of somewhat wider import than 
those in the Joint Report. 

15. In normal cases, where legislation comes before the 
Secretary of State, it must already have received the assent of 
the Governor-General, and must have been passed by a 
majority of votes in the Council of State and in the Legislative 
Assembly. But inasmuch as there is a substantial official 
vote in the latter body and normally an official majority in 
the former, it follows that the measure has not necessarily the 
support of a majority, of the non-official members in either 
Chamber. In order, therefore, to give proper emphasis to the 
legislative authority of the Assembly, we recommend that 
whenever legislation has the support of a majority of the non- 
official members of the Legislative Assembly, assent should be i 

refused only in cases in which the Secretary of State feels that 
his responsibility to Parliament for the peace, order, and good 
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government oi India, ur parainount cunsideiutioi]'. n( Imperial 
polic}^ require him to secure recoobidcration of the matter at 
issue by the Legislative Assembly. We would complete our 
conception of the status to be assigned to Indian legislation 
by a further suggestion. It appears to us that the exercise 
of the Governor-Generars statiitor}^ duties in regard to Acts 
of the Indian Legislatuic, as defined in section 6<S of the 
Government of India i\ct, might suitably be regulated by 
definite principles laid down for his guidance in an instrument 
of instructions issued in His Majesty’s name. Effect might 
be given to the suggestion by amending section 68 so as to 
read ‘‘the Governor-General may declare, according to kis 
discretion but subject to His Majesty s instructio 7 is, that he 
assents to the Bill, or,” etc. 

16. In examination of the Budget, and in criticism of 
general administration, the Legislative Assembly can express 
its views only by means of resolutions ; and these will conti- 
nue to be advisory in character, without legal sanction. The 
Government may accept a resolution either because they 
agree with it from the outset, or "because they decide to defer 
to the opinion of the Assembly. Where for any reason 
reference to the Secretary of State is considered necessary, 
we recommend that a joint decision of the Government of 
India and a majority of the non-official members of the 
Assembly, reached by discussion of a resolution, should be 
given the same degree of authority as similar decisions on 
legislative proposals, and that the principle we have stated in 
paragraph 1 5 should be applied in these cases also. 

17. We now revert to the question of delegation, consi- 
dered as a supplementary aspect of the scheme of Reform. 
We are in full sympathy with the opinion expressed by the 
authors of the Joint Report, that previous sanction to deci- 
sions taken in India should be required in fewer cases than in 
the past, and that in some matters it will suffice in future if 
the Secretary of State _ asserts his control by means of a veto 
if necessary. Delegation of powers is so much a matter of 
technical detail that we consider our function to be confined 
to the duty of laying down guiding principles for its regula- 
tion. The basis of delegation that we recommend is as 
follows : that without prejudice to the further relaxation of 
control by the Secretary of State, the principle of previous 
consultation between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
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ment of India should be substituted in all cases where the 
previous sanction ot the Secretary of State in Council has 
hitherto been required ; but the Secretary of State should 
from time to time revise the list of subjects on which he 
requires such previous consultation, and inform the Govern- 
ment of India accordingly. Our recommendations would 
apply to all projects, both legislative and financial, subject to 
the reservations that may be necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the Secretary of State’s Ministerial responsibilities. 
In regard to administrative questions as distinct from those 
involving legislation or finance, the special need for delega- 
tion in the sense applied above does not arise. The adminis- 
trative powers of the Government of India in this respect are 
not limited by any formal restrictions ; but as a matter of 
constitutional practice, reference to the Home authorities is 
of course made on what are understood to be specially impor- 
tant administrative matters. It is clear that that practice 
should be continued under the new system. We think it un- 
necessary to say more on this head than that the degree of dis- 
cretion allowed in matters of pure administration should 
enhanced in general correspondence with the wider authority 
to be allowed in future in matt ers o f legislation and finance. 
As regards the general principle we have suggested, we as- 
sume that consultatiorr would be real and effective in the 
sense that the SecW?^ l} of State would receive ample notice 
of the Governir'^t wifidia’s proposals and that a full under- 
standing betw^sons wPjon and Delhi would be reached b}^ a 
free interchange Eo suws. 

1 8 . We have stated our conclusions as to the extent to 
which the co-operative authority of the Government of India 
and the Legislative Assembly should be recognised, and the 
corresponding degree in which revision from Home should by 
constitutional practice be limited. As regards Local Govern- 
ments, we have considered it to be beyond our province to 
explore the possible lines of devolution from the central to 
the local administrations which might eventually affect the 
Secretaiy of State’s relations with the latter bodies. Deve- 
lopments in this respect are likely to vary according to the 
initial disparity and the different rates of progress exhibited 
in the several provinces ; and we are reluctant to commit 
ourselves to a genefal forecast which the future might show 
to be not only vain but misleading. Consequently, in con- 
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sideling the relationship between the Secretary oi State and 
Provincial Governments, we feel preclu<led from making any 
series of explicit suggestions which events might pro\*c 
to be unworkable or possibly obstructive to reform. Inir the 
inauguration of the new system, the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee on P^unctions afford in our opinion of sufficient guitlc 
to the relationship we have to consider ; and we assume lliat 
during the earlier stages, at any rate, the Government of 
India will in the main continue to act as the intermediary 
between the Secretary of State and Local Governments. On 
thatbasis^ it appears to us to follow from our general reason- 
ing that in 'so far as provincial action comes under the cogni- 
sance of the Secretary of State, either directly or through 
the Government of India, he should regulate his intervention 
with regard to the principle which we have sought to apply 
to the working of the central Government namely, that where 
the Government find themselves in agreement with a con- 
clusion of the legislature, their joint decision should ordinarily 
be allowed to prevail 

19. ^ We have been unable to make a full examination of 
the position of the Secretary of State in regard to the Civil 
Services in India ; and we must content ourselves with 
recording our recognition of the weight of the views expressed 
by the authors of the Joint Report in By Hr treatment of the 
matter. We desire that the recomm^ in paragraphs 

15 and 16 of the present Report shoulo^eet^ Y^-Jngly be read 
as subject to the necessary reservationsnpld'L!\vTead. 

case 

IV. 


20. In approaching the main subject of our enquiry, we 
have necessarily dwelt on certain aspects of the Reforms 
Scheme on the Indian side, in order to throw into relief the 
flanges in the Home Administration to which they point. 
The conditions of reform obviously postulate a change of 
atmosphere hi the conduct 6f administration by the supreme 
executive ; but it is in our view clear that to complete the 
structure at this end the need for something more than a 
change of atmosphere is imperative. We have endeavoured 
existing conception is that of graduated 
^fficial control, amenable in^s^ respects to popular advice, 
but m broad outline extending in an unbroken series from 
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the subordinate executives in India to the Secretary of State 
in Council. That series is no longer to be maintained in 
India, and we cannot justify the retention of its essential 
features' in London. In so far as the new co-operation 
between the Government of India and representatives of the 
people finds effective expression in the manner we have 
indicated, and in so far as obstacles to further expansion are 
removed b}' a wide delegation of powers from home, the case 
for expert control breaks down. Equally to mark the dis- 
appearance of official control from the expert standpoint at 
home, and to establish the undivided responsibility to I^arlia- 
rnent of the Secretary of State, we advocate as our first 
principle the abandonment of the corporate idea of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. Our recommendation is, therefore, 
that the powers and authority with regard to the Government 
of India now vested in the Secretary of State in Council 
should be transferred to the Secretary of State, the date of 
transfer to be determined by Order of His Majesty in 
Council. We presume that an Order giving effect to our 
recommendation, if it is accepted, would be issued as an 
immediate consequence of the passing of the Government of 
India Bill into law. It is unnecessary, we trust, to explain 
that our conclusion implies no failure on our part to appre- 
ciate the great services rendered by the Council of India in 
the place they have hitherto filled in the scheme of Indian 
administration. It will also be superfluous to labour the 
subsidiary reasons which have helped us to form our judg- 
ment, if we have succeeded in making our main argument 
clear. 

21. Our recommendation has not been made without a 
close regard to the consequences which will follow if it is 
carried into effect. In the first place, we have satisfied our-- 
selves that there is no constitutional function of the Secretary 
of State in Council which could not equally well, under the 
new conditions, be discharged by the Secretary of State. We 
propose that he should retain the statutory position described 
in the words quoted in the earlier part of this Report, and 
should modify it by whatever process of constitutional growth 
appears to him best to fit the circumstances. Our second 
consideration is one of practical expediency. We have dis- 
tinguished in regard to the Secretary of State two spheres of 
action : one in which he has hitherto exercised in Council 
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executive functions which hencetoiwanl, in dui view, he Mill 
leave more and more to the Government of India acting in 
co-operation with the Legislative Asheml>h% and the other in 
which he will retain Ministerial control The latter presents 
no difficulty ; the supremacy of the Imperial Go\ eminent 
must of course remain unquestioned. In the former case, the 
position would be equally clear if the (lOvernmenl of India 
were constitutionally amenable to the will of the Assembly, 
But we must bear in mind that that state of affairs is not \’et 
in view. The Secretary of State will still ha\e to decide 
on a number of questions, on many of which he will not 
wish to invoke the full authority of the Cabinet. If in 
such matters he finds himself compelled to overrule the 
Government of India, he will be likely to incur the charge of 
ignoring, on his own personal initiative, the collecti\e weight 
of trained administrative judgment. We have also to 
remember the variety and complexity of Indian problems. 
The solution that we propose is to provide him with a collec- 
tive body of continuous and expert advice. Wc have no 
doubt whatever that, in the absence of such a body, the 
Secretary of State would take the fullest possible opportunity 
of securing in various quarters consultation of the most 
valuable kind. But the advice he would obtain v'ould always 
remain informal, and the special difficulty of his position 
would not be met. The body that we suggest would be 
established on a statutory basis, with a fixed tenure of office, 
and its composition would be designed to afford the Secretary 
of State the kind of advice called for by the circumstances 
which we hold to justify its creation. 

22. An alternative scheme as regards the relations 
between the Government of India and the Home Administra- 
tion has been put forward by our colleague, Sir James 
Brunyate, who has elaborated it in the statement appended 
to this Report. Briefly, his position as regards the Council 
of India, as we understand it, is that its retention, while it 
may not be defensible at some future stage when the Govern- 
ment of India have come more completely under the control 
of popular representatives in India, is proportionately 
defensible in so far as that Government remain an executive 
wholly responsible to the Secretary of State. During this 
period he would retain the Council of India as the normal 
complement to the Government of India, with its existing 
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statutoiy powers other thaii the right of financial veto, but 
with definite limitations of its area of functions As the 
focus of the Government of India’s responsibility shifted from 
the Secretary of State to the Legislative Assembly, the need 
for the corporate control of the Secretary of State in Council 
would lapse. We have given careful consideration to the 
proposal, and we desire to say that it was fully in accordance 
with our wishes that Sir James Brunyate has placed it on 
record as an alternative to our recommendations. We 
reiterate, however, our opinion that the present is the most 
opportune time, both for political and constitutional reasons, 
for marking the inception of the Reforms by a definite and 
unmistakable change in the Home i\dministration of 
India, 

23. As regards the functions of the body that we 
propose should be established, we would mark its distinction 
from its predecessor by the provision that the Secretary of State 
should refer such matters as he may determine to the Com- 
mittee for its advice and assistance, and may provide by 
regulations for the manner in which the business of the 
Committee may be conducted. There need, however, in our 
opinion, be little apprehension that its activities will be desul- 
tory, or that the tender of advice will not be regulated by 
clear and consistent principles. The substitution, for ex- 
ample, of previous consultation between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India for the previous sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council indicates one line of 
work which would naturally come before such a Com- 
mittee. It would thus in all probability develop a routine 
which will doubtless take over much of the technique evolved 
in the long term of the Council’s existence, though without 
some of the statutory prescriptions as to procedure which are 
found to be inconvenient. We anticipate that it will prove 
useful to retain the principle of discussion in subcommittees, 
in order to provide the continuous basis of collective advice, 
particularly on technical matters, which has proved so help- 
ful in the Committees of the Council of India, and which was 
endorsed in regard to finance by the high authority of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency which 
reported in 1914. 

24. The functions we have outlined for the Advisory 
Committee will naturally determine its composition. We 
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propOhC that the number nl members shuiiki be fixed by 
statute at not more than twelve anrl not less than >ix : that 
the members should be appointed, in thcca-^cot thcbiaiiicil 
of India, by the Secietaiy of wStatc , and that Nuhji:cl to the 
provision suggested below in regard to a minimum of Indian 
members, he should have full chberetion in his selcition. 
The knowledge to wTich he would turn in the Advisory C'om- 
mittee would be that most naturail\ supplieil by members 
with recent official experience in India , and we contemplate 
that with the reservation just named the majoiily of the Com- 
mittee wall possess such a qualification. In these cases wc do 
not consider it advisable to incur the risk of limiting the field 
of appointment b}^ making statutory the requirement laid dow n 
in subsection (3) of section 3 of the Government of India Act 
as to the qualification of recent service or residence in India in 
the case of nine members of the Council of India. \Yc assume 
as a matter of course that the Committee would include a cer- 
tain number of Indian gentlemen. The new conditions appear 
to us to accentuate the desirability of secuiing the services of 
some Indian members who w^ould be accepted in India 
as truly representing Indian political thought. To this end 
we recommend that not less than one-third of the members 
of the Committee should be persons domiciled in India 
selected by the Secretary of State from a panel of names sub- 
mitted by the non-official members of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State. We consider that a 
statutory provision to this effect would be appreciated in 
India as signalising the spirit of co-operation betw^een the 
Secretary ^of State and representative elements of Indian 
public opinion. Our recommendation leaves it open to 
appoint Indians representing special interests, or possess- 
ing administrative experience, in addition to those selected 
from the panel. 

25. We recommend that the tenure of office of all 
members should be fixed by statute at five years. We 
consider that this period represents a tenure W’^hich would be 
sufficiently atti active to men of high administrative qualifica- 
tions, and at the same time would afford the Secretary of 
State ^ the full benefit of^ the members’ experience, wffiile 
eiisuiing ^hat that experience should be reasonably in touch 
with current Indian conditions. There would, however, be 
an understanding that an Indian member would not necessarily 
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bind himself, by accepting appointment to the Committee, 
to remain in office for the full term of service. In our 
opinion, provisions for the re-appointment, resignation, and 
removal of members, which are given statutory expression in 
section 3 (5), (6), and (7) of the Act, might more conveniently 
be met by rule-making powers. We think, however, that 
section 4, which provides that no member of the Council of 
India shall be capable of sitting or voting in Parliament, 
should be amended so as to apply to members of the Advisory 
Committee. Our reason is that the close connection which 
w^e contemplate the members will have with the administra- 
tion of the Secretary of State is incompatible with the duties 
of a member of either House of Parliament, and that com- 
bination of the two functions might in practice be found to 
lead to grave inconvenience. On full consideration of the 
status of the Committee and of the nature of the work which 
the members will be called upoiiito perform, we recommend 
that the salary of each member should be 1,200/. a year. We 
propose that all Indian members, in view of the fact of their 
domicile, should receive a subsistence allowance of 600/. a year 
in addition to the salary of x,200/-^. 

26. We make two further suggestions which find a 
natural place at this stage of our exposition, although they 
are not directly dependent on the disappearance of the 
Council of India. The first is, that the signification of His 
Majesty’s assent to reserved Bills of the Indian Legislature 
and of the local legislatures should be made by His Majesty 
in Council, instead of through the Secretary of State in 
Council as hitherto, and should be notified by the Secretary 
of State to the Governor-General , and that the disallowance 
of Acts of the Indian and local legislatures, and of Regulations 
and Ordinances, should similarly be signified by His Majesty 
in Council. We should explain that we make this suggestion 
irrespective of our conclusion as to the Council of* India, in 
order to mark the new status of Indian legislation ; but for 
the sake of clearness we have preferred to state it after our 
proposals for the remodelling of the Home Administration, as 
it directly implies a small modification of the existing system. 

27. Our second suggestion is that the Secretary of State 
should regulate by executive orders the mode of conduct of 

" These figuies aie leckoned on a pre-wai basis, 
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correspondence between the India Office and the (bnurnmeiit 
of India and Local Government'-. The issue t'f <'rder.s and 
communications has hitherto been rej^iilatcd In- the .somewhat 
meticulous procedure prescribed by the Act of 1858, and 
we do not think we need justify our proposal to liberate the 
India Office from the restrictions imposed by a bygone age 
and to place it on the .same footing as other Government 
Departments in this respect. There ma>' be other portions 
of the existing Act to which the spirit of this recommenda- 
tion would equally be applicable. 

28. To sum up in brief our recommendations : we propose 
the transfer of responsibility from the Secretar}- of State in 
Council to the Secretary of State, and the establishment of 
an Advisory Committee of from six to twelve members, 
appointed by the Secretary of State, of whom not less than 
one-third should be Indians selected from a panel of names 
submitted by the non-official members of the Indian Legisla- 
ture ; members of either House of Parliament to be ineligible 
for appointment to the Committee ; the tenure of office to be 
fixed at five years, and the salary at 1,200/. a year, with 
an additional allowance of 600/. a year in the case of members 
domiciled in India. The statutory changes which appear 
to us to be entailed by our recommendations are as follow-s. 
For section 3 of the Government of India Act, 1915-16, would 
be substituted a clause providing for the establishment of the 
Advisory Committee. Sections 5 to 14 inclusive would be 
omitted, and section 21 would terminate with the words 
“shall be subject to the control of the Secretary of State.” 
The words “Secretary of State in Council” would be replaced 
by the words “Secretary of State,” with any other conse- 
quential alterations throughout the remainder of the Act, 
and throughout the Government of India P>ill which is now 
before Parliament. 


V. 

29. We proceed to the subsidiary heads of our enquiry , 
of which the first is the organisation of the India Office estab- 
H.shment. We have interpreted this reference to imply that 
we should indicate general lines of reconstruction, without en- 
tering into technical questions of departmental arrangements. 
We are satisfied that the time has come for a demarcation 
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between the agency work of the India Office and its political 
and administrative functions, and that the step would com- 
mend itself to all classes of opinion in India as marking a 
stage towards full Dominion status. Accordingly, we recom- 
mend that preliminary action should be taken with a view to 
the transfer of all agency work to a High Commissioner for 
India or some similar Indian Governmental representative in 
London. We suggest that, in the first instance, communications 
should be entered into with the Government of India with the 
object of transferring to the direct control of that Government 
the Stores Department and also the Accountant-Generars 
Department (subject to any necessary reservations, including 
the retention of work connected with higher finance), and that 
the Government of India should at the same time be invited 
to make suggestions for the transfer to their control of any 
other agency business, such as that transacted by the Indian 
Students Department. 

30. As regards modifications in the system of the recruit- 
ment of the higher administrative staff of the India Office, 
we find difficulty in adopting a suggestion which appears in 
the Joint Report, that as one alternative the India Office staff 
might be recruited from the Indian Civil Service. One serious 
objection is that a preliminary period of training, undergone 
in India before the new recruit enters on his duties at the 
India Office, though it would undoubtedly give his work the 
initial stimulus of local and freshly-felt experience, would 
inevitably have to be general and somewhat indefinite in 
character, and would tend to lose the usefulness of its effect 
just at the time when he would begin to take a responsible 
part in the administrative work of the Office. Our general 
attitude towards the question is governed by the fact that 
authoritative Indian experience will be represented in the 
Advisory Committee, and will not be supplemented on the 
same plane by members of the permanent establishment. We 
draw a clear distinction between the advice tendered to the 
Secretary of State collectively by a body of the status we 
have in view and that submitted to him individually by his 
subordinates. In the case of the latter, we regard personal 
knowledge of Indian conditions as a valuable adjunct rathei 
than as an essential qualification. The evidence before us 
has indicated the great value of bringing the superior officers 
of the Home and the Indian Administrations into dose touch 
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with each other under daily working conditions, and wc 
presume that the system of deputing the.^e officers, on special 
duty and with definite objects, tiom one count! y to the other 
will be continued and possibly expanded. So far, we have 
been dealing more particularly with the case of members of 
the India Office staff. As regards members of the Indian 
Services, the position is easier. The terms of leave and 
deputation from India make them more readily available 
for interchange ; they are not hampered in an\' special sense 
by ignorance of local conditions ; and experience has alread)^ 
proved, in the temporary adjustment of the India Office 
staff to war conditions, that they can be employed in 
the Office with success. The widening of their experience 
in regard to the political and Parliamentary functions 
of the Home Administration and its relations with other 
Departments cannot fail to be of very considerable value. 
At the same time we fully realise that the work of the Home 
Administration requires a special outlook and a special 
technique which can only be acquired by a continuous 
training under the traditions of the Home Service. For this 
reason, and also to avoid the effect of discouragement on the 
permanent staff recruited at Home, we would deprecate any 
systematic reservation of higher appointments in the India 
Office for members of the Indian Services. To sum up our 
conclusions, we are of opinion that it is desirable that from 
time to time the Secretary of State should depute members 
of the India Office staff on special duty in India, whenever 
convenient opportunities present themselves and should also 
employ officers of the Indian Services, or non-officials versed 
in Indian administration, in the superior work of the India 
Office, but ordinarily on a temporary footing or as supple- 
mentary to the permanent establishment We do not, how- 
ever, think that it is desirable or possible to arrange any 
formal system of interchange between members of the India 
Office and the Indian Services. 

31. We can readily understand the aspiration of Indians 
to be admitted to a more intimate part in the Home 
Administration of Indian affairs. In considering how best 
to provide a legitimate opening, we have to bear in mind 
that ^ representative Indian opinion will find its place on the 
Advisory Committee, and that the permanent staff requires 
certain qualifications of a kind to. which we have already 
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referred. Administrative efficiency, no doubt, will be pro- 
gressively forthcoming among the Indians who will be avail- 
able for employment at the India Office under the general 
scheme of interchange that we have outlined above, and ^ we 
anticipate that full opportunity will be taken to utilise 
their services freely with those of the British representatives 
of administrative work in India. We do not consider, 
however, that it would be in the best interests of the Indian 
Empire to create special facilities, whereby appointments in 
the ordinary administrative line of the India Office might be 
claimed as a matter of privilege by Indians not necessarily 
possessing the qualifications which would enable them to gain 
access to the Office through the channels we have already 
indicated. There is, nevertheless, a special force in the 
argument that Indians should be able to take their place in 
the higher control of the Office, as distinct from the advisory 
functions of the proposed Committee. We are of opinion 
that it would be advantageous if occasion were now and then 
taken to appoint an Indian to one of the posts which stand as 
intermediary between the Secretary of State and the Heads 
of Departments, and we should be willing to see an additional 
appointment of this kind created, to be filled by an Indian, 
provided that there were other grounds which could reasonably 
be held to justif}/ such an addition to the establishment. 

32. We have now to consider what alteration should be 
made in the present system under which the whole of the 
charges on account of the India Office are payable from 
Indian revenues. We understand that it is the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government that the salary of the Secretary of 
State should, like that of all other Ministers of the Crown, 
be defrayed from Home revenues and voted annually by 
Parliament Our main principles have already led us to 
distinguish the political and administrative duties of the 
Secretary of State, acting as a Minister, from the agency 
business conducted b}^ the India Office on behalf of the 
Indian authorities. It appears to follow as a general con- 
clusion that the charges incidental to the former should be 
met from British revenues. They form a normal part of the 
cost of Imperial administration, and should in equity be 
treated similarly to other charges of the same nature. We 
include under this head the charges on account of the Advisory 
Committee, which is constituted to assist the Secretary of 
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State ill the performance of his .Minihteria! rcspoiiNibilities. 
Charges on account of agency work would naturall}* continue 
to be borne by India, in whose interests arc incurred. 
The exact apportionment is clearly a matter of technical 
detail which is best left for settlement between the India 
Office and the Treasury, The principle that we would 
lay down is that, in addition to the salar\^ of the Secretary 
of State, there should be placed on the E^ti mates (a) the 
salaries and expenses (and ultimately pensions) of all officials 
and other persons engaged in the political and adminihtrative 
work of the Office, as distinct from agency work ; (d) a pro- 
portionate share, determined with regard to the distinction laid 
down in head of the cost of maintenance of the India 
Office ; the exact sum payable under heads (a) and(^) to be 
determined by agreement between the Secretary of State and 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury from time to time. 
Any arrangement made under this scheme would supersede 
the adjustment agreed to between the India Office and the 
Treasury as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure, over which Lord Welby 
presided. The India Office building and site and other similar 
property paid for in the past by Indian revenues, and now 
held by the Secretary of State for India in Council, would 
continue to be Indian property. The statutory change 
necessary to give effect to our recommendation is provided in 
clause 22 of the Government of India Bill 

33. In considering in their new aspect the functions of the 
Secretary of State, more particularly in regard to his Parlia- 
mentary responsibilities, we have not been able to leave out 
of account the proposal made in the Joint Report for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Indian affairs. The object of the Select Committee 
is stated to be to ensure in Parliament a better-informed and 
more sustained interest in India, and its composition is to be 
limited to the House of Commons, on the ground that it is in 
that Plouse that effective control over Indian administration 
will, in the view of the authors of the Report, be exercised by 
means of the debate on the Estimates. We are of opinion 
that these objects would not be furthered by the appointment 
of a Select Committee. We do not believe that such a step 
would usefully contribute towards the creation of a well-inform- 
ed opinion on Indian affairs. Members of the House of 
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Commons are already overburdened by the heavy and ever- 
increasing duties in connection with Home affairs, to which 
their constituents not unnaturally expect them to give priority. 
If Parliamentary interest in India is focussed in a Select 
Committee, effective discussion and control might be confined 
within even narrower limits than at present, and criticism ot 
Indian administration from the independent standpoint will 
indirectly be discouraged. But in any case we feel that the 
proposal is open to a far more fundamental objection. Wc 
believe that the appointment of such a body might encourage 
a tendency to interfere in the details of Indian administra- 
tion, and that the result might militate against the modifica- 
tion of control which it is the object of the Reforms to secure. 
In fact, we hold that the argument for a Select Committee, 
however strong it might have been in the past, inevitably 
loses weight in proportion as India progresses towards res- 
ponsible government. 

34. As it is clear that the form of the Home Administra- 
tion of Indian affairs should not be given a greater rigidity 
than the forms of government which are to be granted in 
India as the first step towards full responsibility, we assume 
that the statutory commission of enquiry will include within 
the scope of their review the range of subjects with which \ye 
have dealt in our Report. 


VI. 


3$. P'or convenience of reference we summarise our re- 
commendations as follow^s : 

Relations between the Home and Indian Administi ations. 

(i) Save in the case of absolute necessity, legislation 
should not be certified for enactment by the Council of State 
without previous approval of its substance by the Secretary 
of State on the ground that its enactment is essential in the 
interests of the peace, order, and good government of India 
(para. 14). 

(ii) Where the Government of India are in agreement 
with a majority of the non-official members of the Legislative 
Assembly, either in regard to legislation or in regard to reso- 
lutions on the Budget or on matters of general administration, 
assent to their joint decision should only be withheld in cases 
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in which the Secretary of State feels that his responsibility to 
Parliament for the peace, order and good government of 
India, or paramount considerations of Imperial polic}\ requires 
him to secure reconsideration of the matter at issue b\’ tlie 
Legislative Assembly (paras. 15, i6). 

tiii) As a basis of delegation, the principle oi prcviou^ 
consultation between the Secretary ot State and the Govern- 
ment of India should be substituted in all cases in winch the 
previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council has 
hitherto been required (para. 17). 

(iv) In the relations between the Secretary ui State and 
Local Governments, the principle should as f<tr as possible 
be applied, that where the government arc in agreement with 
a conclusion of the legislature, their joint decision should 
ordinarily bo allowed to prevail (para 18). 

(v) Assent to, or disallowance of, Indian legislation b\ the 
Crown should be signified by His Majesty in Council 
(para. 26.) 


TAe Home Administration of India, 


(vi) The powers, and authority how vested in the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council should be transferred to 
the Secretary of State (para 20). 

(vii) The Secretary of State should be assisted bv an 
Advisory Committee, to which he shall refer such matters as 
he may determine ; and he may provide by regulations for 
the conduct of business of the Committee (paras. 21, 23). 

(viii) The Advisory Committee should consist of not more 
than twelve and not less than six members, appointed bv the 
Secretary of State (para. 24). ^ 


ix) Not less than one-third of the members of the Com- 
mittee should be persons domiciled in India selected by the 
Secretary of State from a panel of names submitted by the 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature (para 2/ 

(x) The tenure of office of members of the Committee 
should be five years (para. 25). 

(xi) Members of either House of 1 u 1 

ineligible .for appointment to the Committee (para, 25)°“ 
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(xii) The salary of members of the Committee should be 
1, 200/. a year (para. 25).^ 

(xiii) Indian members of the Committee should receive 
a subsistence allowance of 600/. a year in addition to salary, 
in respect of their domicile (para. 25). 

(xiv) Statutory provision should be made for recommenda- 
tions fvi) to (xiii) inclusi\e. 

(xv) The Secretary of State should regulate by executive 
orders the conduct of correspondence between the India 
Office and the Governments in India (para. 27.) 

The Organisation of the India Office Establishment. 

(xvi) Action should be taken with a view to the transfer 
of the agency work of the India Office to a High Commis- 
sioner for India or some similar Indian Governmental 
representative in London (para. 29). 

(xvii) No formal system of interchange of appointments 
between members of the India Office and the Indian Services 
can be recommended ; but deputation between the two 
countries should be encouraged (para. 30). 

(xviii) Occasion should be taken now and then to appoint 
an Indian to one of the posts intermediary between the 
Secretary of State and Heads of Departments (para. 30. 

The Appointment of the Charges of the India Office 
between Home and Indian Revenue, 

(xix) The charges on account of the political and admi- 
nistrative work of the Office should be placed on the Esti- 
mates, those on account of the agency work of the Office 
being defrayed from Indian revenues , the apportionment to 
be determined by agreement between the India Office and 
the Treasury (para 32). 

(xx) The Committee are not in favour of the proposal to 
establish a Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Indian Affairs (para. 33.) 

36. Our colleagues Sir James Brunyate and Professor 
Keith find themselves unable, for the reasons stated in the 


I These figures are reckoned on a pre-war basis. 
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memoranda which they append re^pectix-ely to this Repiai, 
to agree with us in our maiti conclusions. The}^ have been 
good enough, however, to place at our disposal the valuable 
benefit of their assistance in framing our Report, and we 
desire to record our indebtedness to them for their ready co- 
operation and for many helpful suggestions which have 
greatly contributed to^varcls a clearer statement of our objects 
and proposals. Mr. Basil’s views also differ in some material 
parts, and he prefers to state them in a separate note. Mr. 
Gosling was prevented by pressure of other work from 
taking part in the consideration of the Report. 

37. We desire also to acknowledge the valuable aid 
rendered by our Secretary, Mr. W. R. Gourlax^ I.CS., 

Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, and to express 
our thanks to Lord Ronaldshay for his ready consent to our 
I'etaining Mr. Gourlay’s services through the summer. He 
was ably assisted by Mr. S. K. Browm, of the India Office, 
whose special experience was of great value to us in consider- 
ing the working of the India Office and its relations with 
the Government of India. We cannot speak too highly of 
the assiduity and capacity displayed bj^ both these gentlemen 
during the conduct of the enquiry and also in the preparation 
of this Report. 

Crewe. 

Aga Khan. 

Esher. 

G. P. Collins. 

G. E. Murarv. 

W. Ormspa'-Gork. 

W. R. Gourlay, 

Secretary, 

June igjg. 
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XV. Report of the Joint Select Oom- 
mittee of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. 

ORDERED TO REPORT. 

1. That the Committee have met and considered the said 
BiU and taken the evidence of a large number of witnesses, 
mail}’ of whom had come all the way from India for the pur- 
pose. A mass of telegrams and other communications has 
also been recewed. The list of witnesses and the tele- 
gtams have been printed as an appendix to the evidence. 
\\h'itten representations have not as a rule been printed. 
The Committee appreciate the advantage they have derived 
from being placed m full possession of the views of many 
persons who have given much thought to the political future 
of the country. 

2. The Committee were not charged, as some have 
seemed to think, with the task of reporting on the state of 
India, or on the conduct of the administration in India, or 
even at large on the best form of Government for India, but 
only with the duty of dealing with this Bill, which had 
been read a second time in the House of Commons, according 
to the w^ell-knowm forms of Pailiamentary procedure and with 
the rules and conventions arising out of it. 

3. In the declaration made by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment on the 20th August, 1917, there is enunciated the pro- 
blem for which the Bill endeavours to provide a solution. It 
is to design the first stage in a measured progress towards 
responsible government. Any such stage, if it is to be a real 
advance, must, as the Committee conceive it, involve the 
creation of an electorate, and the bestowal of some share in 
the work and responsibilities of government on those whom 
the electorate chooses to represent its interests. In the present 
circumstances of India, the electorate must at the outset be 
small and the administrative experience of its representatives 
must be limited. Before, therefore, the policy of liis 
Majesty’s Government can be fulfilled the electorate must 
grow^, and practical experience in the conduct of public affairs 
must be enlarged. During this period the guardianship of 
the peace of India cannot be withdrawn from the care of the 
official agency which Parliament at present charges with the 
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duties of the administration and the t'ommittee rej^ard it to 
be an essential feature of the policy of His AlaiestyH Govern- 
ment that, except in so far as he is leleascil fiom rc-pon-ihi- 
lity by the changes made under this Kill, the Governor-Gen- 
eral-in-Council should remain in undisturbed responsibility trt 
Parliament and fully equipped aith the necessary powers to 
fulfil that 1‘esponsibility. But from the lieginning the people 
must be given an opportunity, and all political wisdom points 
to its being a generous opportunitt', of learning the actual 
business of government and of showing, bj' their conduct of 
it, to some future Parliament that the time has come for 
further extensions of power. 

4. In the opinion of the Committee the plan proposed 
by the Bill is conceived wholly in this spirit, and interprets 
the pronouncement of the 20th August, 1917, with scrupulous 
accuracy. It partitions the domain of provincial government 
into two fields, one of which is made over to ministers chosen 
from the elected members of the provincial legislature while 
the other remains under the administration of a Governor-in- 
Council. This scheme has evoked apprehensions wdiich 
are not unnatural in view of its novelty. But the Committee, 
after the most careful consideration of all suggested alterna- 
tives, are of opinion that it is the best way of giving effect to 
the spirit of the declared policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
Its critics forget that the Announcement spoke of a substantial 
step in the direction of the gradual development of self-go- 
verning institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government and not of the partial introduction 
of responsible government ; and it is this distinction which 
justifies the method by which the Bill imposes responsibility, 
both on IVIinisters to the legislative council and on the mem- 
bers of the legislative council to their constituents, for the 
results of that part of the administration which is transferred 
to their charge. 

5. Having weighed the evidence and information before 
them, the Committee have made a number of changes in the 
Bill. Those of a more detailed or miscellaneous character are 
briefly discussed below under the clauses to which they relate 
Those which are directed to the avoidance of the difficulties 
and dangers which have been pointed out, proceed on a 
simple aM, in the Committee’s opinion, an indefeasible 
theory. That theory the Committee think it desirable to 
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stale at oiicc. Ministers who enjoy the confidence oi a 
raajoiity in their legislative council will be given the fullest 
opportunity of managing* that field of government which is 
entrusted to their care. In their work they will be assisted 
and guided by the Governor, wdio will accept their advice and 
piomote their policy whenever possible. It he finds himself 
com[)cIlcd to act against their advice, it will only be in cir- 
cumstances roughly analogous to those in which he has to 
override his executive council — circumstances which will be 
indicated in the Instrument of Instructions furnished to him 
on his appointment by His Majesty. On the other hand, in 
and for that field of government in which Parliament conti- 
nues to hold him responsible, the provincial Governor-in- 
Council will remain equipped with the sure and certain power 
of fulfilling that responsibility. The Committee will indicate 
in the course of this Report how they visualise the relations 
between the tw'o parts of the provincial government, but they 
wish to place in the forefront of the Report their opinion that 
they see no reason why the relations should not be harmoni- 
ous and mutually advantageous. They regard it as of the 
highest importance that the Governor should foster the habit 
of free consultation between both halves of his government, 
and indeed that he should insist upon it in all important 
matters of common interest. He will thus ensure that 
ministers will contribute their knowledge of the people’s 
wishes and susceptibilities, and the members of his Executive 
Council their administrative experience, to the joint wisdom 
of the government. But while the Committee anticipate 
much advantage from amicable and, as far as possible, spon- 
taneous association for purposes of deliberation, they would 
not allow it to confuse the duties or obscure the separate 
responsibility which will rest on the two parts of the adminis- 
tration. Each side of the government will advise and assist 
the other ; neither will control or impede the other.^ The 
responsibility for administrative and legislative action in 
their own field will be fixed beyond possibility of doubt 
on ministers and on the majorities of the provincial legisla- 
tures which support them ; and they will be^ given adequate 
power to fulfil their charge. Similarly within that field, for 
which he remains accountable to Parliament, the responsibilit)' 
for action must be fixed on the Governor-in-Council,^ and he 
must possess unfailing means for the discharge of his duties. 
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Finally, behind the provincial authorities stands the Guvcin- 
ment of India. 

6. The change which this Bill will make in the political 
structure and life of India is very important It marks a great 
step in the path of self-government, and it is a proof of the 
confidence reposed by His Majesty's Government in the 
loyalty, wisdom and capacity of our Indian fcllou -subjects. 
At the same time it points to the desirability of keeping Pai- 
liament in closer touch with Indian affairs than has recently 
been possible. The Committee according!}' propose that a 
Standing Joint Committee should be appointed by both 
Houses of Parliament for that purpose It should have no 
statutory functions, but a purely advisory and consultative 
status ; and among its task is one of high importance, the con- 
sideration of amendments to rules made under this Bill. For 
the plan on which the Bill has been drafted, and in the opinion 
of the Committee rightly drafted will necessitate the completion 
of some of its main provisions by a large number of rules and 
other _ documents _ which will have to be framed before the 
machinery established by the Bill can come into working 
order. Many of these rules and documents will be drafted 
in India for the approval of the Secretary of State. When 
they come to England, it may be found convenient that the 
present Committee be re-appointed to advise Parliament in 
regard to thpm. 

7. The Committee will now proceed to indicate the 
nature of the changes they have made in the Bill, and also 
their suggestions for actions to be taken under it, either in 
the framing of rules or by executive process hereafter. 


Preamble. 

The Preamble of the Bill, as drafted, was based on the 
Announcement of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament of 
the 20th August, 1917, and it incorporated that part of the 
Announcement which pointed to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire, and to the expediency of gradually dlve- 
oping self-governing institutions in India, and it referred to 
the_granting to the Provinces of India of a large measure 
of independence of the Government of India. It did not, 
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however, deal with those parts of the Announcement which 
spoke of the increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administration, and declared that the progress 
of this policy could only be achieved by successive stages, 
and that Parliament, advised by his Majesty’s Government 
and b}’ the Government of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian people, 
must be the judge of the time and measure of each advance, 
and be guided by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportunities of service are conferred and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility. 

The Committee have enlarged the preamable so as to 
include all parts of the Announcement of the 20th x-^ugust, 
1917 Their reason for doing so is that an attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the parts of this Announcement, 
and to attach a different value to each part according to 
opinion. It has been said, for instance, that whereas the first 
part is a binding pledge, the later part is a mere expression 
of opinion of no importance. But the Committee think that 
is of the utmost importance, from the very inauguration of 
these constitutional changes, that Parliament should make it 
quite plain that the responsibility for the successive stages 
of the development of self-government in India rests on itself 
and on itself alone, and that it cannot share this respon- 
sibility with, much less delegate it to, the newly-elected legis- 
latures of India. 

They also desire to emphasize the wisdom and justice of 
an increasing association of Indians with every branch of the 
administration, but they wish to make it perfectly clear that 
His Majesty’s Government must remain free to appoint 
Europeans to those posts for which they are specially re- 
quired and qualified. 


Part I. 

Clause I. — The Committee wish to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging the debt they owe to the work of the two 
Committees on Iwanchise and Functions presided o\^er by 
Lord Southborough. If they are not able to accept all the 
conclusions of these Committees, and if they recommend some 
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additional provisions to those included m those report-, it 
does not mean that they are not very sensible of the value 
of the work done, without which, indeed, this constitutfonal 
change could not have been effected. 

The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects 
included in the Functions Committee’s report ha\p been 
somewhat altered after consultation with the India Office 
Appendix F lo the Minutes of Evidence) and as so amended 
they are accepted by this Committee, subject to certain 
general observations at the end of this Report. It must not, 
however, be concluded that these partitions of the functions 
of government are absolutely clear-cut and mutually cxclusi\ e. 
They must in all cases be read with the reservations in the 
text of the Functions Committee’s repoit, and with due regard 
to the necessity for special proceduie in cases where their 
orbits overlap. 

The Committee have given much attention to the difficult 
question of the principle on which the provincial revenues 
and balances should be distributed between the two sides of 
the provincial governments. They are confident that the 
problem can readily be solved by the simple process of com- 
mon sense and reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circumstances, become the 
cause of much friction in the provincial government, and 
they are of opinion that the rules governing the allocation of 
these revenues and balances should be framed so as to make 
the existence of such friction impossible. They advise that, 
if the Governor, in the course of preparing either his first or 
any subsequent budget, finds that there is likely to be a 
serious or protracted difference of opinion between the exe- 
cutive council and his ministers on this subject, he should be 
empowered at once to make an allocation of revenue and 
balances between the reserved and transferred subjects, which 
should continue for at least the whole life of the existing 
legislative council The Committee do not endorse the 
suggestion that certain sources of revenue should be allocated 
to reserved, and certain sources to transferred subjects, but 
they recommend that the Governor should allocate a definite 
proportion of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, two- 
thirds to reserved and one-third to transferred subjects, and 
similarly a proportion, though not necessarily the same 
fraction, of the balances. If the Governor desires assistance 
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in making the allocation, he should be allowed at his 
discretion to lefer the question to be decided to such authority 
as the Governor-General shall appoint Further, the Committee 
are of opinion that it should be laid down from the first that, 
until an agreement winch both sides of the (xovernment will 
e(|uall}’ support has been reached, or until an allocation has 
been made by the Go\ernor, the total provisions of the 
different expenditure heads in the budget of the province for 
the pieceding financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of the two sides 
of the Government in this matter, as in all others, should be 
of such mutual s}mipath}^ that each will be able to assist and 
influence for the common good the w^ork of the other, but not 
to exercise control over it. The budget should not be capable 
of being used as a means for enabling ministers or a majority 
of the legislative council to direct the policy of reserved 
subjects ; but on the other hand the executive council should 
be helpful to ministers in their desire to develop the depart- 
ments entrusted to their care. On the Governor personally 
will devolve the task of holding the balance betw^een the 
legitimate needs of both sets of his advisers. 

Cliuse 2 — This clause has been inserted to regularise the 
raising of loans by local governments on the special security 
of their owm provincial revenues. 

Clause 3 . — The question has been raised as to the com- 
munications between the Governors of provinces and the 
Secretary of State. The question as to whether such com- 
munications shall in future take place, and as to the procedure 
to be adopted in them, may w^ell be left to the Secretary of 
State. In the opinion of the Committee there is no cause at 
present for disturbing the existing position, except to the 
extent to which the Secretary of State relaxes his powers of 
direction and control over local governments. To that extent 
the Government of India will also withdraw from intervention ; 
but India is not yet ripe for a true federal system, and the 
Central government cannot be relegated to functions of mere 
inspection and advice. The Committee trust that there 
will be an extensive delegation, statutory and otherwise, to 
provincial governments of some powers and duties now'' in 
the hands of the Government of India ; and they trust also 
that the control oi that Government ovei provincial matters 
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will be exercised with a view to piepariiii^ the provinces for 
the gradual transfer of powei to the provincial govei nment 
and iegislatiire. 

Cla?cse 4. — The Committee arc of opinion that the minis- 
ters selected by the Governor to advise him on the tiansfened 
subjects should be elected members of the legislative council, 
enjoying its confidence and capable of leading it. A minister 
will have the option of resigning if his advice is not accepted 
by the Governor ; and the Governor n ill have the ordinary 
constitutional right of dismissing a minister whose policy he 
believes to be either seriously at fault or out of accord with 
the views of the legislative council. In the last resort the 
Governor can always dissolve his legislative council and 
choose new ministers after a fresh election ; but if this course 
is adopted the Committee hope that the Governor will find 
himself able to accept such views as his new ministers may 
press upon him regarding the issue which forced the dis- 
solution. The Committee are of opinion that in no province 
will there be need for less than two ministers, while in some 
provinces more will be required. In these circumstances they 
think that it should be recognised from the commencement 
that ministers may be expected to act in concert together. 
They probably would do so , and in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee it is better that they should and therefore that the 
fact should be recognised on the face of the Bill. They advise 
that the status of ministers should be similar to that of the 
members of the executive council, but that their salaries should 
be fixed by the legislative council. Later on in this Report 
it will be suggested that Indian members of the Council of 
India in London should be paid a higher scale of remunera- 
tion than^ those members of the Council domiciled in the 
United Kingdom. The same principle might suggest to the 
legislative council that it was reasonable for the ministers of 
, the provincial government domiciled in India to be paid on a 
lower scale of remuneration than the European members. 

Provision has been made in this clause for the appoint- 
ment, at the Governor’s discretion, of non-official members of 
the legislative council to fill a role somewhat similar to that of 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary in this country. 

Ciduse 5* The Committee are of opinion that the normal 
strength of an executive council, especially in the smaller 
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provinces, need not exceed two members They have nop 
however, reduced the existing statutory maximum of four ; 
but if m any case the council includes two members with 
service qualifications, neither of whom is by birth an Indian, 
they think that it should also include two unofficial Indian 
members. 

Clause 6.— The Committee desire at this point to give a 
picture of the manner in which they think that, under this 
Bill, the government of a province should be worked. There 
will be mail}’ matters of administrative business, as in all 
countries, which can be disposed of depaitmentally , but 
there will remain a large category of business, of the character 
which would naturall}/ be the subject of Cabinet consultation. 
In regard to this category the Committee conceive that the 
liabit should be carefully fostered of joint deliberation between 
the members of the executive council and the ministers, sitting 
under the chairmanship of the Governor. There cannot be 
too much mutual advice and consultation on such subjects ; 
but the Committee attach the highest importance to the 
principle that, when once opinions have been freely exchanged 
and the last word has been said, there ought then to be no 
doubt whatever as to where the responsibility for the decision 
lies. Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee, after such 
consultation, and when it is clear that the decision lies within 
the jurisdiction of one or other half of the Government, that 
decision in respect of a reserved subject should be recorded 
separately by the executive council, and in respect of a trans- 
ferred subject by the ministers, and all acts and proceedings 
of the go\'ernment should state in definite terms on whom the 
responsibility for the decision rests. It will not alwa}^s, how- 
ever, be clear, otherwise than in a purely departmental and 
technical fashion, with whom the jurisdiction lies in the case 
of questions of common interest. In such cases it will be 
inevitable for the Governor to occup}’ the position of informal 
arbitrator between the two parts of his administration ; and it 
will equally be his duty to see that a decision arrived at on 
one side of his government is followed by such consequential 
action on the other side as may be necessary to make the 
policy effective and homogeneous. 

The position of the Governor will thus be one of great 
responsibility and difficulty, and also of great opportunity and 
honour. He may have to hold the balance between divergent 
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policies and different ideals, and to prevent discord and 
friction. It will also be for him to help with sympathy and 
courage the popular side of his government in their new res- 
ponsibilities. He should never hesitate to point out to minis- 
ters what he thinks is the right course or to warn them if he 
thinks they are taking the wrong course. But if, after liearing 
all the arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his 
advice, then, in the opinion of the Comimittee, the Governor 
should ordinarily allow ministers to have their way, fixing the 
responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequeiitl}^ be 
necessary for him to veto any particular piece of legislation. 
It is not possible but that in India, as in all other countries, 
mistakes will be made by ministers, acting with the 
approval of a majority of the legislative council, but there is 
no way of learning except through experience and by the rea- 
lisation of responsibility. 

In the debates of the legislative council members of the 
executive council should act together and ministers should act 
together, but members of the executive council and ministers 
should not oppose each other by speech or vote ; members of 
the executive council should not be required to support either 
by speech or vote proposals of ministers of which they do 
not approve, nor should ministers be required to support by 
speech or vote proposals of the executive council of which 
they do not approve ; they should be free to speak and vote 
for each other’s proposals when th^y are in agreement with 
them. All other official members of the legislative council 
should be free to speak and vote as they choose. 

Claif.se ^ 7. — The Committee have altered the first schedule 
to the Bill, so as to show only the total strength of the 
legislative council in each province. They have retained the 
provision, now in sub-clause (2) that at least 70 per cent, of 
the members shall be elected, and not more than 20 per cent, 
shall be^ officials. This general stipulation will govern the 
distribution of the seats in each province ; but in certain res- 
pects the detailed arrangements will require further considera- 
tion, and proposals should be called for from the Government 
of India in regard to them. The points in question, as well 
as some disputable matters on which the Committee wish to 
endorse the proposals of the Franchise Committee’s report, 

are dealt with in the following recommendations : 

{a) The C ommittee regard the number of seats allotted 
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to the rural population, as distinct from the urban, as dispro- 
portionately low and consider that it should receive a larger 
share of representation. They also think that an attem[)t 
should be made to secure better representation ot the urban 
wage-earning class , and they are convinced that an effort 
should be made to remedy in part at least the present 
disparity between the size of the electorates m the different 
provinces. In all those matters no definite instructions need 
be given. The Government of India should be left a wide 
discretion in adjusting the figures, subject, however, to the 
understanding that the adjustment should be effected in all 
cases rather by enlargement than by diminution of the re- 
presentation proposed in the Franchise Committee's report. 

(d) The Committee are of opinion that the representation 
proposed for the depressed classes is inadequate. Within this 
definition are comprised, as shown in the report of the 
Franchise Committee, a large proportion of the whole popula- 
tion of India. They think that the Government of India should, 
as it advises, be instructed to give such classes a larger share of 
representation by nomination, regard being had to the num- 
bers of depressed classes in each province, and after consulta- 
tion wuth the Local Governments. This representation 
should, if necessary, be in addition to but not in diminution 
of, the general electorate. Whenever possible, other persons 
than members of the Civil Sei vices should be selected to re- 
present the dcpiessed classes, but if a member of those 
services, specially qualified tor this purpose, has to be ap- 
pointed, his nomination should not operate to increase the 
maximum ratio of official scats. 

ic) In the Madras Fresidency the Committee consider that 
the non-Brahmins must be provided with separate represen- 
tation by means of the reservation of seats. The Brahmins 
and non-Bralimins should be invited to settle the matter by 
negotiation among themselves , and it would only be, if 
agreement cannot be reached in that way, that the decision 
should be referred to an arbitrator appointed for the purpose 
by the Government of India. 

(a) The Committee would recommend that similar treat- 
ment be accorded to the Mahrattas in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

{e) The question whether women should or should not 
be admitted to the franchise on the same terms as men 
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should be left to the newly elected lei^islritivc council each 
province to settle by resolution The Go\ eminent of India 
should be instructed to make lules so thait, if a legislative 
council so voted, women might be put upon the register of 
voters in that province. The Committee have not telt able 
to settle this question themselves, as urged by the majoiity 
of witnesses who appeared before them It seems to them 
to go deep into the social system and susceptibilities of India, 
and, therefore, to be a question which can only, with an\^ 
prudence be settled in accordance with the wishes of Indians 
themselves as constitutionally expressed. 

(/) The Committee are of opinion that the franchise as 
settled by the rules to be made under this Act should not be 
altered for the first ten years, and that it should at present 
be outside the power of the Legislative Councils to make 
any alteration in the franchise. The recommendation, there- 
fore, in respect of woman suffrage, is to be regarded as alto- 
gether exceptional, and as not forming any precedent in 
respect of proposals for other alterations. 

The special representation of landholders in the pro- 
vinces should be reconsidered by the Government of India 
in consultation with the local governments. 

(/i) The franchise for the University seats should be ex- 
tended to all graduates of over seven years’ standing. 

(/) The Government of India should be instructed to 
consult with the Government of Bengal in respect of the 
representation of Europeans in Bengal.'’ It appears to the 
Committee that there are good reasons for a read]ustment of 
that representation. The recommendations of the report of 
the Franchise Committee in respect of European represen- 
tation in other provinces may be accepted. 

(/ ) The question whether the rulers and subjects of 
Indian States may be registered as electors or may be 
elected to the legislative councils should be left to be settled 
in each case by the local government of the province. 

(k) The Committee are of opinion that dismissal from the 
service of the government in India should not be a disquali- 
fication for election, but that a criminal conviction entailing 
sentence of more than six months’ imprisonment should be a 
disqualification for five years from the date of the expiration of 
the sentence. 
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1 ^/) The compromise suggested by the Franchise Com- 
mittee in respect of the residential qualification of candidates 
for legislative councils whereby the restriction was to be 
imposed only in the provinces of Bombay, the Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces may be accepted. 

The recommendations of the Franchise Committee 
in respect of the proportionate representations of Moham- 
medans, based on the Lucknow compact, may be accepted. 

Two further observations must be made on this question 
of franchise. It seems to the Committee that the principle 
of proportional representation may be found to be particularly 
applicable to the circumstances of India, and they 
recommend that this suggestion be fully explored, so that 
there may be material for consideration by the Statutory 
Commission when it sits at the end of ten years. Further it 
has been strongly represented to the Committee, and the 
Committee aie themselves firmly convinced, that a complete 
and stringent Corrupt Practices Act should be passed and 
brought into operation before the first elections for the legis- 
lative councils. There is no such Act at present in existence 
in India, and the Committee are convinced that it will not be 
less required in India than it is in other countries 

Clause 9 — The Committee have considered carefully the 
question who is to preside over the legislative councils in the 
provinces. They are of opinion that the Governor should not 
preside, and they advise that, for a period of four years, the 
President should be appointed by the Governor. Wherever 
possible it would be a great advantage if someone could be 
found for this purpose who had had parliamentary experience. 
The legislative council should itself elect a Vice-President, 
and at the end of four years the nominated President would 
disappear, and the President and Vice-President would be 
elected by the councils. The Committee attribute the great- 
est importance to this question of the Presidency of the legis- 
lative council. It will, in their opinion, conduce very greatly 
to the successful working of the new councils if they are 
imbued from the commencement with the spirit and conven- 
tions of parliamentary procedure as developed in the Imperial 
Parliament The Committee will recur to this subject in 
dealing with the question of the President of the Legislative 
Assembly of India. 
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Clause II. — The Committee tliink thdt tiie piovincidl 
budget bhould be .submitted to the vote of the legislative 
council, subject to the e.vemption from this process ot certain 
charges of a special or recurring character w hich ha\ e been 
set out in the Bill. In cases where the council alter the pro- 
vision for a transferred subject, the Committee consider that 
the Governor would be justified, it .so advised b\- his ministers, 
in re-submitting the provision to the council for a re\iew of 
their former decision ; but they do not apprehend that any 
statutory prescription to that effect is requited. Where the 
council have reduced a provision for a reseined .subject which 
the Governor considers essential to the proper administration 
of the subject concerned, he will have a power of restoration. 
The Committee wish it to be perfectly clear that this power 
is real and that its exercise should not be regarded as unusual 
or arbitrary ; unless the Governor has the right to sccuic 
supply for those services for which he remains responsible to 
Parliament, that responsibility cannot justly be fastened upon 
him. 

Whenever the necessity for new ta.xation arises, as arise 
it must, the questions involved should be threshed out by both 
parts of the Government m consultation together, and it is 
especially important that in this matter both parts of the 
Government should, if possible, be in agreement when the 
proposals of the Government are laid before the legislature. 

Clause 13. — The Committee have rejected the plan of 
Grand Committees as drafted originally in the Bill They 
have done so because in their opinion the Grand Committee 
did not give the Governor the power of .securing legislation 
in a crisis in respect ot those matters for which he is held 
responsible, and because in respect of ordinary legislation 
about reserved subjects it perpetuated the system of securing 
legislation by what is known as the "official'bloc,” which has 
been the cause of gieat friction and heartburning. The res- 
ponsibility for legislation on reserved subjects is with the 
Governor in Council, and, when the “official bloc” has been 
put into opeiation, h has been put into operation by him, and 
is meiely an indiiect way of asserting his responsibility. 
The Committee think it much better that there should be no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibility is with the 
Govetnoi in council and they recommend a process by which 
the Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in reject of 
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any reserved subject, if he considers that the Act is necessary 
for the proper fulfilment of his responsibility to Parliament. 
He should not do so until he has given every opportunity for 
the matter to be thoroughly discussed in the legislative council, 
and as a sensible man be should, of course, endeavour to 
carry the legislative council with him in the matter by the 
strength of his case But, if he finds that cannot be so, then 
he should have the power to proceed on his own responsibi- 
lit}’. iActs pasi^ed on his sole responsibilit}" should be reser- 
ved by the Governor-General for His Majesty’s pleasure, 
and be laid before Parliament. His Majesty will neces- 
sarily be advised by the Secretary of State for India, and the 
responsibility for the advice to be given to His Majesty can 
only rest with the Secretary ot State. But the Committee 
suggest that the Standing Committee of Parliament, whose 
appointment they have advised, should be specially consulted 
about Acts of this character. Provision, however, is made in 
the Bill for the avoidance of delay in case of a grave emer- 
gency by giving the Governor-General power to assent to 
the Act without reserving it, though this of course would not 
prevent subsequent disallowance hy His Majesty in Council. 

Clause 15. — The Committee have two observations to 
make on the working of this Clause. On the one hand, they 
do not think that any change in the boundaries of a province 
should be made without due consideration of the views of the 
legislative council of the province. On the other hand, they 
are of opinion that any clear request made by a majority of 
the members of a legislative council representing a distinctive 
racial or linguistic territorial unit for its constitution under 
this Clause as a sub-province or a separate province should be 
taken as a priuia facie case on the strength of which a com- 
mission of inquiry might be appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and that it should not be a bar to the appointment of 
such a commission of inquiry that the majority of the legisla- 
tive council of the province in question is opposed to the re- 
quest of the minority representing such a distinctive territorial 
unit. 

Part 1 1. 

Clause 18.— ils will be explained below, the Committee’ 
Ido not accept the device, in the Bill as drafted, of caijying 
vlgovernment measures through the Council of State without 
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reference to the Legislative Assemblv , in cases where the 
latter body cannot be got to assent to a law which the (h>ver- 
nor-General considers essential. Under the scheme which 
the Committee propose to substitute tor this procedure, there 
is no necessity to retain the Council of State as an organ for 
government legislation. It should therefore be reconstituted 
from the commencement as a true Second Chamber. The}^ 
recommend that it should consist of sixty members, of whom 
not more than twenty should be official members. The 
; Franchise Committee advise that the non-official members 
' should be elected by the same group of persons as elect the 
members of the Legislative Assembly and in the same consti- 
f tuencies. This is a plan which the Committee could, in no 
circumstances, accept. They hope and believe that a differ- 
ent system of election for the Council of State can be devised 
by the time the constitution embodied in this Bill comes into 
operation, and they recommend that the Government of India 
be enjoined forthwith to make suggestions accordingly, to 
which effect can be given without delaying the inauguration 
of the new constitution. If the advice of the Committee that 
it be re-appointed for the purpose of considering the rules to 
be framed under this Bill be approved, it should have an 
oppoitLinity of considering the proposals made for the election 
of the Council of State. 

Clause 19.— For the Legislative Assembly the Committee 
are equally unwilling to accept, as a permanent arrangement, 
the method of indirect election proposed in the report 
of the Franchise Committee. If by no other course it 
were possible to avoid delay in bringing the constitution 
enacted by the Bill into operation, the Committee would 
acquiesce in that method for a preliminary period of three 
years. But they are not convinced that delay would be 
involved in preparing a better scheme of election, and they 
endorse the views expressed by the Government of India in 
paragraph 39 of its despatch dealing with the subject. They 
^ accordingly advise that the Government of India be 
instructed at once to make recommendations to this effect at 
the earliest possible moment These recommendations as 
embodied in dmft rules would also be subject to examination 
by this Committee if re-appointed. 

Clause 20.— The Committee think that the President of 
the Legislative Assembly should for four years be a person 
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appointed b}' the Governor-General. He should be qualified 
by experience in the House of Commons and a knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure, precedents, and conventions. 
He should be the guide and adviser of the Presidents of the 
provincial councils, and he should be chosen with a view to 
the influence which it is hoped he would have on the whole 
history of parliamentary procedure in India. He should be 
paid an adequate salary. 

Clause 25. — This is a new provision for the submission of 
the Indian Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
on the understanding that this body is constituted as a 
chamber reasonably representative in character and elected 
directly by suitable constituencies. The Committee consider 
it necessary (as suggested to them by the consolidated fund 
charges in the Imperial Parliament) to exempt certain 
charges of a special or recurring nature, which have been set 
out in the Bill, the cost of defence, the debt charges and 
certain fixed salaries, from the process of being voted. But 
otherwise they would leave the Assembly free to criticise 
and vote the estimates of expenditure of the Government of 
India. It is not, however, within the scheme of the Bill to 
introduce at the present stage any measure of responsible 
government into the central administration, and a power 
must be reserved to the Governor-General in Council of 
treating as sanctioned any expenditure which the Assemldy 
may have refused to vote if he considers tlic expenditure to 
he necessary for the fulfilment of his responsibilities for the 
good government of the country. It should be understood 
trom the beginning that this power of the Governor-General 
in Council is real, and that it is meant to be used if and 
when necessary. 

Clause 26. — For reasons which prompted their rejection 
of the process of certification by a Governor to a grand 
committee in a province, the Committee are opposed to the 
proposals in the Bill which would have enabled the Governor- 
General to refer to the Council of State, and to obtain by 
virtue of his official majority in that body, any legislation 
which the lower chamber refuses to accept, but which he 
regards as essential to the discharge of his duties. The 
Committee have no hesitation in accepting the view that the 
Governor-General in Council should in all circumstances be 
fully empowered to secure legislation which is required for 
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the discliar^G ot his responsibilities ; but they think it is un- 
worthy that such responsibility should he concealed through 
the action of a Council of State special!}' devised in its com- 
position to secure the necessary powers. They bclic\e that 
in such a case it would add strength to the Guvernmeni of 
India to act before the world on its own responsibility. In 
order, however, that Parliament may be fully apprised of the 
position and of the considerations which led to this excep- 
tional procedure, they advise that all Acts passed in this 
manner should be laid before Parliament, who would natural- 
ly consider the opinion of the standing committee already 
referred to. 

Clattse 28. — The recommendation of the Committee is that 
the present limitation on the number of the members of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council should be removed, 
that three members of that Council should continue to be 
public servants or ex-public servants who have had not less 
than ten years’ experience in the service of the Crown in 
India ; that one member of the Council should have definite 
legal qualifications, but that those qualifications may be gained 
in India as well as in the United Kingdom ; and that not 
less than three members of the Council should be Indians. In 
this connection it must be borne in mind that the members 
of the Council drawn from the ranks of the public servants 
will, as time goes on, be more and more likely to be of Indian 
rather than of European extraction. 

Clmtse 29.— The Committee have inserted this provision to 
allow of the selection of members of the legislature who will 
be able to undertake duties similar to those of the Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretaries in this country. It should be entirely 
at the discretion of the Governor-General to say to which 
departments these officers should be attached, and to define 
the scope of their duties. 


Part III. 

*1 he Committee think that all charges of the 
India Office, not being “agency" charges, should be paid out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 

Clause 31. Ihe Comsuittee are not in favour of the aboli- 
tion of the Council ot_ India. They think that, at any rate for 
sometime to come, it will be absolutely necessary that the 
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Secretary of State shoulH be advised by persons of Indian 
experience, and they are convinced that, if no such Council 
existed, the Secretary of State would have to form an infor- 
mal one, if not a formal one. Therefore, they think it much 
better to continue a body which has all the advantages behind 
it of tradition and authority, although they would not debar the 
readjustment of its work so as to make it possible to intro- 
duce what is known as the portfolio system. They think, 
also, that its constitution may advantageously be modified by 
the introduction of more Indians into it and by shortening of 
the period of the service upon it, in order to ensure a continu- 
ous flow of fresh experience from India and to relieve Indian 
members from the necessity of spending so long a period as 
seven years in England. 

Clause 33* — The Committee have given most careful con- 
sideration to the relations of the Secretary of State with the 
Government of India, and through it with the provincial go- 
vernments. In the relations of the Secretary of State with 
the Governor-General in Council the Committee are not of 
opinion that any statutory change can be made, so long as 
the Governor-General remains responsible to Parliament, but 
in practice the conventions which now govern these relations 
may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances caused 
by the creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected 
majority. In the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament, 
which he cannot delegate to anyone else, the Secretary of 
State may reasonably consider that only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government and the 
Legislature of India are in agreement. 

"This examination of the general proposition leads inevi- 
tably to the consideration of one special case of non-interven- 
tion" Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations 
between India and Great Britain than a belief that India’s 
fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the 
trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the 
moment there can be no doubt. That there ought to be no 
room for it in the future is equally clear. India’s position in 
the Imperial Conference opened the door to negotiation 
between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation 
without power to legislate is likely to remain ineffective. A 
satisfactory solution of the question can only be guaranteed 
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by the grant of liberty to the Government of India to devise 
those tariff arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s 
needs as an integral portion of the British Empire. It can- 
not be guaranteed by statute without limiting the ultimate 
power of Parliament to control the administration of India, 
and without limiting the power of veto which rests in the 
Crown ; and neither of these limitations finds a place in any 
of the Statutes in the British Empire. It can only therefore 
be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. What- 
ever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is c|uite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests 
as Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the 
Secretary of State should as far as possible avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and its Legis- 
lature are in agreement, and they think that his intervention, 
when it does take place, should be limited to safeguarding the 
internatipnal obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange- 
ments within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government 
is a party. 

The relations of the Secretary of State and of the Govern- 
ment of India wfith provincial governments should, in the 
Committee’s judgment, be regulated by similar principles, so 
far as the reserved subjects are concerned. It follows, 
therefore, that in purely provincial matters, which are reserved, 
where the provincial government and legislature are in 
agreement, their view should ordinarily be allowed to prevail, 
though it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that some 
reserved subjects do cover matters in which the central 
government is closely concerned. Over transferred subjects, 
on the othei hand, the control of the Governor-General in 
Council, and thus of the Secretary of State, should be 
restiicted in future within the narrowest possible limits, which 
wil be defined by rules under sub-clause 3 of Clause i of the 


^R.ules under this clause will be subsidiaiy legislation of 
sufficient moment to justify their being brought especially to 
the notice of Parliament The Secretary of State mfoht 
conveniently discup them with the Standing Committee 
whose creation has been recommended in this Report ; and 
I arliament would no doubt consider the opinion of this body 
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when the rules come, as it is proposed that they should do, 
for acceptance by positive resolution in both Houses. The 
same procedure is recommended by the Committee for 
adoption in the case of rules of special or novel importance 
under other clauses of the Bill. It must be for the Secretaiy 
of State to decide which of the many rules that will fall to be 
drafted by the Government of India can be sufficiently dealt 
with by the ordinary process of lying on the table of Parlia- 
ment foi\a certain number of days. In deciding this point, 
however, he may naturally have recourse to the advice of the 
Standing Committee, should it happen to be in session, and 
obtain their assistance in detei raining which lules deserve to 
be made the subject of the more formal proceduie by positive 
resolution. 

Clause 35. — This clause carries out the recommendation 
of Lord Crewe’s Committee to appoint a High Commissioner 
for India, to be paid out of Indian revenues, who will perform 
for India functions of agency, as distinguished from political 
functions, analogous to those now performed in the offices of 
the High Commissioners of the Dominions. 

Part IV. 

Clause 36. — The Committee do not conceal from them- 
selves that the position of the public services in working the 
new constitutions in the provinces will, in certain circumstan- 
ces, be difficult. They are of opinion that these services have 
deserved the admiration and gratitude of the whole Empire. 
They know that some members of the services regard the 
wisdom of the proposed changes with grave misgiving, and 
that some fear that those changes will not tend to the welfare 
of the Indian masses. They are convinced, however, that the 
services will accept the changing conditions and the inevitable 
alteration in their own position, and devote themselves in all 
loyalty to making a success, so far as in them lies, of the new 
constitution. 

In the provinces, officers serving in a reserved department 
will be controlled by the Governor in Council, and in a trans- 
ferred department by the Governor acting with ministers, but 
in both cases alike the personal concurrence of the Governor 
should be regarded as essential in the case of all orders of 
any importance prejudicially affecting the position or pios- 
pects of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. 
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The Committee think that every piccaiition should be 
taken to secure to the public servants the career in life to 
which they looked forward when they weie recruited, and 
they have introduced fresh provisions into this clause to that 
end. If friction occurs, a re-adjiistment of persons and places 
may often get over the difficulty, and the Governor must 
always regard it as one of his most important duties to 
establish a complete understanding between his ministers 
and the officers through whom they -will liave to work. But 
if there are members of the service whose doubts as to the 
changes to be made are so deeply-rooted that they feel they 
cannot usefully endeavour to take part in them, then the 
Committee think it would only be fair to those officers that 
they should be offered an equivalent career elsewhere, if it 
is in the power of His Majesty’s Government to do so, or, in 
the last resort, that they should be allowed to retire on such 
pension as the Secretary of State in Council may consider 
suitable to their period of service. 

Part V. 

Clause 41. — The Committee are of opinion that the 
Statutory Commission should not be appointed until the 
expiration of ten years, and that no changes of substance in 
the constitution, whether in the franchise or in the lists of 
reserved and transferred subjects or otherwise, should be made 
in the interval. The Commission will be fully empowered to 
examine the working of the constitutions in all their details 
in the provinces, and to advise whether the time has come for 
full responsible government in each province, or in the alter- 
native whether and to what extent the powers of self-govern- 
ment already granted should be extended, or modified, or 
restricted. It should be clearly understood also, that the 
Commission should be empowered to examine into the work- 
ing of the Government of India and to advise in respect of 
the Government of India no less than in respect of the 
provincial governments, 

8. This concludes the Committee’s specific recommenda- 
tions on the Bill There remain certain other topics wffiich do 
not conveniently fall within any particular clause. The first 
of these is the treatment of Burma, and after hearing evidence 
the Committee have not advised that Burma should be 
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included within the scheme. ' They do not doubt but that the 
Burmese have deserved and should receive a constitution 
analogous to that provided in this Bill for their Indian fellow- 
subjects. But Burma is only by accident part of the respon- 
sibility of the Governor-General of India. The Burmese are 
as distinct from the Indians in race and language as they are 
from the British. 

9. Doubts have been expressed from several quarters 
questioning the financial adjustment proposed between the 
Central and Provincial Governments in India. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion on this controversy, the Committee ac- 
cept and endorse the recommenda.tion of the Government of 
India that a tiilly qualified financial commission should be 
appointed to advise as to the principle on which contributions 
from the provincial government to the Central Government 
should in future be adjusted. 

10. The Committee think that it may often greatly assist 
the political education of India if standing committees of the 
legislative bodies are attached to certain departments of 
Government, but they only express this opinion on the under- 
standing that the appointment of such committees, their 
composition, and the regulation which govern their procedure, 
shall be matters wholly and exclusively within the discretion 
of the Governor- General or of the Governor as the case 
may be. 

11. The Committee are impiessed by the objections 
raised by many witnesses to the manner in which certain classes 
of taxation can be laid upon the people of India by executive 
action without, in some cases, any statutory limitation of the 
rates and, in other cases, any adequate prescription by statute 
of the methods of assessment. They consider that the 
imposition of new burdens should be gradually brought more 
within the purview of the Legislature. And in particular, 
without expressing any judgment on the question whether 
the land revenue is a rent or tax, they advise that the 
process of revising the land revenue assessments ought to be 
brought under closer regulation by statute as soon as possible. 
At present the statutory basis for charging revenue on the 
land varies in different provinces , but in some at least the 
pitch of assessment is entirely at the discretion of the 
executive government. No “branch of the administration is 
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regulated with greater elaboration or care ; but the people 
who are most affected have no voice in tlie shaping 
of the system, and the rules are often obscure and imper- 
fectly understood by those who pa)^ the revenue The 
Committee are of opinion that the time has come to embody 
in the law the main principles by which the land revenue is 
determined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, 
the periods of revision, the graduation of enhancements, and 
the other chief processes which touch the well-being of the 
revenue payers. The subject is one which probabl}* would 
not be transferred to ministers until the electorate included a 
satisfactory representation of rural interests, those of the 
tenantry as well as of the landlords ; and the system should 
be established on a clear statutory basis before this change 
takes place. 

12. The Committee have not hitherto touched on tlie 
subject of education in India, and it is far too large for them 
to make any attempt to deal with it adequately. They have 
accepted the recommendation of the Functions Committee 
that, subject to certain reservations about the Universities, 
the responsibility for the whole field of education in each 
province should be transferred to ministers. They attach 
much importance, however, to the educational advancement 
of the depressed and backward classes, and they trust that 
the subject will receive special attention from ministers. 
They are also impressed by the advantage of Boards such as 
Sir Michael Sadler has advised in Bengal, for the assistance 
of ministers in controlling the different grades of education, 
and they trust that ministers will see their way from the out- 
set to constitute such Boards in every province. The 
Committee would similarly commend to ministers the advisabi- 
lity of creating local government departments in the pro- 
vinces. 

13. The Committee attach the greatest importance to 
the formation in each provincial government of a strong 
department of Finance which will serve both sides of the 
Government alike. 

14. The Committee have been greatly struck by the 
earnest representations made to them by several witnesses, 
both of British and Indian birth, to the effect that the Go- 
vernment of India and the provincial governments must 
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become more vocal, and put forth their view of what the 
good of India requires with more courage and more persis- 
tence than they have in the past It has been represented 
to them that it will be of the utmost importance in the future 
that the Government of India and the provincial governments 
should have means of explaining to the people of India the 
reasons why things are done, the reasons which underlie 
decisions, and the arguments against proposals which they 
consider will be detrimental to the welfare of the country. It 
was represented to the Committee that at present, to a great 
extent, the case for the policy of the Government of India and 
of the provincial governments is unknown to the masses of 
Indians, whereas the case against that policy is becoming 
every day more widely disseminated by means of the verna- 
cular press. They are glad to think that this opinion is also 
shared by the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy. 

It is dealt with in paragraph 326 of their report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. 

15. In conclusion the Committee emphatically repudiate 
the suggestion that the changes in this Bill in the form of the '^ 
provincial governments of India imply any condemnation of ^ 
the present system of government in India. The Government , 
of India has accomplished great things for India’s good and 
one of its greatest services has been the introcMction into 
India of a reign of law, to which the Government itself is as ' 
much subject as the people it governs. It is no reproach to 
it that in form it has been everywhere autocratic. So long as 
Parliament on the one hand did not bestow any form of cons- 
titutional self-government on any part of India, and on the 
other hand held the Government of India rigidly responsible 
to itself for its every action, it could not be otherwise in the 
provinces any more than at the central seat of government. 
But, whatever the form, the spirit of its being everywhere and ' 
always has been effort for the welfare of the masses of the 
people of India. 

16. The Committee have directed the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings, together with Appendices, to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 
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XVI. Lists of Central and Provincial Sub- 
jects proposed by Functions Committee, 
as revised by India Office Reforms Com- 
mittee, 81st July, 1919. 

[From the Appendix to the Joint Select 
Committee’s Report.] 

Note. — In order to facilitate reference the number ing of 
subjects as in the Report of the Functions Committee has been 
retamed^ additional subjects being distinguhhcd by a number 
followed by a capital letter, e.g., 20^. 

Central Subjects 

1. Defence of India, and all matters connected with Hi.s 
Majesty’s Naval, Military, and Air Forces in India, including 
Royal Indian Marine, volunteers, cadets and armed foices 
other than military and armed police maintained by provin- 
cial Governments. 

Naval and military works and cantonments. 

2. Extfrnarrelations, including naturalisation and aliens, 
and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with Native States. 

6. Communications — to the extent described under the 
following heads ■ — 

(rt) Railways and tramways, except tiamways within 
municipal areas, and except in so iar as provision may be 
made for. construction and management ol light and feeder 
railways and tramways other than tramways within municipal 
areas, by provincial legislation enacted 111 accordance with 
procedure to be prescribed by standing orders ot the provin- 
cial Legislative Council. 

ip) Such roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, cause- 
ways, and other means of communication as are declared b)' 
the Governor-General in Council to be of military'importance. 

(c) Aircraft and all matters connected therewith 

(d) Inland waterways, to an extent to be declared bv 
rule or by or under I ndian legislation. 
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7 Shippping and Navigation (including shipping and 
navigation on inland watenvays in so far as declared to be 
nndei Indian control in accordance with 6 {d) ). 

8 Light-houses (including their approaches), beacons, 
lightships, and buoys. 

9. Port quarantine and marine hospitals 

10. Ports declared to bo major ports b)' lulc or by or 
under Indian legislation. 

1 1. Posts, telcgtaphs and telephones, including wireless 
installations. 

12. Customs, cotton excise duties, income tax, salt, 
stamps (non-judicial;, and other sources of All-India revenue. 

13. Currency and coinage. 

14. Public debt of India. 

15. Savings banks. 

t6. Department of the Compli oiler and x'\uditor-General. 

17. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, 
civil rights and liabilities, and civil procedure, 

18. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

19. Trading companies and other associations. 

20 Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles in respect of which control by a central authority is 
declaied by rule or by or under Indian legislation essential 
in the public interest. 

20A. Development of industries in cases where such 
development by a central authority is declared by order of 
the Governor-General in Council expedient in the public 
interest. 

2or>. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, 
and sale of opium for export. 

21. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

22 Geological survey. 

23 Control of mineral development, in so far as such 
control is reserved to the Governor-General in Council under 
rules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and 
ragulation of mines, 
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24. Inventions and designs. 

25. Copyright. 

26. Emigration and immigration and intra provincial 
migration. 

37. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

28. Central police organisation. 

29. Control of possession and use of arms. 

30. Central agencies and institutions for research (includ- 
ing observatories) and for professional or technical training 
or promotion of special studies. 

31. Ecclesiastical administration. 

32. Survey of India. 

33. Archeology. 

34. Zoological Survey. 

35. Meteorology. 

36. Census and Statistic.s. 

37. All-India Services. 

38. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so 
far as such subject is stated in the Provincial List to be subject 
to Indian legislation, and any powers relating to such subject 
reserved by legislation to the Governor-General in Council. 

38A. Territorial changes, other than intra provincial, and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 

38B. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, precedence 
and civil uniform. 

38c. Immovable property acquired by, or maintained at, 
the cost of the Governor-General in Council. 

39. _ All matters expressly excepted from inclusion in the 
Provincial List. 

40. All other matters not included in the list of provincial 
subjects. 

Provincial Subjects. 

I. Local self-government, that is to say matters relatino- 
to the constitution and powers of municipal corporations 
improvement trusts, district boards, mining boards of health 
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and other local authorities established in the province for 
the purpose of local self-government, exclusive of matters 
arising under the Cantonments Act, and subject to Indian 
legislation (^) as regards powers of such authorities to borrow 
otherwise than from a provincial government, and (d) as 
regards the levying by such authorities of taxation not 
included in the schedule of provincial taxation framed under 
section 79 (3) (a) of the Act. 

2 Medical administration, including hospitals, dispen- 
saries and asylums and provision for medical education. 

3, Public health and sanitation and vital statistics, subject 
to Indian legislation in respect to infectious and contagious 
diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. 

4. Education (excluding — 

(1) The Benares Hindu University, and such other 
new Universities as may be declared to be All-India by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

(2) Chiefs' Colleges and any institution maintained by 
the Governor-General in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or other public servants or their 

I children.) 

subject to Indian legislation — 

(a) controlling the establishment and regulating the 
constitutions and functions of new universities ; and 

(d) defining the jurisdiction of any university outside 
its own province ; 

and, in the case of Bengal, for a period of five years from the 
date when the reforms scheme comes into operation, subject 
to Indian legislation with regard to the Calcutta University 
^ and the control and organisation of secondary education. 

] J. Public works included under the following heads : — 

1 (a) Construction and maintenance of provincial build- 

! ings used or intended for any purpose in connection with the 
! administration of the Province ; and care of historical monu- 

ments, with the exception of monuments and burial places 
included in Schedule ; 

1 
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{b) Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and cause- 
ways, other than such as are declared bj- the Governor-General 
in Council to be of military importance , 

■ (c) Tramways within municipal areas ; and 

{d) Light and feeder railwa}’s, and tramway's, other than 
tramways within municipal areas in so far as provision is made 
for their construction and management by provincial legisla- 
tion in accordance with procedure to he prescribed by standing 
orders of the Provincial Legislative Council 

6. Water supplies, irrigation, and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water-power, subject to 
Indian legislation with regard to matters of inter-provincial 
concern or affecting the relations of a province with any other 
territor)'. 

7. Land Revenue administration, as described under the 
following heads : — 

Assessment and collection of land rer'enuc ; 

{b) Maintenance of land records, survey for revenue 
purposes, records of rights ; 

if) Laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords 
and tenants, collection of rent ; 

{d. Court of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 
(c) Land improvement and agricultural loans , 

(/) Colonisation and disposal of Crown lands and alie- 
nation of land revenue ; 

{g) Management of Government estates. 

8. Famine relief. 

9. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farm.s, introduction of impror^ed methods, 
provision for agricultural education, protection against 
destructive insects and pests and prevention of plant diseases, 
subject to Indian legislation in respect to destructive insects 
and pests, and plant diseases, to such extent as may be 
declared by any Act of the Indian legislature. 

10. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of 
animal diseases, subject to Indian legislation in respect to 
animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by any 
Act of the Indian Legislature. 
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I i . Fisheries. 

12 . Co-opeiative Societies 

13 Foiests, including preservation of game therein, 
subject to Indian legislation as regards distoiestation. 

14. Land acquisition, subject to Indian legislation as 
regards acquisition of land for public put poses. 

15. Excise, that is to say the control of production, 
manufacture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alco- 
holic liquor and intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise 
duties and licence fees on or in 1 elation to such articles, but 
excluding, in the case of opium, control of cultivation, 
manufacture and sale for export. 

16. Administration of justice, including constitution, 
powers, maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within the province, subject to Indian 
legislation as regards High Courts, Chief Couits, and Courts 
of Judicial Commissioners, and any Couits of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

17 Provincial law reports. 

18. i\dministrator-General and Official Trustee, subject 
to Indian legislation. 

19. Judicial stamps, subject to Indian legislation as 
regards amount of court fees levied in relation to suits and 
proceedings in the High Couits under their Ongmal 
Jurisdiction. 

20. Registiation of deeds and documents, subject to 
Indian legislation. 

21. Registration of biiths, deaths and marriages, subject 
to Indian legislation for such classes as tiie Indian legislature 
may determine. 

22. Religious ^nd charitable endowments. 

23. Development of mineral resources whmh are Govern- 
ment property, subject to rules made or sanctioned by the 
Secietary of State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

24. Development of industries, including industrial 
reseaich and technical education. 
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25. Industrial matters included under the fullowing 
heads : — 


(а) Factories ; 

( б ) Settlement of labour disputes ; 

(c) Electricity ; 

(d) Boilers ; 

(e) Gas ; 

(/) Smoke nuisances ; and 

(^) Welfare of labour, including provident funds, indus- 
trial insurance (general, health and accident) and housing , 
subject as to {d), {b\ {c) and {d) to Indian legislation. 

26. Adulteration of food-stuffs and other articles, subject 
to Indian legislation as regards import and export trade. 

27. Weights and measures, subject to Indian legislation 
as regards standards. 

28. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by 
rule or by or under Indian legislation to be major ports. 

29. Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation 
thereon so far as not declared to be under control of the 
Governor-General in Council, but subject as regards inland 
steam vessels to Indian legislation. 

30. Police, including railway police, subject in the case 
of railway police to such conditions as regards limits of 
jurisdiction and railway contributions to cost of maintenance 
as the Governor-Gefieral in Council may determine. 

31. Miscellaneous matters : — 

{a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

{b) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

{c) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

{d) control of poisons, subject to Indian legislation ; 

{e) control of motor vehicles, subject to Indian legislation 
as regards licences valid throughout British India • 


if) control of dramatic performances and cinemato- 
graphs, subject to Indian legislation in regard to 
sanction of films for exhibition. 
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32. Control of newspapers, books and piinting presses, 
subfect to Indian legislation. 

33. Coroners. 

3 3 A. Excluded Areas. 

34. Criminal tribe>% subject to Indian legislation, 

35. European vagrancy, subject to Indian legislation. 

36. Prisons, prisoners (except State prisoners) and re- 
iormatories, subject to Indian legislation. 

37. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

38. Treasure trove 

39 Museums (except the Indian Museum, Imperial War 
l\'Iuseiim and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) and zoological 
gardens 

40. Provincial Government Press. 

41. F'ranchise and elections for Indian and provincial 
legislatures, subject to Indian legislation. 

42. Regulation of medical and other professional quali- 
fications and standards, subject to Indian legislation. 

43. Control, as defined by rule, of members of All-India 
services serving within the province, and control, subject to 
Indian legislation, of other public services within the province. 

44. Sources of provincial revenue not included under 
previous heads, whether {a) taxes included in the schedule 
of provincial taxation framed under section 79 (3) (a) of the 
Act or [d) taxes not included in such schedule imposed by or 
under provincial legislation which has received the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General. 

45. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 
subject to Indian legislation. 

46. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province 
relating to any provincial subject, but subject to Indian 
legislation where that limitation otherwise applies to such 
subject. 

47. Any matter which, though falling within an All-India 
subject, is declared by the Governor-General in Council to be 
of a merely local or private nature within the province. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Tr\nsfer proposer pa 
Functions Committee, as revised by Ixdu Office 
Reforms Committee 31ST July, 1919. 


d 


m 


13 




Subjects. 


lbo\inres in 
which tians- 
ferred. 


I 


Local self-government, that is to say, 
matters relating to the constitution and 
powei s of municipal corporations, im- 
provement trusts, district boards, mining 
boards of health and other local autho- 
rities established in the province for 
purposes of local self-government, ex- 
clusive of matters arising under the 
Cantonments Act, and subject to Indian 
legislation (a) as regards powers of such 
authorities to borrow otherwise than 
from a provincial Government, and (d) 
as regards the levying by such authori- 
ties of taxation not included in the 
schedule of provincial taxation passed 
under section 79 (3) {a) of the Act. 


In ail p]o\ mces. 


2 2 Medical administiation, including hospi- In all nim 

lals, ispensaries and asylums and pro- 
vision for medical education 

3 I 3 Public health and sanitation and vital In all pro\inceb 

statistics, subject to Indian legislation 
in respect to infectious and contagious 
diseases to such extent as may be de- 
clared by any Act of the Indian legis- 
lature. 


4 


4 


Education, othei than European and 
Anglo-Indian education 
(excluding — 

(1) The Benares Hindu University, 
and such other new universities as may 
be declared to be All-India by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council ; 

(2) Chiefs’ Colleges, and any insti- 
tution maintained by the Governor- 


In all prm mres 


- - o 



Number \n 
Prcn incial 
List 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer proposed by Func- 
tions Committee, as revised by India Office Reforms 
Committee 31st July, igig — con ^ im ^ ed . 


i Piovinces in 
Subjects I which tians- 

I ferred 



Geneial in Council for the benefit of 
, members of His Majesty’s Forces or 
, other public servants 01 then children) 
i subject to Indian legislation — 

(^?) controlling the establishment, 
and regulating the constitutions and 
i functions of new univeisities , and 

(d) defining the jurisdiction of any 
' university outside its own province ; 
and, m the case of Bengal, for a peiiod 
of five years from the date when the 
I reforms scheme comes into operation, 

1 subject to Indian legislation with re- 
' gard to the Calcutta University and 
I the control and organisation of second- 
; ary education. 

5 I PuWic Works included under the fob In all provinces 
! lowing heads — except Assam. 

(a) Construction and maintenance 
of provincial buildings used or intend- 
j ed for any purpose in connection ivith 
the administration of the piovince on 
! behalf of the departments of Govern- 
' ment concerned, save m so tar as the 
; Governor may assign such work to the 
' Depaitments using or requiring such 
. buildings, and care of historical monu- 
1 ments, with the exception of monu- 

' ments and burial places included in 

f Schedule , 

^ (d) Road, bridges, terries, tunnels, 

j ropeways and causeways other than 
! such as are declared by the Govemor- 
i General in Council to be ot militaiy 
; importance , 

I (r) Tiamways within municipal 

• aieas, and 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer proposed pa Fi\c- 
TioNS Committe:e, as revised bv India Oi^fice ReI'ORM'- 
Committee 31ST Jul\, i () ii .)— coniihucii . 



SubjeLtb. 


Pro\ me Cb m 
which tian^- 
teiied. 


{d) Light and feedei lailwayb and 
tramways, othei than tramways within 
municipal areas, in so far as piovision 
IS made for their construction and 
management by provincial legisla- 
tion in accordance with procedure to 
be presciibed by standing ordeis ot the 
provincial Legislative Council 


6 


9 


I Agiiculture, including leseaich insto ' In all piuMUces 
' tutes, experimental and demonstration 
I farms, intioduction of impioved me- 
j thods, provision for agricultural educa- . 
i tion, pi otection against destructn e m- 
i sects and pests and prevention ot ! 
plant diseases, subject to Indian legis- 
lation 111 respect to destructive insects ' 
and pests and plant diseases to such j 
extent as may be declared by any Act i 
of the Indian legislature ' j 


7 


9 


ro 


II 


j Civil Vetennaiy Department, including 
I provision for vetennary training, im- 
provement of stock, and prevention of 
animal diseases, subject to Indian legis- 
lation in respect to animal diseases to 
such extent as may be declared by any 
Act of the Indian legislatme. 

Fisheiies. 

Co-operative Societies. 


In all pro\ inces 


In all pi o Vinces, 
except Assam 
In all provinces. 



1 1 


Foiests, including preservation ot game 
therein, subject to Indian legislation as 
regards cUstorestation. 


In Bombay only 


Excise, that is to say, the contiol of pro- 
duction, manufacture, possession, trans- 


In all provinces, 
except Assam. 
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List of Provincial Subjects for Transfer proposed by Funx- 
TiONs Committee, as revised by India Office Reforms 
Committee 31&T July, concluded . 


Serial No I 

Number in 
Piovincial 
List. 

I 

Subjects 

Provinces m 
winch tians- 
teried. 


j 

i 

! 

port, pm chase, and sale of alcoholic | 
liquor and intoxicating diugs, and the | 
levying ol excise duties and licence ' 
fees on or m relation to such articles, | 
but excluding, in the case of opium, , 
contiol ot cultivation, manufacture and 
sale foi export 


12 

20 

Registiation of deeds and documents 
subject to Indian legislation. 

In all piovinces 

I j 

21 

Registration ot baths, deaths and mar- 
riages, subject to Indian legislation tor 
such classes as the Indian legislature 
may determine. 

In all provinces. 

M 

22 

Religious and chaiitable endowments . . 

In all provinces. 

15 

1 

24 

1 Development of industries, including 

1 industiial lesearch and technical edu- 
j cation. 

In all provinces. 

1 

16 

26 

1 Adulteration of iood-stuffs and othei 
! articles, subject to Indian legislation as 

1 regal ds import and export trade 

1 In all piovinces. 

i 

i 

17 

27 

1 

; Weights and measures, subject to 
j Indian legislation as regards standaids. 

In all provinces. 

18 

i 

39 

i 

1 Museums (except the Indian Museum, 
Imperial War Museum, and the Vic- 
1 tona Memorial, Calcutta) and Zoologi- 
1 cal Gardens 

In all provinces. 
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XVII Eeport of Lord Meston’s Committee 
on Financial Relations. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Ab a preliminary to constitutional retorms, the authors ot 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report urged the importance of a 
complete separation between the finances of the central 
government in India and those of the various provincial 
governments. To this end they outlined the scheme described 
in Chapter VIII of their report. It abrogates the present 
system by which certain of the main heads of revenue and 
expenditure are divided between the central and the provincial 
exchequers , some of these it hands over wholly to the central 
government, others wholly to the provinces. Inasmuch, 
however, as by this re-arrangement the Government of India 
will lose heavily, the scheme proposes to compensate them, 
to such extent as may be necessary to prevent a deficit in 
their own budget, by contributions from the provinces ; and 
the power to levy such contributions is taken in section i (2) 
of the Government of India Act, 1919. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met 
with a serious obstacle in the disparity which already exists 
between local governments in the pitch of their revenues and 
the scale of their expenditure, a disparity deep-rooted in the 
economic position of the different provinces, their revenue 
history and the tale of their oft-revised financial arrange- 
ments with the central government. For this inequality of 
burdens the authors of the report found no remedy in the 
several alternative methods of fixing the provincial contribu- 
tions which they examined. Their ultimate choice fell upon 
an assessment in the ratio of the gross surplus which they 
estimated that each province would enjoy under the new allo- 
cation of resources. In recognition of the admitted fact that 
this method would largely affirm existing inequalities, they 
advised that the whole question should be re-investio-ated by 
the statutory commission after ten years’ working. ^ ^ 
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3. The Government of India, in expressing their views 
on the scheme, pressed for an earlier treatment of the matter ; 
‘I'lde paragraph 61 of their despatch of the Sth March 1919. 
They described the feeling which had been aroused against 
the priniih facie injustice of the exemplar figures given in the 
report. They urged that any such settlement should be 
“recognised as, temporary and provisional, and that steps be 
taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and equitable scale 

of contributions, towards which the provinces 

will be required to work b}^ stages, as a condition of the new 
arrangements.” They proposed the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Financial Relations to advise on the subject. This 
recommendation was accepted and endorsed by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament which sat on the Reforms 
Bill We were accordingl}’' appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and given the following terms of reference : — 

To advise on — 

(a) tlie contributions to be paid by the various provinces 
to the central government for the financial year 
1921-22, 

f) the modifications to be made in the provgicial con- 
tributions thereafter with a view to their equitable 
distribution until there ceases to be an All-India 
deficit ; 

(c) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts ; 
and 

{d) whether the Government of Bombay should retain 
any share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 

Clause (d) of these instructions was a later addition made 
at the instance of the Government of Bombay, and was not 
communicated to us until we had completed our consultations 
with several of the larger provinces. 

4. We formally opened our enquiry at Delhi on the 
5th February, 1920. We then visited in turn Allahabad, 
Patna, Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and Lahore. 
Pressure of time compelled us to ask that the consideration 
of the cases of x^ssam and the Central Provinces should be 
undertaken at Calcutta and Bombay, respectively , and we 
are indebted to the two Chief Commissioners for meeting us 
in this request at some inconvenience to themselves. Our 
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procedure was to discuss the subjects of our enquiiy in each 
province with the Member of the Executive Council who 
holds the financial portfolio, or, in provinces where there is 
no Council, with the Secretary in charge of the Financial 
Department, and with such other officials as those gentlemen 
introduced. Sir Nicholas Beatson-Bell, the Chief Commi.s- 
sioner of Assam, presented the case of his province in person. 
After taking the official evidence we met those members of 
the finance committee of the provincial legislature who were 
ready to favour us with their views. We finally received 
such members of the general public or representatives of 
public bodies as offered themselves for examination. In most 
cases we had informal consultations with the Head of the 
Province ; and the local government of Bombaj' as a whole 
accorded us two interviews. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE^ GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S DEFICIT. 

5. In order to effect the desired separation of central 
from provincial finance, the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
(paragraph 203) proposes that the^cenfral exchequer should 
receive the whole of the Inco me-tax and the revenue from 
General. .Stamps ; and that the provinces should retain the 
entire receipts from Land revenue. Irrigation, Excise and 
Judicial Stamps, while they should be wholly responsible 
for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in 
connexion withjamine. We read (the report of) the Joint Sefect 
Committee of Parliament as approving this redistribution, and 
we considered that it would be outside our duty to advise any 
alteration of the scheme in this respect unless we found 
the strongest reason for a change. The arguments addressed 
to us on this branch of the subject have related mainly to 
Income-tax and General Stamps. Certain local governments 
have remonstrated against losing a share in those two heads, 
and the plea for making the whole, or at least one-half, of the 
income-tax receipts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Bombay. Under our instructions we have to 
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report on the point for that presidency ; but we have found 
it difficult to treat the issue as applicable to one province only. 
The grounds of the Bombay claim are common to all pro- 
vinces and more especially to those in which large commercial 
and industrial activities are centred. 

6. The basic objection to the transfer ot Income-tax is 
that the provinces will thus be deprived of any share in a 
head of revenue which has recently shown a remarkable capa- 
city for expansion, while they are left to finance their rapidl}^ 
growing administrative needs with heads of revenue in which 
the increase is slow or problematical. How far the remark- 
able growth of the income-tax receipts in late years has been 
stimulated by war conditions, we have not attempted to esti- 
mate ; but we are assured that large improvements are being 
made in the assessment staff and in their methods, and that 
a rapid and continuous growth in the return may be counted 
upon. Several local governments urge that the yield from 
Income-tax is the only direct contribution to their public 
revenue Xvhich is made by the industrial wealth of their pro- 
vinces ; and governments, which administer great mercantile 
and manufacturing centres like Calcutta and Bombay, claim 
special consideration for the heavy expenditure^ in which 
those centres involve them. To these arguments the Bombay 
government added their apprehension that a timesmay come 
when a local government may not be anxious to direct, or its 
officers zealous to enforce, the collection of a tax which brings 
no grist to the provincial mill. This last contention was put 
forcibly ; but we presume that the Government of India will 
not be powerless * to require the fulfilment by a provincial 
government of its obligations under the new constitution, and 
that public servants will not be remiss in carrying out public 
duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. We doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude 
local governments from some form of direct taxation upon 
the industrial and commercial earnings of their people , and 
we recognise the natural anxiet)^ of provinces to retain a share 
in a rapidly improving head of revenue. But, so far as the 
income-tax is concerned, we see no reason to vary the scheme 
of the report. We accept as valid the arguments given by 
its authors (paragraph 203) ; indeed, the second of these ar- 
guments seems to us capable of further extension in the case 
of public companies with shareholders scattered over India 
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and elsewhere. We advise, therefore, that the whole of the 
income-tax proceeds be credited to the central government. 
Their needs in the near future are likely to be quite as giCat, 
and to develop quite as rapidly, as those of the provinces ; 
while we do not apprehend that the richer provinces, such as 
Bombay, will be seriously handicapped in the administiation 
of their own finances. We append, and shall allude to them 
hereafter, some figures which indicate that several of the pro- 
‘ vinces, and Bombay in particular, may look ^ foi reasonable 
elasticity in their revenues apart from the income-tax— -an 
elasticity which will in most cases be encouraged by judicious 
capital outlay. 




Percentage of growth in the last ^years to Budget 

ig20'2i') under the proposed provincial heads. 




Ipiovince, 

Excise. 

General 

Stamps. 

Land ' 

Re\ enue ' All 

and other ! provincial 
provincial ' heads, 
heads, i 

Madras 

70-24 

63 22 

11*66 

29*06 

Bombay 

102*57 

119-13 

32*00 

5243 

Bengal 

35*91 

69 49 

13*52 

22*30 

United Provinces 

43*70 

4575 

17-13 

20*82 

Punjab 

106 78 

73 73 

26*86 

34-88 

Burma 

36-15 

26*62 

33-52 

3365 

Bihar and Orissa 

24*20 

55*29 

4-53 

I 1*20 

Central Provinces 

49*00 

4825 

« 26 30 

33-1^^ 

Assam 

44*26 

22 22 

20*60 

28*00 

All the nine provinces 

62*2 

69*24 

20*98 

3048 


8. The case of General Stamps is somewhat different. 
We have approached it, in the first instance, from the point 
of view of the poorer provinces. Some of these, it seems 
clear, would start with little or no surplus revenue under the 
allocation of resources proposed in the report ; and this would 
be both a misfortune in itself and at variance with what we 
believe to be the intention, if not the implied promise, of the 
report. No remedy suggests itself except some extension of 
the schedule of provincial heads ; doles and temporary assis- 
tance would be inconsistent with the whole policy. In this 
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view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our initial dis- 
tribution of the central deficit, we advise that General Stamps 
be made a provincial head throughout The arguments in the 
report for crediting it to the central government have not the 
same force as in the case of Income-tax. We are rot dispos- 
ed to see grave disadvantage in different rates of stamp duty 
in different provinces, at least on some of the transactions for 
which duty has to be paid ; and any uniformity which may 
be decided to be essential can always be secured by central 
legislation. Moreover, in this part of the arrangements there 
is still the taint of a divided head, for General and Judicial 
Stamps are controlled by the same agency, and there is a 
good deal of miscellaneous work and outlay common to both. 

To make the whole of the Stamp revenue provincial would 
secure a genuine and complete separation of resources ; and 
we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh the 
only consideration on the other side, to wit the extent to 
which the deficit in the All-India budget will thereby be in- 
creased. 

9. That deficit we accept, subject to certain arithmetical 
adjustments described below, as amounting in the year 1921- 
22 to 10 crores, composed of the 6 crores previously estimated 
I by the Government of India plus 4 crores for the loss of 

, General Stamps which we propose. We have carefully ex- 

amined the basis of this calculation. Clearly, we have no 
authority to criticise the military and financial policy on which 
it so largely rests ; and we have restricted ourselves to a scru- 
tiny of the budget arrangements of the Government of India, 

^ past and present, and of the normal growth of their revenue 
and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty, — the needs 
of India’s defence, her tariff policy and the future of exchange 
among others, — complicate the estimate ; but we are satisfied 
that the Government of India have made reasonable allow* 

^ ance for those considerations in their forecast of the imme- 
diate financial future. On our tour in the provinces, it has 
! been pressed upon us that the Government of India ought to 

I meet their own deficit by special taxation, and a high protec- 

I tive tariff has frequently been mentioned to us as an easy 

: solution of the problem. On this latter question we naturally ^ 

1 express no opinion ; but we cannot see that the Government 

' of India would have any justification in imposing special 

taxation to make good their initial shortage of revenue, at a 
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time when the shortage in question will be more than couiitei- 
balanced by the additional resources enjoyed b}^ local govern- 
ments. As we have said therefore we accept the estimate of 
the normal deficit for the first year of the new constitution. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages in or- 
dinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions, 
and we anticipate that the Government of India will dnecl 
its financial policy towards reducing those contributions with 
reasonable rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recog- 
nise that it would be imprudent on the part of the central 
government to give any guarantee of the precise pace of re- 
duction ; but we think that a formal enunciation of the gene- 
ral policy would go some way to allay apprehensions which 
have been expressed to us. Such a policy would clearl}^ be 
subject to the important reservation mentioned in the report, 
by which the central government must remain empoweied 
to levy special contributions, by way of temporary loan or 
otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any tiisis of first 
importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which has actually to be dis- 
tributed over the provinces, we have had to make certain ad- 
justments. One of these is special and local, and we ma)^ 
dispose of it at once, on the clear understanding that our treat- 
ment of the matter is entirely subject to the approval of 
the Government of India. It relates to the incidence of the 
cost of the military police force in Burma. The government 
of that province, we understand, is discussing the point witli 
the Government of India ; and their view, as expressed to us, 
is that 68 per cent, of the expenditure on the force is incurred 
for frontier defence and ought to be a debit to the central 
power. The figures originally before us had suggested a 
division of the cost of the force equally between the "Govern- 
ment of India and Burma ; but the local government now 
presses for more generous treatment, and estimates that the 
share of the outlay on the military police which is equitably 
chargeable to the province is only 17*42 lakhs against the 
31*5^ lakhs which had been taken in an earlier calculation. 
Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we have 
provisionally accepted this view , and we are reducing the 
provincial expenditure accordingly, and making an equivalent 
addition to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the cen- 
tral government The main adjustments that have been sug- 
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gested, however, are concerned with the payment of pensions. 
At present the central government is debited with all civil 
pensions drawn outside India, whether the pensioner has serv- 
ed in a province or in an imperial department, and no debit 
is raised against the provinces concerned. On the other hand, 
pensioners whose service has been under the central govern- 
ment arc paid by the province in which they reside, which 
receives nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested 
that pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the 
provinces when they are paid to provincial servants and simul- 
taneously that the Government of India should relieve the 
provinces by paying their own pensioners. So far as the future 
is concerned, the propriety of this change is beyond question. 
Doubts, however, occurred to us regarding existing payments. 
Exchange complications and difficulties of exact allocation 
interfere with precision ; while other and more geneial consi- 
derations point on the whole to the advisability of retaining 
on the books of the central and provincial governments res- 
pectively the pensions for which they are at present responsible. 
We advise, therefore, that the readjustment of debits should 
take place only for pensions sanctioned on or after the ist 
April 1921, and that pensions drawn before that date should 
be allowed to work themselves off on the present footing , 
this arrangement being definitely made a feature in the new 
financial settlement. We may note incidentally, with reference 
to a point raised by the Punjab, that provinces have no claim 
on any annuity fund in respect of those members of the Indian 
Civil Service from who'-e pay a 4 per cent, deduction has 
until recently been made under the general lules in the Civil 
Service Regulations. There is in fact no annuity fund in 
such cases, and the deduction has simply lapsed to provincial 
revenues. The result of our recommendations in this matter 
is that it does not necessitate any immediate change in the 
All- India deficit ; the net growth of their pension liabilities in 
future is a relatively small matter for which the provinces may 
be left to make provision without special assistance. The 
last adjustment to be made is on account of Jeave allowances 
drawn outside India. Those are paid at present in the same 
way as pensions drawn outside India . in futuie they ought 
certainly to be debited to the provinces concerned. The nor- 
mal liability on this account can approximately be calculated, 
and the Secrctaiy of State has given us a figure ot £ 311,000 
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ior the nine provinces affected by our enquiry. ^ \\ e have 
converted this at two shillings to the lupee, divstributed the 
liability among the provinces, and subtracted 31*10 lakhs 
from the Imperial charges and deficit The latter thus woiks 
out to 10 crores phis 14*16 lakhs for the Burma iMilitaiy 
Police inimis 31*10 lakhs for leave allowances: or 9,8306 
lakhs net 


CHAPTER III 

THE INITIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

II. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each 
ol the nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 9,83 
lakhs in the year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at 
the outset a limiting consideration by which we have felt 
ourselves bound. This is an obligation to leave each province 
with a reasonable working surplus, — a surplus which we should 
prefer to calculate, so far as possible, with some relation to the 
general financial position of the province and the more 
imminent claims upon its resources. From the preliminary 
enquiry conducted at Simla in October last, it is apparent 
that in certain provinces no surplus at all, and in others no 
adequate surplus, would have been possible without pro- 
vincialisation of the revenue from General Stamps ; and our 
task would thus in our judgment have been futile. Looked at 
somewhat differently, the limit we have imposed on ourselves 
is that in no case may a contribution be such as would force 
the province to embark on new taxation ad hoc, which to our 
minds would be an unthinkable sequel to a purely administra- 
tive rearrangement of abundant general resources. This 
limit, however, obvious as it is, makes it inevitable that the 
initial contributions should be in some measure arbitrary, 
dictated by the existing financial position of each province 
and not by any equitable standard such as its capacity to pay. 

Whatever standard ratio of contributions we might advise, 

and a subsequent chapter will narrate our proposals in that 
direction,— it would have, were it to be applied immediately, 
the effect of starting some provinces on their new career with 
a deficit, and we have thus to accept some measure of Iransi- 
tiom 
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12. We have now to explain our reasons for suggesting 
a departure from the basis of initial contribution proposed in 
the -Montagu-Chelmsford report. We are aware that that basis 
was not hghtl}^^ adopted, and only after consideration of 
various alternative bases,-— population, provincial revenue 
or expenditure, and the like — which for one reason or another 
were thought inapplicable to existing conditions. The basis 
of realised surplus was finally accepted partly because of the 
difficulty of finding a preferable alternative, partly because at 
all events it did not add to, though it continued, existing 
disparities of contribution. That it has been freely criticised 
in evidence before us as inequitable is certainly not fatal to 
it, for indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open 
to some such criticism. But examination has revealed some 
objections to it which weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them, while by disclosing 
them it renders them more difficult to justify ; for each pro- 
vince is now able to see more clearly than under the former 
system its relative contribution to the purse of the Govern- 
ment of India. While actual deficits appear, as has been said, 
in some provinces, others complain that their apparent surplus, 
if rightly understood, masks a real deficit. The prospect of 
arriving at any accepted figures as a basis appears remote. 
While the figures of the Simla conference as to normal 
provincial revenue are accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estimates of normal expenditure in each province 
are strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held 
over during the war, or clearly imminent if not already 
sanctioned, ought to be included in the calculation of 
normal expenditure ^ Where is the dividing line to be drawn 
between expenditure essential in the immediate future and 
expenditure foreseen as a future commitment? Ought 
a province to be penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war, while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely, is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution ? Is adequate allowance 
made for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped 
province like Burma, or for the circumstances of a recently 
established province like Bihar and Orissa, which claims that 
it has never received from its start resources adequate to its 
needs ^ No satisfactory result seemed likely to be reached 
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by our attempting to act ab a court ui appeal in contentions 
of this kind. Moreover the artificial and tomporar}^ nature oi 
the basis cannot be overlooked. It is too much detei mined h)’ 
mere accidents of budgeting in spite of attempts to clear a\va\’ 
abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a normal surplus 
can be agreed at the moment, it tends to be obscured or to 
disappear in the budgets of succeeding years. How could 
a contribution be levied in later years on the basis of a 
so-called normal surplus which did doubtless once exist and 
might be said to be implied in the economic life of the 
province, but which in fact had disappeared to be replaced 
by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit ? The 
best argument for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally recommended, it did recognise existing facts, that 
it appeared to leave all the provinces collectively with 
improved finances and each individual province with a surplus, 
and that it proceeded upon the principle of creating the 
minimum of financial disturbance in introducing the Reforms 
scheme. 

14. But these advantages can be secured by another 
solution, which after careful consideration we think is less 
open to question. It must be noted that even if the original 
classification ^ of sources of revenue in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford report is strictly adhered to, each one of the provinces 
gains something in revenue, while some gain very substantially, 
in consequence of the introduction of the Reforms scheme. 
If our recommendation as to General Stamps is accepted, 
the net increase in the total income of all the provinces taken 
together works out at 18, 50 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent what the central government loses and the provinces 
gain under the redistribution. Some part of them the 
former may reasonably retain and the latter forego, so long as 
contributions to the central government remain necessary. 
Even those pmvinces^ which were found at the Simla con- 
ierence to be in deficit secure some improvement in their 
revenues ^ under the original classification, an improvement 
which will of course be increased by the addition of General 
Stamps. It has been urged upon us that this increased 
spending power will in fact be swallowed up by the higher cost 
of administration, by improvement of old services or by 
inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are con- 
sidering merely the revenue side of the account These 
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future liabilities would have had to be faced by each province, 
if no Reforms scheme had come. Each province is the better 
able to face them by reason of the additional resources it has 
secured. There is the advantage that the figures of normal 
revenue laid down at the Simla conference, have been sub- 
mitted to local governments, and with minor amendments, 
which we have been able to accept, are agreed as arithmeti- 
cally correct We propose, subject to the limiting considera- 
tion referred to in paragraph ii, to assess the initial contri- 
butions on this increase of spending power in the provinces. 
The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the lines of mini- 
mum disturbance of the financial position in each province. 

It will enable us to comply with the requirements of leaving 
eacli province with a surplus, and of inaugurating the new 
Councils without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. It is of importance to realise the nature of this tran- 
saction. In the first place it implies no judgment on the 
merits of previous financial settlements with any province. 
The increase in revenues comes to the provinces as a windfall, 
or as a bye-product of a constitutional change. It is not 
clue, as financial settlements have been in the past, to consi- 
deration of the financial needs of individual provinces. ^It 
cannot properly be quoted as an admission of financial in- 
equalities or as an act of tardy justice to the provinces that 
gain by it Clearly it has come about from political and not 
primarily from financial motives. It originates in the desire 
to secure a greater measure of devolution in the provinces, 
and in the endeavour to draw for this purpose a defensible line 
of financial partition between local governments and the Gov- 
ernment of India. While we consider that a windfall of this 
nature affords a suitable basis for initial contributions by the 
provinces, it is not surprising to find that its application re- 
quires some modifications in view of individual circumstances. 

Secondly, on this basis the system of contributions appears 
iii a less invidious light The central government in the 
course of a political reconstruction gives to each of the local 
governments some, and to some local governrnenls a very 
considerable, increase of spending power. Finding itself in a 
deficit as the result of this reconstruction,^ it withholds from 
each province a certain proportion of the increased resources 
which it is intended that the province should eventually 
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obtain. The central government does not come in as raiding 
the hard-won surplus of a province ; nor ought the central 
government to be represented, if our proposal be accepted, as 
the pensioner of the provinces. It can hardly be contended 
that a province, which has at all events decidedly improved 
its finances as a result of the change, has valid ground of 
complaint, if it does not obtain immediately the full incre- 
ment which it may subsequently realise. In the cases of the 
provinces that gain most, it would hardly be possible for any 
such province to spend in the first year the whole of its sud- 
denly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would be 
financially undesirable. We think therefore that this basis 
affords less scope for controversy and may be accepted as 
both more logical and more equitable than the plan of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

1 6 . A detailed calculation (of which copies are being 
handed to the Government of India) has accordingly been 
made, to ascertain the net additional revenues with which each 
province will be endowed by the new allocation of resources. 
Starting on the assumption that our proposal about General 
Stamps will be adopted, we have worked on the figures 
of normal income which were accepted at the Simla con- 
ference and on figures similarly accepted when we came to 
tabulate the ej^penditure which will be transferred to and 
from the provinces. We took the calculations with us on tour, 
discussed them with the officials of each province, and made 
several corrections at their instance. The figures of increased 
spending power on which we ultimately acted may be re- 
garded as agreed figures. Certain provinces urged that they 
are unduly favourable to our argument, as the great rise this 
year in the income-tax receipts means a correspondingly 
greater loss to local governments when they cease to enjoy 
a share of those receipts. Precision however clearly demands 
that all our standards should be based on figures for the same 
year ; and there would be no advantage in elaborating a 
series of normal statistics different from those which were 
specifically prepared to assist us in our enquiry. We were 
also pressed to make allowances for schemes of future ex- 
penditure to which special importance was attached ; but to 
this we have been unable to accede, as it is not our task to 
make budget forecasts. 
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17. Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
spending power which will accrue to each province, we first 
considered the possibility of securing the All-India deficil: by 
an even rate on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, 
however, is the disparity in the financial strength of the pro- 
vinces that even this apparently equitable arrangement would 
in some cases have caused hardship. The extreme case 
would be that of a province which has been depending 
largely on doles from the central exchequer ; and difficulty 
arises wherever the provincial revenues are so pinched that 
the new resources have had to be seriously discounted 
to provide for the normal expenditure. We have therefore 
had to consider each province on its merits, relying both on 
the abundant statistical information which was placed at our 
disposal and on the insight which we gained into the general 
situation by our local consultations with the best expert 
opinion. Our recommendations may be conveniently set out 
in the following statement, which explains itself when read 
with the succeeding paragraphs : — 


ihoMnce. 

Increased spend- 
ing power un- 
der new dis- 
tribution of 
revenues. 
hi lakhs, 
i 

Contributions as 
recommended 
by the 
Committee. 

In lakhs. 

Increased spend- 
ing power left 
after contri- 
butions are 
paid. 

In lakns. 

^Madras 

5,76 

354S 

2,28 

Bombay 

93 

56 

37 

Bengal 

1,04 

63 

1 41 

United Pi ovmces 

3,97 

2,40 

1 L 57 

Punjab 

2,89 

L 75 

1,14 

Burma 

2,46 

64 

1,82 

Bihar and Orissa 

51 

Nil. 

51 

Central Provinces 

52 

22 

30 

: Assam 

42 

15 

27 


18,50 

9,83 

8,67 


18. The provinces which caused us most anxiety were 
Burma and Bihar and Orissa. In the former the coming 
improvement in its revenues has been largely discounted 
by the heavy commitments necessary to give Burma the 
reasonable administrative conveniences which^ it now lacks. 
The province, as we have satisfied ourselves, is far behind 
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India proper in what its government does for the people. 
Profits flowing from the rice control scheme, and a wise 
outlay of borrowed capital, should enable lapid progress, 
now to be made ; but the heavy recurring expenditure 
which development entails will be more imminent than 
the new income which it will yield. \\*e are convinced 
that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues ni 
this province should be left free, and our calculations have 
Ted us to fix on them only about 6^ per cent the 
total deficit ; this happens, as will be seen below, tc) equal 
what we determine as the standard ratio of contribution. In 
Bihar and Orissa the local government is quite the poorest 
in India, and very special skill will be required in developing 
its resources. Heavy initial expenditure lies in front of what 
is still a new province ; and there is a wholly abnormal w'ant 
of elasticity about its revenues. We cannot advise that an}* 
share of the deficit should be taken from Bihar and Orissa in 
1921-22 ; and we expect that the province will be sufficient!} 
burdened ^by having to work up to its standard ratio of con- 
tribution in the same period as the rest of India. 

19. The two provinces which come next in difficulty are 
the Central Provinces and Assam. They have a small mar- 
gin at the best of times, and their need for development is 
great The former has a more rapidly expanding revenue 
than the latter, but on the other hand its finances are more 
liable to disturbance by famine. On the whole we do not feci 
that it would be just to ask more than roughly 40 per cent, of 
their windfall in both cases, and we have based our recom- 
mendations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of these four provinces left 
us with 882 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours j 
and this sum would be secured by a flat rate of about^ 60 per 
cent on their new revenues. After the most careful scrutiny 
of their various peculiarities, we see no marked necessity 
for differential treatment inter se. In Madras and the United 
Provinces the windfall is so vast that it could not be employed 
profitably for several years. On the other hand their revenues 
do not promise any remarkable elasticity, economy has been 
strictly practised, and considerable arrears of administrative 
progress are now due. In the Punjab also the windfall is 
laige and balances are full, while here the revenues move 
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upwards with marked ease. The position is less simple, for 
diverse reasons, in Bombay and Bengal The former has 
attained a scale of expenditure far above the Indian 
average, and the pace of expansion of its revenues is disttncth 
higher than in any other piovince. VVe believe that it could 
without inconvenience forego the greater part of its new 
resources at the outset, and help the less foitunate provinces 
from its own abundant balances. But we hesitate to 

differentiate it prejudicially from the other richer provinces. 
Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expenditure and 
an inelastic revenue , and it will receive only a very moderate 
start in its new financial career. But its size, intrinsic wealth 
and general economic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contribu- 
tions of Madras, the United Provinces, and the Punjab 

doubtless call for comment. Between them these three pro- 
vinces have to bear 354-, 24-^-, and 18 per cent, respectively, of 
the total initial contribution, making 78 per cent, of the 

whole. Conversely the light assessments of Bengal and 

Bombay, contributing 6| and per cent, respectively of the 
levy, will be noticed. But the character of the tiansaction as 
described above must be borne in mind. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from 
the w’^ealth of the provinces, objection might fairly be taken. 
But it really amounts to the requirement that Madras is 
called upon to content itself in the initial year with an 
improvement in its revenue of 228 lakhs instead of a possible 
maximum of 576 , the United Provinces wdth an improvement 
of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 ; and the Punjab with 
an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 289. The 
w^eight of the contribution by the provinces is the best index 
to the amount of their gains, both immediate and, as will be 
seen, eventual under the new financial scheme. Just because 
immediately they are substantial gainers, they can best 
afford to postpone the full enjoyment of their ultimate 
advantages. 

22. If on the other hand it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under 
this assessment, the answer is twmfold. In the first place 
they are light gainers in the new distribution of revenues, 
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Bengal having a gross gain of 104 laklis and^ Bombay oi 93. 
Secondly, we have not overlooked the clairn of certain pnv 
vinces to exemption from the levy in virtue of their indirect 
contnbutions through customs and income-tax to the Govern- 
ment of India. While this claim is often over-stated and 
exaggerated, we recognise that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Calcutta and Bombay make larger contribu- 
tions through these channels than purely agricultural pro- 
vinces ; and it will be noticed that those provinces where pay- 
ment to the Government of India through customs and in- 
come-tax is presumably highest make a light contribution 
to the provincial levy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE STANDARD CONTRIBUTIONS. 

23. Our recommendation as to the ratio on which the 
provinces can properly be called upon to contribute to the 
deficit of the Government of India in the first year of contri- 
bution (paragraph 17 above) is based, as already stated, upon 
consideration of their present financial positions and of the 
immediate improvement which will be effected therein by the 
re-distribution of revenues under the Reforms scheme. This 
ratio is not intended in any manner to represent the ideal 
scale on which the provinces should in equity be called upon 
to contribute ; nor is it possible that it should do so. In 
making our recommendation as to the initial contributions 
we have had to consider established programmes of taxation 
and expenditure, and legislative and administrative expecta- 
tions and habits, that cannot without serious mischief be 
suddenly adjusted to a new and more equitable ratio of con- 
tribution widely different (as an equitable ratio must admit- 
tedly be) from that of the past. It is accordingly inevitable, 
if such mischief is to fee avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would be 
ideally equitable. But an initial ratio of this nature can only 
be defended as a measure of transition. It is necessary, but 
it is necessary only in order to give time to the provinces to 
adjust their budgets to a new state of affairs ; and we are 
clearly of opinion that no scheme of contribution can be 
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satisfactory that does not provide for a more equitable distri- 
bution of the burden of the deficit within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribution can 
be stated with some certainty. To do equity between the 
provinces it is necessary that the total contribution of each to 
the purse of the Government of India should be proportionate 
to its capacity to contribute. Unfortunately the application 
of this principle in practice presents many difficulties. 

25. The total contribution of a province to the purse of 
the Government of India will consist in future of its direct 
contribution towards the deficit, together with its indirect con- 
tribution (as at present) through the channels of customs, 
income-tax, duties on salt, etc. Evaluation of the amount of 
this indirect contribution involves an exact arithmetical calcu- 
lation of the proportion of the total sum collected under each 
of these heads of revenue which is properly attributable to 
each province. For such a calculation the statistical informa- 
tion available as to the distribution of the revenue between 
the provinces is not adequate. Under the head of customs, 
the locality in which dutiable articles are consumed cannot 
be traced with sufficient accuracy ; under that of income-tax, 
questions of the utmost complexity arise as to the true local 
source of the income assessed, — questions which the informa- 
tion in the hands of the assessing officers does not enable 
them to answer. We have nevertheless carried our investiga- 
tion into this matter as far as available information permits, 
and by means of an examination of the statistics concerning 
the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, and 
of those concerning the place of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances of 
the economic life of the provinces, we have found it possible 
to arrive at an estimate of the weight which should be given, 
in fixing the basis for equitable contributions by the provinces, 
to their indirect contributions. 

26. Turning to the other circumstance which must be 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribu- 
tion — the capacities of the provinces to contribute — we find 
practical difficulties no less great in the exact arithmetical 
calculation of the quantities involved. The capacity of a 
province to contribute is its taxable capacity, which is the 
sum of the incomes of its tax-payers, or the average income 
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of its tax-payers multiplied by their tiumbor. In thi-i connec- 
tion also the statistical information available docs nut permit 
of any direct evaluation. Enquiries of much interest have 
been* made at various times with a view to calculating the 
wealth of the respective provinces, or the average income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provide much 
useful information ; but in the absence of any general assess- 
ment of incomes, and of any census of production, they cannot 
be considered reliable as a direct estimate, of the quantities 
concerned. In the absence of any such direct estimate, various 
circumstances have been suggested to us as capable of 
serving, taken separately or together, as an indirect measure 
of the" relative taxable capacities of the provinces. Amongst 
these may be mentioned gross population ; urban and rural, 
or industrial and agricultural population ; cultivated area ; 
provincial revenue, or provincial expenditure ; amount of 
income-tax collected ; and, more indirect, amount of salt 
or of foreign textile goods consumed in each province. As 
measures of comparison all these are open to obvious criti- 
cisms, both on theoretical and on practical grounds. \\''e are 
of opinion, however, that some of them are not without their 
value as a substitute for the direct information which is not 
available and they have indeed assisted us in coming to a 
general conclusion as to the relative taxable capacities of the 
provinces. But we are also of opinion that none of them is 
capable of serving, either alone or in conjunction with others, 
as an accurate or even an approximate arithmetical measure 
of those capacities. 

27. For the reasons given we believe it to be useless to 
attempt to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard 
ratio of contributions, capable of automatic application from 
year to year by reference to ascertained statistics. Although 
the formula could be stated, the statistics which would "be 
needed for its application are not available. But we are able, 
after surveying such figures as are available and after close 
inquiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions, which in our opinion represents 
a standard and equitable distribution of the burden of any 
deficit. In arriving at this ratio we have taken into considera- 
tion the indirect contributions of the provinces to the purse of 
the Government of India, and in particular the incidence of 
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customs duties and of income-tax. Wc have inquired into 
the relative taxable capacities of the provinces, in the light of 
their agricultural and industrial wealth and of all other 
relevant incidents of their economic positions, incl^sdi'ng 
particularly their liability to famine. It should be observed 
that we have considered their taxable capacities not only as 
they are at the present time, or as they will be in the imme- 
diate future, but from the point of view also of the capacity 
of each province for expansion and development agricultural- 
ly, and industrially and in respect of imperfectly developed 
assets such as minerals and forests. We have also given con- 
sideration to the elasticity of the existing heads of revenue 
which will be secured to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimating, to the best of 
our ability, the weight which should be given to each of these 
circumstances, we recommend the following fixed ratio as 
representing an equitable basis for the relative contributions 
of the provinces to the deficit. 


Standard Contributions, 


Province. 



Per cent, conti ibution 




to deficit. 

Madras 


... 

17 

Bombay 

... 

. . 

13 

Bengal 



19 

United Provinces ... 



18 

Punjab 

Buima 



9 

Bihar and Orissa ... 



10 

Cential Piovmces ... 



5 

Assam 



nl . 

... .-2 


xoo pel cent. 


28. This in our opinion is the ratio which the provinces 
should in equity be called upon to contribute after an inter- 
val of time sufficient to enable them to adjust their budgets 
to the new conditions. We further recommend that the inter- 
val allowed for adjustment should not be unduly prolonged. 
The initial ratio which we have proposed is a practical neces- 
sity, but the provinces which will be called upon to pay there- 
under more than they should pay in equity,^ ought not to be 
required to bear that burden for a longer period or to a greater 
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extent than is required to prevent dislocation of the provincial 
budgets. We propose, therefore, that contributions should be 
made on the standard ratio to any deficit that there may be 
in the^ seventh year of contribution, and that the process of 
transition from the initial to the standard ratio should be con- 
tinuous,^ beginning in the second year of contribution, and 
proceeding in six equal annual steps. The following table 
shows the initial, intermediate, and ultimate ratios of contri- 
bution for the seven years, in accordance with our recommen- 
dations. The initial ratio is the rate per cent, of the actual 
initial contributions recommended in paragraph 17 above. 

Per cent contrihUions to deficit in seven consecutive fears, begin- 
ning with the first year of contribution {^rounded off to even 
halves). 


Province. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal ... 
United Piovinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
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17 
13 
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18 
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TO 

5 
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I observed that, if the Government of 

India fumUheir announced intention of gradually wiping out 
their deficit, against any increase in the proportion which a 
province will be called upon to contribute from year to year 
there will be set off a reduction in the total to be contributed! 

30- The scheme of contribution that we recommend 
above complies we believe with the two essential conditions 
that any immediate dislocation in the provincial bude^ets 
must be avoided, and that • the admitted inequalities of '’the 
proportions in which in the past, the provinces have contri- 
buted to the purse of the Government of India, must be recti- 
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fiecl within a reasonable time. The scheme is subject to the 
disadvantage that the ratio which we recommend is fixed, and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite period. We are of oj^inion 
however that it will do substantial equity between the pro- 
vinces until such a period of time has passed as may be 
required to effect a very substantial change in their relative 
states of economic development, a change scarcely to be 
effected in less than at least a decade. 

CHAPTER V. 

PROVINCIAT. LOAN ACCOUNT. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account 
is a less controversial subject than the others that we have 
had to investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the 
natural result of the Reforms scheme that the provinces 
should for the future finance their own loan transactions, and 
that joint accounts of this nature between them and the Gov- 
ernment of India should be wound up as quickly as possible. 
In our discussions of this subject with the provincial govern- 
ments we have found little or no difference of opinion as to 
this, and our task has been only to ascertain the wishes of the 
provincial governments as to the amount of its account which 
each can take over on April ist, 1921, and how soon it can 
take over the rest. 

32. The Governments of Bengal, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take 
over the whole of their respective loan accounts on April ist, 
1921 ; and we recommend that it should be arranged for them 
to do so. In some cases it was stipulated as a condition that 
the provincial government should be allowed to use for the pur- 
pose any part of its balance, including the earmarked portion. 
We see no objection to the condition, which accords with the 
intention expressed in paragraph 208 of the Montagu- 
Chqlmsford report. 

33. The Governments of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa signified to us their willingness to 
take over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on April 
1st, 1921, and the remainder in instalments, to cover varying 
periods. The Government of Madras alone expressed unwilL 
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ingness to take over any part of the account. Evidence was 
given before us, however, by officials of that government to 
the ^ect that they would not object to do so if the transfer 
could be effected by fresh credit arrangements. In view of 
this and of the great improvement which will be effected in 
the financial position of the province by the redistribution of 
revenues under the Reforms scheme, we are of opinion that 
there is no reason why Madras should form an exception to 
the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts which we 
recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take over a part of their accounts forthwith. 

34. In the case of those provinces, namely Bombay, the 
United Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including, as 
stated, Madras, we recommend that the Provincial Loan 
Account should be “funded,” at a rate of interest calculated at 
the weighted average of the three rates of 3|, 4| and 5-^- per- 
cent. now paid on varying portions of the account. Whatever 
portion of the account so “funded” the province is prepared 
to take over forthwith should, we recommend, be written off 
against an equal portion of the provincial balance as from 
April 1st, 1921 ; and the balance of the “funded” account 
should remain outstanding as a debt from the province to the 
Government of India. On the outstanding balance the pro- 
vince should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and 
also an annual charge for redemption enough to redeem the 
debt in a fixed number of years, which should not save in 
exceptional circumstances exceed twelve. The provinces 
should further have the option to make in any year a larger 
repayment than the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will probably not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective 
accounts which they are prepared to take over, or the exact 
number of years that they will require to repay the balance, 
until their closing balances on April ist, 1921, are more 
precisely ascertained, and also until they know what contri- 
butions will be required from them. It appears thereffore 
that these details must be left for determination by future 
negotiations. We are, however, of opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any pro- 
vince to clear Its account and that in some cases the period 
may with advantage be substantially reduced. We further 
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consider that the fixing of a definite term of repayment and 
the provision of an annual charge for redemption within that 
term are essential in order to secure the desired clearin^g of 
accounts between the provincial governments and the Govern- 
• ment of India. 

; CONCLUSION. 

36. Several other matters were referred to us in the 

■ course of our enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared 

to us to be outside the strict scope of our reference. We pro- 
pose, however, to communicate our views upon some of them 
informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedness to 
our secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, for his careful and metho- 

I dical assistance in our work. We have also derived very 

j great benefit from the association with us of Mr. G. G. Sim, 

: C.I.E., whom the Government of India attached to us as 

liaison officer. 

. MESTON. 

1 CHARLES ROBERTS, 

i E. HILTON YOUNG. 

I jist March, ig20. 


XVIII.— H. B. Lord Sinha’s Speech in the 
House of Lord on the second 
reading of the Government of 
India Bill, Dec. 11, 1919. 

the under-secretary of state for INDIA 

(Lord SinHA) : My Lords, the position I have held for the 
last few months in your Lordships’ House is one of which 1 
have been naturally and gratefully but I hope not unbecom- 
ingly proud, though I have felt oppressed with a deep sense 
of personal insufficiency. My Lords, these feelings reach 
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their culminating point to-day when it involves the high 
privilege of asking your Lordships to give this Bill a Second 
Reading. If any arts of eloquence or persuasion, were 
necessary for the purpose of inducing your Lordships’ House 
to accept the general principles underlying this Bill, I would 
despair of the task before me, but I feel convinced that the 
great experiment which this Bill will inaugurate is likely to 
prove successful and beneficial, not only to India, but to the 
Empire at large. It is because I am convinced that this Bill 
is wisely framed to place the feet of India on a level road 
leading to that goal to which she has long aspired, the goal of 
self-government within the Empire, and to a real partnership 
in that great Empire which is bound together by unswerving 
allegiance and enthusiastic homage to our august Sovereign, 
in whose person is embodied all that Empire means and con- 
notes, I repeat that it is with feelings of humble and grateful 
pride that I rise to make this Motion. 

This Bill is the immediate outcome of the memorable 
declaration of policy made by His Majesty’s Government on 
August 20, 1917. The whole of that declaration is embodied 
in the Preamble of the Bill ; it has been read to your Lord- 
ships several times already, and I will not weary your patience 
by reading it again. It is the first step forward that Parlia- 
ment is asked to take in fulfilment of that pledge, and I con- 
fidently hope that your Lordships will agree that in taking 
this step you will be taking a generous and perhaps a bold 
step, and yet one which is neither rash nor hasty, nor un- 
necessary or ill-considered. 

My Lords, let me invite your attention for a few moments 
to the immense amount of care and critical examination from 
every possible standpoint which have gone to the elaboration 
of this measure. The matter was first broached when Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain was still Secretary of State for India, 
and Lord Plardinge, after full consultation with the heads of 
the various Local Governments, put forward certain proposals 
for post-war reforms. Soon after Lord Chelmsford assumed 
office, in 1916, the need for a public declaration of policy as 
to the future of India was recognised by the Secretary of 
State and His Majesty’s Government The Government of 
India invited Mr. Chamberlain to visit India and confer with 
them as to the practical steps to be taken in pursuance of this 
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policy. The policy was declared in August, 1917, and Mr. 
Montagu, to whom on his acceptance of office the Government 
of India had transferred their invitation, went to India in the 
autumn of that year. Before he left he had already been 'bur- 
nished with the results of prolonged and thorough investi- 
gation by his advisers of the India Office as to the possible 
lines of advance. 

The Secretary of State and the Viceroy spent the cold 
weather of 1917— 18 in a detailed inquiry in India, in the 
course of which they visited all the larger centres in the 
provinces and had the benefit of the fullest consultation with 
the heads of Local Governments and the members of the 
Government of India and of non-official opinion of all shades. 
The result of this inquiry was the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, published in July, 1918, and this was further supple- 
mented by the minute and careful investigations carried on 
throughout India by the two Committees presided over by the 
noble Lord, Lord Southborough. These investigations result- 
ed in two further Reports — the Franchise Report and the 
Functions Report. And may I pause here for one moment 
to pay a humble tribute to Lord Southborough and the 
members of his Committee for the valuable work done by 
them, without which it would have been impossible to proceed 
with, and indeed to frame, this Bill. 

These three Reports, the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
the Franchise Report, and the Functions Report, have been 
subjected to exhaustive examination by the Government of 
India, the results of which you have before you in three 
of their published despatches. You have also two other 
published despatches of the Government of India dealing 
with various special aspects of the problem. Yet another 
Committee, presided over by the noble Marquess, Lord 
Crewe, closely examined the question of the changes to be 
made in the system of home administration of Indian affairs, 
and you have the Report of that Committee before you. 
Finally the whole matter has been investigated and all the 
available material re-examined by a Select Committee of 
both Houses, who, after many weeks of hearing of all the 
evidence available in this country, both official and non-official, 
Indian and British, and after patient scrutiny of all the 
documentary evidence, have given you their mature con- 
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elusions in the shape of this amended Bill and of their Report 
upon it. 

Jhis last Report is, I venture to think, of almost equal 
importance as the Bill itself, and will be looked upon in India 
quite as much as the Bill as the charter of our progressive 
liberties. And here again I must ask your Lordships’ leave 
to be allowed to voice the general appreciation of the uniform 
courtesy the patient industry, and the ripe experience which 
the noble Earl, Loi'd Selborne, as President of that Committee, 
brought to bear upon its investigations. Surely, my Lords, 
no one in view of all these facts can contend with any show 
of reason that the Bill which you are now asked to read 
a second time has been insufficiently explored. This Bill is 
the natural and inevitable sequel to the long chapter of 
previous legislation for the better government of India. And 
for that purpose I will confine myself briefly to the Statutes 
of 1 86 1, 1892, and 1909. 

From 1837 to 1861 the Governor-General in Council 
was the sole administrative as well as the legislative authority 
for British India. The Indian Councils Act of 1861 
for the first time associated with the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council and the Executive Councils of the two 
Presidency Governors a small number of additional members, 
half of them being non-officials, for the purpose of making 
laws. But these Legislative Councils were no more than 
advisory committees for that purpose only, and had none of 
the other attributes of legislatures. Similar provisions were 
subsequently made for the province of Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. A further step was taken by the 
Act of 1892 which increased the numbers of the Legislative 
Council slightly, but what is more, enabled rules to be made 
regulating the course of nomination of non-official members 
in a manner which contained the first faint beginnino-s of the 
representative principle. Further it gave liberty “^to ask 
questions and to discuss, but only to discuss, and not to vote 
or to move resolutions upon the financial statement. 

Then carne Lord Morley’s Act of 1909, which still further 
enlarged the Legislative Councils both of the Governor-General 
and of the -.provinces. But it did more. It introduced for 
the first time the principle of election, though not yet direct 
election, as the means of constituting' a portion of the 
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non-of¥icial members. Further it gave the Councils power to 
move resolutions upon matters of general public interest, 
and also upon the Budget and to ask supplementary questions. 
The resolutions, however, were to be advisory in character, 
which the Executive might adopt or reject at its discretion. 
We see, therefore, that for a period of nearly sixty years there 
has been a steady increase in the number of members for the 
Legislative Councils, the introduction of the principle of 
representation by election, and a progressive increase of the 
functions assigned to these Legislatures, steadily tending 
to make these Councils more and more parliamentary in 
nature, character, and influence. 

The Bill before your Lordships’ House intends to make 
these Councils even more parliamentary in character by 
a further increase in numbers with the object of making them 
as completely representative of the whole population as is 
possible and by increasing their functions to the largest 
possible extent that existing circumstances will allow. Since 
Lord Morley’s reforms were inaugurated ten years have 
passed — ten fruitful years of experience and rapid develop- 
ment — within which fall the four crowded years of the great 
struggle in which India has, like other parts of the Empire 
whose existence was at stake, borne her share Of the part 
played by India in the war I do not propose to speak to-day. 
Her record is known to your Lordships and I will venture 
only to say that no words of mine are needed to give lustre 
to that record. Moreover, I should be creating an absolutely 
false impression if any remarks of mine gave colour to the 
impression that India desires or demands this measure as 
a reward for her war services. In my view this Bill must 
stand upon its own merits — upon the question whether or not 
the great experiment which it seeks to initiate is an experi- 
ment on right and proper lines. 

There is no doubt that as a result of the war there has 
been a great advance in the statzis of India. She has been 
privileged through her own representatives to take an equal 
part with the British Dominions Overseas in the Imperial 
War Conference, and also in the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and she has been admitted as an original member of the 
League of Nations. These experiences have further quickened 
her sense of national unity and development, a sense which 
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has been steadily fostered for many years by common 
allegiance to the same beloved Sovereign, b}^ being amenable 
to one code of laws, by being taxed by one authority, by 
being influenced for weal or woe by one system of administra- 
tion, and by being urged by like impulse to secure like rights 
and to be relieved of like burdens. My Lords, it is no longer 
possible to doubt this rapidly growing sense of nationality, 
any more than it is possible for India to stand aside unchanged 
from the turmoil of development and growth and reconstruc- 
tion which has been shaking the world for the last five 
years. 

My Lords, you have been deluged with a mass of Blue- 
books and Reports on this subject, and I do not deny that in 
its details the subject is one of great complexity, but I would 
submit to your Lordships that the real issue is a simple 
one. It is this. Do you intend to keep India in leading 
strings, or do you believe the time has come when Indians 
themselves should be given some control of policy and should 
be in a position to make a start at least on the path of 
self-government ? 

The present system of Government in India is in essentials 
identical with that which obtained sixty years ago, and indeed 
earlier. It is a purely official government, centred in ^ the 
India Office, able and entitled to impose its will in every 
detail on the people, the administration of whose affairs has 
been entrusted to it by Parliament. I am deeply conscious 
of the debt which we owe to the Government of India, to the 
Local Governments, and to the untiring and devoted efforts 
of the great services which they employ, and which have been 
directed with an energy and singleness of purpose, probably 
unequalled in history, to the welfare and advancement of the 
people committed to their charge, and with a success in 
securing that advancement which certainly no premature 
attempt at self-government could possibly have achieved. 

But, my Lords, during these sixty years you have had 
Legislatures set up in the provinces, and, including the Central 
Government, now no fewer than ten in number, gradually 
increasing in size, gradually acquiring more power to criticise 
the action and policy of the Executive and gradually 
becoming more and more representative of public opinion 
But their functions are confined, broadly speaking, to criticism! 
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I do not deny that the influence 'which they have exercised 
during the last ten years has been great, nor do I asseit that 
official Governments have pursued systematically, or even 
frequently, a policy of flouting the wishes of the non-official 
members. They have done nothing of the kind, I believe 
that, so far as has been consistent with the discharge of their 
responsibilities to Parliament, the Government in India and 
tlie Secretary of State in this country have been studiously 
careful to pay increasing deference to the wishes of the 
representatives of the people in the Councils. But, my Lords, 
what these Councils do not possess, and what the representa- 
tives of the people ask for, is some guarantee that the 
Executive will conform to their wishes when they represent 
the real desire of the majority ; in other words, they w'ant to 
advance from the stage of influence to that of control, while 
steadfastly maintaining their loyalty to the King-Emperor as 
an integral portion of the British Empiie. 

In so far as these demands postulate complete self- 
government for India at once, or even a material weakening 
of the connection which ensures for India the responsibility 
of the British Parliament for the maintenance of peace and 
order and for its immunity from external aggression, I, for 
one, emphatically repudiate them ; and 1 am convinced^ that 
in so cloing I am voicing the sentiments of the vast majority 
oi my countrymen. India is not yet fully equipped for 
complete self-government, and I will not be so rash as to 
attempt to predict when she will be. But of this I am certain, 
that so long as the present system continues she never will 
be fit for self-government. It is only with expenence of 
* actual responsibility that the fitness to exercise it grows. 

I am also certain that India is fit and ready to-day to embark, 
and to embark with every hope of success, on the experiment 
which this Bill proposes, and that this Bill is the only logical 
and necessary means for carrying out the pledge given by 
the announcement of August 20 , iqi/j as the Joint Committee 
has reported to your Lordships. 

This Bill will not and is not intended to set up a final 
and permanent constitution for India.^ It .Emvides for a 
period of transition. How long that period will last, as 1 have 
atfeady said, I make no attempt to forecast, but while it 
lasts we have to provide a bridge whereby India may pass 
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from an autocratic and bureaucratic form oi Govcrtinicnt, 
which guides her destinies ad exit'd ^ to a form of Government 
whereby she will control her own destinies. We have to give 
the people in India at once some measure of control over the 
policy which dictates their laws and imposes their taxes, and 
this we have to do by a system which will enable a sure 
judgment to be passed on the use or misuse to which that 
control is put, and an orderly and justifiable advance to be 
made. 

Let me try and explain very briefly the means proposed 
in this Bill, with these objects in view. We start by dividing 
revenues and demarcating the spheres of government as 
between the Central Government and the provinces. We 
assign to the Central Government unquestioned authority 
over certain administrative heads, such as the defence of the 
country, its railways, tariffs, and other activities which can- 
not be localised ; for these^it legislates, for these it provides 
funds, for these it supplies and controls (either directly or 
through the intervention of provincial governments) its execu- 
tive agency. Certain other administrative heads are handed 
over to the Provincial Governments, which assume within 
their .own areas full and complete responsibility for financing 
and administering them. There are limitations of course — 
there must be limitations — on the authority of Provincial 
Governments in so far as they remain agents of Parliament, 
but I need not now confuse the broad outlines with these. 

Of these matters which thus become, in the language of 
I the Bill, “ Provincial subjects,” a further division is made, and 
i while for one portion of them the official side of the Govern- 
j ment retains responsibility, the other portion is handed over 
; to the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers 
chosen from the elected members of the Legislature. Over 
the matter compressed within this latter portion of the field 
the Legislature will be given a very real control ; legislation 
for them will be governed by the wishes of the elected majori- 
ties, and it will vote the supplies for them. For the adminis- 
tration of these subjects the Ministers will be directly respon- 
sible to the Legislature, and Jj^iigh .they are liable to be over- 
ruled by the Governor if he considers that his endorsement of 
tlic’“pblicy proposed is inconsistent with the discharge of his 
responsibilities for the administration of the ‘"reserved” sub- 
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jocts or for the peace and tranquillity of his province, they can 
only remain in office if they are prepared to support and 
defend in the Legislature any action relative to the subjects in 
their charge, with the full knowledge that such suppcirt or 
defence, if the Legislature calls their acts in question, may 
lead to an adverse vote and possibly to resignation or 
dismissal. 

So much for the immediate effects of the Bill as planned. 
But as I have said, the Bill attempts — and I submit success- 
fully attempts — to provide for progress. It legislates for a 
transition from bureaucratic to self-government. And the 
progress is to be effected by the simple means of gradually 
enlarging the field made over to the administration of Minis- 
ters by the gradual transfer of more and more subjects to 
their administration until at length the time arrives when 
there are no subjects remaining “reserved.” I have said more 
than once that I make no attempt to predict the date when 
that consummation will be reached. Obviously it cannot 
arrive until you have throughout India a widely diffused and 
trained electorate capable of formulating clear and wise con- 
ceptions of policy and of selecting representatives who will be 
capable of guiding and voicing the view of the population at 
large. But here, again, it is by actual experience and by no 
other method that such training can be given. 

If it is necessary, in order to train administrators, to give 
the Legislatures real work to do and real responsibilities to 
shoulder, it is no less necessary, in order to train the elec- 
torates and to teach the value and the proper use of a vote, to 
give the representatives selected as the result of that vote the 
opportunity of controlling the course of the administration in 
a way which will be clear in its results, be they good or bad, 
to the electors. I say “ be they good or bad ” advisedly, 
for it is human experience that success is achieved by 
means of failures, and that mistakes, if not irretrievable, 
are the best of lessons, and it would be idle^ to suppose that 
Indian administrators will spring into being full fledged 
and infallible. If this were to be expected there would be 
no justification for this half-way house wjth all its compli- 
cations of structure. \Ve expect mistakes, but we claim 
that we have provided in this Bill every reasonable safeguard 
and every device possible to minimise the chance of their 
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occurrence or the seriousness of 'their results whcii they do 
occur. In, the first place, we reserve in the charge of an 
agency still responsible to Parliament those services or heads 
of ackninistration upon which the safety and peace of the 
country depend, and we provide means by which that agenc}’', 
despite a large non-ofiicial majority in the Legislatiiies, shall 
be enabled unfailingly to secure the legislation and the supply 
which it regards as essential ^o the discharge of its responsi- 
bility. In the second place, we ensure, by the association of 
the new Ministers with an official element in the Itxeciitive, 
that the experience and knowledge acquired by long tradi- 
tions and practice of a great and successful Service shall be at 
the disposal of the Ministers when they formulate their own 
policy. And, lastly, we ensure by the relations which are to 
subsist between Ministers on the one hand and the Execu- 
tive Council on the other, that the latter will have in their 
deliberations the advantage of friendly counsel and a know- 
ledge of the wishes and susceptibilities of the people. 

This is the plan which has been given the somewhat terri- 
fying name of dyardiy. For myself I should have preferred 
to call it a system of specific devolution. Your Lordships 
will not have failed to ol^erve that the Jomt Committee, after 
many weeks of patient examination of the matter from every 
point of view, has reported that the plan proposed by the Bill 
interprets with scrupulous accuracy the policy announced on 
August 20, 1917, and that it is the best means of carrying out 
that p^)licy. By the scheme of the Bill they meant in that 
connection primarily its basic principle of division of functions 
and consequent demarcation of the source of authority which 
is to lie behind the provincial executives. But it would be 
foolish to attempt to disguise from myself or from your Lord- 
ships’ House the fact that this principle is regarded with mis- 
givings by many persons who are in fulf accord with the 
general policy which the Bill seeks to carry out. The objec- 
tions to this principle are obvious. But is there really any 
practicable alternative ? 

Various alternative schemes have been put forward with 
greater or less authority. The first in point of time was the 
scheme of the Congress and the Moslem League which was 
published before the conception of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. More than one alternative was suggested by the 
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official reports of the various Local Governments on that 
Report ; another scheme was formulated by five heads of 
provinces after the Local Governments had discussed the 
proposals officially ; and, finally, the Joint Committee hatl yet 
another alternative scheme laid before them by representatives 
of the Indo-British Association. But apart from variations 
of detail, all these alternative schemes are in essence the same. 
They purport to provide an united or unified Executive, and to 
proceed on the basis (as one authority has put it) of giving some 
responsibility to the Legislatures for all matters of govern- 
ment rather than full responsibility for some. They postu- 
late a Council or executive body consisting in part of officials 
and in part of members of the Legislatures, and all holding 
office for a fixed period. They reject the device of dividing 
functions and subjects, and they propose that the members of 
this Government should preserve joint responsibility for all 
the actions and decisions of the Government in the ordinary 
and usual manner of Cabinet government. They postulate 
that the non-official members of the Government will be select- 
ed as representing the views of the majority of the Council, 
and will in practice “necessarily be influenced by the opinions 
of the Legislative Council” (those words I quote from the 
Memorandum of the five heads of provinces). This fact they 
urge will secure that the Government as a whole in its deci- 
sions on all matters will to some extent be responsible to the 
Legislatures, whose wishes will necessarily strongly influence 
if not shape those decisions. Lastly, progress towards fuller 
and more real responsible government is to be achieved on the 
one hand by gradually increasing the number of members of > 
the executive taken from the elected members of the Councils, 
and by gradually therefore handing over to such members a 
larger and larger range of portfolios, and on the other hand 
by a gradual increase in the deference paid by the executive 
to the wishes of the Legislatures. I believe that is a fair des- 
cription of the essential features of all the various alternative 
schemes which have been put forward. 

The problem can be simply stated— -it is to give a measure 
of control to representative Assemblies in India over the policy ; 
and actions of the Government, and to give it in such a way 
that the control can be gradually increased as and when those 
to whom it is entrusted exhibit their fitness for an increase, 
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but in such a way that each increase comes b)* an ordered and 
controllable process, and not per saltnm, so that throughout the 
process may be one of evolution, and neither in its first stage 
nor £t any subsequent stage one of revolution. 

That is the problem. Now, are you going to solve it by 
giving to Parliamentary institutions in India full control — 
or practically full control — over a certain defined field, 
or by giving at once some control over the whole field. 
I am confident that reflection will show that the latter 
alternative is not only not a good method of achieving the 
object in view, but that it is not a practicable alternative, 
and, if it were introduced, it could have only one of two 
results — either a complete failure to establish any real respon- 
sibility to Parliamentary institutions or Councils in India, or 
to a paralysis of Government which would lead, and lead 
rapidly and inevitably, to complete control by Legislatures in 
India and a complete ouster of the authority of this 
Parliament. 

For what is the underlying hypothesis in all these schemes 
for a unified Government ? It is nothing more nor less than a 
divided allegiance to Parliament on the one hand and the 
Provincial Legislature on the other, and a division of 
allegiance which affects or may affect every single issue which 
comes before the Government. The official members of the 
Government will be responsible to Parliament, under whose 
authority and in whose name they hold their office ; the non- 
official members of the Government will, as members of a 
United Government, be similarly in theory responsible to 
Parliament. But they will, remember, be “necessarily in- 
fluenced by the opinions of the Legislative Council” from 
whose ranks they are elected. If the official members of the 
Executive Government, in deference to orders received frorn 
Whitehall or Simla, or in fulfilment of what they conceive to 
be their responsibility to Whitehall and Simla for the c^ood 
administration of the Province, adopt a policy of which^ the 
majority of the Legislative Council (whether rightly or wrong- 
ly) disapprove, what is to be the attitude of their non-official 
colleagues ? Assuming that their view coincides with the ma- 
jority of the Legislature, are they to sink their difference and 
support their official colleagues ? If they do, what has become 
of the element of responsibility to the Legislature ? Or are 
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they do oppose their colleagues and withhold their support ? 

If so, where is the unity of the Government ? If, on the other 
hand, the official members of the Government adopt a cc3^rse 
which they honestly believe to be inconsistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility to Parliament in deference to 
their non-official colleagues and the majority of the Legisla- 
ture, they would no doubt pro tanto be establishing a system 
of Government by popular control and rendering the Execu- 
tive amenable to the popular will, but would Parliament for a 
moment tolerate such government by abdication, and would 
it not rightly call to account a Secretary of State who by 
acquiescence in such a course might endanger the peace and 
good government of the country ^ 

Again, even were such a unified system workable at the 
outset, is the road to progress in the grant of responsibility 
which it opens a satisfactory road ? As I have stated, its 
supporters urge that development lies in the line of increasing 
the number of non-official Councillors, with a consequent 
increase in the number and scope of the portfolios committed 
to them, of increasing acquiescence in the wishes of the 
Legislature and a rarer resort to the veto. With the two 
latter of these suggestions I have just dealt. As regards the 
two former processes, since a unified Executive must as such 
be answerable for its actions to Parliament and subject in the 
last resort in all matters of administration to Parliament’s 
control, I fail to see how any increase in the number of non- 
official members of such an Executive or any enlargement of 
the sphere of their administrative activities can alter the 
character or lessen the reality of that control. This particular 
point has been dealt with much more clearly and more 
cogently than I have been able to do by the Government of 
India in their Despatch of March 5 of this year, and I would 
only refer to Paragraphs 18 to 24 in that Despatch, which is 
published as Command Paper 123. For these considerations 
I submit that your Lordships will accept without hesitation 
the opinion of the Joint Committee on this the fundamental 
point of the whole Bill. 

Before coming to the provisions of the Bill itself, I venture 
to draw attention to two particular points as regards the form 
of the Bill. In the first l^lace, your Lordships will have seen 
that the main provisions for constitutional changes are set out 
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in the body of the Bill itself, and by means of a Schedule— the 
Second Schedule to the Act— these changes are to find Iheir 
proper place in the main Act (the Act of 1915-16), so that 
automatically consolidation will follow. That is the plan of 
the Bill, and it has commended itself to the Joint Committee, 
and I trust will commend itself to your Lordships also. The 
second point in connection with the frame of the Bill is this 
The Bill itself outlines the main features of the constitutional 
changes. It leaves these changes to be worked out in detail 
in the form of rules. Some objection has been taken to this 
latter feature, but here again I would refer to the White 
Paper which gives in full the reasons for this form of legisla- 
tion in this particular case. 

Firstly, it is in accordance with all previous precedents. 
The matter was debated on the last occasion when Lord 
Morley’s Act came before your Lordships’ House, and, as I 
read the debates, it was generally accepted that that was the 
proper way of framing the Bill, leaving the details of the 
constitutional changes to be worked out by the authorities in 
India, subject, however, to the control of Parliament. Second- 
ly, it secures reasonable dimensions for the Bill, and makes 
elasticity possible. Thirdly, it is the only method possible for 
the introduction of new constitutional forms expressly devised 
for the conditions of a transitional stage. Fourthly, it en- 
ables different provisions to be made for different provinces ; 
and, fifthly (and this is the feature to which I desire to draw 
special attention), the control of Parliament is fully secured 
for the exercise of the rule-making power by Clauses 33 and 
44 of the Bill to which I crave your Lordships’ particular 
attention. 

Clause 33 deals with the Rules to be made by the 
Secretary of State himself for the purpose of relaxing his 
powers of superintendence, direction and control. That clause 
enacts that Rules with regard to subjects other than transfer- 
red subjects shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore shall not come into operation until they 
have been approved by both Houses of Parliament. All 
other Rules shall be subjected to the negative process of 
being made, of being laid on the Table of the House, Parlia- 
ment of course to be at liberty to ’petition His Majesty to 
annul the Rules, on which the Rules shall be annulled. 
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Clause 44 deals with by far the larger majority of Rules 
which are to be made under this Act, namely, Rules by the 
Governor-General in Council These Rules again, are divided 
into two categories — first, Rules which are only to be subject- 
ed to the negative process of being laid before Parliament 
after they come into operation, but being liable to be set 
aside or annulled by petition to His Majesty in Council by 
Parliament. It is also provided that the Secretary of State 
may direct that any Rules to which the section applies shall 
be laid in draft, and that they shall not come into operation, 
before Parliament had approved them by positive resolution ; 
and the Secretary of State in exercising that discretion 
will undoubtedly be advised by the Standing Committee of 
both Houses that the Joint Committee recommends, or by the 
Joint Committee itself if Parliament chooses to re-appoint 
it, for the purpose of goihg through these Rules. I submit, 
therefore, that the criticism that it is either dangerous or 
inexpedient to leave so much to be done by Rules is neither 
just nor fair. 

Having dealt with the fundamental principle involved in 
the Bill, I will not detain yoi\r Lordships long with the other 
features as contained in the separate clauses, especially as 
the Report of the Joint Committee has dealt with them 
clause by clause and given the reasons not only for the clauses 
themselves but also for such changes as they have introduced. 
The Bill, following the general plan of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, starts with Provincial Governments, since it is in 
that sphere chiefly that the scheme is to be developed. 
Clause 3 sets up in the eight major provinces of India a 
Governor in Council — a form of Government which has long 
been in force in the three Presidencies. But the new Local 
Governments are not merely to be Governors in Council — 
they will consist of the Governor in Council (whose functions 
and constitution will remain unchanged) and of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, appointed from the elected members of 
the Legislative Council and holding office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure. To the Governor in Council will be entrusted 
the responsibility for reserved subjects, and the Governor and 
Ministers will be responsible for the transferred subjects. All 
matters which in a Council Government would normally come 
before the Council— that is, everything which is not of purely 
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departmental or minor importance — as a (general lule 
come for discussion before the Governor, his Councillor^, and 
his Ministers sitting in conclave. But the decision on rcscived 
subj^ts and the responsibility for the decision will rest w itli 
the Governor in Council, while the decision and the resp^)nsi- 
bility for the decision on all transferred matters will rest with 
Ministers, subject to the Governor’s intervention and control 
if he feels it incumbent upon him to reject their advice. 1 his 
is the Provincial Executive. 

The Legislative Councils in all the eight Provinces arc 
to be considerably increased in size and will acquire for the 
first time a substantial (^o per cent) elected majority. The 
Governor will not be a member of the Legislature ; each bod\- 
will have a non-official President and Deputy President, to 
be elected by itself subject to the Governor’s approval ; hut 
for the first four years the office of President is to be filled by 
a nominee of the Governor Each Council will normally have 
a life of three years, though the Governor may at an\' time 
dissolve the Legislative Council. The powers of Ih'ovincial 
Legislatures will as regards legislation be much as they are 
at present, but in view of the fact that the scheme contem- 
plates an almost complete abrogation of the existing execu- 
tive orders which require every Bill (save those of purely 
formal or minor importance) to be submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for previous appro- 
val before introduction — a system which has natural!}^ not 
conduced to initiative and independence in provincial legisla- 
tion — the necessity arises for somewhat expanding the scope 
of the existing statutory provisions which require the previ- 
ous sanction of the Governor-General to certain classes of 
provincial Bills, so as to ensure that the Provincial Legisla- 
tures shall not infringe on the sphere which is reserved for 
the Central Government 

Outside matters of legislation, the powers of the Councils 
are to be enlarged— or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that the Bill reverses the position which these bodies have 
hitherto held. Hitherto Legislative Councils in India have 
been presumed by the law to have no functions except those 
which the law has specifically allowed them. As I pointed 
out a short time ago, Legislative Councils in India were at the 
time of their creation strictly confined in their duties and 
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powers to the business of discussing and passing legislative 
measures. Little by little the scope ot their activities has 
been increased by the grant of further specified powers. 
Under this Bill they will be assumed to possess all the nSrmal 
attributes and powers of a legislative body except those which 
are definitely withheld, or the use of which is restricted. 

The most important change which results from this posi- 
tion is that for the first time the provincial budget will be 
voted by the Legislative Council — they will now actually vote 
and sanction the appropriations proposed by the Executive. 
All they can do at present is to vote about the budget ; that 
IS to say, they can move and vote upon resolutions re- 
commending changes in the Government’s financial proposals 
in the year ; but the Government has usually been in a posi- 
tion with the nominated majority to defeat any such re- 
solution if it wished to do so, and in any case was in no way 
l)ound to accept it if carried ; and hitherto the annual appro- 
priations of expenditure have required no other sanction than 
the fiat of the Executive Government. That will now be 
changed, and the Legislatures will have a real voice in the 
disposal- of provincial finances. It would be impossible, of 
cour.se, to give them at the present stage a final and decisive 
voice over the whole field. A portion ot' the Government will 
not ‘be responsible to or removable by the Legislature, and 
that portion of the Government must be in a position to 
secure the legislation and supplies it needs for the discharge 
of its responsibilities. It has not the natural means of an 
assured majority in the House, and it must therefore be given 
an artificial means. Thus in “reserved” finance, the Governor 
is empow'ered to neglect an adverse vote on a budget head if 
he certifies that the proposed expenditure is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the subject, while in times 
of crisis, when perhaps a recalcitrant Legislature may decline 
to vote any supplies, he is empowered to authorise such ex- 
penditure as is required for the maintenance of safety and 
tranquility or to avoid administrative starvation. 

There is a further safeguard against irresponsible action by 
the Legislature in the matter of supply — that certain heads of 
expenditure are not to require an annual vote — in much the 
same way as the Consolidated Fund in this country. For 
example, contributions payable by the Local Government 
to the Governor-General in Council : interest and sinking 
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fund charges on loans ; expenditure of which the amount i< 
prescribed by or under any law ; salaries and pensions of 
persons appointed by or with the approval of His ifa|est\^ or 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and salaries ot Judges 
of the High Court of the Province, and of the Ad\ocatC” 
General. 

In legislation the position ot the official Govcniineiit is 
safeguarded by the provisions of Clause 13 and Clause 1 1 (i) 
of the Bill, which give the Governor power to secure the 
passage or rejection of Bills in certain drcunastanccs f d('> 
not wish to weary your Lordships with detail but I invite 
particular attention to these provisions and to the remarks in 
the Joint Committee’s Report in explanation of them. They 
take the place of the original plan suggested in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report of Grand Committees of the Council, and 
I am confident that your Lordships will agree that the change 
made by the Joint Committee is a great improvement and 
that nothing will be lost and much gained by theii more 
straightforward plan. 

The changes made by the Bill in the Government of India 
are much less extensive. The Indian Legislature is consider- 
ably enlarged and is now to consist of two Chambers— an 
Upper Chamber or Council of State of sixty members and an 
Assembly of 140 members, the latter with a substantial elec- 
ted majority. The statutory limit on the number of the 
Governor-Genera’ls Executive Council is a minimum of five 
and a maximurn of six (or six and seven if the Commandcr-in 
Chief is included). The Bill does away with the Extra- 
ordinary Member, and assumes, as will doubtless be the case, 
that the Commandar-in-Chief will always continue to be 
appointed a member of the Council. Each member of the 
Executive Council will be a nominated member of one or 
other Chamber of the Legislature, but not of both, though 
they will be entitled to speak in both Chambers. Like the 
Provincial Legislatures, the Indian Legislature is to have 
I power for the first time to vote on certain portions of the 
! Budget. That is to say, there will be the same provisions for 
a Consolidated Fund upon which they will not be able to 
vote ; and, further, the Governor-General will always be 
entitled, if he thinks necessary, to reject every vote on every 
‘ item of the Budget of the Legislature. 
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It may be urged that this change is inconsistent with the 
policy which has taken no step towards introducing at this 
stage the principle of responsible government in the Central 
j Government in the sense of making the Central Ex ^cutive 

, legally dependent upon or subject to the control of the Legis- 

lature. I am confident your Cordships will agree that what- 
I ever technical inconsistency there may be, the change is sound 

and necessary. What is the position ? In the first place, 

I there can be no question of taking away any power which the 

^ ^ Central Legislature at present enjoys. One of the powers 

which it has enjoyed for the last ten years is power to propose 
and vote resolutions suggesting changes in the Budget state- 
^ ment, and this power it must retain. Hitherto the Govern- 

ment has been able by means of its official majority to defeat 
any such resolution (though even if it had failed to defeat it, 

' the resolution would have no binding effect). But in future 

' the Government will not command a majority in the Legis- 

lature. 

Now, my Lords, which is the sounder constitutional posi- 
tion — the position which augurs best for a sound judgment by 
the proposed Statutory Commission which is to inquire into 
I progress ten years hence and for amicable relations meanwhile, 

that the Indian Legislature should be able year after year, 
with no sense of responsibility flowing from a knowledge of 
practical consequences of its vote, to vote by an overwhelm- 
ing majority resolution after resolution recommending speci- 
fic alterations in the Budget, which the Government is forced 
to ignore ; or that the Legislature should be legally responsi- 
ble for passing the Estimates and legally accountable for the 
results of any modifications they may vote ^ I admit that 
the practical difference between the two positions is not great, 
for if you will look at the clause — it is Clause 25 — you will 
see that the Government is necessarily given ^ the fullest 
powers to reject adverse votes, since its responsibility is not to 
the Indian Legislature but to this Parliament for the proper 
administration of its charge. The change is really one of 
] form, but I do not seek to disguise its importance on that 

i ground. It is an important change, but one which I am 

I convinced is the logical and necessary result of constituting a 

; representative Central Legislature. 

i I have been a member of the Governor-Generars Legis- 

lative Council, it is true in an official capacity, but none the 
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^''"less closely associated with all the non-ufllcial oieiiihcr^. i imp 
assure your Lordships that the cleavaf^'c uhich lia^, uniurlu-' 
natelj^, shown itself so often of late between the nuii-t ifilcnil 
: and the official members of that body is largely doe tn 
the non-officials’ sense of aloofness from the real difficul- 
ties and decisions of the Gd\^ernment which the present 
^ position has engendered. They felt — they can hard!}" help 
feeling — that they are outside the machine and are nut 
* a real part of its working. I am confident that all that 
is required to obliterate that cleavage is an admission, 
with whatever safeguards and check.s that ma}’ be iounii 
necessary, that the Legislature and all its members are an 
essential and working part of the machinery of Government, 
that the action or inaction of every member influences the 
\^ymrking of the whole. 

Allow me to draw your Lordships’ attention, so far as the 
Government of India is concerned, to one more clause, and 
that is Clause 26, because there also a new feature is introduced 
in place of the old device of the official bloc, for the purposes 
of enabling the Governor-General to obtain the legislation 
which he coiisiders necessary for his purpose. The Governor- 
General is able to pass any law which he thinks necessary for 
the safety and tranquillity of India, provided that the ordi- 
nance will require the sanction of His Majesty before it be- 
comes law. Of course, the power of this ordinance, in cases 
of emergencies, already exists, and it remains as it is, so that 
for emergency purposes the Governor-General will be able to 
pass such laws as he thinks necessary, provided that they will 
be liable, as they are now, to be vetoed by His Majesty in 
Council. 

With regard to the provisions of the Bill relating to the 
Secretary of State, I need say little. They make no consti- 
tutional changes, but are designed to modernise and make 
moie clastic the statutory provisions ---many of which arc 
relics of the days of the Court of Directors— relating- to the 
working of the India Council Power is taken to adopt the 
recommendation of Lord Crewe’s Committee to appoint a Hio'h 
Commissioner for India, and no time will be lost in workino* 
out with the Government of India the details of this purpose 
It it receive the sanction of Parliament 

There is one further matter with regard to the Council— 
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namely, that the number has been reduced. The minimum 
was ten and the maximum fourteen. These are now^ reduced 
to eight as a minimum and twelve as a maximum. There are 
to be at least three Indian members of the Council. ^The 
salaries are to be 1,200 a year, with £600 extra for the 
Indian members, and the Committee remark that this salary 
was calculated on a pre-war basis, so that the Secretary is not 
precluded from granting to these members of the Council 
what other permanent officials are getting here — namely, a 
war bonus. 

Part IV of the Bill relates to the Civil Services in India, 
and its provisions are intended generally, while enabling a new 
classification of these Services to be made, to safeguard the 
pay and position and rights to pension of existing members 
of those Services, and to pave as smooth a road as possible 
for future members. The Services, my Lords, need no tribute 
from me. Their work is plain for the world to see, and it is 
their work in the main, and its great results developing through 
the years, that have made India fit for this great experiment. 
But the passage of this Bill does not close the chapter of their 
ungrudging toil India still needs, and will long need, men of 
the type which Great Britain has so long given her, and I 
refuse to believe that she will not continue to receive from the 
sons of Great Britain the same loyal and devoted service as 
she has received, to her lasting benefit, in the past. I also 
cordially echo the hope and conviction, expressed ^ in the 
Repoit of the Joint Select Committee, that these Civil Services 
will accept the changing conditions and the inevitable 
alterations in their own position, and devote themselves in all 
loyally to making a .success, as far as in them lies, of the new 
Constitution, 

Finally, the Bill gives power to appoint a Commission of 
Inquiry to report to Parliament on past progress, with a view 
to enabling Parliament to judge what further advances can be 
made. The Bill provides for one such Commission after ten 
years^ trial. This does not imply the belief that in ten years 
the process of training will be complete. It is perhaps unusual 
to legislate for an event ten years ahead ; it would be clearly 
inappropriate to legislate for a longer period. But periodical 
inquiries are of the essence of the scheme, and the Bill would 
obviously be incomplete without some provision of this kind, 
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So far as Part VI of the Bill is concerned, tlicrc is only tnic 
clause to which I need draw your Lordships’ attention — name- 
ly, Clause 42, which modifies Section 134 of the principal Act 
with regard to persons engaged in any trade or business be- 
coming members of the Executive Council or Itlinislors. 
provided they do not, cluring their term of office, take part in 
the direction or management of that trade or business. The 
changing conditions of the country absolute!}’ re(|uire that 
there should be some such provision made, because, if it is not, 
the Government will lose probably the benefit of people who 
are best calculated by their services as commercial or mercan- 
tile people to take part in the actual work of Government. 


I fear that I have made a large draft upon the patience of 
your Lordships’ House. But even if there are those amongst 
your Lordships whose position in this House would lead them 
to view my presentment of this matter critically and with 
caution as coming from a representative of His Majest3J'’s 
Government, I am confident that the position which it is also 
my privilege to hold, of a representative of my countrymen, 
will have ensured me an indulgent and sympathetic hearing.’ 
Above all, I am confident that there is no member of thTs 
House who will be deterred by individual opinions or by m}' 
personal shortcomings from approaching the examination of 
this Bill in that traditional spirit of British fairness and im- 
partiality, and with that earnest desire for the advancement of 
India’s welfare, which has done so much for the betterment 
of India in the past. 


There may be those amongst your Lordships who think 
that the passage of this Bill will not advance India’s welfare, 
who think that the system of government which has, w’ith 
little essential change and with so many beneficial results 
endured through the changes of the nineteenth century’ 
should be continued, unchanged in essentials, throu<yh the 
twentieth century, and that the time has not arrived to”^ sever 
the leading strings. Believe me, my Lords, that is a view 
which, if you wish to secure a sense of gratitude and content- 
ment amongst the populations of India, can no longer be 
mamtamed. The whole course of your administration of 
India, _ the whole of its fruitful results, culminating in the re- 
cognition which you have accorded during the past five years 
to India as a real partner in the Empire, have produced ex- 
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pectations (and I say justified expectations) that you will now 
agree to treat her as having outgrown her political infancy. I 
do not claim, and reasonable Indians do not claim, that her 
people as a whole have to-day reached, politically, ^man’s 
estate. If I claimed this, I could not consistently support this 
Bill. But I do claim on behalf of my countrymen that they 
have reached the age of adolescence. This stage of growth 
is notoriously a difficult stage. It is surely human experience 
that the guardian best serves his ward’s interests, and best 
conserves a relationship of mutual trust and affection, who so 
ordcr^^ his control at this period that the aspirations for free- 
dom and self-expression which inevitably accompany healthy 
adolescence should receive his wise and reasonable indulgence, 
and that active control should be exercised only to prevent 
irretrievable errors and to correct undesirable developments. 

I believe that this Bill will enable the British Parliament 
to adopt that attitude towards India, and I have sufficient 
faith in the character of my countrymen, and in the essential 
wisdom and justice of the Mother of Parliaments, to believe 
that the results of this measure will be to inaugurate a relation- 
ship between them which will enable India in due time to 
reach the full stature of a' prosperous, loyal, and grateful 
partner in the privileges and duties which belong to the great 
world-family of the British Empire. 

Lastly, I ask your Lordships’ leave to address a few words 
to those of my fellow-countrymen who may still be inclined to 
dispute the substantial nature of the advance proposed. Of 
course, I do not agree with them ; but even if there was any 
proof in their doubts and suspicions, let me tell them in 
the words of the great Book, if I may do so without irrever- 
ence, that what"^ is being given to India is like the grain of 
mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his field, which 
now is the least of all seeds, but when it was grown it was the 
greatest amongst the herbs and became a tiee so that the 
birds of the air came and lodged in the branches thereof. 
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XIX.— The Earl of Selborne’s Speech in the 
House of Lords on the Government 
• of India Bill, 1919. 

The Earl of SELBORNE : I had the honour ofhciiu 
Chairman of the Joint Select Committee which dealt with this 
Bill with hardly any interruption for the best part ut lue 
months, and therefore necessarily I became familiar with 
questions at issue. Before proceeding to discuss any pait of 
these questions I should like to join with those who have 
spoken before me in expressing my admiration for the manntT 
in which my noble friend Lord Sinha moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill To my very great regret I had to leave 
before he had concluded, but I know that the whole of that 
speech was on the same level as the commencement And 
when we think of the circumstances of great personal sorrow 
under which my noble friend labours, his performance acquires 
all the more merit, and becomes all the more remarkable. 

Although I was Chairman of this Committee, of course 
noble Lords all understand that neither I nor my noble friend 
Lord Midleton have any responsibility for this Bill, or for the 
policy on which it is based. That responsibility necessarily 
resides exclusively in His Majesty’s Government. i-\ll we 
could do on the Joint Select Committee was to turn out the best 
Bill we could consistently with the Preamble of the Bill and 
according to the usual forms of Parliamentary procedure. 
And, of course, one’s fate on a Committee of that kind is 
the same as one’s fate in Committee of the Whole House. 
One is likely to be beaten on a Division. And therefore I do 
not conceal from this House, any more than Lord Crewe 
concealed from it, that there are features of this Bill, as it 
emerged from the Joint Select Committee, which are different 
from what they would have been if I had myself com- 
posed the Committee. 

Take this question of the Government of India. Personally, 
if I had been responsible for this policy I should not have 
touched the Government of India at all while making this 
great experiment in the Provincial Governments, except to this 
extent— and here I differ from my noble friend Lord 
Sydenham— I think it is very wise to introduce three Indian 
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statesmen into the Government of India. I do not think too 
much effort can be made to give the opportunity for the 
highest experience and training to Indian statesmen in 
government in India. There can be no possible danger — I 
say quite deliberately — no possible danger in this wise 
extension in the number of Indians on the Viceroy’s Council. 
Because, in the first place, these gentlemen are chosen by the 
Viceroy exclusively on his own judgment of those most fit ; 
and in the second place, we deliberately removed the statutory 
harrier to the numbers of the Viceroy’s Council, so that these 
three Indian gentlemen — and possibly four if the Legal 
Member is also an Indian — should not bear in tfiis transition 
period too large a proportion to the total numbers of the 
Council We also resisted the effort that had been made to 
reduce the number of members of the Indian Civil Service 
on the Council. Those members must be three. Three 
Indians are now introduced. The total number of the Council 
is unlimited, so that it can be formed exactly of the very 
best men whom the Viceroy, in conjunction with the Secretary 
of State, may choose. 

I am not going to attempt in the course of these remarks 
to deal with every aspect of this most complicated and 
immense measure. But I want to revert to what I said, that 
I had no responsibility for the policy of this Bill I am glad 
that I have no responsibility for the Declaration of August 20, 
1917, because I think that Declaration was unfortunately 
worded. I will point out the fallacy which lies within that 
Declarati(')n, according to my judgment. It is a fallacy which 
finds repeated echo in the rather gushing utterances which 
one reads from Members of the House of Commons on 
platforms and in the Press on this subject. The nature of the 
fallacy is this — that political institutions which have been 
found useful and good for England will necessarily be useful 
and good for India ; and also, that when Indians have the 
power to evolve their own political Constitution they will 
necessarily follow the same lines as we have followed here in 
I-ingland. I believe those statements to be fundamentally 
untrue. I wholly and utterly disbelieve both of them. I do 
not believe that political institutions which suit us here are 
likely to be the same institutions that will best suit India ; 
and I do not believe for one moment that, when Indians 
themselves are able to shape the course of their Constitutional 
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developmentj they will shape it exactly as our fatheiN shaped 
ours here. But the Declaration of Aui^usl 20, Dpi/, has inxm 
made, and it is binding. You must consider it binding 
this •'easoii — nothing could be more unwise, more fatal, than 
that our fellow-subjects in India should learn to doubt cnir 
word. That statement was made not in the circumstance^ 
of the usual solemnity but it was at least acquiesced in by 
both Houses of Parliament, and it was made by the King 
Minister and, therefore, with the King's sanction. 

If that Declaration had not been made, in ni}’ judgment 
important changes were bound to come. They were necessar}' , 
they were due ; it was right to make them then, and it i*^ 
right to make them now. Why do I think this ? I will try, 
without detaining your Lordships too long, to explain the 
situation as it seemed to unroll itself to me as I sat in the 
Chair of that Joint Committee. The Government of India 
was originally formed on the most simple lines possible. Its 
tasks were to preserve order, to administer justice, and to 
collect the revenue. It’ really was an absolutely ideal 
Government after the conception of government of the 
Manchester School. I do not suppose that such an economical 
Government has ever existed before in the histor}' of the 
world, and I do not suppose that the world will ever again 
see its like. It is quite extraordinary for what it has done with 
a very small man-power and with the smallest possible Budget. 
Now, on to a Government formed under those ideas are 
gradually loaded all the complexities which this post-Victorian 
generation associates with the duties of government This 
Government of India, so formed, is supposed to fulfil all those 
multifarious functions of the State which modern opinion 
considers appropriate to the State ; and it has to do this at 
a moment when it is for the first time subjected to an incessant 
fire of acute criticism— a criticism never ceasing in India, 
directed in all its doings or non-doings in India, and brought 
over here and directed to the attention of the Press and of 
Parliament. 

What is the result of all this ? That the centralisation of 
Government in India has become worse and worse. Notwith- 
standing the heroic efforts of Viceroys like my noble friend 
opposite (Earl Curzon of Kedleston) to devolve on others 
some share of the burden that fell on them, yet^ as I see the 
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story, the centralisation of Government has been constantly 
increasing, and for an obvious reason. Because so long as 
it was held that the whole Government of India was respon- 
sible to Parliament — mainly, of course, to the Hou^ of 
Commons — and the acuter and the louder the criticism 
became, and the more the functions of Government multiplied, 
the more the opportunities of criticism arose. The Govern- 
ment of India, in order to cover itself, would have referred 
to it more and more questions that ought to have been settled 
in the Provinces ; and the Secretary of State, afraid of the 
House of Commons and of the Press here, required more and 
more questions to be referred to him by the Government of 
India — this at a time when, as I have said, the whole scope 
of Government in India was enlarging from the original simple 
idea to the modern very complex idea. 

The result has been that the load has become too great | 
for the machine. That is the main impression left on my f 
mind. But although the load has become too great for the 
machine, do not suppose for one moment that anything has 
impaired or diminished the magnificent efficiency and devotion 
of the Civil Service in the different districts of India. The 
one thing that has impaired their efficiency has been that, 
owing to the same causes which I have endeavoured to 
describe, they have been chained far too much to their desks 
and to their offices, and have been too little free to go about 
their districts. The call on them for Returns, which have 
never been read, and which will never be read, is incessant — 
even worse than it is in this country ; but they remain to-day 
what the}’' have always been — namely, one of the very finest 
examples of the power of government and of devotion of 
uiix race. 

The moral I drew from these impressions was that the 
time had come when provincial autonomy, or something like 
autonomy, was absolutely necessary ; that an immense devolu- 
tion of responsibility from the Government of India and from 
the Secretary of State to the Provinces was absolutely 
essential, or the whole machine would have broken down. Then 
the question at once arose how to get that devolution under the 
conditions of the case. So long as the Government of India 
remained what is called autocratic, that devolution — that 
autonomy — was impossible ; because the Secretary of State 
theoretically remained responsible in the long run for every- 
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thing done in every part of any Government of India ; and 
therefore it conflicted with all ideas of political tlieor}" here in 
England that a Provincial Governor should real!}^ be givmi 
large powers irrespective of the control of the Viceroy or oi the 
Secretary of State. 

Again, it must be remembered that there is an inevitable 
tendency of thought in our system of Empire which is always 
running towards the idea of self-government; and^ at this 
particular moment every one all over the Emf)ire was 
shouting self-determination without any particular thought as 
to what it really meant, or to what extent it could be carried, 
or what limitations were necessarily implied in the idea. At 
the same time, the results of the system of education carried 
out in India now for so many years had become too full 
bearing. We had carefully trained a large body of ver}* 
intelligent and efficient critics and, speaking broadly, given 
them no profession in life except that of criticism. The 
great defect of our system of education in India, so far as 
I can judge, has been that the agricultural, commercial, 
scientific, and technological side has been so sadly neglected 
and a career has been open only to those who have followed 
the arts. That is to say, apart from the bar and journalism — 
the avenue of politics being closed — ^there has been nothing 
whatever to do for the chief products of our education, except 
to criticise the Government which had created them. 

Then, in addition to these facts there is the urgent call 
of wisdom and statesmanship to associate Indians in every 
possible way in the government of India. Therefore, the 
conclusion that I draw from these premises is that the changes, 
which, as I have said, were inevitable, must be in the direction 
of self-government, and the question that I am going to try 
to answer to-night in certain aspects is this —Js itThe rights 
fonB-of sdf-govexBmenLwhjchjve ? I am 

not going to say anything more about the Government of 
India. I have said all I have to say about that. I am only 
going to speak about the Provincial Government J 

A great controversy has raged about the question of what 
is called the dyarchy, and whether the dual system contained 
in this Bill is right or wrong. Here I find myself in the 
sharpest possible conflict of opinion with my noble friend 
Lord Sydenham. After all I speak, and your Lordships will 
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pardon me for sa}i‘ng so, with some little experience as well 
as he does. 1 have not had the fortune of experience in 
India, but I have had now a good man}' years of experience 
of constitutional government at home and in the Dominions, 
and I have had experience of what is called autocratic govern- 
ment in the dominions. I hold in the strongest possible way 
thill the Viceroy and the Secretary of State arc absolutely 
iigdit in advocating this system of dyarchy and that the 
Lieulenanl-Governois of the Provinces who advocated a uni- 
tar}' system are absolutely wrong. 

Not (Uily do I advance thcit as an opinion, but I believe 
it is a matter susceptible of proof. Let me first of all very 
hr.cfiy remind you what the two systems are. According to 
the ss'stem of the Bill, the Government of each Province will 
consist of two different parts, both under the Governor. One 
part will represent the existing Government, the Governor in 
C ouncil, which will be responsible for all subjects not trans- 
ferred to the other part. All the subjects which are not 
transfcired are all those which have to do with law and order, 
and the administration of justice, and other very important 
matters as well. To the other half is given the charge of the 
tiansferred services, and those are administered by Ministers 
acting under the Governor. The Governor may, if he thinks 
the occasion sufficiently serious, overrule those Ministers, 
but generally he has to act by their advice. If he thinks 
they are making a mistake he will tell them so quite frankly. 
He will say, ‘‘Upon you gentlemen rests the responsibility , 
I have told you what I think ; do what you think proper.” 

, The two halves of the Government will sit usually as a 
Joint Cabinet and discuss the affairs of both sides of the 
Government When it comes to a decision there never will 
be the slightest doubt as to the responsibility for that decision. 
The decision on all subjects for which Ministers are respon-' 
siblc will be given by Ministers alone ; on all subjects for 
which the Governor in Council is responsible, the decision will 
be given by the Governor in Council, without any interfer- 
ence by the Ministers. The system preferred by my noble 
friend Lord Sydenham and by the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
Provinces is this. There shall be no change from the exist- 
ing system of the Governor in Council, except to introduce 
into that Council of the Governor an additional number of 
Indians. 
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The advocates of both systems agree in tiicic r.Iijecb, 
The first is to train Indians in the art oi ^elf-gi ivernmt'Ut. 
The second is to make them responsible for Iheir acts, fhe 
third^.s to transfer government to them m .successive stages, 
if they prove theniselves fit for it, until at last in the i 
they will control even law and order, police and juslirc. Last- 
ly, that while this period of training is going on, the ih iverma 
in Council shall remain absolutely free% without any kind ui 
doubt whatever, to fulfil his responsibility for the nitunlcnaiicc 
of law and order. Both sides agree on those objects. I ha\c 
described to you the methods by which they would rulfil 

them. ^ ^ ^ 

But there is one other point which they have in common. 
It is this. According to the dual plan Ministers are to be 
appointed, not because the Governor thinks those arc the best 
Indians in his Province, but because he thinks those arc the best 
men in the Council who will command the confidence of the 
Council. That is exactly the same reason for which Lieute- 
nant-Governors and my noble friend Lord Sydenham would 
choose additional Indians for the Executive Council The 
Lieutenant-Governors and Lord Sydenham do not propose 
to choose these Indians for the Executive Council because 
they are the best Indians in the Province, but because they 
are the best men available out of the Council who would 
command the confidence of the Council. My first point is 
this. In the Executive Council which my noble friend Lord 
Sydenham would have, you would have two bodies of men — 
the first members of the Civil Service chosen because they are 
efficient members of the Civil Service, and the second chosen 
because they command the confidence of the Legislative 
Council. From the very moment that you have within one 
Cabinet two bodies of men chosen from wholly different 
motives, there, whether you like it or not, you have dualism. 
That is dualism in essence, because you have two bodies of men 
in one Cabinet looking to wholly different quarters for their 
support. The members of the Indian Civil Service would 
look, as they do now,^ to^ their official chief, their colleagues, 
as the source of their inspiration and guidance. But the 
men selected for the Executive Council out of the Legis- 
lative Council, because the Legislative Council has confidence 
in them, must necessarily look to the Legislative Council, and 
whether you like it or not, even in this so-called unity plan, 
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you have all the essence ot dualism but under tlie most dis- 
atlvantageoiis conditions. 

There is one mistake the Lieutenant-Governors ai^d my 
nf>hle fnend nicakc. They think that in their Executive 
C'oiincils they could keep down the number of Indians to one 
oi two chosen, as I have said, because they command the con- 
fidence ol the Legislative Council. That is a perfectly idle 
dieam. At the present moment, in my judgment, the Govern- 
ment oi India in eveiy Department is entirely undermanned, 
and the men who correspond to Ministers in this country are 
giossly over-wasrked. I want to lay the greatest stress on 
this — the cheapness, the economy, almost the stinginess in 
man-prjw'er oi the Government of India at the present 

rnder this system, with the largely magnified field of 
governmental activit\% it is quite idle to think that you can 
lun the machine in the Provinces with the same number of 
men that you have run it up till now. You will have to in- 
crease them. It is not a question of one or two Indians, but 
in m\' judgment in no government will there be less than 
three, and often four. Let me test the tw^o systems. 

The desire is to train the Indian statesman in the art of 
grjvcrnment and make him responsible before the whole of 
India for his acts. By the plan in this Bill he is pinned like 
a butterfl}’ in a collecting box. He cannot possibly, if he 
makes mistakes—and he will make mistakes — palm off them 
on somcboch" else. The mistakes made by an Indian Minis- 
ter, just as "the wise and beneficent things he will do, will be 
credited to him. What happens under the plan of my noble 
friend ? Nobody can tell, in the Executive Government of 
Indians and Indian Civil Servants he proposes, who is res- 
ponsible for what And there will be this perfectly certain 
result, that every popular thing will be credited to the Indians 
and every unpopular thing to the Civil Service ; wiiereas by 
the plan of the Bill there can be no possible doubt as to where 
the responsibility lies, lliatlsAhe,.ffrst.ppitit 

TJie second point is with regard to the transfer of addi- 
tional powers by stages to Ministers, or other Indian states- 
men enjoying the confidence of the Legislative CoiinciL 

By the plan of the Bill you can have as many stages as 
you like. If at the end of ten years the Commission of In- 
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vcstigation says that Indians in a Province have nn-nianaE^cd 
their affairs it is perfectly simple to give them no mt»ie p^wn. 
It will be quite possible, and it is intended undei the Pih, to 
take Irom them some of the power transferred b>’ this IhlL 
You can make the stages as quick, as sh(a*t,as slow, raid as 
long as you like, until the moment comes when, in an\’ :;i\o!t 
Province, the Indian statesmen and Legislative CoiinciK ha\(‘ 
shown their complete ability to cover the whole field ot 
Government that law and order, and policta can he transfeired 
to them. But there can be no stages whatever under the plan 
of my noble friend and the Lieutenant-Governois. No stage^^ 
of any soit or kind. The moment must come when the wiiolc 
field of government is transferred en bloc, including law, 
justice, and police to the Ministers enjoying the confidence of 
the Legislative Council. Therefore I claim to have pnneci 
conclusively that from the point of view of the two great 
objects — the training of Indian Ministers in responsibilit}\ 
and devolving self-government to them by stages — the <lual 
plan holds the field. 

Let me look at the respons^ibility of the Governor and the 
Executive Council for law and order. It is agreed on both 
sides that during this transition period the Governoi in 
Council in a Province must be free to cany out his responsi- 
bility for law and order without fear, let, or hindrance, and 
without the danger of impediment Compare the two 
schemes in this respect Under the scheme of the Bill a 
question of a law and order' arises. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has to consult the members of his Executive Council They 
may be composed of one member of the Civil Service and one 
Indian, or possibly, and rarely, of two members of the Civil 
Service and two Indians. The suggestion being that it ma}' be 
the Indians in their unwisdom who may wish to interfere wdth 
him in the exercise of his responsibilities— if there is no 
suggestion there is no question at all involved in the matter- 
all that the Governor can do in this case is to discuss the 
matter with the tw’-o Indians and his Executive Council 
After he has heard them he has simply to overrule their 
opinions because he has a clear majority. He has no difficulty 
about it whatever. By the plan of my noble friend there 
may be an Indian majority in the Executive Council In- 
stead of having two Indians and two Civil Servants, with 
himself to decide between them, there might easily be'three 
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nr lour Indians on the Executive Council and not more than 
two members of tlie Civil Service. The Governor’s position 
111 ’^the execution of his responsibilities would be far more 
difficult in that case than under the Bill. Nothing^vould 
induce me to be responsible for putting a Governor into a 
position where I can quite imagine he would be unable to fulfil 
his responsibilities. 

1 herefore I claim to have been able to show, step by step, 
and looking at it from both points of view — the point of view 
of the^ Governor and also of Ministers— that this scheme of 
the V’"iceroy and Secretary of State which is called dyarchy 
absolutely holds the field. I am not going into detail on the 
other parts of the Bill I would only say that the objects we 
had in making the Amendments we did were these. We 
desiied to remo\’e all possible causes of friction ; we desired 
to remove all shams , we desired to fix responsibility every- 
where ; and we desired to leave the Government with real ' 
weapons to fulfil its responsibilities. I want to make that as 
plain as it is possible to make it. When we recommend that 
the Governor should be able to pass laws by ordinance, even 
if his Council object, so long as it is in fulfilment of his 
responsibilities, we wish him to have this power to do so, 
i\nd the same with the Viceroy. The powers which we 
propose to confer upon them are real powers, meant for 
use if occasion should unhappily arise, always, of course, 
subject to the control of Parliament ; and we were careful to 
replace the Preamble, so as to include all the pertinent parts 
of the Declaration of August 20, because it had been said, 
even in our presence, by a witness, that whereas a part of 
that Declaration had authority, the rest, which said that the 
progress of self-government in India would depend upon the 
use which the people of India made of this gift of self- 
government, had no validity. Therefore we made it perfectly 
plain in the preamble that the future grant of self-government 
ought to depend upon the use which the people of India 
make of this grant of self-government. We also made it 
plain that for ten years there ought to be no change ; that 
what is given is a very great and potent gift — potent for good 
or for evil—and that ten years is absolutely nothing in the 
life of any country. At the end of ten years the best Com- 
mission that could be got together ought to be sent out to 
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see in each Province, and in India as a wlmlc, wlnit lui^ 
been made of the powers now given. 

I want to say two things abnut the Iiiilian Ci\il Srr\ fre. 
It is •difficult to speak on this subject in language that dne^ 
not seem to be exaggerated. I do not bclune a ninu* niigpii 
ficent set of men have ever served a country tlian tlu! Indian 
Civil Service, and I think the way that they liavt* ht‘en 
attacked in India by a certain set of Indians is a stiinding dd>-' 
grace to those Indians in India. After all India is the most 
conservative country in the world, and for Indian politicians 
to attack Indian Civil Servants because they tc^o are conser- 
vative, seems to me a gross absurdity. It would he ver}" 
strange indeed if the Indian Civil Servants with their tradi- 
tions and their experience were not averse to big changes. I 
know of no service worth being a service, in any country in 
the world, where the feeling is not mainly that of con- 
servatism. Therefore it should be perfectly clear to an\' 
Indian politician who chooses to think the thing out that it is 
only natural that the tendency of the Indian Civil Service 
should be one of criticism and doubt towards these changes. 

I think even far worse is the kind of ingratitude which the 
Indian Civil Service have met with from some critics in this 
country. I think some of the reflections which have been 
cast upon them by certain of the Press here are such that you 
would not have thought it possible to be written. Neverthe- 
less, with great respect, I would say to the Indian Civil 
Service two things : In the first place do not make too much 
of an idol of efficiency. There is efficiency and there is 
efficiency. In matters of law and order, and the peace of the 
country, you cannot be too efficient, but in all other spheres 
of activity of government Governments must make mistakes. 
They all make mistakes. I know what the Indian Civil 
Servant thinks. He thinks that these Indian Ministers and 
Governors will make great mistakes— so they will — and he 
cannot bear the idea of sitting there and having his advice 
disregarded and mistakes made. He has got to put up with 
that, because unless he does the Indian cannot be trained. 

Has the Indian Civil Servant never made mistakes ? Has 
this Government never made mistakes ? Of course I do not 
mean the Government now in power. We who have had 
some years’ experience of Governments in England do not 
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exactly regard them as infallible. We have seen some pretty 
bad blunders ; and so long as the blunders are reparable and 
not irreparable that is the only method by which any nation 
can be trained in the arts of self-government. The ^cond 
thing I would say to the Indian Civil Service is this : Your 
work will be different, your position will be different, but so 
far as this humble admirer of your great work can judge it is 
nut going to be in the future a bit less interesting. It is 
going to be of a different kind, but I am quite certain that 
the service you can render to India and the Empire is going 
to be even greater in the future than it has been in the past 

My Lords, I have nothing more to say, except this word 
to my Indian fellow subjects. I think they have come nearer 
than some of them know to turning a very great body of 
public opinion in this country against their aspirations. I do 
not think they realise the extent of the misgivings which 
their attitude on the Rowlatt Act has caused in this country, 
and for this reason, that none of us can think of any other 
civilised country in which highly educated and intelligent 
politicians would have taken the same view of the Rowlatt 
Act, under similar conditions, as was taken of it in India. 
Therefore, if they want, as I know and believe very many of 
them do, to retain the good opinion of their fellow subjects 
who are taking part in government in different parts of the 
Empire, and to show that they, no less than we, deserve 
a full measure of the power of self-development and self- 
governing, let me humbly and respectfully advise them to 
weigh their words before they use them, and to think of 
the" effect that they will have in countries far beyond the 
limits of India. 

Before I sit down I want, if I may, to draw the attention 
of my noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, and of 
Lord Finlay and Lord Sumner, and also of the Leader of 
the House, to a legal conundrum which I brought forward 
during the sittings on the Bill, but which I was not able to 
persuade the draftsman was of real importance. The legal 
system of India as between the Government of India and the 
Provinces is one which is called concurrent jurisdiction. 
When I had the honour of taking some part in framing the 
Constitution of the Union of South Africa we received 
a special message from Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime i 
Minister of Canada, to this effect : “Shun concurrent juris- f 
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diction as far as you possibly can — it is the very devil ft 
has been the curse of Canadian politics ; the snare of 
statesmanship. Avoid it.” We did avoid it in South Africa, 
and ^t the proper stage of this Bill I raised the question to 
our legal draftsmen — “Was the Parliament of India sovereign 
as regards the Provincial Legislatures ?” “No.” “Was it 

a federal distribution of power?” “No^ concurrent jurisdiction.” 
“What happened if a Provincial Act is found to be repugnant 
to an All-India Act?” They said the case had never arisen, 
such care had been taken to prevent it, and in this Bill all 
power was given to the Provincial Legislatures to icpea! 
sections of Indian Acts so that there should be no incon- 
sistency or repugnancy. “Yes,” I said, “but there is going 
to be a far greater volume of provincial legislation in the 
future than there has been in the past, and you cannot argue 
from the comparatively simple code of law of the past as 
to what there is going to be in the future.” “It is perfectly 
certain,” I said, “that Provincial Acts will be passed that are 
inconsistent with Indian Acts, of which the Indian sections 
are not repealed by inadvertence, and perhaps the repugnanc}^ 
or inconsistency may not be found out for a year or two. 
In that case which Act is to prevail, the India Act or the 
Provincial Act ?” I should have thought, and I still think, 
j there ought to be a provision in this Bill that where there is 
Irepugnancy or inconsisteny between Provincial and Indian 
/Acts, that the Indian Act should prevail. That is not the 
»view of the legal advisers of the India Office. They say 
^ that the Ja^est^ted enactment shoj^ prevail. I cannot 
belTeve that to be right, because a ProvmcT^ enactment may 
be inconsistent with an India enactment in a matter that 
really affected far more than the Province in which the latest 
enactment had taken place, I informed the draftsmen that 
I would take the opportunity of laying it properly before 
the Law Lords of this House, and particularly before the 
Loid Chancellor. Of course, when I have their authority 
for saying that in their opinion this Bill may operate leaving 
it to the Courts to decide in every case which of the two Acts 

shouldprevail— the Provincial or the India Act— I shall bow 

j’udgment Until I hear from them to the contrary 
I shall still believe that it will be a very wise protection in 
this Bill to put in words to the effect that whenever there is 
inconsistency or repugnancy the All-India Act should prevail 
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XX.— Rt. Hon. Mr. Montagu’s concluding 
speech in the House of Commons^ on 
the Government of India Bill, 1919. 

Mr. MONTAGU : I do not propo.se to detain the House 
very long as I have made so many speeches on this Bill, but 
1 should like to close with one or two observations. I do not 
think there is any use in following my hon. and gallant Friend 
(C'olonel Yate) into the history of the matter, but he raised 
one or two new points. I venture to think he would have 
been the first to criticise if the announcement of the 20th of 
August by the Government had been made in the name of 
the King-Emperor, and he would have told us that we had 
jockeyed the Flouse into accepting a statement that they 
would not have been able to criticise because it came from 
His Majesty. For another reason I wanted to make it in 
the way that it was made because His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, who as my hon. and gallant Friend truly said, is 
personally venerated throughout India, could not be associated 
with the announcement until I was sure that Parliament was 
going to carry it out. It is no use making announcements. 
What you have got to make is effective application. 

But all those things are past. Whatever may be said 
against the methods by which this Bill has been presented, 
a Bill which has taken from its inception something over 
three and a half years, and whatever may be said as to the 
time for discussion in the House, I gladly acknowledge that 
this seems to me to be the most responsible and, at the same 
time, the proudest moment of my life. I have been associated 
with the Government of India not as my hon. and gallant 
Friend said, for four months, but for six years, for four years 
as an Under-Secretary and for two years as Secretary of 
State. I have kept before me one ambition, and that was 
to have the privilege of commending to Parliament what 
I believe to be the only justification of Empire, a step of self- 
government for India. It is quite true that my hon. Friend 
behind me said, by way of a taunt, that I once belonged to a 
party or the section of a party called the Liberal Imperialists, 
but I never had more than one conception of Imperialism in 
my mind, and that was that there could be no pride or pleasure 
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in a i'nmii I'nluny, nu priUt' p*ca^utt‘ in or sub- 

orclinatiun, priiie ui p!ua.anv ni tl> thn !’U iti'-h !l;y^ for the 
benefit nf British tr;u1e, but that thi‘ ^nly Itn|Hniali-iii that was 
woiili havin^^ wa*; a tnisUa'hbip which voi- intcmlod ffubnclop 
the country luiciei the i>riu^h tln;4 iutn a j)atliinr*^hip in the 
Common weallln and it i-. tor that reason that I o»ninu;nil with 
confidence this Bill to the House and tod proiitl to think 
that in a few minutes it will not longer he IIk* Jhll oi the 
Government but the Bill ui the House of ('onimons^ for 
which all Members of it will be responsible, 

I think it^is a great thing for the history < if India that 
the House of Commons has given this Bill up to this stage 
in^a spirit of almost complete, if not complete^ unanimity, 
neither snatching a little more here nor saving a little more 
there, but giving it generously and with a set purpose that 
this shall be a transitional Constitution on a road which the 
House of Commons will to-day determine to follow. There- 
fore, if the Bill is to be accepted both in its provisions and in 
what it intends to be, a transitional stage in the development 
of self-government, a great responsibility rests on the 
Parliaments of the future. No Constitution of the kind seems 
to me to be of any use unless it is carried out by those who 
will be responsible for the government of India on behalf of 
Parliament — the Secretary of State in Council and the 
Government there — in the letter and in the spirit. The powers 
that are reserved to the Government and are not to be con- 
trolled by the representatives of the Indian electors must be 
exercised as though they were applicable to a country of 
growing national consciousness on the road to self-government 
and not as if we were administering a great estate. Secondly, 
Parliament, I think, must see that you do not at one and the 
same moment withhold things for a particular reason and then 
refuse the opportunity of procuring them. Do not at one 
and the same time say it is only a minority that wants these 
things and then complain when that minority tries hard to 
convert the majority. You must expect to see political life 
develop throughout India. Do not deny to India self-govern- 
ment because she cannot take her proper share in her own de- 
fence, and then deny to her people the opportunity of learning 
to defend themselves. These are problems of which Parlia- 
ment takes upon itself the responsibility by the passage of 
this Bill. Then I would say also that I think the passage of 
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this Bill entails the end of the old era. Let us forget the 
sores of the past, let us cease to abuse whole sections, 
whole castes, whole races of the Indian people and on the 
other hand, is it too much to ask that the Indian repres:?nta- 
tives of India will cease to abuse the Indian Civil Service, who, 
whatever differences of view there may be, are after all 
largely responsible for bringing India to this stage in her 
history > Let us forget the past and start afresh. I object to 
the hon. Member for Oxford University (Mr. Oman) saying 
that he is the representative of the Indian Civil Service in 
this House. I am ; it is my business, and my privilege, and 
my pride to be that. I have never been asked by a Civil 
servant yet to ask Parliament to warp the history of India for 
the benefit of the Civil Service, and I think it is upon me to 
ask every section of Parliament to see that these Indian Civil 
servants, who work so unselfishly in India, and who will be 
our help and mainstay in carrying out this policy, do their 
work unhampered by often cruel criticism, particularly in cir- 
cumstances when they have not the opportunity of any Parlia- 
ment in which they can defend themselves. Let us wipe^ all 
that out, and let us start afresh. Let us begin on both sides 
with a desire to carry out the policy of Parliament because it 
will be the policy of Parliament when this Bill finally goes 
through. 

One word more. I welcome the appearance of the Labour 
party in an organised capacity in the great part which it has 
taken in the discussion of this Bill. I can only hope that 
some of my hon. and right hon. Friends opposite will take 
an early opportunity of visiting that country. I could not help 
thinking, as I listened to my right hon. Friend who sits on 
the Front Opposition bench, in talking about the represen- 
tation now, at this moment, of industrial labour in India, 
that he had not yet got— how could he ? — a real concep- 
tion of what industrial labour is in India to-day, and how 
small is its development. I share with him the welcome 
which he gave to trade unionism in India, and I hope 
that it will be, as it has been here, a ^ great power for 
achieving a better standard of life and conditions of labour in 
India. But it is no use trying to get a franchise to-da}/ and 
now for which you have not got the material. I would beg 
those who have made themselves particularly the spokesmen 
of Labour on this question— my hon. and gallant Friend 
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(Colonel Wedgwood), one of the most popular mcii in the 
House, who has shown himself so close a student and so w ell 
informed of all the intricacies of this Bill, and ni}' hon. 
Frie«ad the Member for Bishop Auckland (Mr. Spoor) — to 
lend their help in shaping the new era which I have ventured 
to predict. 

Do not merely support a particular view because it is held 
by people who are in a hurry, without feeling quite sure that 
they understand the situation. I have read a letter this morn- 
ing written on behalf of the Congress Committee. It is one 
thing to ask for more than this Bill does ; it is another thing 
to fail completely to understand what it does. It is not neces- 
sary to belittle what it does do in order to ask what it has 
done, and it seems to me there are people speaking on behalf 
of organisations in India who understand some of the pro- 
visions, some of our Parliamentary safe guards and constitu- 
tional usage, and — I say it without offence—- understand some 
others as little as my hon. and gallant Friend who spoke last 
understands them. If Labour will act not only as the spokes- 
man of what I may call the extremist party in India, but also 
as the restrainers of some of the misapprehensions among 
them, I think that they will find that they will help in the 
development of political life in India among those who are 
now looking to them for leadership and guidance, and although 
I try to realise there are great dangers and anxieties about 
this Bill, although I would not minimise for one ‘moment the 
responsibilty which I feel, and which I ought to feel, and which 
I think the House ought to feel, yet I am perfectly certain that 
there is no better way of consolidating the British Empire than 
by a measure of this kind, and steps in this direction. I need 
only conclude with one word of thanks to those who have not 
been mentioned. I do not refer now to members of the Com- 
mittee who have sat on this Bill, but I refer to the witnesses 
whose evidence helped them to arrive at their conclusions. 
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and B. 

Responsible G-overniuent, 1 39, n 
36. 

Responsibility, 151 

— ministerial, i 78 

Revenues— 

allocation of- central and pro- 
vincial, 1 19 1, 197-201. ^ 

— for transferred subjects, i 191, 
197, 11 i68. 

Pioposals for the appiopna- 
tion of Indian—, 1 291 


lR,—Confd. 

Proposals for the appropriation 
of Provincial—, 1 ^2. 
Application to milita:^ expen- 
diture of—, 1 1 29- 1 32. 
Central, i.e. all-India—, i 122, 
124,11 338, 339. 

Expenditure of—, i 128 
—remitted to the United King- 
dom, 1 133. 

Royal Proclamation announcing 
His Majesty’s assent to G-overn- 
ment of India Bill, 1919, ii i 
Rules for Governors’ Legislative 
Councils, i 441. 

—for Indian Legislates, 1 427. 
Election—, i 314-317, 264-265, 
268-273, 319-324, 31 1. 


Sankaran Nair, Sir, minute of dis- 
sent by, ii 15 1. 

I Salaries, leave, appointment, etc., 
^362-371,4- 

Secretary of State, 174, 7 S, n 8, 
138, 483. 

Accounts of — , 1 132. 
Correspondence between— and 
India, 1 107. 

Control of — over Indian affan^ 

i 127, ii 486, 138. 
Establishment of — , i no, iii. 
Powers and duties of — , 1 84, 86 ; 

ii 488 

Relations of — with Governoi- 
General in Council, 1 1 57. 
Relaxation of control of — ,* 1 114 ; 
li 138. 

Salary of — , i 87. 

Suit by or against — in Council, 
i 150, 151. 

Secretary of State in Council, 
powers of, i 100- 105. 

Power of — for sale or purchase 
of stock and receipt of 
dividends j 1 137. 

Power of — to sell, buy or moit- 
gage property, i 144-46. 
'Duty of— to lay accounts of the 
revenues 'of India befoie 
Parliament, 1 138-40. 
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S.— 

Selborne, Lord, speech by, li 588. 
Seif-gowniBg: mstitutioBs, 1 32. 
Services 

All-India, civil—in India, i 372- 
377 ; ii 64, 322.^ 
Classification of — , i 209-210 
Indian Civil — , i 378-382. 
Provincial — , 11 329 

Public — 1 209, 210 , 11 17, 62, 
299 321, 437- 
Subordinate — li 71. 

Sikhs, representation of, ii 199. 
Southborongh Committee’s Be- 
port li 188. 

Sinha, Lord, i 35, 169. 

Speech by — , li 565. 

Speech, Lord Chelmsford’s, i 36, 
11 19. 

Speeches by 

Lord Chelmsford, 1 36, li 19. 
Lord Sinha, ii 565. 

Lord Selborne, u 588. 

Rt. Hon Mr. Montagu, 11 601. 
Statutory Commission i 359-362. 
Subjects, transferred li 413, 165, 
232, 289. 

All-India — , 1 195, 11 397. 
Classification of central and 
Provincial — , 1 190, 193- 195, 
213. 

Reserved — , 11 405, 170. 
Piovincial — , i 195, n 405, 228, 
252. 

Settlement of doubts regarding 
— , 1 210-21 T 
Transfer of — , i 191. 

Successive stages ; i 48. 


T 

Taxation, provincial, n 80. y?* 
Division of—, ii 323, 510. 

Conti ol of—, ii 33S. 

Transfer of fanctions or subjects, 

I 19 1, 202. 268. 

Transferred subjects, i 121. 

Allocation of leveniiC'^ lor . 

I 191, 305. 

Control of ikneinmeiu uf IniiM 
o\er— , ii 377. 

Treasury control over provincial 
finance n 96 

U 

Unitary Q-overnment pioposed h\ 
Eleads of piovinces, is 47. 
Governor-Generars n iticisii 
on, 11 48-50. 

Minority minute on — , cntinsm 
of, li 51. 

Universities, representation of— - 

II 205. 

Upper houses in provincial legis- 
latures, 1 303, II loS. 

V 

Yalidity of Indian laws, 1 355 
Vernaculars in Legislative Couii 
oils, II no. 

Votes, casting — , i 179 
Majority of — , 1 105. 

Voting, method of— li 198. 

W 

War and treaties, Governor-Gene- 
ral’s power of making — , 1 1 83. 


[The figures i and it indicate Parts I and II respectively] 





